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U/iTf^iaf v4rtna 

{twvo^6r€tpa rwv rraKw/iymr ^porSiy^ 
*Ep€$S0€y t9t‘ ^i6k€ fioAf KaraTTcpos 
^Aya/jL^juLVifyiov irrl dojuoy* 

(iirh yhp &A7€«>*', t/TT^ T€ (rvpL(popas 

dwix^p-^0\ oix(^M*0ct. 

KrRII'IDKS. 


PRELUDE. 

PLKAfiANT it was, when woods were 
green, 

And winds soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan sf'eni‘y 
W here, the long drooping Inaighs 
h(‘twec*n. 

Shadows <lark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate (^onu‘ an<l go; 

Or whcu'e the densfT grove rc- 
reives 

Ko jumlight from above, 

I Hit the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
rnderneath witose sloping ea\ rs 
d'he shadows hardly nu)V(‘. 

Beneath some palriari.hal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 
liis hoary arms uplifted lu% 

And all the broad hs'ives ov(*i 
me 

ClimpecI their hide hands in glee, 
with one rontlinioiis sound ; 

A slumbrous sound, a sound tha 
brings 

The feelings of a dream, 

An of iiroumerahle wings, 

As, when a hell no longer swings, 
Faint the Imllow murmur rings 
i Per meadow, lake, and stream. 


j And dreams of that wdiicli cannot 
' die, 

I Bright visions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought i used to lie, 
And gaze into the summer sky, 
Where the sailing clouds 'went by, 
I^dke ships upon the sea ; 

; 1.>reams that the soul of youth cm- 

gage 

I ICre h'ancy has been quelled; 

] Old legends of the monkish page, 

^ 'Fraditions of the saint and sage, 

I 'Fales tliat have the rime of age, 
i And chronicles of Eld. 

I 

i Ami, It wing still these quaint c4d 
I tluanes, 

i 1 ‘lven in the city's llirong 
1 f<M‘l the freshness of tlie streamy, 

. That, cross(*d by shades and sunny 
g!t*ams, 

, Water the grtam land c»f dreams, 

I The holy land of song, 

i Therefore, at J'entecost, which 
j brings 

. d'he Spring, dollied like a bride, 
! When nestling buds unfold tlieir 
; wings, 

* And bishop^s-^aps liave golden 
I rings, 

I Musing upon many things, 

1 sought tl'ie woodlands wade. 


I 
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The green trees whispered low and 
mild ; 

It was a sound of joy 1 
They were my playmates when a 
child, 

And rocked me in their arms so 
wild: 

Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if f were a boy; 

And ever whispered, mild and low, 

^ Come, be a child once more ! ’ 
And waved their long arms to and 
fro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 
O, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar,— 

Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere! 
Nature with folded hands seemed 
there, 

Kneeling at her evening prayer! 
Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an a\'enue 
Of tall and sombrous pines : 
Abroad their fan-like hraiir‘In?s 


^ 11 cannot !)e I They pass away ! 
Other themes demand tliy lay : * 
Thou art no more a child f 


^ I'he land of Song within ifire 
I lies, 

j Watered by living springs; 
f The lids of Fancy’s sleepless ryes 
' Are gates unto that Paradise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels^ wings. 

Learn, that henceforth thy sonff 
shall be, ^ 

, Not mountains capped a ii !i snow, 
i Nor forests souiHling like the sea, 

I Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

I Where the wocKlIancfs bend to 
I see 

The benrling heavens beirm. 

‘ There is a huest w!if?re the din 
< H inm brandies sounds ! 

' A mighty river roars beiweein 
And whosoever looks llirndii 
Se«*s the heavens all blark uifh 
sin, 

Se<‘s not Its df*p!lis, nor boiiriil; 


grew, 

And, where the siinsliine darted 
through, 

Spread a vapour soft and blue, 

^In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain, 
Like a fast-falling shower, 

The dreams of youth came l>ar:k 
again, 

Low lispings of the summer rain, 

Dropping on the ripened grain. 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood! Stay, O 
stay! 

Ye were so sweet and wild I 

And'distant voices seemed to say, 


‘Athwart the 'aduging lir.inrliC'^ 

cast, 

, ^ ^ Soft rays of sunshine pinir; 
i 'Fhen comes the fearful wiiiirv 
blast; ^ 

■Our hojx’s like withered iravc’L 
Mlfast; 

Pallid lipH say, ft h past! 

\Vt am return no inoie!*’ 

* f.ook, then, into thine hran, and 
write I 

Vc*, inio I deep stream! 

All forms of sorrow mid dflighL 

All solemn Yokes of the Hkhi, 

^ 'rhatcaii soothe thee, or iiffnVlit,. 

- Ik hmttfonk ihf llicnte; 
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HYMN TO THE NIGHT. j 

^AffTTacriifjj rptXKicrros, 1 

[ HEARD the trailing garments of 
the Night 

Sweep through her marble 
halls! 

1 saw her sable skirts all fringed 
with light 

From the celestial walls I 

I felt her presence, by its spell of 
might, 

Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the 
Night, 

As of the one I love* 

1 lieard the sounds of sorrow and 
delight, 

Hie manifold, sofi chimes, 

Hiat fill the haunted chambers of 
the Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes, 

l'*rom the coo! cisterns of the initl- 
night air - 

My spirit drank repose; 

Tlie fountain of perpetual peace 
dows there,-. 

From those deep cisterns flows, 

O holy Night I from thee I learn 
to bear 

What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips 
of Care, 

And they complain no more* 

f>ace I Peace I Orestes-like I 
breathe this prayer I 

Descend with broad-winged 
flight, 

The welcome, the .thrice-prayed* 

, for, tli« most fair,’ 

The best-beloved Night I 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG 
I^fAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST, 

\ 

Tell me nbt, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the sou! is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they 
seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout 
and brave, 

Still, like muMed drums,are beating 
PTmerai marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 
Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, however pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,”'.’".act in the living Present! 

Ideart within, and God overhead I 

lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives ^sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of 
time; * 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again* 

Let us., then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing^ 

Learn to labour, and to wait. 




3 
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THE REAPER AND THE i THE LIGHT OF STARS. 
FLOWERS. 


There is a Reaper whose name is 
Death, 

And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a 
breath, 

And the flowers that grow be¬ 
tween. 

‘ Shall I have naught that is fair ? * 
saith he; 

^Have naught ])iit the bearded 
grain ? 

Thougli the breath of these flowers 
is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again.’ 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful j 
eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves; j 
It was for the Lord of I'^aradise j 
He hound them in his sheaves. 

' Hy Lord has need of these i 

^ flowerets ga^j’ ' 

The Reaper said, and smiled; I 

^ Dear tokens of the earth are tiie)', ! 
Where He was oncC'a child, ' I 

* They shall all bloom in fields of 

^ im 

Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments 
^ white, 

These sa(Tcd l)lossoms wearf 

And the mother gave, in tears and 
pain, 

^ llie flowers she most did kn^e ; 
Site knew she sliooki find them all 
again 

In the flekis of light aliove. 

Ommt in cruelty, not In wrath, 

^ ^'Fhe Reaper caine that day ; 

"fwas an angel \’i sited the green 
earth, 

And took tlie flower.s away. 


I The night is come, but not too 
I soon ; 

And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or hem-eii 
But the cold light of stars ; 

And the first watch of night is 

I given 

' 'fo the red planet Mars. 

Is it the. ttmder star of love ? 

The star of love and <lreams ? 

O no ! from that blue tent above, 
A hero’s armour gleams. 

And earnest thoughts villun me 
rise, 

When I beliolcl afar, 

Suspenck^i in the evening skies, 
Tlie sliieki of that red star. 

O star of strengtii! I see thee slam! 

And smile upon my pain: 

Thou berkonest with tliy maiird 
hand, 

And I am .stnmg again, 

Within my breast there k no liglii 
But the cold light of stars ; 

I give the lirsi watch of tlie 
'Fo the red plancfi Mars. 

1'he star of tiu* imrmu|uered will 
He liscH hi my breast, 

Serene, ami rttHoime, and still, 

And calm, and self-possesseil 

And thou, loo, wliosmtVr tlioii ail, 
'Ffial rciulesl this brief psaliii, 

As one by one thy Iioprs depiin, 

He resolute and ritkii. 

II fear not in a world like this, 

^ Aik! thou shalt know erriong» 
Know liow sublimf a thing it is 
1*0 suffer and be stroiig. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGEES. 

When the hours of Day are mini- 1 
bered, 

And the voices of the Night i 
Wake the better soub that slum- | 
bered, ; 

To a holy, calm delight; 

Kre the evening lamps are lighted, j 
And, like phantoms grim aiici J 
tall, ' 

Shadows from the fitful fireliglit 
Dance upon the parlour wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

'I'he Ixdoved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more ; 

He, the ^ young and sirong, who 
cherished 

Xoble Inngingh lor the strife, 
l>y the roadside fell am! pfuislash 
Weary with the tnarrli of life! 

dhey, the holy ones and weakly, 

^ Who the (U'osH of suffering l>ore, 
Folded Iheir pale hands so mcekh, 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Iknng Ih-au- 
teems, 

Who unu> my youth was given, 
More than all things else lo\(' 
incj 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

W'idi a slow and noiseless ftmtslep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, ! 
Lays her gentle Iiaiid in mine. - 

And she sits and gazes at me 
^With tlKwe deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint¬ 
like, j 

Lta>kiiig downwartl fiaiiii the i 

skies. I 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soit rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

O, though oft depressed and lonel>', 
AH my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and 
died! 


FLOWERS. 

SpAKr: full well, in language quaint 
and ohlen, 

Due win* dwelleth by the castled 
Khiiie, 

Wiien he called the flcnvers, mj blue 
and golden, 

Stars, that in earthk firmament 
do shine. 

Star,, they are, \Hierihi we lead 
our history, 

As astrologers and seers tkeld ; 

Vri not wrapped about with awful 
mystery, 

hike the burning Mms, which 
they beheld. 

Wt>mIrons truths, and manifold as 
wundrou:., 

t*od hatlrwritten in those stars 
above ; 

Hut not less in the briglit fknverets 
under ns 

Stands tlie revelaiioii of Fils 
love. 

Brigid and glorious is iliat revela* 
lion, 

Written all over this great world 
of ours J 

flaking evicicml our qnvii creatiimi 

In these sitys of earth, these 
golden flowers. 
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And the I'oet, faithful and far- 

seeing, I 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, , 
a part , . j 

Of the self-same, universal being- < 
Which is thi'obbing in his brain I 
and heart. ? 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight 
shining, , .. 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye oi 

. - .1 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and 

silver lining, 

Buds that open only to decay ? 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in g«u' 
geous tissues, ^ 

Flaunting gaily in the gHliIni 
light, 

Large desires, with most uiicrriaiii 


iLit in arms of l)ra\'e old Autumiih 
wearing, 

111 the centre of his brazen shield: 

.Xot alone in meadows and greer 
alleys, 

On the inoiintain-to|.>5 and 1 :n 
the brink 

Of sequestered pools in w’oodlam: 
I'alleys, 

Where the slaves of nature si«o| 
to drink; 

Xo! <ilone in Inu' va^i iloiiie o 
glory, 

Xot on graves of bird and bea^ 
alone, 

Bui in okl cathedrals, high aia 
hoi'iTy, 

Oil till.: lonibh ol t.anta 

in stone : 


issues, 

lender wishes, blossoming al 
night I 

These in flovvers and men a,re m*ue 
than seeming ; 

Workings arc they ot lire aelt" 
same powers^ ^ 

Which the Poet, in no idle <lreaiin , 

Seetfi in himself and in the 
flowers. 

Everywhere about us are they 
glowing, „ - S 

Some like stars, to tell us Spring | 
is born ; j 

Others, their blue eyes with tears , 
overflowing, i 

Stand like liuth amid tlie Kokkm 
corn; 

Not alone in Spring’s anuoriitl 

bearing, 

And in SunnmT't# giccnH-m- 
blazoned lield, 


f II flii’toimgr <»fl!ie lude.a piMAaitl 

In ainoHiial homes, vduss 
< nimbhnit loaf*r‘«, 

Speaking «if itie Past mifo i!i 
PrcM'iiL 

I'd! 11^ of the am k?iil G»inir;s i 
Flowers; 

III all pli«:t», tliim, and in all se.' 
sons, 

Flowffii expand Ihtir light an 
soiiLlike wingn, 

Teaiihifig us, tjy niotil pcLMHisi^ 

nnisoii^, 

How akin they are lo huiiiii 
things. 

And with clnldlike, <rccliiIou.s a 
feciiofi 

We bf’hcild their triwtrr buds e: 
; pand; 

I iMiibkins of our mm great irny 
retliom 

Eiiihlfiu^Md tilt: blight Will bell 
! laiiih 
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THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

1 HAVK read, in some old, marvel¬ 
lous tale, 

Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres 
pale 

Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Beside the Moldaifs rushing 
stream, 

With the wan moon overhead, 
'fliere stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 

\¥hite as a sea - fog landward 
bound, 

I’he spectral camp was seen, 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound uas 
there, 

No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 

Tlie mist-like !)anners clasped the 
air, 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

Ihii when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
llie white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 
11 le troubled arlny fled ; 

Up^rosc the glorious morning st:*!!*. 
The gliastly host was deacl. 

I have read, in the marvellous 
heart of man, 

That strange and mystic scroll, 
That an army of phantoms vast 
and wan 

Beleaguer the human souL 

isneamped l>eside life’s rushing 
stream, 

Jii Fancy’s misty light, 
iiigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 




I Upon its midnight battle-ground 
j The spectral camp is seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Flows the River of Life between. 

j No other voice nor sound is there, 
j ^ In the army of the grave; 

; No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’s wave. 

And when the solemn and deep 
church-bell 

luitreats the soul to pray, 
i 11)e midnight phantoms feel the 
spell, 

Hic shadows sweej} awajc 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled ; 
f'aith shineth as a morning star. 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE 
DYING YEAR, 

Yes, the^ Year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Hacks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely! 

'Phe leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow; 
i'aw^I caw I the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of woe ! 

Through woods and mountain 
passes 

The winds, like anthems, roll; 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing, * Pray for this poor soul, 
l^^'ray, pray! ^ 

And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And fmtter their doleful prayers ; 
But their pra^jers are all in vain, 
All in vain I 
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There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and 
with heather, 

Like weak, despised Lear, 

A king, a king I 

Then comes the summer-like day. 
Bids the old man rejoice I 
His joy 1 his last! 0, the old man 
• gray 

Loveth that ever-soft voice, 
(.Gentle and low. 

To the crunsoE woods he saitli, 

To the voice gentle and low 
Of tiie soft air, like a daugliter's 
breath, 

* lYay do not mock me so! 

Do not laugh at me !' 

And now the sweet day is ; 

Cold in his arms it lies; 

No stain from its breath spread 
Over th(; glassy skie-, 

Xo mist or stain I 

Then, too, the Old V(‘ar dieth. 

And the forests utt<‘r a, tnoaii, 
Like the voice of one who rrieth 
In the wiklern(‘.ss alone* 

^ Vex iKJt his ghost! ” 

'Then comes, with an awful riiar, 
(Withering and sounding on, 

I'he storm-wind from La!)rados , 
The witul Kuroclydom 
'I'he .stonn»win<l! 

Howl i howl! and from tlie ioresi 
Sweep the red leaves away ! 
Would, the sins that thou abhoiTesti 
0 Soul 1 could thus decay, 

And be swept away! 


For there shall come a mighli 
blast. 

There shali lie a darker d»iy ; 
And the stars, from heaven <lom 
cast 

j Like red leaves I'rnsvept away 
I Kyrie, ideyMUi! 

I Christe, i4e)'son ! 


VEMTOL 

Yi: \oice.'^, that arose 
x\fter the JCv^mingX < hew, 

And whispercci to my restless iif»i 
re|K>se I 

iJo, br<‘atlH? it in llie car 
i d all who doubt ami f<Mr, 

And say to thrm, * Ik; of go* 
i:lic!cr ! * 

s \‘c sotmd^», so hn\ aiifl < iilio, 
'Thai in flic gr»f\CN of bahu, 
Srrmcf.1 to me like an aaigc 
psaiiii! 

i io, iiiingli; ) cl uia c inoir 
With flic |iripc|iial roar 
t ifthe pine ft>rrsL d,irk ami Itoai 

} I’onguch ol llir dead, iioi lo'it, 

Btil sfMjakiiig froiii ilfalh's Irosf, 
Like fiery loiigiies at Pwiircicat! 

tilimiarr, as jdiicivil laiiipa, 

Amkl the chiils ami damps 
uf the vast iihdii mdiw Deal 
imcaiitin! 


n 



^dxtut (J)oent0, 


™>' Hte, and all of them before 

Others f schools, and seem to be successful. 

% wgabond and precarious existence in the corners of newspapers: or ha\c 
Kkhnnlf At r^ fuii awuy to scck theif fortunes beyond the sea.^ Isay, with the 

mhu° ulii I ^ occasion; I canimt be displeased to see these children of 

'1 • 1 exposed, broujrht from their wanderings in lanes 

gtrb ^ ^ lodged, m order to golorth into the world together in a more decorous 


AN APRIL BAY. 

WfiEN the warm sun, that brings 
heed-tinie and harvest, has re¬ 
turned aigain, 

’ ris sweet to visit the still wood, 
where jmrings 

Hie first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well, 

W’lien^ forest glades are teeming 
with bright forms, 

Xor dark and many-folded clouds 
foretell 

1'!ie coming-on of storms, 

f'roin the eaitlds loosened mould 
1'he sapling draws its sustenance, 
and thrives; 

Hwugh stricken to the heart with 
winteris cold, 

l‘he drooping tree revives. 

Hic softly-warbled song 
i’omes from the pleasant woods, 
amd coloured win^s 
Glance cpiick in the bright »un, that 
moves along 

11ie forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 
Hie silver woods with light, the 
green slojpe throws 
Its shadows in the liollawa of the 

hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 


I And when the eve is born, 

I In the blue lake the sky, o^er-readi- 
I ing far, 

Is hollowed out, and the moon dips 
her horn, 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 
Stand ^the gray rocks, and trem¬ 
bling shadows throw, 

And the fair trees look over, side 
by side, 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are 
wed ; 

Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn 
^brought, 

Lifers golden fruit is shed. 


AUTUBIN. 

With what a glory comes and 

f oes the year! 

*uds of spring, those beautiful 
harbingers 

Of sunny skies and c:loudkss times, 
enjoy 

Life's newness, and earth's gai'ni* 
ture spread out; 

And when the silver habit of thC' 
clouds 
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CtMiies down upon the autumn him, 
and with 

A sober gladness the old }c:tir takes 

His bright inheritance of golden 
fruits, 

A pomp and pageant till the splen¬ 
did scene. 

'{‘here is a beautiful spirit hrealii» 
ing tinw 

Its mellow ri< hness on thecliislered 
trees, 

And, from a beaker full of ricJiesf 
dyes, 

IVniring mnv glory on the aiilniini 
WtKHis, 

And dipping in warm liglil the 
pillared clouds. 

Morn on the moimiaiig like a suiti- 
iner bird, 

I. ids up her purple wing, anil in die 
vales 

l‘he gentle wind, a swf»et and piis- 
sionato wooer, 

KishCS the hluHhing Irah and stirs 
up life 

Udthin the y^oleiiin uoods of ash 
dcep-criinsom’«l, 

And silvfu’ lH*eflg arid iiiaide 
}'elIow-lt‘avrd, 

W'herc! Autumn, like a faint old 
mmif sits down i 

By the wayside a-weary. Unoiigli 
tlie trees ^ ; 

I'lie golden roftln niovrs, llie pin - 
pie fitidg 

lluit on wild iherry and red cetl.ir 
fmls, 

A winter hirti, roiiif*s witli its plain- 
five whisths 

Am! pedcH by flu* ttilrlidia/rl, 
whilst aloud s 

Id'oin coUage roofs the waibliisg 

hltic^bird sings, I 

And merrily, with «fi-rrjsfatml , 
stroke, ! 

bouncI.H from the lliresltiiig-llnor llir 
busy ilail 


O what a glory doth this wo 
put on 

for him who, with a fervent hcr 
goes fortli 

Lhidcr the bright and glorious si 
and looks 

On ilutieswell performed, and d* 
well spent! 

For him tin; wind, uy, and 1 
yellotv hmves, 

Shall ha\'e a \'oice, and gi\e h 
elot|ueiU tearhings. 

lie shall so hear the solemn liyi 
that Death 

I las Ihted up for all. I hat he shall 

dki his long resting-place uitlmn 
tear. 


WOODS IN WINTEE. 

W'iii.N ttiiitfr wimls iire pierci 
chill, 

And through the hawtiiorn bln 
the. gak, 

Wbih solemn fei*! I ila* hii 

'Fhat fWcrbifmN liir loiady vak 

tt‘rr the luire upland, and away 

*rhniugli die kiig rem h of(lr» 
woods, 

11m einhrailng jaiiibi'amn Oia.Ui 
pluy, 

And gh^d«irn iIic.hi: deep 

\\ heri% Hvisied roimd ihr barr 
oak, 

I'lie .siiiiiiimr uiie in lieau 

rillilK, 

And siiifiinri wiini, the stilliw 
lirokf, 

llie crystal h it le is Imiig. 

W here, froiii ilirir tin 

mule spriiigH 

Four out the rivrr^» giafliiai ii« 

Sbrilly the skateiD ifnii rings, 

And voices fill ihr woudfaiitl »k 



AhcI woods were brightened, and 

soft gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-dad 
vales. 

llie clouds were far beneath me : 
bathed in light, 

I'hey gathered mid-way round the 
wooded height, 

And, in their fading glory, shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrowm_ 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting 
glance, 

1‘hroiigh the gray mist thrust up its 
shattered lance, 

And rocking on the clil'f was left 

Tlte dark pine blasted, bare, and 
deft. 

Tile veil of doiul was lifted, and 
below 

ijlowed the rii'li valley, anti the 
river’s flow 

Was darkened l)y the forest’s 
.shade, 

i H‘ glistened in the white <.aM:ade ; 

’Where upward, in the mellow blush 
of day, 

Hic noisy bittern wheeled his 
sfiiral way. 

I heard the distant^ watets riaslu 

I saw the current whirl and flash, 

And richly, by the blue lake’s silver 
beach, 

'Hie woods were bendiug ^ulli a 
silent reach. 

’Lhen o'er the vale, with gentle 
swell I 

‘I he Juusie of the \ illage !>dl 

dame sweetly io the erho-giving 
hills; 

And the wild horn, whose voice the 
%voc>dland fills# 

Was ringing to the merry shout, 

Hiat faint and far the glen nent <mt. 

Wliere, answering to the sttdden 
shoty thin smoke, 

TIoougli lhi( k"lcM\ ed luaiidiCN, 
from the dingle Inokf. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldsl 
forget, 

If thou wouklst read a lesson, that 
will keep 

I’hy heart from fainting and thy 
" soul from sleep, 

(1 o to lhe woods iiiid hills i No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature 
wears. 

THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 

TiiKkL i.-> a epuel spirit in these 
w«>ot.!s. 

That dwells where’er the geutie 
houth-a\ind ]>l(nvs ; 

W’here, underneath the whUe 
llumn, in tlie glade, 

The ^vild flowers bloom, or, kissing 
the soft air, 

*r!ie leaves almvc their biinny pain is 
outspread. 

With what a tciuler and liiipab- 
sioiied \'oii:c 

It fills the nice and delicate ear o! 

i tlumght, 

When the fast UHlirrlng star ol 
niorning comes 

O’er-riding the gray hills uitli 
gtfleien scarf; 

in* when the cowled and dusky- 
sandalled Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the 
^vestern gate, 

Departs with silent p;u:e! Utat 
spirit moves 

I In the green valley, where the 
silver bror?k 

I* rom its full ktver pours the white 
cascaide; 

And, babbling low ainld the tanglr«l 
woods, 

Slips down ihrouMii moss^gi'ottii 
Stones with eiidkss laiiglrten 

Ami frepuenb on the cvcrlasiing 
hilD, 
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Its feet go fortlu when it doth 
wrap itself 

In all the dark emba*oidery of the 
storm, 

And shouts the stern, strong wind. 
And here, amid 

The silent majesty of these deep 
woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy 
thoughts from earth, 

As to the sunshine and the pure, 
bright air 

Their tops the green trees lift. 
Hence gifted bards 

J'lave ever loved the calm and 
quiet shades. 

For tliem there was an elocfuent 
voice in all 

llie sylvan pomp of woods, the 
golden sun, 

d'lie flowers, the leaves, the river 
on its way, 

blue ski{‘s, an<l silver clouds, and 
gentle winds, 

'TIh; swelling upland, where the 
sidelong sun 

Aslant the w'ooded slope at even*- 
ing goes, 

Cb'oves, through whose broken roof 
the sky looks in, 

IVIountain, and shattered dilT, anti 
sunny vale, 

'fhe distant lake, fountains, and 
mighty tn^es, 

In many a lazy syllable, repeating 

1‘heirold pt»(*tif: legends tothe wind. 

And this is tlu^ sweet spirit, that 
doth fill 

'rin‘ world ; and, in tliese wayward 
days of youth, 

\Iy busy fancy oft embodies it, 

As a briglit image of the light and 
beauty 

'i'hat dwell in nature; of llie Itea- 
venly forms 

\Vv wornliip in our dreams, am! 
the soft hues 




I'hat stain tlie wild bird’s wing, 
and flush the clouds 
W'hen the sun sets. Within her 
tender eye 

The heaven of April, %vith its 
changing light, 

And when it tvears the blue of 
May, is hung, 

And on her lip the rich, red rose. 
Her hair 

is like the summer tresses of the 
trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, 
and on her cheek 
Ibusbes the richness of an autumn 
.. sky, 

With ever-shifting beauty. Then 
her breath— 

It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 
As, from the morning’s dewy 
flowers, it comes 

Full of their fragrance, that it is a 

joy 

lo have it round us, and her silver 
voice 

Is the rich music of a summer bird, 
Heard in the still night, with its 
pas.sionate cadence. 

BURIAL OF THE MINNI- 
SINK, 

On sunny slope and bcechen swell, 
The shadowed light of evening fell; 
And, where the maple's leaf was 
brown, 

With soft and silent lapse came 
down 

The glory, that the wood receives, 
At sunset, in its golden leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow liglit 
Hose the blue hills. One cloud of 
white, 

Around a flir uplifted cone, 
Inthewarmblushof evening shone; 
An Image of tlie silver lakes, 

By which the Indian's soul awakes. 



S<lrft4r (poijttei. 


But soon a funeral hymnwas heard 
Where the soft breath of evening 
stirred 

The tall, gray forest; and a band 
Of stem in heart, and strong in 
hand, 

Came winding clown beside the 
wave, 

To lay the red chief in his grave, 

I1iey sang, that by his native 
bowers 

ffe stood, in the last moon of 
dowers. 

And thirty smavshad n<'»t yc:t shed 
I’heir gh)ry on the warrior’s head : 
lint, as the siiunner fruit decays, 

So died lie in tlsose naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roe!)Uck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
its heavy folds the weapons, made 
h'or the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt of shells and 
beads. 


Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the 
slain; 

Beliind, the long procession came 
Of hoarj" men ana chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of bis proud and 
martial dress, 

Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless, 
With darting eye, and nostril 
spread, 

And heavy and ijiipatient tread, 
lie came; and oft that eye' so 
proud 

Asked for his rider in t!ie crowd. 

'fhey !)uried the dark chief; tliey 
freed 

Beside tju* grave Ids battle steed; 
And swift an arrow edeaved its way 
To his stern heart I One pierring 

neigh 

Arrwe, anti, on tlie dead inaiBft 
plain, 

'I'he rider grasps his steed again. 




WRITTEN BETWEB:N 1S24 AND 1826. 


THANKSGIVING. 

When first in ancient time from 
JubaFs tongue 

The tuneful anthem filled the morn¬ 
ing air, 

To sacred hymnings and IClysian 
song 

His music-breathing shell the 
minstrel woke. 

Devotion breathed aloud from 
every chord : 

The voice of praise was heard in 
every tone, 

And prayer, and thanks to Him the 
Eternal One, 

'fo Him, that with bright inspira- 
. lion touched 

The high and gifted lyre of heavenly 
song, 

And warmed the soul with new 
vitality. 

A stirring energy through Nature 
breathed: 

'The voice of adoration from her 
broke, 

Swelling aloud in every breeze, and 
heard 

Long in the sullen waterfall,— what 
time 

Soft Spring or hoary Autumn threw 
on earth 

Its bloom or blighting,- when the 
Summer smiled, 

Or Winter o’er the year’s sepuIHire 
mourned. 

The Deity was thei*e !- a nameless 
spirit 

IVIoved in the breasts of men to do 
Him homage; 


And when the morning smiled, or 
evening pale 

Hung weeping o’er the melancholy 
urn, 

They came beneath the broad o’er- 
arching trees, 

And in their tremulous shadow wor¬ 
shipped oft, 

Where pale the vine clung round 
their simple altars, 

And gray moss mantling hung. 
Above was heard 

The melody of winds, breathed out 
as the green trees 

Bowed to their quivering touch in 
living beauty, 

And birds sang forth their cheerful 
hymns. Below 

The bright and widely wandering 
rivulet 

Struggled and gushed amongst the 
tangled roots 

That choked its reedy fountain, and 
dark rocks 

Worn smooth by the constant cur¬ 
rent. Even there 

The listless wave, that stol<» with 
mellow voice 

Where reeds grew rank on the 
rushy-fringed brink, 

And the green sedge bent to the 
wandering wind, 

Sang with a cheerful song of sweet 
tranquillity. 

Men felt the heavenly influence, 
and it stole 

Like balm into their hearts, till all 
was peace ; 

And even the air they breathed, 
the light they saw, 



Jfuwintfe 

Became religion; for the ethereal 
spirit 

That to soft music wakes the chords 
of feeling, 

And mellows everything to beauty, 
moved 

With cheering energy within their 
breasts, 

And made all holy there,“for all 
was love. 

The morning stars, that sweetly 
sang together, 

The moon, that hung at night in 
the mid-sky, 

Dayspring, and eventide, and all 
the fair 

And beautiful forms of nature, had 
a t^oice 

Of eloquent worship. Ocean with 
its tides 

Swelling and deep, where low the 
infant storm 

Hung on Ins dun, dark cloud, aiul 
heavily beat 

The pulses of the sea, .sent forth a 
voice 

Of awful adoration to the .spirit 

That, wrapt in darknes.s, nua'ed 
upon its face. 

And when the b(nv of eviming 
arched the east, 

Or, in the moonlight pahs th<* 
curling wave ; 

Kissed with a sweet embrace the 
sea-worn beach, | 

And soft the song of winds rann* 
o’er the waters, . 

I’he mingled melody of wind and 

WAVQ ! 

'fouched like a heavenly anthem , 
on the ear; 

J'or it arose a tuneful hymn of wor¬ 
ship. I 

And have m/r hearts grown «a)ki ? , 
Are there on earth j 

No pure reflections caught from 
heavenly light ? j 

Have our mutelips no hymn,- mtr 
souls no song ? 


Let him that In the '^atmmer day of 
youth 

Keeps pure the holy fount of youth¬ 
ful feeling, 

And him that In the nightfall of his 
yeans 

Lies down in Ids las! sleep, and 
shuts in peace 

ffis dim pale eyes on lififs short 
wayfaring, 

Braise Hitn that rules the destiny of 
man. 

AUT0MNAL NIGHTFALL. 

Rot’NO- AutumnK U'loiilrlering 
urn, 

I..mid moiirns the chill and cheer¬ 
less gale, 

When nightfall tlic 

vale. 

And stars in beamy hiirii, 

*'ris the yeads eventide. 

11'ic wind, lik«* one that f^ighs in 

pain 

nVr jtiys that neVr will hlofjin 
itmum 

Mourns Oil the far hiiHide, 

And yet my peindte eye 

Rests on the faiiil blur nioniitain 
long, 

Aiid ftjr the f.drydaiid of song, 

'rfnit lies heyorKl, I rigln 

'Hie inooii yiividi« her brow j 

In the micLsky her urn 
Imght* 

And in her Mini and iitdlownig light 

llw Vitiley sleefH hrioiv. 

riion the liiyel gmy 

Tlmlyreof Awtiiinii iittHliiiiig, 

And o’er its treiiiiiloms rlwrdi are 
tiling 

'i’lie fringes of liecay, 
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I Stand deep musing here, 
I'eneath the dark and motionless 
beech, 

Whilst wandering winds of nightfall 
reach 

IMy melancholy ear. 

The air breathes chill and free; 
A Spirit in soft music calls 
From Autumn’s gray and moss- 
grown halls, 

And round her withered tree. 

The hoar and mantled oak, 

With moss and twisted ivy brown, 
Bends in its lifeless beauty down 
Where weeds the fountain choke. 

That fountain’s hollow voice 
fmhoes the sound of precious 
things .* 

Of early feeling’s tuneful springs 
Choked with rmr blighted joys. 

Leaves, that the night-wind 
bears 

I'o earth’s cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 

And of our fading* years. 

The tree that shades the plain, 
W'asting and hoar as time decays, 
S!')ring shall renew witli cheerful 
(lays,.. 

But not my joys again. 


ITALIAN SCENERY, 

—Nioirr rests in Ijeauty on Blont 

Alto. 

Beneath its shade the lieauteous 
Arno sleeps 

In '\'alloinbrosa’s bos(»m, and dark 
trees 

Bend with a calm aitd quiet shadow 
down 

Upon the beauty of that siieht river. 
Still in th(‘ west, a rnelancholy smile 
Manthis the lips of day, and twilight 
pale 


?vToves like a spectre in the dusky 

sky: 

While eve’s sweet star on the fast¬ 
fading* year 

Smiles calmly :—Music steals at 
intervals 

Across the %vater, with a tremulous 
swell, 

From out the upland dingle of tall 
firs, 

And a faint footfall sounds, where 
dim and dark 

Hangs the gray willow^ from the 
river’s brink, 

Overshadowing its current, Slowdy 
there 

The lover’s gondola drops down 
the stream, 

Silent,—save when its dipping oar 
is heard. 

Or in its eddy sighs the rippling 

Mouldering and moss - grown 
through the lapse of years, 

In motionless beauty stands the 
giant oak, 

Whilst those that saw its green and 
flourishing* youth 

.Are gone and are forgotten. Soft 
the fount, 

W'hose secret springs the star-light 
pale discloses, 

Guslies in hollow music, and be¬ 
yond 

Hie broader river .sweeps its silent 
way, 

^Mingling a silver current with that 
sea, 

Whose waters have no tides, com¬ 
ing nor going. 

On noiseless wing along that fair 
blue .sea 

ilie halcyon flits,”.-and where the 

wearied storm 

a loud moaning, all is peace 
again, 

A calm is on the d(*ep 1 Tlie 
winds that came 
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OVr the dark sea-siirge with a 
tremulous breathing, 

And mourned on the dark cliff 
where weeds grew rank, 

And to the autumnal death-dirge 
the deep sea 

Heaved its long billows,—with a 
cheerless song 

Have passed away to the cold earth 
again, 

lake a wayfaring rnmirner. Silently 

Up from the calm sea’s clim and 
distant verge, 

Full ami unveiled the imnufs broad 
disk emerges. 

On Tivoli, ami whonttho fury hues 

('H autumn glow upon Abrtu*/i’.^ 
woods, 

The silver light is spreading. Far 
above, 

Encompassed with their thin, eold 
atmosphere, 

The Apimnincfs uplift their siiinvy 
brows, 

Ulowlng with (Holder beauty, where 
unheard 

'fhe eagle screams in the fathom¬ 
less ether, ^ 

And slays his wearicfi wing. 
Here let m pause ! 

The spirit of iliese sniitmies the 
BOllI 

That dwells within tlwse steefi aiul 
iliffirult places 

Speaks a mysterious language to 
mine own, 

And brings iiiiiilierable iniistiig’i. 
Earth 

Sleeps ill the shades of nightfall 
and the sea 

Spreads like ii thin blue lia/e be* 

^ neatli my fret, 

Wfiilst the g^ray columiiM and the 
mouldering ioiiiIm 

Of the Imprial Cliyjiidifeii deep 

Beneath the mantle of ilieir 
shadows, rest. 

\fy spirit looks on earth! A 


‘ Comes silently: ‘ Dreamer, is earth 

j thy (1 welling F 

I Lo! nursed within tliat fair ami 
I ffuitfii! bosom 

Which has sustained thy being, 
and within 

The colder breast of Ocean, lie tlie 
germs 

of thine^own dissolution! E’en 
the air, 

That fans the dear fdue sky and 
gives thee strength - - 
Up from the sullen lake i>f moulder¬ 
ing reeds, 

Am! the widi* waste of forest, 
where the osier 

llirives in the damp ami motion¬ 
less almospherce 

Shall bring the dire and wasting 
pestilence 

And Idighl thy dseek. Dream thou 
of higher thingn; 

l‘his world Is not iliy lioiiir ! ’ Am! 
yet my eye 

Bests upon earth again ! How 
beautiful 

Where wild \>Iiuo heaves its sullen 
\v;iveH 

Down the high diff of gray and 
shapeless granite, 

Hung oil the uirliiig iiibt, the 
liioonligiit bow 

’ Ardies the iieriloiis ii\ei\ A fa»ii 
Itghi 

! Silvers the Alliaiiiari moiiiitaimg 
and the haw* 

'riial rests U|kw their siiiiirnits, 
irtdiows down 

‘riie miderer feiittires of tliidr 
lic*aiiiy. J'aini 

And dim*dkcov€red glciiv the 
Saliinc hilk. 

And lifitriting to the iniitwitre 
iimw nlirll 

High oil I hr rlilfn of 1‘erraciiia 
RlitndR 

The rji/ale of ilir royal Urciild in 
ruins. 




But night is in her wane day’s 
early flush 

Glows like a hectic on her fading 
cheek, 

Wasting its beauty. And the 
opening dawn 

With cheerful lustre lights the royal 

city, 

Where, with its proud tiara of dark 
towers, 

It sleeps upon its own romantic 


Have spurned life’s threshold with 
a desperate foot: 

And others have gone mad,—and 
she was one! 

Her lover died at sea ; and they 
had felt 

A coldness for each other when 
they parted; 

But love returned again, and to 
her ear 

Came tidings that the ship which 
bore her lover 

Had suddenly gone down at sea, 
and all were lost. 

I saw her in her native vale, when 


. n 


THE LUNATIC GIRL, 

IvIOST beautiful, most gentle! Yet 
how lost 

To all that gladdens the fair earth ; 
the eye 

That watched her being; the 
maternal care 

That kept and nourished her; and 
the calm light 

That steals from our own thoughts, 
and softly rests 

On youth’s green valleys and 
smooth-sliding waters! 

Alas I few suns of life, and fewer 
winds, 

Had withered or liad wasted the 
fresh rose 

1'hat l)loomed upon her die(‘k; 
but one chill frost 

Came in that early Autumn, when 
ripe thought 

Is rich and beautiful, and blighted 

And the fair,stalk grew languid 
day by day. 

And drooped, and drooped, and 
shed Its many U‘a\a‘S. 

’Tis said that some have died of 
love, and some, 

lliat once from beauty’s liigli 
romance had c'aughl 

Love’s passionate fl'elings and 
heart-wasting cares, 


. 

The aspiring lark up from the 
reedy river 

Mounted on cheerful pinion; and 
she sat 

Casting smooth pebbles into a 
clear fountain, 

And marking how they sunk ; and 
oft she sighed 

1'or him that perished thus in the 
vast deep. 

She had a sea-shell, that her lover 
brought 

From the far-distant ocean, and 
she pressed 

Its smooth cold lips unto her ear, 
and thought 

It whispered tidings of the dark 
])lue sea; 

And sad she cried, ‘ The tides are 
out !*■-and now 

I see his corse upon the stormy 
beach! ^ 

Around her neck a string of rose- 
lipped shells, 

And coral, and white pearl, was 
loosely hung, |fan, 

And dose beside iier lay a delicate 

Made of the halcyon’s blue wing; 
and W'hen 

She looked upon it, it would calm 
her thoughts 

As that bird calms the ocean,-.for 

it gave 
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Afournful, yet pleasant iiifiiioj'y* 
Once I niarktal 

When through tlie mountain 
hollows and green w<H'>ds 
That bent beneath its footsteps 
the loud wind 

Came with a voice as of the rest¬ 
less deep, 

She raised her head, and on 1 un- 
pale cold cheek 

A beauty of diviner seeming came: 
And then she spread her hands, 
and smiled, as if 
She welcomed a long-aliseiit friend, 
-.and then 

Shrunk timorously I'lark agaim 
and wept 

I turned away; a nniltiiwdo of 
thoughts, 

Afournful and dark, were crowding 
on my mind, 

And as I left that lost and ruined 
^ one,.. ■■■ 

A living im-muinent ih-ai stdl on 
earth 

dliere is warm hwet and iler‘|,i 

sincerity. 

She gazed upon the west, where 
the blue sky 

Held, like an ocaan* in iis wide 
embrace 

'Hiose fairy islands of bright rioiid 
that lay 

So calm and quietly in Hm thiti 
ether. 

And then she poiiilec! where, alone 

and high, 

One little cloud saih^d cmwarcl, like 

a lost 

And wandering bark, and fainter 
grew, and fainter, 

And soon was swalicnvrd up in the 
blue depths. 

And when it sunk away, ^dK• 

turned again 

With sad dffHpondency and tears 

to earth, 

dhr<n‘ long ami we^y nmnihH, 
■■■yet not a wht«|li*i ^ 


tdf -tern reproach for iliat mlcl 
parting I Hum 

She sat nojoiiger hy her favourite 

hnmtain ! 

Slic was at rest for ever. 


THE VENETIAN GOM- 
BOLIER. 

i(‘st the weary oar! soft 
airs 

Hrfsithe om in tint rfcrarrhiiig 
sky ; 

And X ighi sw«u‘i Xighi serenidy 
wears 

A smile of prare ; her noon is 

nigh. 

Where the i.ill fir in qiiiei slaiuls, 
\jui waves, eiiihraeltig ilir* 

» haste sluwes, 

Mou‘ o*er sea-slielh and bright 
■•^and'% 

h> heard the sruiiMl of di|i|jiiig 
nar-.. 

ShiIi o’er the wave tlie light hark 
springs, _ 

i.o\eX midniglii hoiii dmvv« 
lingering near : 

And list ! liX liitirful viol rtriiig^ 
The young Vnirliati Hoiiidolier, 

1.0 ! iui the silvrr^iidrrotftii deep, 

I Hi eai’lli iind tier 
lakes^ 

And where llir^silciii rivtr^ swerp, 
hniiii file tliifi eioiid fair iiioiiii- 
liglif hmikw. 

Soil lined* liiimilitfs iiioiiiid, niid 
die?i 

hi the raliii hoMUii of llie ?4r i; 
Wiiilsf ill lirr rrll llir iitivhe 
siglci 

Hei %esprts |ii hrr rosaiy. 
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At their dim altars bow fair forms, ' 
In tender charity fur those 

That, helpless left to life’s rude | 
storms, I 

Have never found this calm j 
repose. j 

The bell swings to its midnight ^ 
chime, 

Relieved against the deep blue ' 
sky! ! 

Haste ! dip the oar again! ~ ’tis ■ 
time 

I'o seek Genevra's balcony. 


DIRGE OVER A NAMELESS i 
GRAVE. I 

I 

1>V yon still river, where the wave \ 

Is winding slow at evening’s i 
close, j 

Hie beech upon a nameless grave 

Its sadly-moving shadow throws. 

O’er the fair woods the sun looks 
clown 

Upon the many-l winkling leaves, 

And twilight’s mellow shades are 
hroivn, 

Where darkly the green turf 
upheaves. 

The river glides in silence there, 

And hardly waves the sapling 
tree : 

Sweet flowers are springing, and 
the air 

Is full of balm,--but where is 
she? 

I’hey bade her wed a son of pride, 

And leave the hopes she 
cherished long; 

She loved but one,-.and would 

not hide 

A love which knew no wrong. 

And months went sadly cm, and 
years; 

And she was wasting day l:>y day ; 


At length she died; and many 
tears 

Were shed, that she should pass 
away. 

Then came a gray old man, and 
knelt 

With bitter weeping by her 
tomb ; 

And others mourned for him, who 
felt 

That he had sealed a daughter’s 
doom, 

The funeral train has long passed 
on, 

And time wiped dry the father’s 
tear I 

Farewell, lost maiden ! there is one 

That mourns thee yet,—and he 
is here. 


A SONG OF SAVOY. 

As tlie dim twilight shrouds 
The mountains’ purple crest, 
And Summer’s white and folded 
clouds 

Are glowing in the west, 
i.oud shouts come up the rocky 
dell, 

And voices hail the evening 

Faint is the goatherd’s song. 

And sighing comes the breeze ; 
The silent river sweeps along 
Amid its bending trees, 

And the full moon shines faintly 
there, 

And music tills the evening air. 

Beneath the waving tirs 
I The tinkling cymbals sound; 

^ And as the wind the foliage stirs, 

1 feel the dancers bound 
Where tJie green branches,'arclieti 
’ a,hove, 

i Bend over this tair scene of love. 
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And he is there that sought I And bitter feelings passed o’er him 

My young heart long ago ! I theig 

But he has left me,-*-" though I i As he stood by the populous haunts 
thought ! of men. 

He ne^er could leave me so. ' 

Ah ! lovers* vows, ..how frail arc ; ^ Autumn came over 

they! ' Bie woods 

And his were made but yesterda\’. . ^b:>Ie out from their 

' : solitudes: 


W’hy comes he not ? 1 call 

In tears upon him yet; 

’Twere better ne*er lo love at all, 
lliaii love, and tlien forget ! 
Why conies he not r Alas! I 
should 

Reclaim him slill, if weeping coukL 

Hut see,...he leaves the glade, 

And Ixckons me a.way : 

He comes to seek his mottniain 
maid; 

1 cannot chide his stay. 
i ilad sounds adong the valley swell, 
And voices hail the evening bell. 

THE INDIAN HDNTER. 

WiiiiM the .summer Inirvcst wais 
giitliered in, 

Ami the sheaif of the gkaner grew 

wliite auul thim 

And the ploughshare Wiisin its fur¬ 
row kft, 

Where the stubble land haul been 
lately deft, 

An Indian lumter, with unsinmg 
bow, 

Looked down where the valley lay 
stretched below, 

lie was a stranger there, and all 

t hat <iay 

Had been out on the Iiilk, a periH 
Oils way, 

But the foot of the deer was far 
and fleet, 

And tim wolf kepi aloof from the 
hunter’s feet. 


; The moss was while on the inapIeT 

j trunk, 

I .\nd dead from its arms the |>ale 

vine shrunk, 

; And ripencil the mellow fruit bung, 
^ ^ and red 

I W’ere the trees* withered leaves 
! around it stud. 

I I’he foot of the reaper naned slow 
on the lawn, 

And tin; sickle cut down the yelknv 
corn ; 

• l*lic mower sung loud by the 
; meadow-side, 

I Where the mists of evening were 
' spreading wide. 

And the voice of the herdsiiian 
came up the lea, 

' And the dance went round by the 
greeimood tree, 

! 'riieji the biinler turned laway fkuii 
that scene, 

, Where the home of Ids fathers 
' cuice had Ireen, 

I And licard by the distant and 
! measured stroke 

Thai the woodman hewed down 
the giiini oak, 

I Aialfmrning ihoughlH llaslied over 
his mind 

I Of tint while iimiiT faiili and love 
j iinkiiici 

'Jim intam of the harveal grew high 
? and brigiii, 

As her golrkm horn pkned the 

i loud of' while; 

A footstep wan Imard in ilie iui»- 
tllng If rake 



Where the beech overshadowed j 
the misty lake, ^ | 

And a mourning voice, and a i 
plunge from shore. I 

And the hunter was seen on the j 
hills no more. 

When years had passed on, by 
that still lake-side 
The fisher looked down through 
the silver tide, 

And there, on the smooth, yellow^ 
sand displayed, 

A skeleton wasted and white was 
laid, I 

And ’twas seen, as the waters | 
moved deep and slow, ' 

That the hand was still grasping a 
hunter’s bow. 

JECKOYVA. 

'Mir* Itidiun chief, Jr.fkoyvii, as 
hiivs, prrislxsl al(»nc on the;' inounUin whicli 
now bears his nanic. overtook hijn 

whilst hujttinji' ainonj.i; the cliffs, an<l ho was 
not hfanl of till after a lonjj time, when his 
luilf-(le(raye<l corpse was f'ounfl at the foot, of 
a liijjh rock, over which he nmst have, fallen. 
Mount jeckoyva is near the. White Hills. 

They made the warrior’s grave 
beside 

'Fhe dashing of his native title ; 

And there was mourning in the 
glen.. 

Hie strong wall of a tliousand 

men— 

O’er him tliiis fallen in his pride, 
hire mist tif age, or blight, or blast, 
Had o’er his mighty spirit past. 

Hit-y made the warrloris grave 
beneath 

The btmding tif the wild elm’s 
wreatli, 

When the dark himters inercing 
eye 
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Had found that mountain rest on 
high, 

Where, scattered by the sharp 
wind’s breath, 

Beneath the rugged cliff were 
thrown 

The strong belt and the mouldering 
bone. 

Where was the warrior’s foot, when 
first 

lire red sun on the mountain burst ? 

Where, when the sultry noontime 
came 

On the green vales with scorching 
flame, 

.\nd made the woodlands faint 
with thirst ? 

’'fwas where the wind is keen and 
loud. 

And the gray eagle breasts the 
cloud. 

Where was the warrior’s foot wlien 
night 

Veiled in thick cloud the mountain 
height ? 

None heard the loud and sudden 
crash,--- 

None saw the fallen warrior dash 

Down the bare rock so high and 
white i 

But he that drooped not in the 
chase 

j Made on the hills his burial-place. 

They found him there, when the 
long day 

(Df cold "desertion jiassed awa)% 

And traces on that barren deft 

Of struggling hard with death were 
left,-. 

lieep marks and footprint^ in 
the day I ^ . 

And they have laid this feathery 
helm 

By the dark river and green elm. 
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THE SEA DIVER. 

My way is on the bright blue sea, 
My sleep upon its rocking tide ; 

And many an eye has followed me 
Where billows clasp tlic worn 
seaside. 

My plimnige bears the crimson 
blush, 

When ocean by the sun is kissed; 

When fades the evening’s purple 
tliisig 

Jviy dark wing c!ea\‘es the sih’cr 
mist. 

Full many a fathom down ])eaea,tfi 
'i'he bright arch the s|.>Icndi<l 
deep, 

.My ear has heartl the sea-slifll 
breat he 

t Wr living myriads in llicur sleep. 

'riu?y rested by the coral throne, 
And by the pearly diadem ; 

\\ here tlic pale sca-grape had oVi - 
gnnv 11 

The. glorioii-. dwellings iinick foi 

them. 

At night ypoii iny .'^lonii-drem heti 
wing. 

I poised above a hcimless hark, 

Anri 80011 1 saw the himttered thing 
liiid passed away and left iitj 
mark. 

And when fhe. wind and slorni 
were dtuie, j 

A ship, tliai had rode <nii ihe i 
gak, j 

hunk down wiihoiit a signal gun, | 
And none was left to tell llu: < 
tak. [ 

I saw the pomp of day depari, I 

The cloud resign its golden 
crown, 

When to the ocean s beating litMil , 
The sailor’s waslril corse went ' 
dtiwm i 


Ikace be to those whose gra\'es 
are made 

Beneath the bright and silver 
sea! 

ik*ace, that tlieir relics there were 
^ laid 

With no \'ain |iride and pa- 
geantry. 




mmmm, 

I sA‘i’ by my window one night, 

And watched how the stars grew 
high, 

And the earth and skies were a 
splendid sight 

IM a solrer and miising eye. 

From heaven the silver moon 
.slione thnvii 

With gentle and mellow ray, 

Ami beneath the uxnvdcd roo!,:, 
of the town 

In broad light ami shmlow Li\. 

A glory ttUH on the silent sta, 

^Aiid liiaiidaml and island tf>o, 

I'ill a lui/€ came over the lowkm! 
leu*. 

Ami sliromkrd llial lieaiititiil biticc 

Bright in iIr; iihkiu tin; aiitutiiii 
woful 

Its crimson sort uiirolled, 

And llic trees like a splfnclid iirmy 
stcKiti 

In a panoply of gold I 

1 saw^ them waving ilicir baiiiieri 
higli. 

As their crests to the iiiglit whnl 
kiwed, 

And a distani sound on ihc «dr went 
;)y, 

l.ilc tilt! ttliii^poriiig of a crowd, 

I 





Then I watched from my window 
how fast 

The lights all around me fled,' 

As the wearied man to his slumber 
passed, 

And the sick one to his bed. 


TWO SONNETS FROM THE 
SPANISH OF FRANCISCO 
DE MEDRANO. 


Akt and N-aturk. 


All faded save one, that burned j 
With distant and steady light; 

Blit that, too, went out,—and 1 
turned 

Where my own lamp within 
shone bright! 

Thus, thought I, our joys must 
die; 

Yes, the brightest from earth we 
will; 

Till each turns away, with a sigh, 
To the lamp that burns brightly 
within. 


SONG. 

Where, from the eye of day, 

The dark and silent river 
Pursues through tangled woods a 
Wily 

O'er which the tall trees quiver,. 

I'he silver mist, tliat breaks 
From out that woodland cover, 
Betrays the hidden path it hikes, 
And hangs the current over 1 


Causa la vista el artlfido humano^ 
etc. 

The works of human artifice soon 
tire 

The curious eye; the fountain’s 
sparkling rill, 

And gardens, when adorned by 
human skill, 

Reproach the feeble hand, the vain 
desire. 

But oh! the free and wild magni¬ 
ficence 

<.)f Nature in her lavish hours doth 

steal, 

In admiration silent and intense, 

'Phe soul of him who hath a soul to 
feel. 

The river moving on its ceaseless 
way, 

The verdant reach of meadows fair 
a,nd green, ^ 

And the blue hills that bound the 
sylvan scene,— 

These speak of grandeur that 
defies decay,— 

Proclaim the Eternal Architect on 
high, 

Who stamps on all his works his 
own eternit)’’. 


So oft the thoughts that burst 
From hidden springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first, 
From our cold hearts are stealing. 

But soon the clouds that veil 
Tlie eye of Loye, when glowing, 
Betray the long unwhispered tale ■ 
Of thoughts in darkness flow¬ 
ings 


Tiuc Tw^o Harvests. 

Va vi romper aqiiesias vegas 
I hums i etc. 

But yesterday those few and hoary 
sheaves 

Waved in the golden harvest; 
from the plain 

I saw the blade shoot upward, 
and the grain 
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Put forth the imripeear aiu! lender 
ka\‘es. 

Then the glad upland Kmilcd 
upon tiui view, 

And to the air the broad green 
leaves unrolled,^ 

A peerless emerald in each hilkeri 
fold, ^ 

And on its palm a pearl cd morn¬ 
ing dew. 

And thus sprang up and ripened 
in brief space 

All that hemeath the rea|'ii‘r\ 
htckle died, 

All that smiled heauteoiis in the 
summer-tide. 

And what arc wer a copy of tliai 
race, 

'fhe later harvest of a loiiger 
year! 

Ant! oh ! hmv many fitll before 
the ripened car. 


COLUMBUS* 

A UKA.N>LATION FKtiM SCIIILLLIA 

SrKLR, hold mariner, on! albeit 
witlingh deride tl'iec. 

And the sleersinan drop idiy his 
hunt I at the helm : 

Kvei, ever lo westward I Then! 
miLsi the coabt be diseovered, 

If it hilt Ik distiiicl, liiminoii.> lie in 
thy niiiici 

Tsu.il fo the (hid that leads Iher, 
am! foihnv the ihat i - 

si If! 11 ; 

I till it iitil ycl exiflh itov. woiild if 
rihc from the flood. 

Nature with tiimiiis stawh iiniUoi 
iri league? evcrliiHtiiig ; 

\\ hill is promised to nm\ .'»Hir!y the 
othrr |«*rform 


IMSCRIPTIOM ON THE SHANKLIN FOUNTAIN 

It uowniJJ K, :4.i> fhy wrai) IitI ; 

I kink id this iotintaisi, pure awl ,»weei : 

It flows for lidi and poor the sanie. 

I’lirii go tliy rrmemlwi'iiigpfill 
llic Wiiysidr well iMUiralli ilie hill, 

The cup of Wilier in lliii iiamin 





•—-♦*+—- 

Manri^me, the author of the following;-poem, flourished in the last half of the 
fiftectith century. He follmvi;d the profession of arms, and died on the field of battle. 
Mariana,pn his ilistoiy of Spam, makes honourable mention of him as being present at tlie 
siege of Uch-s; and speaks of him as ‘a youth of estimal>le qualities, who in this war gave 
lirilhant proofs ot his valour. He died young; and was thus cut off from long exercising his 
great virtues, and exhibiting to the %vorld the light of his genius, which was already known 
to fame,’ He was mortally wounded in a skirmish near Canavete, in the year 1471).' 

'riie name of Rodrigo Manricjue, the father of tlie poet, Conde de Paredes and Maestre dc 
Santiago, is well known iii Spanish history and song. He died in 1476; according to 
Mariana, in the towji <»f I’cles; but, according to the poem of liis son, in Oeaiia. It was his 
deathjhat eaiietl forth the poem upon which rests tlie literary reputation of the younger 
Manri'jue. In the language of Ids Instorip, ‘Don Jorge Manri<|ue, in an elegant Ode, full 
ot poetic beauties, i ii'li ynibellkhinents of genius, and high moral reflections, mourned the 
fjeath <■){ his lather as with a funmal hymn,* Thi:> praise is not exagg(;rat:ed. The poem is 
a model in its kind. Its eoiuvption is'solemn and beautiful; and, in' aeeordancc with if, the 
stHe mo\eson, ealtn, dignitied, and majestic.; 


COFLAS BE MANRIQUE, 

FROM nn: spamsh. 

(id'/r ilu‘ sou! lu‘r slunibers hrfak^ 
Let tlumghi he quickened, iind 
awake; 

Awake in see 

I low MKJn this life is past anc! gone, 
An<! death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently! 

Swiftly otir pleasures glide away, 
t)ur he.'irts recall the distant day 
With many sighs; 

The moments that are s|>eeding 
fast 

We heed not, hut the past,".Ahe 

past, 

More highly pmt* 

Onward its course the present 
keeps, 

Onward the C'onslant current 
sweeps, 

*ril! life is done; 

\iid, did wc judge of limt: aright, 
111® past and fiiUirc in their flight 
\\ oiild ht m oiic* 


. I.et no one fondly dream again, 
'Fhat Hope and all her shadow)' 
train 

Will not decay; 

j Meeting as were the dreams of old, 
j Remembered like a tale that’s told, 
j 'Fhey pass away. 

Our lives are riversj gliding free 
'Fo that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
I'lie silent grave I 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
I n one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Tliitlier the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rill 
There all are equal; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still 

I will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 

The deathless few; 

■Metion entices and deceives, 

And, sj)rinklcd o’er her fragrant 
leaves, 

lies poisonous dew, 





I'o One alone iny thoughts arisCj 
The Eternal Truth, the Ooocl and 
Wise, 

'fo iiiiii I cry, 

Who shared on earlli our coniiiion 
lot, 

liut the work! coinpreheoded ikjI 
His deity. 

$ 

This world is but the rug%^€d road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller’s toot 
astray 

From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-plac:t% 
IJfe is the niiming of the race, 

We reach the goid 
When, in the mansions of the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary soul 

liid we IhU use it iis we oughi, 
Idiis world would sdiooi each 
wandering tlauJglH 
'i’o its high siaiCt 

I'\ihh wings tlui Miitl Ireyoiid I la; 
sky, 

Up to that better world on high, 
F<ir wliicli we wait. 

Yes, the glad messenger of love, 
lo guide us to our home above, 
The Saviour came; 

Born amid inortid cares and fears, 
He Huffered in this vale af tears 
A death of shame. 

Behold cT what delusive worth 
The bubl'de.H we pursue on eiirlh, 
llie sluipes we chase, 

Anud a ivorld of trt*a<:hery ! 
dliey vanish ere <lciith shiitH ilie. 
eye, 

And leave lui trace. 


I’inie i>teaK tfitiii from u.s, chance?, 
strange, 

Disastrous ac:cideut, ami iliangr, 
'riiat come to all; 

Even ill the most exalted slate, 
Relentless sweeps llit! sln^ke of 
fate; 

The stroiiKest fall 

1,eII me, the cliarius that lovers 
seek 

in the clear eye and blushing cheek, 
The hues that play 
i )'cr rosy lip and brow of biiow*, 
When hoary age approaches slow, 
Ah, where are they f 

The cunning skilhthe airicniH arts, 
The glc^ritaw slrcngfh that youth 
Jinparts 

f n life’s first »U4go; 

I'liese shall fajc.oim* a hca\y widghi, 
When Time mvlng;^ wide his out¬ 
ward gate 
'Id weary age. 

llie noble hhHHi of iioihio naiisr,' 
HerocMinblT/oned high lo faiiir, 
In long array; 

How, in the onward * oiirse of time, 
The laiidiiiai ks of that m e siiblliiie 
W’erc swept aw a} ! 

Some, llie dreruded sLue.% of IuhI, 
Frostnae and tramphal in the dusl, 
Hluill rise no liimt!; 

Uthers, tiy giiili and i rimr, iiiain* 
tain 

'rhe dciilchcon, ituil, without a 
slain, 

Tlicir falhrrfi boos 

Wealth and fhe lijgli rstale of pride, 
With what untiiiirly speed they 

Klitlef, 

I low soon depart! 

Bid not the tdiadomy phaiiloiiis 
»l,ay, 

IIh: vassal,! iif a iiiistrceai lliry, 

C If liikle licaii, 






These gifts in Fortune’s hands are 
found; 

Her swift revolving wheel turns 
round, 

And they are gone! 

No rest the inconstant goddess 
knows, 

But changing, and without repose, 
Still hurries on. 

Even could the hand of avarice 
save 

Its gilded baubles, till the grave 
Reclaimed its prey, 

Let none on such poor hopes rely; 
Life, like an empty dream, flits by, 
And where are they ? 

luirthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the 
dust, 

They fade and die ; 

But, in the life beyond the tomb, 
'Fhey seal the immortal spirit’s 
doom 
I'ltemally! 

The pleasures and delights which 
mask 

In treacherous smiles life’s serious 

task, 

What are they, all, 

But the fleet coursers of tlie chase, 
And death an amimsh in the race, 
Wherein we fall ? 

No foe, no dangerous pass, we heed, 
Brook no delay, Imt onwtird spaed 
With loosened rein; 

And, when the fatal smire is near, 
We strive to check our mad career, 
But strive in vain. 

Could we new charms, to age im¬ 
part, 

And fashion with a cunning art 
The human face, 

As we can clotlie, the soul with 
light, 

And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 


How busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power, 
What ardour shoiv, 

To deck the sensual slave of sin, 
Yet leave the freeborn soul within, 
In weeds of woe ! 

Monarchs, the powerful and the 
strong, 

Famous in history and in song 
Of olden time, 

Saw', by the stern decrees of fate, 
Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion ? who the 
strong ? 

Pontiff and priest, and sceptred 
throng ? 

On these shall fall 
As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it stays the shepherd’s 
breath 

Beside his stall. 

I speak not of the Trojan name, 
Neither its glory nor its shame 
I'las met our eyes ; 

Nor of Rome’s great and glorious 
dead, 

Though we have lieard so oft, and 
read, 

Their histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so long ago, 

Nor how they rolled ; 

Our theme shall be of yesterday, 
Which to oblivion sweeps aw'ay, 
Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Juan? 
Where 

Lach royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon ? 

Where are the courtly gallantries? 
Thetleecls of love and high emprise, 
I n battle done ? 





Tourney and joust, that rhunned 
the eye, 

And scarf, and gorgeous panoply, 
And nodding plume, 

What were they but a pageant , 
scene ? 

What but the garlands, gay and 
green, 

That deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-born dames, 
and where 

Their gay attire, and jewelled han% 
And odours sweet ? 

Where are the gentle knights, that 

To kned, and breathe love’s ardent 
flame, 

l.ow at their feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour? 
Where arc the lute and gay tamianir 
They loved of yore ? 

Where is the mazy dantt* of old,^ 
'Fhe flowing robes, inwrmtglil with 
gold, 

'rite dancers w<irc r 

And h(‘ who ne\t th<" sreptre 
sway(.*d, 

Henry, whose royal court dispUyed 
Such power and pride j 
O, in what winning stniles arrayed, 
'rite world its various pleasures laid 
His throne Iteside! 

But O, how false aiul full ot guile 
'That world, which wore so mdi a 
smile 

But to betray! 

She, that had bi^en Ids frieml ladbrr, 
NTnvfrom the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away, 

'Fhe countless gifts, the stately 
walls, 

'Fhe royal palaces, and halls 
All tilled with gold ; 


Plate with armorial hearing- 
wrong hU 

i‘!uiinl>er=; with ample treasure:' 
fraught 

Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and liarnes^ 
bright, 

And gallant lord, and stahvar 
knight, 

Ill rich array, 

Where shall we seek them now 
Alas I 

Like the bright dewclrops on llr 
grass, 

I'liey passed away* 

j His brother, too, whose faction 
zeal 

Usurped the sc:eptre ol i’astile, 
Unskilled to reign; 

What a gay, brilliant com 1 ha<l In 
Wlien all the flower of chivalry 
i Was in his train ! 

' But lie was nmital; and tliejueail 
'Flint flamed from the Ina forge < 
Death 

BLihUuI ids years; 

! fudginent of Und! thal flaiiie b 
: 'Fi'iee, 

‘ When raging ikrcc iiiul feaifi.iily, 
i Was queue lied in u*;n s! 

.SpaiiFn liaiiglity i 'onslatdiMhe in 
: And gallant Master, «liorii 
knew 

.\Ioiit loves I of all ; 

Breallic not a whisper ofids jirkl 
He mi the ghioiny scalTold died, 

; Igiiohk fall I 

' 'Fhc eoiiiitle«» in%mwm cif Ids car 
His villages and villaw fair, 

I His mighty power, 
j What were they all iiiii grief ar 
I shame, 

I l'ear?i aiul a broken hearl, whi 
; rs'iliie 

I 'Fhe palling hour I 
JO 





Ilis other brothers, proud and high, 
Masters, who, in prosperity, 

Might rival kings; 

Who made the bravevSt and the 
best 

The bondsmen of their high behest, 
'Fheir underlings; 

What was their prosperous estate, 
When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride? 

What, but a transient gleam of | 
light, 

A flame, which, glaring at its 
height, 

Grew dim and died ? 

So many a duke of royal name, 
Marquis and count of spotless fame, 
And baron bra\^e, 

That might the sword of empire 
wield, 

All these, O Death, hast thou con¬ 
cealed 

In the dark grave ! 

I’heir deeds of mercy and of arms, 
in peaceful days, or war’s alarms, 
When thou dost show, 

0 Death, thy stern and angry face, 
One stroke of thy all-powerful mare 
(''’an overthrow. 

I;nnumbere<l hosts, that threaten 
nigh, 

I’ennon and standard flaunting 
high, 

And flag displayed; 

High battlements intrenched 
around, 

Bastion, and moated wall, and 
mound, 

And palisade, 

And covered trench, secure and 
deep, 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 


When thou dost battle in thy 
wrath, 

And thy strong shafts pursue their 
path 

Unerringly. 

O World! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou 
dost give 
Were life indeed! 

Alas I thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 

Our days are covered o’er with 

grief, 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 

I.eft desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 
And ends in bitter doubts and 
fears, 

Or dark despair; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 

Thy goods arc bought with many 
a groan. 

By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of 
woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 

And he, the good man’s shield and 
shade, 

To whom all hearts their homage 
paid 

As Virtue’s son, 

Roderic Manrique, he wliose name 
Is written oh the scroll of Fame, 
Spam’s champion'; 







His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy. 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise m verse be 
sung ? 

The name, that dwells on eveiy 
tongue, 

No minstrel needs. 

To friends a friend ; how kind to 

The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief I 

To foes how stern a foe was he ! 
And to the valiaiit^ and the free 
How brave a chief! 

What prudence witli the old and 
wise : 

What grace in youtliful gaieties ; 
In all how sage ! 

Benignant to tlie serf ami slave, 

He showed the Itase ami fidsely 
brave 

A lion’s rage. 

His %vas Octavian’s |>rosperous star, 
The rush of Cesar’s conciuering car 
At battlebs call; 

His Bcipio’s virtue ; his the skill 
And the indomitable will 
Of Hannibal. 

His was a Trajanls goodness, Ills 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And rigliteous laws; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth*s just cause; 

The clemency of Antonme, 
Aurelius’ countenance divine. 

Firm, gentle, still; 

The eloquence of Adrian, 

And Theodosius’ love to man, 

And generous will; 

In tented field and bloody fra)’, 

An Alexander’s vigorous sway 
And stern command; 


The faith of Constantine ; ay, more, 
The fervent love Camilius !)ora 
His native land. 

He left no weli-filiral treasury, 

He heaped no pile of riches high, 
Nor massive plate; 

He fought the Moors, and, in their 
fall, 

! City and tower and castled w.dl 
^ Were his estate. 

Upon the liard-foiiglit 
ground. 

Brave sti^eds and gallant riders 
fmmfi 

A common grave,; 

I And ther(^ the warrior’s band di<i 
i gain 

‘ The rents, ami the long vassal ir;iim 
'l*hat cr»n(|uest gave*. 

' And if, of old, his halls displaced 
' Hie honoured and e,\al{ed grad<» 
His worth had gained, 

So, in the datk, disastrous hour, 

’ BrothcrsaiicihondHinenofhispowm 
ills liand MiHtained. 

i Aftm* high deeds, imf hd'f tmlokl 
I In theatern warfiire, which ofoki 
1 ’Twas his to share, 
i Such no!)k leagiien he made, that 
i' inori* 

i And fairer regions, than before, 
j His guerdon were, 

I Hiese are the recordn* half effacrd 
I Which, wifli the li.iiid of yoiitli, he 
' traced 

<")n hisn»ry*s page t 
But with iresh virfories he driwv 
Fnw'h fading diaraifer anin\ 

In his old age, 

By hiH unrivalied by greai 
And veteran »t?nice lo the f^itate, 
By worth arliired, 

He stood, in his high dignity, 
i I'hc proudest kntgiil of chivalry, 

I Knight of the Sword, 





He found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant’s galling chains 
And cruel power; 

But, by fierce battle and blockade, 
Soon his own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 

By the tried valour of his hand, 

His monarch and his native land 
Were nobly served; 

Let Portugal rofseat the story, 

And proud Castile, who shared the 

His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe, 
His life upon the fatal throw 
Had been cast down ; 

When he had served, with patriot 
zeal, 

Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign’s crown ; 

And done sucii deeds of valour 
strong, 

That neither history nor s<u)g 
Can count them all; 

Then, on Ocaha’s castled rock, 
Death at his portal came to knock, 
With sudden call, 

Saying, ‘Hood Cavalier,jirepare 
'Fo leave this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien ; 

Let thy strong heart of steel this 
da^ 

Put on its anmmr for the fray, 

'riie closing scTne. 

* Since thou liast heen, in battle- 
strife, 

So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly feme, 
l..et virtue nerve thy heart again; 
Loud on the last stern battle-plain 
11iey call thy name. 

^ Think not the struggle that draws 
near 

Too terrible for man, nor fear 
To meet the foe; 


Nor let thy noble spirit grieve, 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 
On earth below* 

^ A life of honour and of worth 
Has no eternity on earth, 

’Tis but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 
That base and sensual life, which 
leads 

To want and shame. 

^ The eternal life, beyond the sky, 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the 
high 

And proud estate; 

The soul in dalliance laid, the 
spirit 

Corrupt with sin, shall not inherit 
A joy so great. 

^ But the good monk, in cloistered 
cell, 

Shall gain it by his book and l>ell, 
His prayers and tears ; 

And the brave kniglitt, whose arm 
endures 

Fierce Ixittles, and against the 
Moors 

His standard rears. 

‘ And thou, brave knight, whose 
hand lias poured 

The life-blood of the Pagan horde 
O’m* all the land. 

In heaven shaft thou receive, at 
length, 

'The guer<lon of tinne earthly 
strength 

And dauntless hand 

^ Cheered onward by this promise 
sure, 

Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Thou dost profess, 

Depart, thy hope' is certainty, 

The third, the better life on high 
Shalt thou possess*’ 


c 



'ZvanstAttowf. 


‘ 0 Death, no more, no more de- 
lay; 

My spirit longs to flee away, 

And be at rest; t n 

The will of Heaven my will shall 

be, 

I bow to the divine decree, 

To (lod’s behest. 

^ My soul is ready to depart, 

No thought rebels, the obedient 
heart 

Breathes forth no sighj 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when his God s sovtv 
reign will 
That we shall die. 

‘n thou, that for our him didst 

take 

A human form, and humldy make 
Thy liome on earth; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
.By mortiil birth, 

‘ And in that fm-m didst sufiVr hem 
1’ormcnt, ami agony, and frar. 

So patiently; 

By thy red('<aning gi’a^'^' aUme, 

And not for merits of my f^wn, 

0, pardon me ! ^ 

As thus the dying warrior prijyed, ; 
Without one gathering mist or j 
shade | 

Upon his mincU _ j 

ICncircUal liy his family, j 

WaU'hed liy affedion's gentle eye 
So soft and kiml, 

Ills soul to Him who gave ii ro.'-e; 
Hod lead it to its long repose, 

Its glorious rest! 

And, though the warrior*» mn ino; 

tiCU,, 

Its Ijg'ht shall linger rmind )r!» 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERB. 

FROM I’iiE SPAKIS 11 OF F<U‘r. OF; 

VEGA. 

Hhephkko ! who with thine amor- 
sylvan song 

Hast broken the slumber that 
encompassed me, 

^ Who mad’sl thy crook from the 
i accursed tree?, 

i (In wlufdi thy powcrAiI arms 

were streli.iied so long I 

Lead me to mercy’s cvcu'-llowing 
fountaiiiH ; 

Ftir ibmi my shepherd, guard, 
and guide shalf Jic; 

I will obey thy voire, and wait to 

; sec 

I 'fhy feet all brauliful upmi the 
mountains. 

Hear, HhfphenH thou uhoforiiiy 
flock an dying, 

ig rvasli away these scaihi sins, 
ff»rlhou 

Kejoif'ot at the roiilrio* siimeFs 
vow. 

f L wail ! to lltee my wraiy is 
nyiiig, 

w'ait for me! Vet why ask ii, 
when I .see, 

Wii.li fee! nailed to ilir uosui 
ilioii hi wailing laill Im me! 


TO-MOREOW. 

’iiiF tu’ ni: 

VEISA. 

Lning what iiiii I, dial uiili tut* 
erasing rare 

‘riioii dithil 54rek after me, llial 
thou didsi wail, 

\\ rl wBli imhraiiliy tlni •, lirioir 
my gale, 





x\nd pass the gloomy nights of ! 
winter there ? 

O strange delusion ! that 1 did not ^ 
greet i 

Thy blest approach, and O, to * 
Heaven how lost, ! 

If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost j 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds j 
upon thy feet. j 

How oft my guardian angel gently j 
cried, j 

^Soul, from thy casement look, j 
and thou shalt se? ‘ . • I 

How he persists to knock and > 

wait for thee ! ’ | 

And, O ! how often to that voice 
of sorrow, t 

n"o-morrow we will open,’ 1 j 
replied, i 

And when tlui morrow came 1 1 
answered still, ‘To-morrow.’ : 


THE NATIVE LAND. 

¥K(m Till-; SPANISH OV FHAX- 
vm:0 UK ALDANA. 

Tkkah fount of light 1 iny native 
land on high, 

bright with a glory that shall 
iK;ver fade! 

Mansion of irulb ! nithrmt a 
veil or shade, 

Thy lady (|uic‘i meets tlte spirit’s 
eye, 

'Unto dwells the soul ui Hs 
ethereal essence, 

tiasping no ]ong(*r for life’s 
ft‘e!de brcatii ; 

Hut, sentinellecl in heaven, its 
glorious presence 

With pitying eye beholtk, yet 
fears not, dealln 

H*eloved country I banished frotn 
lliy shore. 


A stranger in this prison-house 
of clay, 

The exiled spirit weeps and 
sighs for thee ! 

Heavenward the bright perfections 
I adore 

Direct, and the sure promise 
cheers the way, 

That, whither love aspires, there 
shall my dwelling be. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD, 

FROM THK SPANISH OF FKAX- 
01 SCO r»E ALDANA. 

O l-ORD! who seest, from yon 
starry height, 

Centred in one the future and 
the past, 

!■*ashioned in thine own image, 
see how fast 

1'Iie world obscures in me what 
once was bright! 

ITernal Sun I the warmth \vhich 
thou hast given, 

'Fo cheer life’s flowery April, fast 
decays; 

in llie hoary winter of my 
days, 

Por ever green slnill lie my trust 
in Heaven. 

Celestial King ! 0 lei thy presence 
pass 

before my .spirit, and an image 
fair 

Shall meet that look of men^y 
; from on high, 

I As the reflected image in a glass 
I Doth meet the look of him who 
seeks it there, 

And oM'es its being to the gamer’s 
c'‘ye. 


S5 







THE BEOOK. 

VmM 11 IK SFANISIL 

I^AllOH of the iiiauntoiii!.-lyre of 

bird and tree! 

f’omp of the meadow ! mirror of 
the morn! 

The soul of April, imto whom 
arc born 

The rose and jessamine, leaps 

wild in thee! 

Although, where’er thy devious 
current strays, 

The lap of earth with gold and 
silver teems, 

To me thy clear proceeding 
brighter seems 

Than golden sands that charm 
each shephenfs gaze. 

How wilhfwt guile thy imsom, all 
transparent 

As the pure rrystal, Iris the 
curious eye 

11iy secrets sraii, thy hiiiooiIi, 
round pehhleH coimt t 

licnv, without malic'f miirriiuriiiK, 
glideii Ihy riirreiil ! 

n sweet siiiiplirify of day.i gone 

by! 

Tlimi shim’st ihr liaiiiits of man* 
to dwell in liiiipkl fount! 


THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

rnoy mm%, eruoAiTiKiig ii. 

Ani> iiinv, helmld ! as at the ap- 
proarh of morning. 

'fiipiuglt the gross va|KHirH, Marpi 
grows fi<*ry red 

Down iii thft w'fsi upon ilii’ 
cK’can floor, 

Appeared O) iiu% may I aKaiii 
kdiold it t ' 


A light along the sea, *^o swiftly 
coming, 

Us motion by no tliglil of wing i-; 
equalled. 

Ant! rvhen therefrom I ha«l with¬ 
drawn a little 

Mine eyes, that I might qiiChiion 
my conductor, 

Again 1 saw it brighter grown 
and larger, 

T h ercafte r, on a 1 h id es of i i, ap pea red 

I knew not what of w'hiie, anil 
underneath, 

Little !>y little, there rame forth 
arm! her. 

My master yet had ultered not a 
word, 

While the firsl. whiienrss into 
wings unfiddfcl; 

I kit, when he rksirly rrmgnisrd 
the pilot, 

He cried aloud: * fUiirk, ipiifk, 
aiKl how the kiire ! 

Beliolcl the Angel of «k«l! fold 
up thy hands! 

Ilenceforwiiril sinill tlioii see 
Mil !i otlicerH * 

Sci\ how lie Morn, ali 
argiiiiifiits, 

So ilia! no oar be w.inis, imi 
oilici fail 

I'lmii his ottii wiiiifs, liciwcrii s,i 
dill,III! simics f 

See, how* he hold,4 ihriit, ptuiilrd 
siniighi to liriivrii. 

raiHiitiii the lir willi the rtniial 
pinioiis, 

Thai do not nifiiili timne.rUr'? 
Iik«» mortal liair! ’ 

Amt m neaiTr and looic 

near im t iiirie 

11m lilrd of Ifravrii, iiiorr 
glorious he iippcamL 

So iliiii the eye coiilil not fanLiiii 
Iiif4 |ire««*iicc, 

fUil ilowii I if : anil lie 
III filiore 

Willi a small i crowd, gliding 
Hwifi iitid light, 







So that the water swallowed 
naught thereof. 

Upon the stern stood the Celestial 
Pilot! 

Beatitude seemed written in 
his face 1 

And more than a hundred spirits 
sat within. 

‘ In exiM Israel de JIgypio f * 

Thus sang they all* together in 
one voice, 

With whatso in that Psalm is 
after writtem^ 

Then made he sign of holy rood 
upon them, 

\\1iereat all rust themselves 
upon the shore, 

And he departed swiftly as he 
i:am€. 


THE TERRESTRIAL, 
PARADISE, 

vumi OitK’i'K. I’lmciA’roHio, 

XXVIIL 


Whereat the tremulous branches 
readily 

Did all of them bow downward 
towards that side 

Where its first shadow casts the 
Holy Mountain; 

Yet not from their upright direc* 
tion bent 

So that the little birds upon 
their tops 

Should cease the practice of 
their tuneful art; 

But, with full-throated joy, the 
hours of prime 

Singing received they in the 
midst of foliage 

Unit made monotonous burden 
to their rhymes, 

Even as from branch to branch it 
gathering swells 

llirough the pine forests on the 
shore of Chiassi, 

Wlien /Eolus unlooses the 
Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had led me 
on 

Into the ancient wtiod so far, 
that i 

Could see no more tire place 
where ! had entered. 


LoNcJINc; alreatdy search in and 
round 

d’hc heavenly forest, dense ami 
living-green, 

Which tempered If) the eyes the 
new'-born day, 

WithcRilen more <Ieky I left the 
bank, 

(Tossing the level country slowly, 
slowly, 

Over the toll, that everywhere 
breathed fra^rantie. 

A gently*breiithmg air, that no 
iniiiaibn 

Had in itradf, simUe me upcm the 
forehead, 

No heiivler blow tlian of a 


I And lo I my further course cut off 
I a river, 

Which, towards the left hand, 
with its little waves, 

Utni down the grass that on its 
margin sprang. 

All waters that on earth most 
limpid are, 

Would seem to have within 
themselves some mixture, 

Compared with that, which no¬ 
thing doth conceal. 

Although it moves on with a brown, 
brown current, 

V uder the shade perpetual, that 
' never 

I Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the 
I moon. 
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BEATRICE. 

I'ROM DAN'l'K. PURGA'l'ORIO, 
XXXj XXXI. 

JivEN as the Blessed, at the final | 
summons, | 

Shall rise up quickened, each 
one from his grave, 

Wearing again the garments of ‘ 
the flesh, 

So, upon that celestial chariot, I 

A hundred rose ad Tmrm ianii 
semsy 

Ministers and messengers of life . 
eternal. 

They all were saying, ‘ BeHedkius i 
pd wniSi' ^ 

And scattering flowers abor-i! ‘ 
and round about, 

Mimilms o dak* iiiiajfdems,^ 

Uft have I seen, at the approach of 
day, 

The orient sky all stained with 
roseate hues, ^ i 

And the otlier heaven with ligltt 
serene adorned, 

And the sun’s face uprising, over¬ 
shadowed, 

So that, by temperate influence 
of vapours, 

The eye sustained his aspect for 
long while ; 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of 
flowers, 

Which from those hands angelic 
were tlirown up* 

And down descended inside and ^ 
without. 

With crown of olive o’er a snow- : 
white veil, 

Appeared a lady, under a green 
mantle, 

Vested in colours of the living 
llame. i 

Iven as tfic snow, among the li\ liig j 
rafters I 


Upon the back of ltal}\ con¬ 
geals, 

IMown on and beaten by Scla- 
vonian winds, 

And then, dissolving, filters througli 
itself, 

Whene’er the land, that loses 
shadow, breathes, 

Like as a taper melts before a 
fire, 

E\'en such I was, without a sigli or 
tear, 

.Before the song of tliose who 
chime for (‘Ver 

After the chiming of the eternal 
spheres; 

Ikit, when I heard in those sweet 
melotlies 

f'ompassion for me, more tliaii 
had they said, 

‘ i > wherefore, kuly, «iost thou 
thus (amsiime him ? ’ 

'file ire, tliat was about my liearl 
congealed, 

'To air and watcu* changed, and, 
in my anguish, 

'Through lips ami c-yrs I'ante 
gushing from my breast. 

Confusion and disina), logetiier 
mingled, 

l*'orcc<l such a feeble * W’S I * out 
of my mouth, 

To understand it one liiul need 

of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when 

kis discharged, 

Tf)o tensely drawn the bow-sf ring 
and the bow, 

.Xnd with less fcu're the arrow hits 
the mark; 

So 1 gave way beiieailt this heavy 

burden, 

Cmshing forth into bitter tears 
and sighs. 

And the vtfn.e, fainting., tlagged 
ii|..}i.in its imssage. 
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SPRING. 

t'KOM THE I'REE'CH OF 
h’ORI-EANS. 

XV VEN'i’UKV. 


CHARLES 


And the earth looks bright, and 
Winter surly, 

Who has toiled for naught both 
late and early, 

Is banished afar by the new-borti 
year, 

W hen thy merry step draws near. 


Gentle Spring ! in sunshine clad, | 
Well dost thou thy power dis- | 
play 1 

For Winter maketh the light heart | 

And thou, thou inakest the sad ! 
heart gay* . ■ 

lie sees thee, and calls to his 
gloomy train, 

I’hc sleet, and the snow, and the 
wind, and the rain ; 

And they shrink away, and they 
flee in fear, 

When thy merry step draws 
near. 

Winter giveih the fields and the 
trees, so old, ^ 

'Their beanis of h'icles and snow ; 
And the rain, it raineth so fast and 
cold, 

W'e must cower over the emlrers 

And, snugly housed from the wind 
and weather, 

Mope like liirds that are diangmg 
feather* , , , . 

Hut the st«)rm retires^ and tlie sky ; 
grows dear, i 

When thy merry step ilraws | 
near. i 

Winter maketh the sun in the j 
gloomy sky ; 

Wrap him round with a mantle | 
of chmd; j 

Hut, Heaven be praised, liiy ste|> | 
is nigh; | 

Thou tearest a^vny the momntiu j 
shroud, I 


THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

SwEL'r babe! true portrait ot thy 
father’s face, 

Sleep on the bosom that thy lips 
have pressed I 

Sleep, little one; and closely, 
gently place 

'iliy drowsy eydiil on tliy 
mother's breast. 

Upon that tender rye, my btlle 
fiirnd, 

Soft sitng) si'iall come, that 
cometh not to me ! 

I \uiich to s<*e thee, nourish time, 
defend ; 

■'I'is sweet to waldt for thee, 
alone for thee ! 

liiT, arms fall down; sleep sits 
upon his lu'ow ; 

His eye is dosed ; he sleeps, nor 
dreams of harm. 

Wore not his t'heek the apple’s 
ruddy glow, 

W’ouki you not say he slept on 
DeailTs <a>kl arm ? 

Awake, my boy! I tremble with 
aft right I . . , , 

Awake, and diase. tins fatal 
thought! Undone 

Hiliie eye hut for one moment on 
the light! 

ICven at the price at tlnne, give 
me repose 1 



^fAn0fa<ton», 


Sweet error! he but slept, I 
breathe again; 

Come, gentle dreams, the hour 
of sleep beguile 1 

0, when shall he, for whom I sigh 
in vain, 

Beside me watch to see thy 
waking smile ? 


THE GRAVE. 

FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wast born, 

For thee was a mould meant 
Ere thou of mother earnest. 
But it is not made ready, 

Nor its depth measured. 

Nor is it seen 
How long it shall be. 

Now I bring thee 
Where thou shalt be; 

Now I shall measure thee, 
And the mould afterwards. 

Thy house is not 
Highly timbered, 

It is unhigh and low; 

When thou art therein, 

The heel-ways are low. 

The side-ways unhigh. 

The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh, 

So thou shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold, 

Dimly and dark. 

Doorless is that house, 

And dark it is within ; 

There thou art fest detained 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 


Thus thou art laid, 

And lea vest thy friends ; 

Thou hast no friend, 

Who will come to thee, 

Who will ever see 

How that house pleaseth thee; 

Who will ever open 

The door for thee, 

And descend after thee; 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see. 


' .. 


KING CHRISTIAN. 

A NA'nONAL SONG OF DENMARK. 

FROM THE 1»ANISH i>F jollANNF”:' 

EVVALI*. 

King Chrlstiak sIockI fiy the 

; lofty mast 

In mist and smoke; 

11 is sword was hammering su fmU 

Through Gothic helm and brain it 
passed; 

'Ffien sank each hostile luilk aiicl 
mast, 

In mist and smoke. 

* Fly I ^ shouted thej^, * Hy lie who 
can 1 

Who braves of Denmark*! Chris¬ 
tian 

The stroke ? * 

N ils J uel gave heed to the temper's 
roar, 

Now is the hour I 

He hoisted his blood-red dag once 
more, 

And smote upon the foe full sore, 

And shouted loud, through the 
tempest’s roar, 

^ Now is the hour! ’ 

^Flyf shouted they, Hor shelter 
fiy! 

Of Denmark’s JucI who can ckly 
1 The power ? ’ 
go 





'Ztamtcdmw. 


Korth Sea! a glimpbc of Wessei 
rent 

Thy murky sky! 

Then champions to thine arms were 
sent; 

Terror and Death glared where he 
went; 

From the waves was heartl a wail, 
that rent 
Thy murky sky I 

From Denmark, thunders Tordeii- 
skioF, 

Let each to Heaven commend his I 
soul, I 

And fly ! 

Path of the Dane tofame and might I ' 
Dark-rolling wave ! I 

.Receive thy friend, who, scorning - 
flight, I 

Hoes to meet danger with despite*, I 

Proudly as thou the tempest's I 
might, 

Dark-rolling wa\‘e ! 

And amid pleasures and alarms, 

And war and victory, be thine arm 
My grave 1 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FRO.M THJ’: <;kkman. 

Thlkk sal one da,y in quiet, 
liy an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fl'llows, 

And drank the precious witie. 

The landhnxPs <laughttfr lilhul their 
cups 

Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still 
And spake not one rude wonL 

lUit, when the nuiid departed, 

A Swalhan raised his liand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed witli 

wine, 

' Long live the Swabia,u land ! 


■ ^The greatest kingdom upon earth 
' Cannot with that compare ; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maiden» 
there.’ 

‘ Ha!' cried a Saxon, laughing, 
And dashed his !)eard wkh wine ; 
^ I had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine! 

^ The goodliest land on all this 
earth, 

It is the Saxon land ! 

'i'hcre have I as many maideiiD 
As fingers on this hand ! ’ 

‘ Hold your tongues ! both Swabian 
and .Saxon ! ’ 

A bold Bohemian cries; 

‘ If there's a Iieaven u|)on this earth, 
In I'^ohemia it lies. 

^'Phere the tailor blows the tlutc, 
And tlie cobbler blows the horn, 
And the miner blows the bugle, 
0\‘t‘r mountain gorge and bourn.’ 

.\ud then the landlord’s daughter 
Vp io Heaven nilsecl her hand, 
And said, ^ Vc may no more con- 
tend,' 

j Hiere lie.s the happiest land ! ’ 

THE WAVE. 

FROM ’niH GBUMAS' OF ntDUF. 

Whi jiirk, thou turbid wave:’ 

! Whither, with m> much haste, 
j As if a thief wert thou ? ’ 

* I am the Wave Life, 

I Stained with my margin’s dust; 
From the struggle and tlie strife 
Of the narrow stream I, fly 
To the Sea’s iuimensify,^ 

To wash fnun me the slime 
i Of the muddy banks of Time.’ 
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THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF STOCK¬ 
MANN. 

How they so softly restj 
All they the holy ones, 

Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now doth my soul draw near! 
How they so softly rest, 

All in their silent graves. 

Deep to corrujHion 
Slowly down-sinking! 

And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still! 
And they no longer feel, 

Here, where all gladness flics! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly overshadowed, 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, they slumber! 


THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN Ol- MCIA.EIG 

‘The rivers rush into the sea, 

liy castle and town they g'o; 

The winds behind them merrily 

Their noisy trumpets blow. 

‘ The clouds are passing far and 
high, 

We little birds in them play; 

And everything, that can sing and 
dy, 

Coes with us, and far away. 

T greet thee, bonny boat! Whitlier, 
or whence, 

With thy fluttering' golden 
band ? .. 

‘ I greet thee, little bird ! 'lb the 
wide sea 

I haste from the narrow land. 


; * Full and swollen cnery sail; 

I I see no longei a hill 
I IhavetrustedalltothesouiKiiiiggalc, 
And it will not let me stand still 

I *AndwiIt thou,little bird,gr> with us? 
! Thou mayest stand on the maiii- 
' mast tail, 

For full to sinking is iiiy hoirw 
With merry (,om|'ninioii% all’ 

I ‘ I need not and seek not « ufiip.ui}', 

I Bonny boat. I can sing all alone; 
For the maiiiiiut4 tall lfw» hea'.A 
am I, 

jtonny boat. I liave ttbigs oi iii) 

mvii. 

^ High <nfr the ^a^^^ high o\ft liic 
mash 

! Who shall gainsay j«}a . 

: When thy merry compaidoiis 
still, at last, 

Thon shall hear ihc .a mud oi my 

' Wlio neither may ii«»r lisit'ii 
, ^ may, 

Cod hies.-* ihfin <neiv euie ! 

^ I darl away, in the hiigfil blue day, 
And the golden fields cif the aiii. 

* 'rinut do I ;ang my ^UMty song, 
\Vhrrc!ver the loin ainds blon : 
And this same '.ong, my uliote lilr, 
ipng, 

Neilh«'*r l'‘oei iioi ibiiiler liiitj 
knom/ 


! WHITHER. 

I FKUM TIIEliiatMAN Gl- Mri.I.IJ:. 

- I flKARI» li brookki giiHiniig 
j Froin its tmiky fmmndti iieai, 
i Down mtcilhe valley riishiiig, 

; So fresh sind noiidroits i Icai. 

I know not what mim «’« iiir, 
Nor who flic toiiii.ad gaie ; 

Blit I itinsi hasten dowiittaffl, 

I AH with my |»ilK!ini-:4a\c; 
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Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside ; 

And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was j^oing ? 

Whither ? O brooklet, say! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur, 
Murmured my senses awa)*. 

What do I say of a murmur ? 

That can no murmur be ; 

*Tis the water-nymphs, that are 
, Jsinging 

Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them 
murmur, 

And wander merrily near; 

The wheels of a mill are going 
In every brooklet clear. 


BEWARE. 

FROM 'I’lIK OFKMAN, 

I KNOW a maiden fair to sec, 

Take care! 

Slie can both false and friendly !)e, 
"Beware! Beware! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 

She lias two eyes, so soft and 
brown, 

Take care! 

She gives a side-glance and looks 
down, 

Beware! Beware 1 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

And she has hair of a golden lute, 
Take care! 

And what she says, it is not true, 
Beware I Beware I 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee I 


She has a bosom as white as snow, 
Take care ! 

She knows how much it is best to 
show, 

Beware! Beware 1 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee ! 

She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care! 

It is a fooFs-cap for thee to wear, 
F3eware! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee I 


SONG OF THE BELL. 

FROM TilF GFRMAN. 

BKi.L ! thou soundest merril) ,* 
W’hen the bridal party 
To the cluirch doth hie ! 

Bell! thou soundest solemni)', 
Wlien, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie! 

Bell! thou soimdest merrily: 
Tellesi thou at evening, 
Bed-time draweth nigh I 
Bell 1 thou sounde.st mournfully, 
Teliest thou the bitter 
Parting hath gone b>'! 

Say I how canst thou mourn ? 
How canst thou rejoice ? 

Thou art but metal dull I 
And yet all our sorrowings, 

And all our rejoicings, 

Thou dost lee! them all! 

God hath wonders many, 

^Vhich we cannot fathom, 
ITaced within thy form I 
When the heart is sinking, 

'rhoti alone canst raise it, 
Trembling in the storm ! 
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THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

i'ROM 'i’HE GERMAN Ol- Uiil.ANli. 

' I'I AST thou seen that lordly 
castle, 

That Castle by tlie Sea ? 
i Jolckn and red above it 
The clouds lloal gorgeously. 

Wild fain it wouI<{ stoop down¬ 
ward 

'I'o the mirrcinjd wave below ; 
And fain it would soar upward 
In the evenings orinuson giow.' 

' Well have ! mxn that <iihtl<% 

That C'astle by the Sea, 

And the iikhui ah<n‘€ it standing, 
And the mist rise sokmiilyd 

'I'hc winds and the wvivr,* of 
ocean, 

I iiid they a merry chime r 
Didst thoii hear, fnnu those lolly 
chambers, 

1 he harp and the miiihUers 
I hyiiie r ’ 

" I lie wimis and the naves ol 
ocean, 

l‘liey rested qiiitTly, 

But I beard on the gait* a scaiiid ot 
wail, 

AikI Itaia taiiiio lo mine 

‘Ami rawest ihim on the tiirrem 
llie King and his ropl bride? 
And the wave of their criiiwoii 

IIIHtlilCH ? 

And the goideu ctowii of pride? 

* Led they licit forth, in riipluri*, 

A beauiteoiiii maiden then: ? 
kesplendent as the iiiornin|; sun, 
Beaming with golden hair?' 

* Well saw I the amient parents, 

Without ilie cpwn of pride : 
They were moving itow, in weeds 
of wm\ 

No midden \v,o, by ilieir aide 1 ‘ 


THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

I'ROM THE GERMAN 01- UHLAN I). 

'Tvvas Pentecost, the Feast of 
Cdadnesb, 

Wlicii w-oods and lieldH |m,ii off all 
sadness. 

Huts began the King and spake: 
‘ So from the lialLs 
< If ancient Hoffnirg's walls, 

A luxuriant Spring shall breakf 

I irums and Uamipcts echo loudly. 
Wave the ctrimson banners proudly. 
Front balcony the King looked 
on ; 

In the play of Hpears, 

Fell all tin* cavaliers, 

Before the monarch^ blahvarl 
son. 

11» the barrier of tin* tight 
Rodc‘ at last a sable Kidglit. 

‘ Sir Knight I your iiiinm and 
lUcJieoii, say! * 

* Should I speak it here, 

\‘e wmild stand agfiaHl with liMr; 

I am a Prim e of mighty lavay! * 

W lien he rode into the lists, 

1‘hi‘. arch of lat.ivcii grew black 
with mi^dh, 

And the castle 'gan lo OH.k ; 

At the fir.Hl blow, 

Fell the youth from siiddkcbow, 
Hardly risen from tlie sliocla 

Pipe am! viol cull the danucs 
lorchdiglii through the high halls 
glan«:es; 

Wltvetf if mighty shadow in; 
With iiiiiimer blaiMl 
Doth ask ilm maideifsi iiaml, 

Doth with her the chiiice 

D«mcccl ill sable iron nark, 

Dam-iecl a weird mul ikirk, 

CJoklly di»|i€d her limbi aroimd; 
From breait and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 
Flowcret^cdiidiHl, io ilm gioiiiid. 




"ZtAmhtiom. 


To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame 
'Twixt son and daughter all dis¬ 
traught, 

With mournful mind 
The ancient King reclined, 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look, 

But the guest a beaker took : 

‘ Golden wine will make you 
whole ! ’ 

The children drank, 

(liave many a courteous thank : 

‘ O, that draught was very 
cool!’ 

Each tlie father’s breast em¬ 
braces 

Son and ’daughter; and thoir 

faces 

Colourless grow utterly; 
Whichever way 

Looks the fear-struck father gray, 
Pie beholds his children die. 

* Woe! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth; 
•Take me, too, the joyless 
father 1 ’ 

Spake the grim Guest, 

From his hollow, cavernous breast: 
‘ Koses in the spring 1 gather! ’ 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALIS*. 

Into the Silent Land I 
Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 
Clouds in the evening sky more 
darkly gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker 
on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, O thither, 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection I Tender morn¬ 
ing visions 

Of beauteous souls ! The P'uture’s 
pledge and band! 

Who in Life’s battle firm doth 
stand, 

Shall bear Piope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land! 

O Land! O Land ! 

]<'or all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate 
allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch 
doth stand 

'fo lead us with a gentle hand 
To the land of the great Departed, 
Into the Silent Land! 
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THE SKELETON IN 
ARMOUR. 

‘ Speak ! speak! thou fcarfyi 
guest! 

Who, with thy hollow !)rea^l 
Still In rude armour dri*.st» 

(Joiiiest to daunt me ! 

“Wrapt not in KasU;rn balms, 
lint with tliy ieshlrsfi palms 
Sirctfhed, if asking alins, 

Why do^t thou haunt me ?' 

Then, from tfiose ravernoiiH eyes 
bale flashes seemrci to rise, 

Ah when Om* Norlliern skirn 
I ikam in I irceiTilif r t 
And, like the water’s ihm 
ruder I)i‘et»iiibfr’.H siiini, 
rainc; a cliill lolre of wot* 

From the heart’s rliaiiih«‘r. 

‘ I wjiH a \1kiiig old ! 

My iimln, ihoiigli nnmifold, 

Xo Skald In «mg han lohh 
No Saga tauglit thri* I 
Take heed, that in thy verja* 

Thoti dost the tide rehearse, 
like dread a dead maiiX curnr * 
For tills I sought thee. 

*Far in th«i Noriliem Lain!, 
liy the wild lliiltif''* Mrami, 

I, with iny rhiklish liami, 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 

And, with my skiites 
Skimmed the half-fro/cn Sound, 
11ml the poor whimiau'ing hound 
Tremhlfd to walk om 

* I ifl to liiH froroi lair 
Tracked I the grisly hear, 

While from my path tlir liarr 
Fled like a sliadou ; 


Oft through tlie forest dark 
Foliow'ed the werc-wadfs !:>ark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 

‘ lint when I older grew, 
joining a rorsair’s crew, 
i der the dark sea ! flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life we led : 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders. 

‘ .\lanY a wassaildmui 
\\“ore the hmg Winter out: 
i Tten our midnight shoui 
Set the cocks crowing. 

Am we the Bcrserkls tale 
.\!eaHiire(i in cups of ale, 

I bidiiing the oaken pail, 
illled to oVrdowing. 

* I Him as I toll] in gh*e 
IjilcH of the stormy wa, 

Soft eyes did gaxc* cm me, 

Ikirning yet tender; 

And as the while Mats sliiiie 
i hi the daik Norway 
i hi that dark heart or mine 
I*’ell ihcir soft splendour. 

* I wo««*d the bUi<**eyed maid, 
\1ckling, yei half afraid, 

Ami in llie fomtl’s ihade 

i hir vows were plighted, 

I Older its lmi««iecl vf?a 
Fliitteicd her little breast. 

Like birds within their nest, 

By I he hawk frighted, 






‘ Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 

‘ While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scorn, 

Out of those lips unshorn, 

From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 

‘She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and 
smiled, 

I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded ? 

‘ Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with me, 

Fairest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen I 
When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

‘ Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining^fast, 

When the wind failed us ; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us, 

‘ And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
Heatli! was the helmsman’s Iiail, 
Death without tiuarter! 


Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 

‘ As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 
Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden, 

So toward the open main, 
Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

‘ Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward. 

‘ There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies ; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 

‘ Still grew my bosom then, 

Still as a stagnant fen I 
Hateful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful I 
In the vast forest here, 

Clad in my warlike gear, 

Fell I upon my spear, 

O, death was grateful I 

‘ Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 

; Up to its native stars 
hfy soul ascended I 
There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Shml/ to the Northland! skml 
—Tims the tale emled. 
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THE WRECK OF THE 
HESPERUS. 

rr was the schooner Hesperus, 

Tliat sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken Ids 
little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Bine were her eyes as the fairy-dax, 
Her cheeks like tlie dawn of 
clay, 

And her hosnin white as tlie haw¬ 
thorn buds 

That ope in tlie month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the 
helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 

And he watched how the veering 
flaw dad blow 

11ie smoke now West, now 
Soil! In 

'rhen up and spake an old Siiilnr, 
Had ^ sailed the Spanish 
Main, 

*I pray thee, pm into ycmclrr porl, 
For I fear a hurricane. 

* Last night the irirrm had a golden 
ring, 

And ifi*niglit no moon we see!' 

Tim skipfMjr be blew a whiff from 
Ills pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed I 
lie, ! 

(‘older and louder blew the wind, ' 
A gale ftmn the North •fast, 

'Hie snow fell hiwlng in ftm brine, 
And the billows froibcHt like 
)’easi. 

Hmvii fame the ?itorm, and ^4llo^e . 
amain ’ 

The vessel In its Hireiigih ; 

She shudekred aim! lutiisrd, like a 
frighted steed, i 

Then kapd her table’s ' 

kmi^tli. I 


Home iiither! come luilier I my 
little daughter, 

And do not trenible so; 

For I can weather the roughest 
gak 

lliat ever wind cllc! blcnv.* 

He wrapped her warm in Ids sea- 
mmxs coat 

Against the stinging blast; 
lie cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bmincl her to the mast. 

* O father I I hear the rhiirdebells 

ring, 

C) say, what may it Im ? * 

*TiB .1 fog-!>f»ll on a rock-limtnd 
<“oast! ’ ■ 

And he sleercfd for tlse open 
sea. 

father! I Iwar the sound of 
giiiw, 

(t say, what may it be ?' 

* Hfune ship in di«rcsS| tliaf rsinnoi 

live 

I n Hiirh an angry sea ! ’ 

' H father ! I see a gleaming light, 
t ^ sny, what may st be H 
iiiit th«i failirr anHwcred never a 
word, 

A fro/rn rorpse w,i?i be, 

I,ashed to the lieliii, all si ill* and 
stark, 

With Ids fare iiirned to the 
skiicg 

’riie liintern glraiiircl tlirrmgli the 
glcandtig snow 
i b) Ids fixed iind giuRsy eyrs. 

Then ilir iiwikkn rlaapeil her 
lands and prayfcl 
Thai fiavM «lic* tidglit l#e t 
And she iliotiglit of fdirlni, wlm 
fill I led tlic iviive 
On till* Lake offhillire, 



And fast through the midnight j Such was the wreck of the lies- 
dark and drear, 

Through the whistling sleet and 


snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel 
swept 

Towards the reef of Norman’s 
Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling 
surf 

On the rocks and the hard 
sea-sand. 

The breakers were right ]>eneath 
her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the 
crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the, white and 
fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks they gored her 
side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling sbrouds^ all sheathed 
in ice, I 

With the masts went by the | 
l)oard; 

Like a vessel of glass she stove 
and sank, 

Ho! ho! thelireakers roared! 

At daybreak on llui bleak sea- 
l)each 

A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed dose to a drifting 
mast. 

The salt sea was friwui on law 
lireast, 

Hie salt tears in her eytss; 

And lie saw h,er hair, like the lirown 
„sea*weec!, 

(III th,e liillows fall and rise, 


peril s, 

In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like 
this, 

On the reef of Norman’s Woe ! 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

Of Edenhall the youthful Lord 

Bids sound the festal trumpet’s 
call; 

He rises at the banquet board, 

And cries, ’mid the drunken revel¬ 
lers all, 

‘ Now bring me the Luck of Iiden- 
halH’ 

'Fhe butler hears the words with 
pain. 

The house’s oldest seneschal, 

'J'akes slow from its silken doth 
again 

The drinking-glass of crystal tall : 

They call it The Luck of JCdenhali. 

Then said the Lord: ‘ 'I'his glass to 
praise, 

I'ill with red wine from Portugal! ’ 

The graybeard with trembling 
hand obeyi>; 

A purple light shines over all, 

It beams from the Lurk of Eden- 
halL 

Then speaks tlie I.ord, and waves 
it light: 

‘ This glass c»f Hashing crystal tall 

Have to my sires the l^kiuntain- 
Bprite; 

She wrote in it, If is ghm (IM 
Imiif 
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^ ’Twas right a goblet tlie fate 
shoukl be 

Of the joyous race of lulenhall! 
Deep draughts drink we right 
willingly; ^ 

And willingly ring, with merry call, 
Kling! klang! to the Luck of 
Edenhall! ’ 

First rings it deep, and full, and 
mild, 

Like to the song of a nightingale; 
Then like the roar of a torrent 
wild; 

Then muttei*s at last like the 
thunder’s fall, 

The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

‘ For its keeper takes a race of 
might, 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall; 

It has lasted longer than is right; 
Kling! klang!—with a harder blow 
than all 

Will I try the Luck of Edenhall! ’ 

As the goblet ringing flies apart, 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall; 
And through the rift the wild 
flames start ; 

The guests in dust are scattered all, 
With the breaking Luck of Eden- 
halll 

In storms the foe with Are and 
sword ; 

lie in the night had scaled the wall, 
Slain by the sword lies the youth¬ 
ful Lord, 

But holds in his hand the crystal 
tall, 

The shattered Luck of Edenhall. 

On the morrow the butler gropes 
alone. 

The graybeard in the desert hall, 
He seeks his Lord’s burnt skeleton, 
He seeks in the dismal ruin’s fall 
The shards of the Luck of Kden- 
ha 11. 


‘ Tlie stone wall’ sailh he, ^ doth 
fall aside, 

Down mustthe stately columns fall; 
Glass is this earth’s Luck and 
Pride; 

In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Eden¬ 
hall ! ’ 


THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

Sir Oluf he rideth over the plain, 
Full seven miles broad and seven 
miles wide, 

But never, ah never, can meet with 
the man 

A tilt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hillside 
A Knight full well equipped; 

His steed was black, his helm was 
barred; 

He was riding at full speed. 

He wore upon his spurs 
Twelve little golden birds; 

Anon he spurred his steed with a 
clang, 

And there sat all the birds and 
sang. 

He wore upon his mail 
Twelve little golden wheels; 

Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 
And round and round the wheels 
they flew. 

Fie wore before his breast 
A lance that was poised in rest; 

And it was sharper than diamond- 
stone— 

It made Sir Oluf s heart to groan. 

He wore upon his helm 
A wreath of ruddy gold ; 

And that gave him the Maidens 
Three— 

The youngest was fair to behohl. 
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Sir Oluf questioned the Knight 
eft soon 

If he were come from Heaven 
down; 

^\rtthou Christ of Heaven?’ quoth 
he, ^ 

* So will I yield me unto thee.’ 

^ I am not Christ the Great, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet; 

I am an Unknown Knight, 

Three modest Maidens have me 
bedight’ 

‘ Art thou a Knight elected, 

And have three Maidens thee 
bedight; 

So shalt thou ride a tilt this day, 
For all the Maidens’ honour! ’ 


The first tilt they together rode 
They put their steeds to the 
test; 

The second tilt they together 
rode 

They proved their manhood 
best. 

The third tilt they together rode, 
Neither of them would yield; 

The fourth tilt they together 
rode 

They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 
And their blood runs unto death; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high 
tower, 

The youngest sorrows till death. 
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FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEOKI^:!- 


Pentecost, day of rejoicingj had ronic. The rhur<!h of thr villaj^^e 
Gleaming stood in the morning's sheen. On the s|>ir<; of tin* belfry, 
Decked wjth a brazen cock, the friendly flames of the Spring-stm 
Glanced like the tongues of fire beheld by Ajmslk^s afl)retirn(;. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with lier cap rnnvniHi wit 
roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the broollet 
Murmured gladness and peace, (;ocr.s«|)eare ! Wit it lips rosy-linled 
Wpiispered the race of the flowers, and nnuTy on balancing bninclir . 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest. 

Swept and dean was the churchyard. Adorned like a leaf-woven arbuu 
Stood its old-fashioned gate; and within upon each cross of iion 
Ilung w'as a fragrant garland, new twined by tlie hands of affeciioii. 
h-ven the dial, that stood on a mound among the chgiarti'd, 

(There full a hundred years had it stood,) was embellished nit! 
blossoms. 

Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith and the hamlet, 

Who on his birthday is crowned by children ami childreifs diiidrem 
So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his pencil of iron 

measured the time and its r liaiigeH, 
While all around at his feet an eternity slumlMu-eci In ciiiiei. 

Also the church within was adorned, for this was tim st^ason 
When the young, their parents' hope, ami the loved-tmes of heaven, 
hhould at the foot of the altar renew the vows of their haptism. 
Therefore each nook and corner was swept and ckane<L and the dm. 
was 

Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the oil-painled henrli«*n. 
Ihere stood the church like a garden; the Feast of the Leafy PavlIioii*i 
haw we in living presentment. I'rom nolde arms on the church wall 
j ^ ^ cFister of leaves, and ilie preadieFjs pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod lafore Aaron. 

\\ieathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and the riove, washed will 
siU'cr, 

Under its canopy fastened, Iiad on it a necklurc ttf wiiiii'iVnvei... 
iiiil in front of the choir, round tlie altar-pim! painted by IliitlierK, 
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'ZH £0tft)ren of jSorb% Supper. 


Crept a garkuKl gigantic; and bright-curling tresses of angels 
Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, from out of the shadowy leaf-work. 
Likewise the lustre of brass new-polished blinked from the ceiling, 

And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets. 

Loud rang the bells already ; the thronging crowd was assembled 
Far from valleys and hills, to list to the holy preaching. 

Idark I then roll forth at once the mighty tones of the organ, 

Hover like voices from God, aloft like invisible spirits. 

Like as Elias in heaven, when he cast from off him his mantle. 

So cast off the soul its garments of earth ; and with one voice 
Chimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem immortal 
Of the sublime Wallin, of David’s harp in the Korth-Iand 
Tuned to the choral of Luther. The song on its mighty pinions 
Took every living soul, and lifted it gently to heaven, 

And each face did shine like the Holy One’s face upon Tabor. 

Lo! there entered then into the church the Reverend Teacher. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish; a Christianly plainness 
Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy winters. 
Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the heralding* angel 
Walked he among the crowds; but still a contemplative grandeur 
Lay on his forehead as dear as on moss-covered gravestone a sunbeam. 
As in his inspiration {an evening twilight that faintly 
(Hearns In the human soul, even now, from the day of creation) 

Tid Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in Patmos, 

(Iray, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, so seemed then the old man; 
Such was the glance of his eye, and such were his tresses of sih'er, 

AH the congregation arose in the pews that were numbered. 

Hut witli a cordial look, to the right and the left hand, the old man 
Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the innermost chance!. 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Christian service, 

Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent discourse from the old man. 
Many a moving word and warning, that out of the heart came, 

Fell like the dew of the morning, like manna on those in the desert. 
Then, when all was finished, the Teacher re-entered tlie chancel, 
Followed therein by the young. The boys on the right 'had their places, 
Delicate figures, with close-curling hair and cheeks rosy-blooming 
But on the left of these there stood the tremulous Hlies, 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, the diffident maidens, 
Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes cast down on the pavc- 
ment. 

Now came, with t|uestion and answer, the catechism. In the beginning 
Answered the children with troubled and faltering voice, biU the old nian’s 
Glances of kindness encouraged them soon,"and the doctrines eternal 
Flowed, like the waters of fountains, so dear froin lips impollutcd. 

Each time the answer was dosed, and as oft as they named the Redeemer, 
Lowly louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all courtesied. 

Si 




of M0rb*& Supper. 


I’nendly the 'I’eacher htoud, like an angd ()f light there among them, 
And to the children explained the holy, the highcbt, in few word.^, 
'rhuruugh, yet simple and dear---for sublimity always is simple, 
lloth in sernKui and song, a child can sei/con its meaning. 

Idea as the green-growing bud unfolds when .Springtide approaches, 
Leaf by leaf puts forth, and warmed by the radiant sunshine. 

Hhishes with purple and gold, till at last the perfected blossom 
t >pens its odorous chalice, and rocks with its crown in the ])rec/es. 

So wj!s unfolded here the Christian lore of salvation, 

Line l)y line from the soul f»f childhood. The fathers and mothers 
Stood Ix'hind them in tears, and were glad at the ucibworded answer. 

Now went tlH> olfl man up to the altar : and straightway transtigure 
iSf) did it seem unto me was then the aftcctionate Tca< her. 

1 ike till* land’s Lrophel .aiblime, and awful as Death and' as ludgmei 
Stocnl he,^ the C,oda oinmissioned, the soul-Hearcher ; earllmaHl (h 
Si'ending 

triances, sharp as a swmak into hearts that In him were transparent 
Shot he ; his vcHi-e was deep, was low like the thunder afar off. 

So oil a sudden transfigured he siood there, he spake and lie<|ues(i<mi;c 

‘This i.s i\m faith of the Fathers, the faith the Aposllc.s ileliwral, 

! Ins Is morfeo\'er the faith whereiiiilo f fciptized yon. while .still ye ' 

Lay on your mothers* breasts, ami nearer the portals of heaven. 
Mmnhering rereivcti ytm then the Holy f :hun h in its !ms<nn ; 
pikened froin shrep are )-c m»w, and tlic light in its nulhmi spIciHhnir 
Downward rams from the heaven : liwdayon theihreshoki td'i hildhoic 
Kindly she irtrCH you agaim to examine and make your elta tioii, 

I or she knems nangiit ni compiilsion. and only convirfion dcsiretli. 
Huh is the hour of your trial, the Uirning«point ofcwislence, 

Herd for the coming days; without re\oi aiion departeth 
Now from your lips the i onfessioit; bethink ye, before; ye make answer 
'Himk not, O think not with guile to disamc the questioning 'I'eacher. 
Sjmrp i.s liis^eve to-day, ami a curse ever respi upon falsehtHal. 

I’lnter not with a lie on Llfeks journey; the imiltiiiide hears you, 
IlrotherH and skiers and partmts, what dear upon earth is and Imly 
Siamleih your 1 * 1^111 a.s a wltncm ; the judge everiasting 
Imoks from the mn down upon you, am! angels in availing I>e8ide Him 
i o'avc; y«)iir cmifcs.sion in letters of hre upon tahleti clernaL 
thiiN then, believe ye In i hid, in the Father who this world i reatcci / 
Hmi who recieemec! ii, llic Stm, and the Splrk where both are united ? 
\\ ill ye promise me here, in holy promise !| to cherish 
Dad more than all ihings earthly, and every man m a brother? 

Will ye promise me here, to confirm your faith by your living, 

TIf heavenly faith of aHhciipn I to lioffc, to forgive, and to iitiffw, 
l.le what It may your rondiiifui, and w'alk before Hod in iiiirighmess ? 

W 111 ytt immmt im lids Indore i iod and man ?» U iih a c lear voice 
Anmuufd the young mrii Yes! and Yea! nitli lip;, softly hicaihing 
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of JlorV® 


Aubwered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from the brow of the 
Teacher 

Clouds with the lightnings therein, and he spake in accents more gentle, 
Soft as the evening’s breath, as harps by Babylon’s rivers. 

‘ I I ail, then, hail to you all I To the heirdom of heaven be ye \veIconie; 
Children no more from this day, but by covenant brothers and sisters ! 
^'et, for what reason not children ? Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Here upon earth an assemblage of children, in heaven one Father, 
Ruling them all as his Household,—forgiving in turn and chastising, 
That is of human life a picture, as Scripture has taught us. 
lUest arc the pure before God ! Upon purity and upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith; she herself from on high is descended. 
Strong as a inan and pure as a child, is the sum of the doctrine 
^Mlich the J)i\'ine One taught, and suffered and died on the cross for. 

O, as ye 'ivander this day from childhood’s sacred asylum 
I )ownwiird and ever downward, and deeper in Age’s chill valle>’, 

i C how soon will ye come,*.too soon I—and long to turn backward 

Up to its hilbtops again, to the sun-illumined, where Judgment 
Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad like a mother, 

(ia\'e you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart was forgiven, 

Life was a play and your hands grasped after the roses of heaven I 

Seventy years have I lived already; the Father eternal 

Ga^'C me gladness and care ; but the loveliest hours of existence, 

When I liave steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I have instantly known them, 
Known them all again p-dhey were my childhood’s acquaintance!) 
'Therefore take from henceforth, as guides in the paths of existence, 
Prayer, with licr eyes raised to heaven, and Innocence, bride of man’s 
childhood. 

Innocence, child beiuv<al, is a guest from the world of the blessed. 
Beautiful,and in her hand a lily; on life’s roaring billows 
Swings she in safely, she heedeth them not, in the ship she is sleeping, 
('almly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; in the desert 
Angels descend and minister unto her; she herself knoweth 
Naught of her glorious attendance ; but follows faithful and humble, 
l'k)IlowH SO long as she may her friend ; 0 do not reject her, 

I'k>r .she cometli from (iod. and she holdeth the keys of the heavens, — 
Prayer is Innocence’ friend; and willingly iietli incessant 
’Twixt the eartli and the sky, the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Son of Eternity, fettered in Time, and an exile, the Spirit 
Tugs at his <1iains evermore, and struggles like flame ever upward. 

Still he reu alls with emotion his Father’s manifold mansions, 

Tliinks of the land of his. fathers, where blossomed more freshly the 
flow'erets, 

Shone a mortj beautiful sun, and he played with the winged angels. 
'Fhen grows the earth too narrow, too close ; and homesick for heaven 
Longs the wanderer again ; and the Spirit’s longings are worship; 
orship is t:allcd his most beautiful hour, and its tongue is entreaty. 
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of Bort’o ^uppv'f. 

iUi! when the infinite burden of life de.icendeth upon ti?>, 

Crushes to earth our hD|K‘j anrb under the earth, in the gr4M-)ard, 
Then it is good to pray unto (hid ; for His sorrinuir^ tJiildreii ' 
Turns He ne’er from His dcjor, but He heals am! hclfn aiidcoiiM»|r*. |} 
Yet it is better to pray when all things are prosperous uith ir-, 

Pray in fortunate days, ff»r life’s most beautiful Fortum* 

Kneels before the Klernars throne ; and with hands iniertoldf d, 
Praises thankful and moved the nidy i d\erof blr*sbini;s. 

Or do ye know, ye children, one Idessing that ioiuf/noi fiom lh 
What has mankiml forsooth, the p^a<r I that it lias not. reudved. 
Therefore, fall in the dust and pray ! The sn iph , adfuiim* 

Cover witli pinions six their fa< c in tfm glory af Him who ^ 

Ifung His masonry pciideiil on n.itighi, wlnm the world Ift* 

Karth dedareth His miglil, and the fiiiiiaineni niters lli-i glory. 
Races blossom aiui die, and stars fall downward from 
Downward like witheicd leaves; al the List siroke of iiiidiiiLdif mill 
niunis 

Lay themselves down at fen, ami Hu sees thfuu, hui. mmt , fhnj 

nothing. 

Who shall stand in His presfiwi f Tint urath ni liie fudge i> irrrilu 

Castinf? thcMnsok'nt dmyn i,i. ;i kKiih c. _ When lii^ spi-.iks in ili., 
Hillocks skip like the kid, am! inrmnfams leap like ihe rofiuu, * 

Vet, -n-hy arc ye afniki, ye ciiiltiren ? This ii«Cul iu-eiiger, 

Ah ! is a merciful (hxi! t .ikC, voit e «.r, nut in the eanhuiiuke 
Xot in the fire, nor the slorm. but it «;t. in the «hi»ixTiies hi<We 
Love is the rmn of ereatimi; do*!’ ; e,.seme; «orlt!, «-iihont immher 
i.ie 111 His hosoiii hke < hihlnm ; flu m.iih- them lor tliis tniumse onlv 
Only to love ami to he hneil imaiii, lie breath,•,! hiilh Hi. siijiit ^ 
Into the shimbcriiij; ami nitHulit .namliiu:. it lakl ii, 

Hand on its heail.aiul frit it was s,ann with a llaiiir out , l he,on, 
Qiiendi, O (iiiendi not lli.H llaiiic ! It is ilu; bieath ol \oiir bri„ .. ' 
Love IS life, but hatroti is de.tth, \oi father, nor moth, r 
Loved pu, as Hod has louul you ; Im ■i«.r, that ... !,.t h..|.|e. 

^^'"hour ^ ^ 

Solemnized Love its triunijih : th,* nai riiiee then was i oniiiieivd 
Lo ! then wa.s rent on a .sudden the veil of ih,; itmijile, dividing 
tarth and heaven aiairt, and the dead iroin their f.eiiuJchtTH lian. 
u hispercil with pallid inw and loiv in tfie cai.i of each other 
th answer, but dreamed ol before, to , reaiion’s eniKiiia, .Vtonemem 
Depths of Lou: are Atonement’s depths, for I,o«; is Atoiieinent, 
t herefore, (dnld of mortality, hne thou the men iftil Fatliei; 

\\ ish what the Holy One wishes, and not frwii fear, hut affei tion ; 
hear is the virtue of sl.ives ; hut the liwirl that loveih is uillinj.; 

I erfect was before t .ud, ami lanfect i.-i r.ovi-, and I me only. 

^ ^'Isrethrcn-^"* “■'* tlieti love%t thou Iti.mvre (| 

One is the sun in heaven, and one, only ..nr, i, fane ai .<>, 






Bears not each human figure the godlike stamp on his forehead ? 
Readest thou not in his face thine origin? Is he not sailing 
Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he not guided 
By the same stars that guide thee ? Why shouldst thou hale then Ihv 
brother ? 

Hateth he thee, forgive! For ^tls sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the EternaFs language on earth it is called Forgiveness ! 

Knowest thou Him who forgave with the crown of thorns on His 
temples ? 

iLarnestly prayed for His foes, for His murderers ? Say, dost thou knov 
Him? 

Ah! thou confessest His name, so follow likewise His example, 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his failings, 
t iuide the erring aright; for the good, the heavenly Shepherd 
Took the lost lamb in His arms, and bore it back to its mother. 

This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its fruits that we know it. 

Love is the creature’s welfare, with (lod; but Love among mortals 
Is but an endless sigh ! He longs, and endures, and stands waiting, 
Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on his eyelids. 

Hope,--so is called upon earth his recompense,“- Hope, the befriending. 
Does what she can, for she points evermore up to licaven, and faithful 
Plunges her anchor’s peak in the depths of the grave, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a sweet play of shadows! 
Races, better than we, have leaned on her wavering promise, 

Having naught else but Hope. Then praise we our Father in heaven, 
Him who has given us more; for to us has I"k>pe been transfigured, 
Groping no longer in night; she is Faith, she is living assurance. 

Faith is-enlightened Hope; she is light, is the eye of affection, 

Drpms of the longing interprets, and carves their visions in marble. 
Faith is the sun otlife; and her countenance shines like the Hebrew’s, 
For she has looked upon God; the heaven on its stable foundation 
Draws she with chains down to earth, and the New Jerusalem sinketh 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapours descending. 

There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the figures majestic, 

Fears not the wingM crowd, in the midst of them all is her homestead. 
Therefore love and believe; for works will follow spontaneous 
Even as clay docs the sun; the Right from the Good is an offspring, 
Love in a bodily shape; and Christian works are no more than 
Animate Love and Faith, as flowers are the animate Springtide. 

Works do follow us all unto God; there stand and bear witness 
Not what they seemed,—but what they were only. Blessed is he who 
Hears their confession secure; they are mute upon earth until Death’s 
hand 

Opens the mouth of the silent. Ye children, does Death e’er alarm you ? 
I>eath is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, and is only 
More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips that are fading- 
’fakes he iht soul and departs, and, rocked in the arms of affection, 
I'laces tlie ransomed child, new born, Tore the face of its Father. 
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^$6 of t$( Movi’e ^uppn. 

Sounds .of his coming already I hear, - see dimly his piiuons, 

Swart as the night, but with stars strewn upon them ! I fear not Ijefo 

him. 

Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On his bosom 
Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and face to face staiiciinj^ 
Look I on God as He is, a sun unpolluted by vapours; ^ 

Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirits majestic, 

Nobler, better than I ; they stand by the throne all transfigured, 
Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and arc singing an anthem, 
Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language spoken by angeis. 

You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one day shall gather, 
Never forgets he the wearythen welcome, ye loved ones, hercaftet” I 
Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, forget not the promise, 
Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth shall ye heed not; 
Earth is but dust and heaven is light ; I have pledged you to heaveiu 
God of the universe, hear me! thou fountain of Love everlasting. 

Hark to the voice of thy servant! 1 send up my prayer to thy heaa 

Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit of all these, 

Whom thou hast given me here! I have loved them ail like n father. 
May they bear witness for me, that f taught them the way of salvarimi 
Faithful, so far as' I knew, of thy word ; again may they know me, 

Fall on their Teacher's breast, and before thy face maj^ I placf^ tiuoii, 
Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and exclaiming with gLidiies* 
Father, lo! I am here, and the children, whom thou hast given iiu* !' 

Weeping he spake in tliese words ; and now at the heck of ilif uuii 
Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round tlui altars cminsuro. 
Kneeling he read then the prayers of tin; <‘onserraiioig ami hofily 
With him the children read; at the close, with trcmuhnis accents, 
Asked he the peace of Heaven, a beneditUion upon them. 

Now should have ended his task for the day; the follow ing Sunday 
Was for the young appointed to eat of th<' !.or<lbs holy Supper, 

Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood the Teacher sikmt and Lti<i liii 
Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upwani; while; tlnnudits lug! 
and holy 

ITew through the midst ol his soul, and his eytes glanced with woiuicrfii 

brightness. 

‘ On the next Sunday, who knows I perhaps I sliall rest in the gmvic 

yard ! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a lily brttken untimely, 

how dowm his head to the earth; why delay 1? the hour is at.conn 

phshed. 

^ will 1 for to-day grows the; harvest of liciivcn. 

What I began accomplish J now; what failing therein is 
f, the old ina,n, will answer to God and the re\'t*rend fatlier. 

Say to me only,^ ye children, ye denixena new-come in heaven, 
xtrf ^i«ty to eat of the !)read of Atonement ? 

What It denoteth, that know ye full well, i ha\c told it y^m olteii. 


C0tft>ren of tU J&orVe 


(')f the new co\’cnant symbol it is, of Atonement a token, 

Stablisheci between earth and heaven. Man by his sins and trans¬ 
gressions 

f'ar has wandered from (Joci, from his essence. 'Twas in the beginning 
Fast by the Tree of Knowledge he fell, and it hangs its crown o’er the 
Fall to this day; in the Thought is the Fall; in the Heart the Atonement. 

Infinite is the hill,.the Atonement infinite likewise. 

See! behind me, as far as the old man remembers, and forward, 

Far as Hope in her flight can reach with her wearied pinions, 

Sin and x\tonemcnt incessant go through the lifetime of mortals. 

Sin is brought forth full-grown ; but Atonement sleeps in our bosoms 
Still as the cradled babe; and dreams of heaven and of angels,- 
Cannot awake to sensation ; is like the tones in the harp’s strings, 

Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the deliverer’s finger. 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the Prince of Atonement, 
Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she stands now with eyes all 
resplendent, 

bright as the vault of the sky, ami battles with Sin and overcomes her. 
Downward to eartli He came and, transfigured, thence reascended ; 

Not from the heart in lik<; wise, f<»r there He still lives in the Spirit, 
Love.s and atones evermnne So long as Time is, is Atonement. 
'I'herefore with r<;verenr.e take this day her visible token. 

'fokens are dead if the things live not. The light everlasting 
Unto the Idind is not, hut is ])orn of the eye that lap vision* 

Neither in bread nor in \vin<s but in the heart that is hallowed 
Uieth forgiveness enshrinvtl ; the intention alone of amendment 
ITuitsofthe earth ennobles to luau'enly things, and removes all 
Sin atid guenlon of .sin. < )nly Love with his arms wide extended, ^ 
Penitence weeping and praying ; the Will that is tried, and whose gold 
fiows 

Purified forth from the flames: in a word, mankind by Atonement 
Preaketh Atonement's bnatd, ami drinketh Atonement’s wine-cup. 

Pmt he who comelh ig) hither, unworthy, with hate in his bosom, 
StadTing at men ami at <lod, is guilty of Christ’s blessed body, 

Ami the Red(‘emer’s lilood I 'Po liimself he eateth and drinketh^ 

Death and doom 1 And fnan this, preserve us, thou heavenly Father ! 
Arc ye ready, yc children, to eat of the bread of Atonement?’ 

I’hus with emotion he asked, and tog<uher answered the children, ^ 

‘ Yes I ’ with deei> srshs interrupted, I'hen read he tlie due supplications, 
Read the Form of ('ommunion, and in chimed the organ ami anthem ; 
‘ () Holy Lamb of Hod, who takest away our transgressions, 

I fear us ! give us thy peace! have mercy, have mercy upon ms ! ’ 

Ilf old man, wiili trem1>ling hand, and heavenly pearls on his eyelids, 
Mlled now the chali<•<^ and pattm, and dealt round the mystical symbols. 
(), then seemed it to me as if (lod, with the broad eye of midday, 
t.lcarer looked in at the windows, and all the trees in the churchyard 
Lowed down their summits ut green, and the grass on the graves gan 
to shiver. 



_ of tBo Mor^e Supper. 

Blit in the children {! noted it well; I knew iti there ran a 
Tremor of holy rapture along through their iee-rold inemherx 
Decked like an altar before them, there suani the ^u'ecn'i^rfh 
above it "" ^ ^ 

Heaven opened itself, as of old hefm‘c Stefiheii; tlK*y saw tliere 
Radiant in glory the Father, and on His right haiKrthe Knlcimier 
Under them hear they the clang of harpstriiigs, and aiigcuVroin’^nf 
clouds' 

Beckon to them like brothers, anri fan with ilieir pinuMib of imrpk. 


C-loseci was the ieachcrs l«isk, aiicl tt'iili in fin'ir 

their faces, 


hearls aii< 


Up rose the children all, and c?a«'h bowcHl liiiii, lull mwcIv 

Downward to kiss that reverend hand, hut all cjf fhein pressed he 
Moved to Ins bosom, and laid, with a prayer, hi-^ luujd., full of hie, itv. 
^ow on the holy breast, and now cm the iniKMxnt Iresiics, ' ' 





THE VILLAGE BLACK¬ 
SMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The pnith, a mighty man Is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Arc strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and 

Jong; 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whatever he can, 

And looks the whole world in the 
face, 

For he owes not any man. 

W'eek in, week out, from morn til! 
night, 

You can hear liis 1:rellows blow; 
can hear him swing his heav}' 
sledge, 

With measured l)eat and slow, 
Likea sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

Aiul children coming home from 
school 

Look in at the op(;n door; 

Tl'iey love to see the ilaining forge, 
And lu*ar the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that 
fly 

Like chatf from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among hi.s boys; 

He hears the parson pray and 
preach, 

He hears his daiighteiAs voire 
Singing in the village choir, 

.And it makes Ins heart rejoice. 


; It sounds to him like her mother's 
voice 

Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once 
more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hai'cl, rough hand he 
wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, —- sorrowing, 

^ Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task 
begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something 
: done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

^ Thanks, thanks to thee, my wortliv 
I friend, 

i ^ ^ For the lesson thou hast taught! 
j Thus at the flaming forge of life 
I Our fortunes must be wrought; 
' Thus on its .sounding anvil shapetl 
Each burning deed .and thought. 

ENDYMION. 

T.ME rising moon has hid the stars; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on tlie landscape green, 

With shadows brown between. 

And silver white the river gleams 
i As if Diana, in Iier dreams, 
j Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as tins, 
She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
'When, sleepnig in the grove, 

He dreamed not of Iier love. 
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Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, un¬ 
sought. 

Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 

It comes, — the beautiful, the free, 

The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 

It lifts the boughs, whose shadows 
deep 

Are Lifers oblivion, the soiiFs sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him who slunibering lies. 

O weary hearts! O slumbering ^ 
eyes! ? 

O drooping souls, whose destinies ' 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
shall i;)e loved again I 

No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, thougli un¬ 
known, 

Responds unto his own. 

Responds, as if with unseen wings, 

An angel toufdied its quivering 
strings ; 

And w'hispfU's, in its song, 

* W'here hast tliou stayed so 
long ? ’ 


THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 

ymm 'riiK gkkaian or 

A YOirrii, light-lieartec! and <‘oii- 
ttillt, 

I wander through the norld : 
Here, Arab-like, is pitt^lied my teni, 
And straight again is furled. 

Yet oft I dream, that (uu'e a wife 
dose in my lusut was forked, 
And in the .sweet i't‘pos<? of Hit- 
A blessed eliihl I rorke.d. 


1 I wake! Away that <iream,-.- 

, away! 

Too long did it remain ! 

So long, that both by night and 
day 

It ever comes again. 

. The end lies ever in my thought; 
I'o a grave so cold and deep 
The mother beautiful was brought; 
Then dropt the child asleep. 

But now the dream is wholly cVer, 

I bathe my eyes and see ; 

And wander through tlie tvorir! 
once more, 

A youth so light 4111(1 free. 

'lAvo locks--ancl they are wondrous 
fair.- 

Left me that vision mild ; 

The brown is from the motlierL' 
hair, 

'fhe lilond is from the child. 

And wluiu 1 see that lock of gold, 
Bale grows the evening-red ; 

And when the dark kwk I behold, 

I wish thm ! were drsid. 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

X<» Iwj les tikltn dr Jintitno. 

»V/vJfw/.¥4i 

I 'I'lU'. sun is bright, the nir is 

clear, 

? 'Bhe darting swallows .soar and 
I sing, 

I Am from the stately elms I hear 
d'he Iduehird proplieHying, 
Spring, 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

^It seems jm outlet fr<»m the sky, 
W lutrc* waiting ihl the west-wiml 
bkn\ s, 

'1 he freiydit#Hl rloiuls ;tl aiirhor 
lie. 
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®o4m0. 


All things are new ;—the buds, the ! 
leaves, 

That gild the elm-tree’s nodding ■ 
crest, 

And even the nest beneath the ; 
eaves;.- 

There are no birds in last year’s ; 
nest ! I 

All things rejoice in youth and i 
love, 

The fulness of their first delight 1 

And learn from the soft heavens 
above 

The melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read'st this simple 
rhyme, 

Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay; | 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, | 

For O, it is not always May! ' 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and ! 
Youth, S 

To some good ang<d leave the 
rest; 

For Time will teaclj thee soon the i 
truth, ^ ^ ! 

There a,re no birds in last years i 
nest I \ 


THE RAINY BAY. 

The day is cold, ami dark, and ; 
dreary; 

It rains, and the wiml is never ; 
weary; 

The vine still clings to tlie moulck*?- 
ing wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves 
fall, 

And the day is dark and ; 
dreary. j 

My life is cold, and dark, ami I 
dreary; ; 

It rains, and tlie wimi is nt^vtr i 
weary; I 


I\Iy thoughts still cling to the 
mouldering Past, 

But the liopes of youth fall thick 
in the blast, 

And the days are dark and 
dreaiy. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease 
repining; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some.,3:ain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and 
dreary. 


GOB’S-ACRE. 

I f.lKK that anrient Saxon phrase, 
which {'.'ills 

The ])nrial-ground God's-Acre ! 
It is just ; 

It consecrates <-ach grave within 
its walls, 

And bn*athes a henisoii o’er the 
sleeping <Iust. 

tiod’s-Acre! Yes, that Idessed 
nauK^ imparts 

Gomforf to those who in lire 
grav(t have sown 

The s<*ed tliat th«‘y had garnered 
in their hearts, 

'fficir bread of liie, alas! no 
imu'c thoir own. 

into its furrows shall wc* all be fsisL 

In the sure laitlt that we diall 
rise again 

At the great harve.^t, when the 
an’hangel’s blast 

Shall winncAv, like a fan, lire 
rhaffand grain. 

I'hen shall the g,ooil stand In 
immortal hlonin 

I n the fair gardeiis c»f tlsal second 
birtli, 
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And each bright })lossoni mingle 
its }3erfume 

With that of flowers which 
never bloomed on earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, 
turn up the sod, 

And spread the furrow for the 
seed we sow; 

This is the field and Acre of our 
God, 

This is the place where human 
harvests grow I 


TO THE KJVER CHARLES, 

River ! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright 
and free, 

Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea ! 


I W'here yon shadowy woiHlIamiN 
hide thee, 

I And thy waters disappear, 

I Friends I love have rlwek bc^sidti 
thee, 

And have made thy margin dear. 

.More than this ;.Thy mime re¬ 

minds me 

Of three friends, all true and 
tried; 

And that name, like magic, binds 
me 

Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy re¬ 
members ! 

How like (|iiivering dailies they 
start, 

When I fan the living embers 

On the hearth-stone of my lieari I 

^Tis for this, thou Silent River ! 

That my spirit leans to tlice : 

Thou hast been a gcncroUH giver, 

Take this idle song from nu\ 


Four long years of mingled feeling 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 


BLIND BARTIliEDS. 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River! | 
Many a lesson, deep anti long; ' 
Thou hast been a generous giver; ; 
I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness ! 

I have watched thy current gli<le, , 
Till the beauty of its stillness ‘ 
Overflowed me like a tide. j 

And in better hours and brigluer, j 
When I saw thy w'aters gleam, j 
1 have felt my heart beat lighter, i 
And leap onward with thy 
stream. j 

Not for this alone I love thee, ■! 

^ Nor because thy waves of blue' ' 
From celestial seas above thee 
Take their oivn celestial hue. < 


Blini* Hartimru.; at the galf''4 
i T Jericho in darkmvns wait ^: 

He hears the rrond: he fieai . a 

breatli 

Say, ^ It is ilirist of Na/aretls 
Ami calls, in tones <if agoiriy, 
bproe, iXitjtffhf ! 

The throngdngmuldtndes inrrcaMn 
Blind Bartimeiis, hold thy peiirr! 
But .still, abcjve the nossv crowd, 
'FhcOieggaFs cry is shrill and Imid : 
Until they say, * ilc calleth llire! ’ 
(htpmi) <jmpu ! 

Then saith the (Isrist, as .Hilrnt 
stands 

The crowd, 'What will ihou ai my 
hands ?’ 
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QUteteffawtoue (poetne, 


And he replies, ‘ O give me light! 
Rabbi, restore the Ijlind man’s 


sight.’ 

And Jesus answers''VTraye* 

‘H TriWts* (xov (r€<rwK€ r/c ! 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 
eXcr/ordi/ /zc I 
B(ip(T€ij *iy€ipm^ vjraye I 

*H Trlans (xov (reor<i>/cf rrff ! 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 

Filled is Life’s goblet to the 
brim; 

And though my eyes with tears are 
dim, 

I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 

And chant a melancholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow* 

No purple flowers,—no garlands 
green, 

Conceal the gcvblet'’s shade or 
sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of I'l if)- 
pocrene, 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash lic- 
tween 

Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with curious 
art, 

Is filled with waters, tliat upstart 

When the deep fountains of the 
heart, 

Ry strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running ail to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel, is it wreathed and 
crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage sim-iin- 
browned 

Are in its waters steeped and 
drowned, 

And give a hitter taste. 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous 
powers, 

Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength, and fearless 
mood ; 

And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the coloured waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they 
give! 

And he who has not learned to 
know 

How false its sparkling bubbles 
show, 

How bitter are the drops of woe 
W'^'Iih which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for light; 
Through all that dark and <iesper- 
ate figlit, 

The blackness of that noonday 
night, 

He asked but the return of sight, 
To see his foeman’s face. 

Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,—Tor strength to 
bear 

Our portion of the weight of care 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O suffering, sad liunmnity ! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misem 
Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried I 
D 
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(Pt0C^ffaneou0 (|)oem0. 


I pledge you in this cup of grief, 
Where floats the fcnneFs bitter 
leaf! 

The Battle of our Life is brief. 

The alarm,—the struggle,'— the 
relief, 

Then sleep we side by side. 

— .4,4,-.^ 

MAIDENHOOB. 

Maiden! with the meek brown 
eyes, 

In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 

Thou whose locks outshine the sun, 
(lolden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and riv<*r un-ft, 
Womanhood and childhood fle(‘t ! 

Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On th(^ river’s broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, lliat gliding stONarn 
beautiful to tb(>e jnusf sofin 
As the nv<‘r of a drraiu. 

Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in Ihy vision 
Beckon thee to liclds Klysian ? 

Sees! thou sliadows sailing !>)*, 

As the dove, with startled «*ye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow tly? 

nearest thf)U vojre.s on the shore, 
That (>ur (sars pensive no more. 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 

O, thou child of many prayers! 

Life hath cjuicksands, Life hath 
snares ! 

Care and ag(‘ come unawanss! 

Like the swell of some sweet turns 
Morning rises into noon, 

May glides otiward into June. 


Cinidhood i-^ limigii, wliei 

I slumbeiod 

j Birds and Idossoms irtany-nun 
I !K‘red .. 

I Age, that I'Ktiigh with snows er 
j ciimbercfL 

' Gather, tlieii, earh flower th, 
I grows, 

; When th(! youngs bearl ov<‘rtlows, 

' To embalm that tent of snows. 

: Bear a lily in tliy Iiam!; 

Gates of brass ^ anma withstand 
One totirh of that magic waneb 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, an 

ruth, 

In thy hcait tlie flew of yoyih. 

On thy lips the smile of iriith. 

O, tinit dew, like halm* sliali sfea 
Into wemnds llial cannot heal, 
L.ven as sk*ep our eyen doili s«sil 

And that sniihn like smiHlnne, dai 
Into many a miiiIcs.* Iieari, 

For a smilf* of i !««! ihon .irt. 


EXCELSIOR, 

'Fhk shades oi mniif wme faliiii 

fast, 

As ilirough an Alpiiii* Gflay, 
pas,sf*d 

A )'oi!th, \vhe Miiii snow air 

i(’e, 

A banner with lit«* sfraiigr device, 
i'*,x» efsiot f 

His brow was aid; his ryr lie 

iieatii 

Mashed like a lah liioij finm it 

filteath, ^ 

And like a silver < htrion iiing 
’Fhe ammls fit itial unkrioivi! 
tongue, 

I;‘\» ! 
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In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and 
bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 

‘Try not the Pass’/ the old man 
said; 

‘Dark lowers the tempest over¬ 
head, 

The roaring torrent is deep and 
wide! ’ 

And loud that clarion voice re¬ 
plied, 

Excelsior 1 

‘ O stay,^ the maiden said, ‘ and 
rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast! ’ 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 

‘ Beware the pine-tree^s withered 
branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche !’ 

This was the peasant*s last Oood- 
night. 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior!' 

At break of day, as heavenward 
line pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled 
air, 

Excelsior! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange de¬ 
vice, 

Excelsior! 


There in the twilight cold and 
gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 


ME2Z0 CAMMIN. 

Written at Boppard, on the Rhine, August 

25, 1842, just before leaving for home. 

Half of my life is gone, and I have 
let 

The years slip from me and have 
not fulfilled 

The aspiration of my youth, to 
build 

Some lower of song with lofty 
parapet. 

Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor 
the fret 

(3'f restless passions that would 
not be stilled, 

Hut sorrow, and a care that 
almost killed, 

Kept me from what I may ac¬ 
complish yet; 

Though, half-way up the hill, I see 
the Past 

Lying beneath me with its sounds 
and sights,-' > 

A city in the twilight dim and 
vast, 

With smoking roofs, soft bells, and 
gleaming lights,- 

And hear above me on the 

autumnal blast 

The cataract of Death far thun¬ 
dering from the heights. 
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[The following' poems, with one exception, were written at sea, in fh»' httter p.itf 
October, 184.2. I had not then heard of Dr. Channiii^'s death. Siiief that f’5,( tit, fin; ja« 
addressed to him is no longer appropriate. 1 have (iecided, however, to h‘t it rnnaii! .t- 
was written, in testimony of my admiration fur a great and goo<i inau.f 


TO WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 

The pages of thy book I read, 
And as I closed each one, 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

^ Servant of God ! well done 1 ’ 

Well done ! Thy words are great 
and bold; 

At times they seem to me, 

Like Luther’s, in the days of old, 
Half-battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal curse, whose whips and 
yokes 

Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice that cried 
To John in Patmos, * Write 1 * 

Write! and tell out this bloody tale; 

Record this dire eclipse, 

This Day of Wrath, this Endless 
Wail, 

This dread Apocalypse! 


THE SLAVEYS DREAM. 

Beside the ungathered rice lie lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his malted 
hair 

Was buried in the sand. 


Again, in the mist and shadow 
sleep, 

He saw his Native Land 

Wide through the landscape of li 
dreams 

The lordly Niger f1<nve«l; 
Beneath the palm-trees (m the pla 
Once more a king lie strocio ; 
And heard the tinkliiigjaravaicJ 
Descend the niountain njad. 

He saw once more Ills flark-c}! 
(jiieen 

Aiming her children stand ; 
They clasped lii.s neck, they Id 
his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand ! 

A tear burst from the .sk’eper*% 
And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed lie roi'l 
Along the Niger’s hank; 

His bridle-reins were ipiklen r haiii 
And, with a martial clink. 

At each leap he ruiild feel fi 
sc-abbard of stead 
Smiting his stallion* i flank. 

Before him, like a bloiKl-retl flag, 
The briglit flamingties fine: 
From morn till night iie follnvi 
their flight, 

O’er plains where tin* taniarii 
grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of t liffre litil 

And the ocean rose to ucw. 
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At night he heard the lion roai'y 
And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed 
the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll 
of drums, 

Through the triumph of his 
dream. 

The forests, with their myriad 
tongues, 

Shouted of liberty; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried 
aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep and 
smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not fee! the driver s whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land 
of Sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that tlie soul 
liad broken and thrown away I 

THE GOOD PART THAT 
SHALL NOT BE TAKEN 
AWAY. 

SH'B dwells by Great Kenhawa's 
side, 

In viilleys green and cool; 

And all her hoj3eancl all lier pride 
Arc in the village school 

Her soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above, 
Though not of earth, encircles ilitu’e 
All things with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her 
^irls 

With praise and mild rebukes; 
Subduing e*en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 


She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save; 

To cast the captive’s chains aside 
And liberate the slave. 

And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free. 

And musical as silver bells 
Their falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Lord 
In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich, and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 
Of those who waited in her hall 
And laboured in her lands. 

Long since beyond the Southern 
Sea 

Their outbound sails have sped, 
While she, in meek Immility, 

N ow earns her daily bread. 

it is their prayers, which never 
cease, 

That clothe her with sucli grace; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL 
I SWAMP. 

In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight 
c:am|j, 

And heard at times a Imrse’s tramp 
And a bloodhound Is distant bay. 

Where wilLc/-the-wisps and glow- 
worms shine, 

In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the 
pine, 

And' the cedar grows, and the 
poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; 
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Where hardly a human foot could 
pass, 

Or a human heart would dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green 
morass 

He crouched in the rank and 
tangled grass, 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and 
lame; 

Great scars deformed his face ; 

On his forehead he bore the brand 
of shame, 

And the rags, that hid his mangled 
frame, 

Were the livery of disgrace. 

All things above were bright and 
fair, 

All things were glad and free; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and 
there 

And wild birds filled the echoing 
air 

With songs of Liberty I 

On him alone was the doom of 
pain, 

From the morning of his birtli; 

On him alone the curse of Cmn 

Fell, like a flail on the garnered 
grain, 

And struck him to the earth ! 


THE SLAVE SINGING AT 
MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psalm of 
David! 

•He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrcnv l^salnnst. 
In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear. 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions 
Such as reached the swart I-gypt 
ians, 

When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of liis devoti<m 
Fillcdmy soul with strange emotion 
For its tones by turns %v€re glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas in their prison 
Sang of Christ, the Lord ariscin 
And an earthquake’s arm of mli^h 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave this glad twangel 
And what eartiupiake’s arm 
might 

Breaks his dungeon-gates at night 

. 

THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean’s wide domainh, 

Half buried in the sands, 

Li<' sk<det<ms in rliaitiN, 

With shackl<*d feet and liiuni .. 

B(^>und the fall nffkrw;., 

I )ec‘j'Ha* tlian plumna*! He ., 

Float ships, with all tluar rtvwu, 
Kc> more to sink nor rise. 

There tlic blai!k Slave-ship hwim?! 

Kreighte<l with luniian forms, 
Whose fettered, tleshless limbs 
Arc not the sport of sitwniH. 

'riiese are tlie hones of Sla\ rs; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 
They cry from yawning waves, 

* We are the WiinesscH I ’ 

Within Earth’s wide domains 
Are markets for meti’sjives 
'Pheir necks are galled wlih i liaifr 
'Fheir wrists are cramped will 
gyves. 
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Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that \tith affright 
Scare school-boys from their 
play! 

All evil thoughts and deeds; 

Anger, and lust, and pride; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life’s groaning tide 1 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss; 
They cry from unknown graves, 
‘We are the Witnesses! ’ 


THE QUADROON GIRL. 

Tim«; Slaver in the broad lagoon 

Lay moored with idle sail; 

lie waited for the rising moon 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the sliore his boat was 
tied, 

And all her listless crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide. 

Into the still bayou. 

Odours of oi'ange-dowers and 
spice 

Reached them from time to 
time, 

Like airs that l)reathe from Para¬ 
dise 

Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, umler his roof of 
tliatch, 

Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

I1ie Slaver’s thimil) was on the 
latch, 

lie seemed in haste to go. 


He said, * My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

1 only wait the evening tides 
And the rising of the moon,’ 

Before them, with her face up- 
rajsed, 

In timid attitude, 

like one half curious, half amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large and full of 
light, 

Her arms and neck were bare; 
N o garment she wore save a kirtle 
bright, 

And her own long, raven hair. 

And on her lips there pla)'ed a 
smile 

As holy, meek, and faint. 

As lights in some cathedral .aisle 
The features of a saint. 

‘ 'Tlie soil is barren,...the hirm is 

old,’ 

The thoughtful planter sai<l; 
llien looked upon the SlaveUs gold, 
And then upon the maid. 

His heart within Iiim was at strife 
With such accursed gains: 

Por he knew whose passions gav«: 
her life, 

Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But tl'ie voice of nature was too 
weak; 

He took the glittering gold ! 
Then pale as' death grew the 
maiden’s cheek, 

Her hands as icy cold* 

'fhcj Slaver led her from tlic door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
Ill a strange and clistant land! 
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THE WARNING. 

Beware ! The Israelite of old, who 
tore 

The lion in his path, -when, 
poor and blind, 

He saw the blessed light of heaven 
no more, 

Shorn of his imble strength and 
forced to grind 

In prison, and at last led forth to be 

A pander to Philistine revelry,-- 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 

Plis desperate hands, and in its 
overthrow 

Destroyed himself, and with him 
those who made 


A cruel mockery of his sightlesi 
woe; 

The poor, blind Slave, the scoff ant 
jest of all, 

Expired, and thousands perished ii 
the foil! 

There is a poor, !)lind Samson ii 
this land| 

Shorn of Ins strength and boun< 
in bonds of steel, 

Who may, in some grim revel, taIs 
his hand, 

And shake the pillars of tin 
Commonweal, 

Till the vast Temple of mir lil>crtit! 

A shapeless mass of wreck an 
ruf)bish lies. 




J )RAMATIS PKRSONyK, 


Victorian i 

Hvfolito i , , . , 

Tim Count of Lara i 
Don Cari-os I 

THK AKCIIBISHOi* OF ToLKDO. 
A Cardinal. 

Beltran Cruzado . 
Bartolome Roman 


. S/ude///s of Al(.aid, 

. CtHtkmen of Madrid. 


The Padre Cura of 
Pedro Crespo 
Pancho 
Francisco 
Chispa 
Baiaasar 
PRKCIOSA 
Angelica 
Martina 
Dolores 


Guadakrama. 


Count if the Gipsies. 
A young- Gipsy. 


Alcaide. 

Aiguacii. 

Lara's Servant. 
Victorian's Servant. 
Innkeeper. 

A Gip.sy Girt. 

A poor Girl. 

I fie Padre Cura's Nkce. 
Freciosa's Maid. 

'ipsies, Musicians^ <^-c. 


ACT 

Scene L-. 7yie Count of Lara’s 

chambers. NighL The COUNT 
iti his dressiHg--g<m’H,fAwkwg^ 
ami conversing %mih Don 
Carlos. 

Lara, You were not at the play 
to-night, Don Carlos; 

How happened it? 

Don C. I had engagements else¬ 
where. 

Pray who was there ? 

Lara, Why, all the town and 
court. 

llie house was crowded; and the 
busy fans 

Among the gaily dressed and per¬ 
fumed ladies 

Fluttered like buttertlies among the 
flowers- 

There was the Countess of Medina 
Cell; 

The Goblin Lady with her Phan¬ 
tom Lover, 

tier Lindo Don Diego ; Doha Sol, 


L. 

And DonaSeratina, and her cousins, 
Don C, What \¥as the play? 
I^ara, 11 was a dull affair; 

One of those comedies in which 
you see, 

As I>ope says, the history of the 
world 

Brought down from Genesis to the 
Day of Judgment. 

'There were three duels fought in 
the first act, 

'Three gentlemen receiving deadly 
wounds. 

Laying their hands upon their 
hearts, and saying, 

‘ 0, I am dead 1 ’ a lover in a 
closet, 

An old hidalgo,and a gay Don j nan, 

A Dona Inez with a black mantilla, 

Followed at twilight by an un¬ 
known lover, 

Who looks intently where he knows 
she is not I 

Don t\ „ Of course, the TTeciosa 
danced to-night ? _ 
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Lara, And never better. Every 
footstep fell 

As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 

I think the girl extremely beautiful. 

Don C\ Almost beyond the privi¬ 
lege of woman! 

I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal,—queen-like, - ■ 
and her face 

As beautiful as a sainPs in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from 
her Paradise, 

And be no more a saint ? 

Don C. Why do you ask ? 

Lara. Because 1 have heard it 
said this angel fell, 

And though she is a virgin out¬ 
wardly, 

Within she is a sinner; like those 
panels 

Of doors and altar-pieces the old 
monks 

Painted in convents, with the Vir¬ 
gin Mary 

On the outside, and on the inside 
Venus! 

Don C You do her wrong; 
indeed, you do her wrong! 

She is as virtuous as she is fair, 

Lara. How credulous you are! 
Why look you, friend, 

There’s not a virtuous woman in 
Madrid, 

In this whole city! And would 
you persuade me 

That a mere dancing-girl, who 
shows herself, 

Nightly, half naked, on the stage, 
for money, 

And with voluptuous motions fires 
the blood 

Of inconsiderate youth, is to be 
held 

A model for her virtue ? 

Don C You forget 

She is a Gipsy girl 

Lara, And therefore won 

The easier. 


Don C, Nay, not to be won at all! 

The only virtue that a Gipsy prizes 

I s chastity. That is her only virtue. 

Dearer than life she holds it. I 
remember 

A (.hpsy woman, a vile, shameless 

bawd, 

Whose craft was to l>etray tlie 
young and fair; 

And yet this woman was above all 
bribes. 

And when a noble lord, touched 
by her beauty, 

The wild and wizard beauty of her 
race, 

Offered her gold to l■)C what she 
made others, 

She turned upon him with a look 
of scorn, 

And smote him in the face ! 

Lara, And does that prove 

That Preciosa is aimve suspicion? 

J'km C, It proves a nobleman 
may be repulsed 

When lie thinks conciuest easy. I 
believe 

That woman, in her deepest degra¬ 
dation, 

Holds something sacred,soiiietliing 

untkdiletl, 

Home pledge and keepsake of her 

higher nature. 

And, like the diamond in the dark, 
retains 

Home quenddess gleam of the 
celestial ligdu! 

Jaint. Yet rreriosawotihl Imve 
taken the gold. 

/km i I donol think so. 

Ijmt, I am sure of it. 

But why tliis haste ? Stiiy yet a 
little longer, 

And fight the battles of your 1,1 ib 
cinea. 

I km C *Tis laie. I inmii 
gone ; for if I stay 

You will not be persuadecL 

Lara, Yes ; persuade me* 
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Don C. No one so deaf as lie 
who will not hear I 

Lara, No one so blind as he 
who will not see I 

Don C. And so good night. I 
wish you pleasant dreams, 
And greater faith in woman. [Exit, 

Lara, Greater faith ! 

I have the greatest faith; for I 
believe 

Victorian is her lover. I believe 
That I shall be to-morrow; and 
thereafter 

Another, and another, and another, 
Chasing each other through her 
zodiac, 

As Taurus chases Aries, 

{Enter Francisco with a casketi) 

Well, Francisco, 
What speed with Preciosa ? 

Fran, None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and 
bids me tell you 

She is not to be purchased by your 
gold. 

Lara, Then I will try some 
other way to win her. 

Pray, dost thou know Victorian ? 

Fran, Yes, my lord ; 

1 saw him at the jeweller’s to-day. 

Lara, What was he doing there ? 

Fran, I saw liim buy 

A golden ring, that had a ruby in it. 

Lara, Was there another like it ? 

Fran, One so like it 

I could not choose lietween them. 

Lara, It is well. 

To-morrow morning liring that 
ring to me. 

Do not forget. Now light me to 
my bed, [Exennt, 


Scene 11. —A street in Madrid, 
Enter Chispa, followed by mu- 
sicians^ with a bagpipe^ guitars^ 
and other instrwnenfs, 

Chispa, Abemuncio Satanas! 
and a plague on ail lovers who 
ramble about at night, drinking the 
elements, instead of sleeping quietly 
in their beds. Every dead man to 
his cemetery, say I; and every 
friar to hi s monastery. Now^, here’s 
my master, Victorian, yesterday a 
cowkeeper, and to-day a gentle¬ 
man ; yesterday a student, and to¬ 
day a lover; and I must be up later 
than the nightingale, for as the 
abbot sings so must the sacristan 
respond. God grant he may soon 
be married, for then shall all this 
serenading cease. Ay, marry I 
marry! marry! Mother, what does 
marry mean ? It means to spin, to 
bear children, and to weep, my 
daughter 1 And, of a truth, there is 
something more in matrimony than 
the wedding-ring. {To the musi¬ 
cians.) And now, gentlemen, Pax 
vobiscLim I as the ass said to the 
cabbages. Pray, walk this way; 
and don’t hang down youf heads. 
It is no disgrace to have an old 
hither and a ragged shirt. Now, 
look you, you are gentlemen who 
lead the life of crickets; you enjoy 
hunger by clay and noise by night. 
Yet, I beseech you, for this once be 
not loud, but pathetic; for it is a 
serenade to a damsel in bed, and 
not to the Man in the Moon, 
Your object is not to arouse and 
terrify, but to soothe and bring 
lulling dreams. Therefore, each 
shall not play upon his instrument 
as if it were the only one in the 
universe, but gently, and with a 
certain modesty, 'according with 
the others. Pray, how may I call 
thy name, friend ? 
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Inrst Mus. Geronimo Gil, at 
your service. . . 

CMspa. Every tul) smells of the 
wine that is in it. Pray, (Icronuno, 
is not Saturday an unpleasant day 
with thee? | 

First Mils. Why so ? | 

Chlspa, Because I have heaul j 
it said that Saturday is an un- j 
pleasant day with those who have , 
but one shirt. Moreover, 1 h*Ave 
seen thee at the tavern, and if thou | 
canst run as fast as thou canst drink, ; 

I should like to hunt hares mm | 
thee. What instrument is that ? l 
First Mus. An Aragonese bag- | 

Pray, art Uiou reUited | 
to the bagpiper of Bujalance, who j 
asked a maravedi for playing, and j 
ten for leaving off? j 

Firsf Mus. No, your honour. , 

Chispa. I am glad of it._ What i 
other instruments have we i _ _ | 

Seamd and Third Muuaam. ; 

We play the bandurria._ 

Chispa* A pleasing instrument. = 
And thou? ' 

Fourth Mus. The life. 

Chispa. I like it; it has a ehecr- , 

ful,soul-stirringsound,thaisoarsup ' 

to my lady’s window like the song 
of a swallow. And you others ? 

Other Mus. We arc the singers, i 
please your honour. | 

Chispa. You are loo many. Uo j 
you think we are going to sing ma.ss j 
in the cathedral of Cdrdova i 1' our , 
men can make but little use of one , 
shoe, and 1 see not how you ran all . 
sing in one song. But tollow ine : 
along the garden wall. 1 hat is j 
the way my master climbs to the ; 
lady’s window. It is by theyicar.s 
skirts that the Devil dimlis into 
the belfry. _Come, follow iiie, and 
make no noise. \h.\eunt. 


.Scene III.—Preciosa’s chanibcr. 

She stands at the open wifui<ri.v*^ 
Free. liow slowjy through thu 
lilac-scented air r -i- . 

Descends the tranquil moon I EtKe 
thistle-down ^ 

I'he vapoury clouds float n't 
peaceful sky; 

.And sweetly from yon hollow van 
of shade , 

The nightingales breathe out tm-u. 
souls in song. 

And hark! what songs of 
what soul-like sounds, 

Answer them from below ! 


SERKNAP'K. 

Stars of the summer night 1 
Far in yon axitre deeps, 
iUilc, hide your golden light! 

She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps I 

Moon of the summer night! 

I*ar down yon western 
Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps ! 

My lady sleeps I 
Shieps! 

W iml (»f the summer night I 

Where yomler woodldnr orrri^ 
Fohh hdd thy pinion^ light : 

She sleeps! 

Mv lady sleeps 1 
Skepd 

I N-eama of the summer night ’ 

Tdl her, her lover keel v- 
Watch! while in iilumlA*r» 

She sleepa! 

My lady alccpsl 
Sleepi! 

(Enter Vivtoman the Eitt 

I'ift. Poor little dove! Tliu 
tremhkst like a leaf! 

/Vcc. 1 am »o frightcticd ! 1 

lor thee 1 tremble! 

I haU; lo have thee dimb lh.il w.i 
by niglit 
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Did no one see thee ? 

F/cA None, iny love, but thou. 

Prec, ’Tis very dangerous ; and 
when thou art gone 

I chide myself for letting thee come 
here 

Thus stealthily by night. Where 
hast thou been ? 

Since yesterday I have no news 
from thee. 

F/^/, Since yesterday I have 
been in AlcaLi. 

Ere long the time will come, sweet 
Preciosa, 

When that dull distance shall no 
more divide us ; 

And I no more shall scale thy wall 
by night 

To stealakissfromthee,asI donow. 

Pm. An honest thief, to steal 
but what thou givest. 

F/c/. And we shall sit together 
unmolested, 

And words of true love pass from 
tongue to tongue, 

As singing birds from one bough 
to another. 

Pm. That were a life to make 
time envious! 

I knew that thou wouldst come to 
me to-night 

I saw thee at the play. 

F/V/. Sweet child of air! 

Never did T behold thee so attired 

And garmented in beauty as to¬ 
night ! 

What hast thou done to make thee 
look so feir ? 

Pm. Am I not always fair? 

F?V/. Ay, and so fair 

That I am jealous of all eyes that 
see thee, 

And wish that they were blind. 

Pm. ' 1 becd them not; 

When thou art present, 1 see none 
but thee! 

F/f/. There’s nothing fair nor 
beautiful, but takes 


Something from thee, that makes it 
beautiful. 

Pm. And yet thou leavest me 
for those dusty books. 

PYc/. Thou comest between me 
and those books too often ! 

T see thy face in everything I see! 

The paintings in the chapel wear 
thy looks, 

The canticles are changed to sara¬ 
bands, 

And with the learned doctors of the 
schools 

I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Pm. In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the 
schools 

To-morrow morning. 

PfV/. And with whom, I pray ? 

Pm. A grave and reverend 
Cardinal, and his Grace 

The Archbishop of Toledo. 

17c/. What mad jest 

Is this? 

Pm. It is no jest; indeed it is 
not. 

F7c/. Prithee, explain thyself. 

Pm. Why, simply thus. 

Thou knowest the Pope has sent 
here into Spain 

To put a stop to dances on the stage. 

I 7c7. I have heard it whispered. 

P/rc, Now the Cardinal, 

Who for this purpose comes, would 
fain behold 

With his own eyes these dances; 
and the Archbishop 

lias sent for me — 

l-7c/. That thou mayst dance 
before them! 

Now viva la cachuclm! It will 
breathe 

The fire of youth into these gray old 
men! 

’Twill be thy proudest c’onquest! 

Pm'. .Saving one. 

And yet I fear these dances will be 
stopped, 
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And Preciosa be once more a 

PjV/fTlie sweetest beg'gar that 
e’er asked for alms; 

With such beseeching eyes, tnat 
when I saw thee 

I gave my heart away I 

Free. remembei 

When first we met ? ^ 

It was at Cordova, 

In the cathedral garden. Thou ^ 
wast sitting • ^ i 

Under the orange-trees, l)eside a 
fountain. 

Free. ’Twas Easter-Sunday. i he 
full-blossomed trees 

Filled all the air with fragrance ami 
with joy. . . . . 

The priests were smgmg, and the 
organ sounded, 

And then anon the great cathedral 

bell . , -y , 

It was the elevation of the l iost. 

We both of us fell down U|>on our 
knees. 

Under the orange-boughs, and 
prayed together. 

{ never had been happy til! that 
moment. 

Thou blessed angel! 

Free. And when thou wast gone 

1 felt an aching here. 1 did not 

To any one that day. But from 
that day 

Bartolorad grew hateful unto me. 
Via. Remember him no more. 
Let not his shadow 

Come between thee and me. Sweet 
Preciosa! 

I loved thee even then, though I 
was silent! . , ,, 

Pm. I thought \ ne’er should 
see thy face again. 

Thy farewell had a sound of sorrow 
in it. .. 

U/V'4 That was the first sound m 
the song of love 


Scarce more than silence as, and 
yet a sound. ^ 

Hands of invisible spirits touch the 
strings ^ 

Of that mysterious mstniment, tne 
soul, 

And play the prelude of om* laie. 
We hear 

The voice prophetic, an« ar«‘ not 
ak)ne. ^ 

Free. That is my faiti^ Host 
thou believe these warnings r‘ 
mt So far as this. Our feel in g.s 
and our tlioughts ^ , 

Tend ever oil) and rest licit in tlie 
Present. , . 

As drops of rain fall into sciine dark 
w(*ii, 

AikI from below <'omes u scarce 
audible sound, 

So fall our tlioughts into the dark 
Hc*nvaft(‘r, ^ 

And th<‘ir mysterious eclio readies 

us. ^ , 

/>m*. i have felt ii/o, bullmind 
no words to say it I , - ., 

I cannot reason; I can iiiily leel, 
hut thou hast languai^c* for all 
thoughts and fediriKH. 

Thou art a scholar ; and HometnnrH 
I think . 1 ■ 

We rannol walk logeilu-r in tins 
w<n kl ! 

The distance that divides us is itio 
great! 

I iencefortii thy pathway hrs among 
the stars; 

! must not hold thee baf k. ^ 
r/c/. Thou little mepiic! 

Dost thou still doubt ? Wlial I iiiosi 
pri'/ft in woman ^ 

Is her artections, not her iriiellcri * 
llie intellect m finite : hiU 
affections 

Are infinite, and canitel be 
hausteiL 

Compare me with the great men oi 
the earth; 
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What am I ? Why, a pigmy among 

giants! 

But if thou lovest,—mark me I I say 
lovest,— 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee 
not! 

The world of the affections is thy 
world, 

Not that of man’s ambition. In 
that stillness 

Which most becomes a woman, 
calm and holy, 

Thou sittest by the fireside of the 
heart, 

Feeding its fiame. The element 
of fire 

Is pure. It cannot change nor 
hide its nature, 

But burns as brightly in a Gipsy 
camp 

As in a palace hall. Art thou con¬ 
vinced ? 

Prec. Yes, that I love thee, as 
the good love heaven; 

But not that I am worthy of that 
heaven. 

How shall I more deserve !t? 

Viet Loving more, 

Prec. I cannot love thee more; 
my heart is full. 

Viet Then let it overflow, and I 
will drink it, 

As in the summer-time the thirsty 
sands 

Drink the swift waters of the 
Manzanares, 

And still do thirst for more. 

A JVaUhmm (in fke sireei). Ave 
Maria 

Purissima! ’Tis midnight and 
serene! 

Viet Plear’st thou that cry? 

Pree. It is a hateful sound, 

To scare thee from me I 

Viet As the hunter’s horn 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark 
of hounds 


The moor-fowl from his mate, 

Pree, Pray, do not go I 

Viet 1 must away to Alcald to¬ 
night. 

Think of me when I am away. 

Free, Fear not! 

I 'have no thoughts that do not 
think of thee. 

Viet [giving her a ring). And to 
remind thee of my love,take this, 

A serpent, emblem of Eternity; 

A ruby,—say, a drop of my heart’s 
blood. 

Prec, It is an ancient saying, 
that the ruby 

Brings gladness to the wearer, and 
preserves 

The heart pure, and, if laid beneath 
the pillow, 

Drives away evil dreams. But 
then, alas! 

It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

Viet, What convent of bare¬ 
footed Carmelites 

Taught thee so much theology ? 

Prec, [levying her hand upon his 
7notith), Hush! hush! 

Good night I and may all holy 
angels guard thee! 

Viet, Good night! good night I 
Thou art my guardian angel! 

I have no other saint than thou to 
pi*ay to! 

(He descends by the balcony,) 

Pree, Take care, and do not hurt 
thee. Art thou safe ? 

P7et [from the garden). Safe as 
my love for" thee !' But art 
thou safe ? 

Others can climb a balcony by 
moonlight 

As well as I, Pray shut thy window 
close; 

I am jealous of the perfumed air of 
night 

That from this gardencHmbs to kiss 
thy lips. 
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P}-ec, {throwing down her hand¬ 
kerchief). Thou silly child I 
Take this to blind thine eyes. 

It is my belli son 1 

Viet. And brings^ to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as 
the soft wind 

Wafts to the out-bound mariner the 
breath 

Of the beloved land he leaves 
behind. 

Free. Make not thy \'oyage long. 

Viet. To-morrow night 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou 
art the star 

To guide me to an anchorage. 
Good night! 

My beauteous star! My star of 
love, good night! 

Free. Good night! 

Watchman (at a distance). Ave 
Maria Punssima! 


Scene lY.--An inn on the road to 
Aicald. Baltasar asleep on a 
bench. Enter Chispa. 

Chispa. And here we are, half¬ 
way to Aicald, between cock.s and 
midnight. Body o' me 1 what an 
inn this is! The lights out, and 
the landlord asleep. liold ! an¬ 
cient Baltasar I 
Bal. (waking). Here I am, 
Chispa. Yes, there you are, like 
a one-eyed Alcalde in a town with¬ 
out inhabitants. Bring a light, and 
let me have supper. 

Bal. Where is your master? 
Chispa. Do not trouble yourself 
about him. We have .stopped a 
moment to breathe our horses; 
and, if he chooses to walk up and 
down in the open air, looking into 
the sky as one who hears it rain, 
that does not satisfy my hunger, 
you know. But be quirk, for 1 am 


in a hurry, and every man stretches 
his legs according to the length of 
his coverlet. What have we liere ? 

Bal. (settinga light an the table). 
Stewed rabbit,^ 

Chispa (eatmg). Conscience of 
Portalegre ! Stewed kitten, you 
mean ! 

Bal. And a pitcher of Pedro 
Ximenes, with a roasted pear in it. 

Chispa (drinking). Ancient I'^al- 
tasar, amigo! You know how to 
cry wine and sell vinegar. I tell 
you this is nothing but Vino Tinto 
of I-a ivlancha, with a tang of tlie 
swine-skin. 

Bai. I swear to you by Saint 
Simon and Judas, it is all as I say. 

Chispa. And I swear to you by 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, that it 
is no such thing. Moreover, your 
supper is like the hidalgo's dinner, 
very little meat and a great deal of 
taldecloth. 

Bal Ha! ha! ha! 

Chispa. And more noise than 
nuts. 

Bal Ha! ha! ha! You must 
have your joke, Master Cdiispa. 
But shall I hot ask Don Virtori.ui 
in, to take a draught of the iVdro 
Ximenes ? 

Chispa. No; you might as 
say, ‘ I )oiVt-yoii-want-som<* ?' to a 
dead man. 

Bal Why does he go so often to 
Madrid ? 

Chispa. the same reanon 
that he eats no su|:>per. He is in 
love. Were you ever in Iov*% 
Ikdtasar ? 

Bal I was never out of it, goinl 
(diispa. It has been t!ie tormeni 
of my liftn 

(Idspa. What ! arc you on fu'ig 
too, old hay-stack ? Why, we shall 
never ])e al>lc to pul you out. 

17( A {without I, t- h i s |>a ! 







CMspa. Go to bed, Pero Grullo, 
for the cocks are crowing. 

Viet Ea! Chispa ! Chispa I 
Chispa, Ea! Sen or. Come with 
me, ancient Baltasar, and bring 
water for the horses. I will pay for 
the supper to-morrow. \Exctmt, 

Scene V. —Victorian’s chambers 
at Akald, Hypolito asleep in 
an armchair^ He awakes slowly. 

Hyp, I must have been asleep ! 
"ay, sound asleep 1 
And it was all a dream. O sleep, 
sweet sleep ! 

Whatever form thou takest, thou 
art fair, 

Holding unto our lips thy goblet 
filled 

Out of Oblivion’s well, a healing 
draught! 

The candies have burned low ; it 
must be late. 

Where can Victorian be.^ Like 
Fray Carrillo, 

The only place in which one can¬ 
not find him 

Is his own cell Heroes his guitar, 
that seldom 

Feels the caresses of its master’s 
hand. 

Open thy silent lips, sweet inslni- 
ment, 

And make dull midnight merry 
with a song! 

{He plays ami sings,) 

Padre Francisco! 

Padre P’rancisco! 

What do you want of Pa<lre Francisco ? 
Here is a pretty young maiden 
Who wants to confess her sins! 
Open the door and let her come in, 

1 will shrive her from every sin, 

{Rnfer Victorian.) 

Vki. Padre Hypolito! Padra 
liypolito I 


Hyp, What do you want of Padre 
Hypolito ? 

Vici, Come, shrive me straight; 
for, if love be a sin, 

I am the greatest sinner that doth 
live. 

I will confess the sweetest of all 
crimes, 

A maiden wooed and won. 

I Hyp, The same old tale 

Of the old woman in the chimney- 
corner, 

Who, while the pot boils, says, 

‘ Come here, my child ; 

I ’ll tell thee a story of my wedding- 
day.’ 

Viet. Nay, listen, for my heart is 
full; so full 
I That I must speak. 

Hyp. Alas! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play; the 
curtain 

Rises to solemn music, and lo ! 
enter 

The eleven thousand virgins of 
Cologne 1 

Viet, Nay, like the Sibyl’s 
volumes, thou shouldst say; 

Those that remained, after the six 
\vere burned, 

Being held more precious than the 
nine together. 

But listen to my tale. Dost thou 
remember 

'Fbe Gipsy girl we saw at Cordova 

Dance tlie Romalis in the market- 
! place ? 

' Hyp* Thou meanest Preciosa. 

! ¥kt. Ay, tlie same, 

i 'fhou knowest how her image 
I haunted me 

I Long after we returned to Akald. 

I She’s in Madrid. 

I Hyp, I know it. 

* VicL And I’m in love, 

i Hyp, And therefore in IHadrid 
when thou shouldst be 

In Akald. 
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Viet O pardon me, my friend, 

If I so long- Lave kept this secret 
from thee; 

But silence is the charm that guards 
such treasures, 

And, if a word be spoken ere the 
time, 

They sink again, they were not 
meant for us. 

Hyp. Alas ! alas! I see thou art 
in love. 

Love keeps the cold out better than 
a cloak. 

It serves for food and raiment. 
Give a Spaniard 

His mass, his olla, and his T3oha 
Luisa— 

Thou knowest the proverb. But 
pray tell me, lover, 

How speeds thy wooing? Is the 
maiden coy ? 

Write her a song, beginning with 
an Ave ; 

Sing’ as the monk sang to the 
Virgin Mary, 

Atc! ctijiis cakem dan 
jVec cenfenai eommemian 
ddref Seraph studio / 

Viet. Pray, do not jest I This is 
no time for it I 

I am in earnest! 

Hyp. Seriously enamoured ? 

What, ho I The Primus of grmi 
Alcald 

Enamoured of a Gipsy ? Tell me 
frankly, 

How meanest thou ? 

Viet I mean it honestly. 

Hyp. Surely thou wilt not marry 
her I \ 

Viet Why not ? 

Hyp, She was betrothed to one 
Bartolom<5, 

If I remember rightly, a young 
Gipsy 

Who danced with her at Cdrdova. 


PSet They quarrelled, 

And so the matter ended. 

Hyp. But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Viet In truth I will 

^ The angels sang in Heaven when 
she was born! 

She is a precious jewel 1 have 
found 

Among the filth and rubbish of the 
world. 

I ^11 stoop for it; but when I wear 
it here, 

Set on my forehead like the morn¬ 
ing star, 

The world may wonder, but it will 
not laugh. 

Hyp. If thou wearist nothing 
^else upon thy forehead, 

^Twill ])e indeeci a wonder. 

P7et Out upon thee 

With thy unseasonable jests ! iTay 
tell me, 

Is there no virtue in the world ? 

I'(yp* ^ Not iiitii'li. 

What, thiuk’.st thou, is she doini.; 

at this moment; 

Now, while we .speak of her? 

I /V/. Hlie lies aHleep, 

And from her parteil lips her geinie 
breath 

Comes like the fragrance from the 
lips of flowers. 

Her tender limbs are still, am! oji 
her breast 

'Fhe cross she prayed to, ere she 
fell asleep, 

Rises anti falls with the soft tide tif 
dreams., 

lake a light barge safe moored. 

Hyp^ Which nutans, in 
Slices sleeping wltli her niouih a 
little open I 

!7et 0, wtntltl I had iIm? old 
magician’s glass 

Tf> see her as slm lies in cltilillike 
sleep! 
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Hyp. And would’st tliou ven¬ 
ture ? 

Viet. Ay, indeed I would I 

Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast 
thou e’er reflected ^ 

How much lies hidden in that one 
word, now ? 

Viet. Yes; all the awful mystery 
of Life! 

I oft have thought, my dear Hy- 
polito, 

That could we, by some spell of 
magic, change 

The world and its inhabitants to 
stone, 

In the same attitudes they now are 
in, 

What fearful glances downward 
might we cast 

Into the hollow chasms of human 
life! 

What groups should we 1>ehold 
about the death-bed, 

Putting to shame the group of 
Niobe! 

What joyful welcomes, and what 
sad farewells! 

What stony tears in those con¬ 
gealed eyes I 

What tisible joy or «inguish in 
those cheeks! 

What bridal pomps, and what 
funereal shows! 

What foes, like gladiators, fierce 
and struggling! 

What lovers with their marble lips 
together! 

Hyp. Ay, there it is! and, if I 
were in love, 

That is the very point I most 
should dread. 

This magic glass, these magic 
spells of thine, 

Might tell a tale were better left un¬ 
told. 

For instance, they might show us 
thy fair cousin, 

The Lady Violante, bathed in tears 


Of love and anger, like the maid of 
Colchis, 

Whom thou, another faithless 
Argonaut, 

Having won that golden fleece, a 
woman’s love, 

Desertest for this Glaucli. 

Viet. Hold thy peace I 

She cares not for me. She may 
wed another, 

Or go into a convent, and, thus 
dying, 

Marry Achilles in the Elysian 
Fields. 

Hyp. {rising). And so, good 
night! Good morning, I 
should say. 

(Clock strikes three.) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous 
mace of Time 

Knocks at the golden portals of 
the day! 

And so, once more, good night! 
We ’ll speak more largely 

Of Preciosa when we meet again. 

(aet thee to bed, and the magician, 
Sleep, 

Shall show her to thee in his 
magic glass, 

In all her loveliness. Good night! 

(Exit. 

Viet. Good night i 

Put not to bed; for I must read 
awhile. 

('ritrows himself into the armHiair 
m.fhkk Hypolito has left, and 
/ays a large hook open upon his 
knees.) 

Must read, or sit in reverie and 
watch 

The changing colour of the waves 
that break 

Upon the idle sea-shore of the 
mind! 

Visioip^ of Fame! that once did 
visit me, 


^pAMB^ ^iuUni. 


Making night glorious with your 
smile, where are ye ? 

O, who shall give me, now that ye 
are gone, 

Juices of those immortal plants 
that bloom 

Upon Olympus, making us im¬ 
mortal ? 

Or teach me where that wondrous 
mandrake grows, 

Whose magic root, torn from the 
earth with groans 

At midnight hour, can scare the 
fiends away, 

And make the mind prolific in its 
fancies! 

I have the wish, but want the will, 
to act! 

Souls of great men departed ! 
whose words 

Have come to light from the swift 
river of Time, 

Like Roman swords found in the 
Tagus’ bed, 

Where is the strength to wield the 
arms ye bore ? 

From the barred visor of Anti¬ 
quity 

Reflected shines the eternal light 
of Truth, 

As from a mirror! All the means 
of action 

The shapeless masses, the ma¬ 
terials 

Lie eveiywhere about us, Wliat 
we need 

Is the celestial fire to change tine 
flint 

Into transparent crystal, bright and 
clear. 

That fire is genius! The rude 
peasant sits ^ 

At evening in his smoky cot, and 
draws 

\Wth charcoal uncouth figures on 
the wall. 

The son of genius comes, foot-sore 
, with travel, 
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And begs a shelter from the in¬ 
clement night. 

He takes the charcoal from the 
peasant’s hand, 

And, by the magic of his touch at 
once 

Transfigured, all its hidden virtues 
shine, 

And, in the eyes of the astonished 
clown 

It gleams a diamond ! Even thus 
transformed 

Rude popular traditions and old 
tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at tlie 
touclt 

Of soimi poor, houschsss, homeless, 
wantlering Ijarti, 

Who had but a nighf s lodging for 
his pains. 

But there are brighter tlnsuas than 
those of Faun*, 

Which are the dreams of Lca'c ! 
Out of th<‘ heart 

Rises the bright ideal these 
dreams, 

As from some woodland fount u 
s|)irit rises 

And sinks again into its silent deepn 

Ere the enamoured knight fan 
touch her r()b{‘! 

Tis this ideal that the soul of man, 

I,ike the <'namourrd kn4»ht beside 
the fountain, 

Waits for upon the margin td* Life’s 
stream; 

Waits to beladd her rise from I lie 
dark waters 

(dad in a mi^rtal shape! Alas! 
how many 

Must wait in vain I 'fhe stream 
flows evermore* 

But from its silent ileeps no spirit 
rises I 

Yci I, born under a |m>pitio«s star, 

Have found the bright ideal of my 
dreams. 

Yes! she is ever with me, I can freh 






Here, as I sit at midnight and alone, 
Her gentle breathing! on my 
breast can feel 

The pressure of her head ! God's | 
benison | 

Rest ever on it! Close those beau- j 
teous eyes, I 

xVCT 

SCKNE I.—pRKCXOSiVs chamber, 

ISIorning, Preciosa and AN¬ 
GELICA* 

Free* Why will you go so soon ? 
Stay yet a while. 

The poor too often turn away un¬ 
heard 

From hearts they shut against 
thsJin with a sound 
That will be heard in Pleaven. 

Fray, tell me more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing 
from me. 

What is your landlord’s name ? 

Ang. The Count of Lara. 

Free, The (.'ount of Lara.^ O, 
beware that man ! 

Jvlistrust his pity,—hold no parley 
with him ! 

And rather die an outcast in the 
streets 

Than touch his gold. 

Ang, You know him, then ! 

Free, As much 

As any woman may, and yet be 
pure. 

As you would keep your name 
without a blemish, 

Beware of him! 

Ang, Alas! what can I do ? | 
1 cannot choose my friends. 3tach | 
word of kindness, 

Come whence it may, is welcome 
to the poor. 

Free, Make me your friend- A 
.girl so young and fair 
Should have no friends but those 
of her own sex. 


Sweet Sleep 1 and all the flowers 
that bloom at night 
With balmy lips breathe in her 
ears my name! 

(Gradually sinks asleejf.) 


11 . 

What is your name ? 

Ang, Angelica. 

Free, That name 

Was given you, that you might be 
an angel 

To iier who bore you! When 
your infant smile 

Made her home Paradise, you 
were her angel. 

O, be an angel still! She needs 
that smile. 

So long as you arc innocent, fear 
nothing. 

No one can harm you ! i am a 
poor girl, 

Whom chance has taken from the 
public streets. 

I have no other shield than mine 
own virtue. 

Iliat is the chann which has pro¬ 
tected me I 

Amid a thousand perils J have 
worn it 

Here on my heart! It is my guar¬ 
dian angel. 

Ang, {rising}, I thank you for 
this counsel, dea.rest lady. 

Free, Thank me by following it. 

Ang, Indeed I will. 

Fne, Ih'ay, do not go. I have 
much more to say, 

Ang, My mother is alone, f 
dare not leave her. 

Free, Some other time, then, 
when we meet again. 

You must not go away with words 
alone. (Gives her a pursei) 

Take this. Would it were more. 

Ang* I diank you, lady. 
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Free. No thanks. To-morrow 
come to me again, 

I dance to-night,—perhaps for the 
last time. 

But what I gain, I promise shall be 
yours, 

If that can save you from the Count 
of Lara. 

Aftg, O, my dear lady 1 how 
shall I be grateful 
For so much kindness ? 

Free. I deserve no thanks ; 
Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang. Both Heaven and you. 

Free, Farewell. 

Remember that you come again 
to-morrow. 

Ang. I will And may the 
Blessed Virgin guard you, 

And all good angels. \Exif* 

Free. May they guard thee too, 
And all the poor; for they have 
need of angels. 

Now bring me, dear Dolores, my 
basquina. 

My richest maja dress,—my danc¬ 
ing dress, 

And my most precious jewels! 
Make me look 

Fairer than night e’er saw me I 
I Ve a prize 

To win this day, worthy of Preciosa I 

{^Enter Beltran Cru;^ado.) 

Crm. Ave Maria! 

Free. O God ! my evil genius I 
What seekest thou here to-day ? 

Crus, ■ Thyself,-.my child. 

Free. What is thy will with me ? 
Crus, Gold 1 gold ! 

Free. I gave thee yesterday; I 
have no more. 

Crus. The gold of the Busnd, 
give me his gold! 

Free. I gave the last in charity 
to-day. 

Crus* That is a foolish He. 

It is the truth. 


Crus. Curses ii|Jon tliecj! Hioii 
art not my child ! 

Hast thou given gold away, and 
not to me ? 

Not to tliy father 't To whom, I hen ? 

Free. To mm 

Who needs it more. 

Crus. No one can need it more. 
Free. Thou art not fDoor. 

Crus. What, I, who lurk alioiit 
In dismal suburbs ant! imwliolco 
some lanes: 

I, who am lumscni wnrse than the 
galley slave; 

I, who am fed worse lliaii the ken¬ 
nelled hound: 

I, who am tdothed in rags ■ Pud- 
trail Gruzad(>, 

Not poor! 

Free. Thou hast a stout heart 
and strong hands. 

Thou canst supply thy ivants; wliai 
wouldst thou rnonj ? 

Crus, The gold of the Ihisiir! 

give me his gold! 

/'m*. Ikdtran (h’u/.aht! Iirar 
me once lur all. 

1 speak the truth. hup; I 

had 

I gave it in time freely, at all 
times, 

Never denied thee j orver had a 

wihh 

Put to fiihil thine ouii. \uw go 
in peai::e! 

He merciful, he patirnUaiid err long 
d’hou shalt have more. 

Crus. Am! if I haui it mil, 
Thou^shalt no longer ilwtdl here in 
rich chainimrs, 

Wear silken tiroses, feed on dainiy 
food, 

And live In idleness; Inil go with 
me, 

Dance the KomaliH in the |iiihlic 
streets, 

And waiKkr wild <*'cr (»cld 

and fell; 
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For here we stay not long. 

Free, What! inarch again ? 

Cms, Ay, with all speed. 1 
hate the crowded town ! 

I cannot breathe shut up within its 
gates! 

Air,—'I want air, and sunshine, and 
blue sky, 

The feeling of the breeze upon my 
face, 

The feeling of the turf beneath my 

feet, 

And no walls but the far-off moun¬ 
tain tops. 

Then I am free and strong,—once 
more myself, 

Beltran Cruzado, Count of the 
CaMs! 

Free, (rod speed thee on thy 
march I -1 cannot go. 

Cyus, Kemember who I am, and 
who thou art I 

Be silent and obey 1 Yet one thing 
more. 

Bartolomd Rom.in— 

Free, {wM e;/wFoM). O, 1 be¬ 
seech tkee! 

If my obedience and blameless 
life, 

If my humility and meek submis¬ 
sion ' 

In all things hitherto, can move in 
thee 

One feeling of compassion; if thou 
art 

Indeed my father, and canst trace 
in me 

One look of her who bore me, or 
one tone 

That doth remind thee of her, let 
it plead 

In my behalf, who am a feeble girl, 

Too feeble to resist, and do not 
force me 

To wed that man! I am afraid 
of him I 

I do not love him I On my knees 

1 beg thee 


To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone ! 

Cri^s. O child, child, child ! 

1 Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as 
^ a bird 

I Betrays her nest, by striving to 
conceal it. 

I I will not leave thee here in the 
I great city 

I To be a grandee’s mistress. Make 
thee ready 

To go with us; and until then 
remember 

A watchful eye is on thee. [A>/7. 

Free. W’'oe is me! 

I have a strange misgiving in my 
heart! 

But that one deed of charity I ’ll do, 
Befall what may; they cannot take 
that from me. 


Scene IL—yl remi in the Arch¬ 
bishop’s Fahue, The Arch¬ 
bishop amfa Cardinal seated. 

Arch, Knowing how near it 
touched the public morals, 

And that our age is grown corrupt 
and rotten 

By such excesses, we have sent to 
Rome, 

Ikseeching that his Holiness would 
aid 

In curing the gross surfeit of the 
time, 

Jiy seasonable stop put here in 
Spain 

To bull-fights and lewd dances on 
the stage. 

All this you know. 

Card, Know and approve. 
Arch, And further, 

That, by a mandate from his 
Holiness, 

The first have been suppressed. 
Card, I trust for ever. 

It was a cruel sport. 
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Arch. A barbarous pastime, 
Disgraceful to the land that calls 
itself 

Most Catholic and Christian. 

Card, Yet the people 

Murmur at this ; and, if the public 
dances 

Should be condemned upon too 
slight occasion, 

Worse ills might follow than the 
ills we cure. 

.'Vs Paneui et Circenses was the cry 
Among the Roman populace of old, 
So Pany Toros is the cry in Spain. 
Hence I would act advisedly here- 
in; 

And therefore have induced your 
Grace to see 

These national dances, ere we 
interdict them. 

(Enter a Servant,) 

Serv. The dancing-girl, and with 
her the musicians 

Your Grace was pleased to order, 
wait without. 

Arch, Bid them come in. Now 
shall your eyes behold 
In what angelic, yet voluptuous 
shape 

The Devil came to tempt Saint 
' Anthony. 

(Enter Preciosa, with a mantie 
th?vwn over her head. She 
advances slowly^ in modcst^t half^ 
timid attitude 1) 

Card, (aside). O, what a fair 
and ministering angml ^ 
Waslost to Heaven when this sweet 
woman fell! 

Prec* (kneeling before the ARCH¬ 
BISHOP). i have obeyed the 
order of your Grace. 

If 1 intrude upon your better hours, 
I proffer this excuse, and here 
beseech 

Your holy benediction. 


Arch, May God bless thee, 

And lead thee to a bet ter life. Arise. 

Card, (aside). Her acts are 
modest, and her words discreet! 

1 did not look for this! Come 
hither, child. 

Is thy name Prcciusa ? 

Pree, Thus I am called. 

Card, That is a Gipsy name. 
Who is thy father ? 

Prec, Beltran Cruzado, Count of 
the Calds. 

ylreh, I ha\'e a dim remeiii- 
])rance of that man; 

He was a bold and reckless char¬ 
acter, 

A sun-burnt Ishiuael! 

Card. Dost thou rememtier 

Thy earlier days ? 

Prec, Yes; by the DarroY side 

My childhood j)assecl I can re¬ 
member still 

The river, and the iiiounlaiiis 
capped with 'snow; 

The villages, where, yet a little 
child, 

1 told the travellerVs Ibrtime in the 
strc(;t : ^ 

I1ic smug;^h*r’s the tirig.ilid 

and the shepluo'd ; 

The march aenrs-^ tint moor; lilt: 
halt at mum ; 

The red fire <jf the eteriiiig camp, 
that lighted 

'fhe forest where we slept; and, 

further back. 

As in a dream or in some (mmtr 
life, 

Gardens and palace walls. 

Arih. ’Tis the Alliamimn 

Under whose towers the Gipsy 
camp was pitched. 

But the time w'ears; and we w'oiihl 
see thee dunce. 

Free, Y«mr Grace shall he 
obeyed. 

iS/ie lafs aside her miintil/a, 77ie 

mnsu of the caihueha is flay if 
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and ihe dance begins. The 
ARCHBisiiOP and ihe Cardinal 
look an with graviiy and an ac- 
casio/tai frown j then make signs 
to each other; and^ as the dance 
continues^ become more and more 
pleased and excited; and at 
length rise from their seats, 
throw their caps in the air, and 
applaud vehemently as the scene 
closes.) 


Scene IIL 'The Prado. A long 
avenue of trees leading to the 
gate of Atocha. On the right 
the dome and spPes of a convent. 
A fountain. Pvthing. Don 
Carlos and llvpoLrro meeting. 

Don C, Dolii! good evening, 
Don Hypoiito, 

Hyp. And a good evening to iny 
friend Don Carlos, 

Some Incky star has led my steps 
this way. 

1 was in search of you. 

Jbm C. Conunancl me always. 
Jlyp. Do you remember, in 
Ouevedo’s Dreams, 

The miser, who, upon the Day of 
ju<lgment, 

Asks if his money-bags would rise ? 
/ hm i I do ; 

But what of thiit ? 

Hyp. 1 am that wretched man. 
fkm i \ inean to tell me 
yours have risen empty ? 

Hyp. And amen ! said my Cid 
the Campeador. 

Jhn C, Bray, how much need 
you ? 

Hfp. Some half-dozen ounces, 

Which, with due interest 
Done, {gpting hispurseu What, 
am I a Jew 

To put my moneys out at usury ? 

Here is my purse. 


Hyp. Thank you. A pretty 
purse, 

Made by the liand of some fair 
Madrilena; 

Perhaps a keepsake. 

Don C. No, ’tis at >’our service. 

Hyp. Thank you again. Lie 
there, good Chrysostom, 

And with thy golden mouth remind 
me often, 

I am the debtor of my friend. 

Don C, ]iut tell me, 

Come you to-day from Alcala ? 

Hyp. This moment. 

Don C. And pray, how fares the 
brave Victorian ? 

Hyp. Indifferent well; that is to 
say, not well. 

A damsel has ensnared him with 
the glances 

Of her dark roving eyes, as herds¬ 
men catch 

A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 

1ic is in love. 

^ J>on C. And is it faring ill 
I’o be in love ? 

Hyp. In his case very ill. 

./>on C. Why so ? 

Hyp. yor many rea¬ 

sons. First and foremost, 
liecaiise he is in love with an ideal; 
A creature of his own imagination ; 
A child of aiic; an echo of his heart; 
And, like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his 
thoughts! 

Ikm C. A common thing with 

^ poets. But who is 
This lloating- lily.^ For, in fine, 
some woman, 

Some living woman, -not a mere 
ideal, 

Must wear the outward semblance 
of his thought. 

Who is it? Tell me. 

Hyp. Well, it i.s a woman ! 
But, look you, from the coffer of 
his heart 
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He brings forth precious jewels to 
adorn her, 

As pious priests adorn some 
favourite saint 

With gems and gold, until at length 
she gleams 

One blaze of glory. Without these, 
you know, 

And the priest’s benediction, ’tis 
a doll. 

IMn C. Well, well! who is this 
doll? 

Why, who do you 

think ? 

Don C, His cousin Violante. 

I/yp. Ouess again. 

To ease his labouring heart, in the 
last storm 

He threw her overboard, with all 
her ingots. 

Don C, I cannot guess; so tell 
me who it is, 

J/y^, Not L 

Don C. Why not ? 

{niysterionsiy). Why? 
Because Mari Franca 

Was married four leagues out oi 
Salamanca! 

Don C. Jesting aside, wIkj is 
it ? 

iiy/n Preciosa. 

Don C*. Impossible ! The Count 
of Lara tells me 

She is not virtuous. 

Ify^n Did I say she was ? 

The Roman Emperor Claudius had 
a wife 

Whose name was Messalina, as I 
think; 

Valeria Messalina was her name. 

But hist 1 I see him yonder through 
the trees, 

Walking as in a dream. 

Don C. He comes this way. 

I/jp, It has been truly said by 
some wise man, 

That money, grief, and love cannot 
be hidden. 


I7V/. Where’er thy step luis 
passed is holy ground! 

These groves are sacred ! I behold 
thee walking 

Under these shadowy trees, where 
we have walked 

At evening, and 1 feel thy presence 
now; 

Feel that the place has taken a 
charm from thee, 

And is for ever hallowed. 

Dyp» Mark him well! 

See lio'sv he strides away with 
lordly air, 

Like that odd guest of stone, that 
grim Commander 

Who comes to sup with Juan in the 
play. 

Don C What ho! Victorian ! 
J/yfi, Wilt thou sup with us ? 
UA/. Hold! amigos! Faith, 1 
did not sec you. 

How fares Don Carlos? 

/>on C. A t )‘ou r servi ce e vtr. 
lict. How is that young and 
green-eytal (hulitana 
J I'hat you IxUh woL of? 

’ I)on L \ A , soft, e n Hi n 1 1 d t*y e s! 

She has gone baric to C'adiz. 

////. Ay dtr inf ! 

I »;/. You ari‘ much to blame for 
letting h(‘r g(? bmic. 

A pr<‘Uy girl; and in her tender 
eyes 

Just that soft shade of gn^en we 
sometimes se<j 

In evening skies. 

//y/. Jhtt, speaking of green 
eyes, 

Are thine green ? 

F«‘/. Not a wliiu Why so? 
liy^* I think 

I’he slightest shade of green would 
be becoming, 

I i^'or thou art jealouSi 
I P'YD. No, f am not jealous. 







//v/k Thou shouldst be. 

/'"/f/. \\ h>- ? 

Because thou art in love, 
And they who are in lo\’c arc 
always jealous. 

I'hcrefore thou shouldst be. 

I'yt'f, Marry, is that all ? i 

Farewell; I am in haste. Farewell, ' 
Don Carlos. 

Thou sayest ! should be jealous ? 

////. Ay, in truth 

1 fear there is reason. Be upon 
thy guard. 

i hear it whispered that the Count 
of Lara 

Lays siege to the same citadel 
FA'/. ^ Indeed! 

'I’hen he will have his labour for his 
pains. 

J/v/f. He (lotjs not think so, and 
Don Carlos tells me 
He boasts of his suecess, 

V/(/, How's this, Don Carlos? 
/h/i i\ vS<»me hints (>f it 1 heard 
from his own lips. 

He spoke but Hglitiy of the lady’s 
virtue. ; 

As a gay man might speak. 

/>V/. ^ Death and dainnatioti! ' 

1 11 cut his lyiuig tongue, out of his | 
inoutlu ; 

And tlirow it to my tlog I But no, | 

no, ra?! ! 

I’his cannot 1h'. Mm jest, indeed j 

you jest. 

1 rme with me no more. For other¬ 
wise 

We are no longer friends. And so, 
farewell! | ICr/t 

Jiyp, Now what a coil is here I 
TIte Avenging Child 
Hunting the traitor C^uadros to his 
death, 

And the great Moor Caiaynos, 
when he rode 

1*0 l^aris for the ears of Dliver, t 
Were notliing to iiim I U hot- ! 
headed youth I 


But come ; we will not follow. 
Let us join 

Tlie crowd that pours into the 
Prado. There 

We shall find merrier company ; i 
see 

The Marialonzos and the Alma- 
vivas, 

And fifty fans, that beckon me 
already. [/Lirmf. 


ScJsXE^l V.'~Preciosja’.s chamber. 
She Is wilk a buck In her 

hami^ near a /ab/e, m which are 
Jkmfers, A bird singing In I/s 
Cffge. 7/te CouN'r* of Lara 
enters behind unfiercelved, 

Prec. {reads). 

All are sleeping, weary heart! 
Hum, Ihoii only sleepless art: 

Heigho! i wish Victorian were here. 
I know n<it what it is makes nte so 
restless! 

( 7he bird sings.} 

Tlmn littki pristmer with thy motley 
coat, 

That from thy vaulted, wir)* 
dungeon smge.st, 

Idk(,‘ the(; I am a captive, and, like 
thee, 

I Inu'c a gent le jailer. I ,ack-a-day ! 

All are slrej)ing weary heart I 
11 h)u, tium rally sleepless art! 
iUl this throbbing, all this aching, 
Kvennorc shall keep thee waking, 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Thinketh ever of its smart I 

Thou speakest truly, poet! and 
met h inks 

More hearts are Imeaking in this 

world of ours 

Tlian one would say. In distant 
villages 

And solitudes remote, where winds 
have wafted 
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The barbed seeds of love, or birds 
of passage ^ i 

Scattered them in their flight, do 
they take root, 

And grow in silence, and in silence 
perish. 

Who hears the falling of the forest 
leaf? 

Or who takes note of every flower 
that dies ? 

Heigho 1 1 wish Victorian would 
come. 

Dolores! 

( 7ums io lay dotvn her book^ and 
perceives the COUNT.) 

Ha! 

Lara. Senora, pardon me I 

Free. How this ? Dolores! 
Lara. i^ardon me 

Free. Dolores ! j 

Lara. Be not alm*med; 1 found | 
no one in waiting. 

If 1 have been too bold 
Free, {taming her back upon 
him). You are too bold I 

Retire I retire, and leave me! 

Lara, My dear lady, 

First hear me I I beseech you, let 
me speak! 

’Tis for your good 1 come* ^ 

Free, {taming tammi him nf/th 
indignatim). Begone! be¬ 
gone ! 

You are the (‘oimt of Lara, but 
your deeds 

Would make the statues of your 
ancestors 

Blush on their tombs! Is it 
Castilian honour, 

Is it Castilian pride, to steal in 
here 

Upon a friendless girl, to do her 
wrong ? 

O shame! shame! shame I that 
you, a nobleman, 

Should be so little noble in your 
thoughts 


As to send jewels here to win my 
love, 

And think to buy my honour with 
your gold ! 

I have no words to tell you how I 
scorn you! 

Begone ! The sight of you is hate- 
ful to me ! 

Begone, I say 1 

Lara. Be calm ; I will not harm 
you. 

Free. Because you dare not, 

Lara. f dare anything ! 

Therefore beware! You are de¬ 
ceived in me. 

In this false world we do not 
always know 

Who are our friends and who tnir 
enemies. 

W'e ail have enemies, and all need 
friends. 

Lven you, fair Preciosa, here at 
court 

Have foes, who seek to wrong you. 

IHvt. If to this 

1 owe tlic honour of tlie present 
visit, 

You might have spared lire coining, 
11 aving spoken, 

Once more 1 beg you, leave me to 
myself. 

Lara. I thought it but a friendly 
part to tell you 

Whtit strange reports are curi’eni 
lK!rc in town, 

I'or my own self, 1 do not creelil 
lliem ; 

But there are many who, not 
knowing you, 

Will lend a readier ear. 

Free. There wan no mvd 

That you should take upon yourself 
the duty 

()f telling me these tales. 

I^ara. Malicious tougm^s 

Arc ever busy with your name, 

Ffve. Alas ! 

I no |)rotectors. 1 am a poor girl, 
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Exposed to insults and unfeeling 
jests. 

They wound me, yet I cannot shield 
myself. 

I give no cause for these reports. 

I live 

Retired; am visited by none. 

Lara. By none ? 

O, then, indeed, you are much 
wronged! 

Lrer. How mean you? 

Lara. Nay, nay; I will not 
wound your gentle soul 

By the report of idle tales. 

Pra'. Speak out! 

What are these idle tales? You 
need not spare me. 

Lara. 1 will deal frankly with 
you. Pardon me; 

This window, as I think, looks 
toward the street, 

And this into the Prado, does it not? 

In yon high house, beyond the 
garden wall, - 

You see the roof there just above 
the trees,*"-* ^ 

There lives a friend, who told me 
yesterday, 

That on a certain night,-.-be not 

oflended 

If I too plainly speak,—he saw a 
man 

Climb to your chamber window. 
\''()U arc silent! 

I would not blame you, being young 
and fair.- 

(//<? /r/es /a her. She 

starts twek, and draws a dagger 

Jhwi her kmfn.) 

Free. Beware! beware! I am a 
(*ipsy girl! 

Lay not your hand upon me. One 
step nearer 

And I will strike ! 

Lara. Ihiiy you, put up that 

dagger. 

Fear not. 

n 


Free. I do not fear. I have 
a heart 

In whose strength I can trust. 

L^a?ii. Listen to me, 

I come here as your friend,—I am 
your friend,— 

And by a single word can put a stop 

To all those idle tales, and make 
your name 

Spotless as lilies are. Here on my 
knees, 

Fair Preciosa! on my knees I 
swear, 

I love you even to madness, and 
that love 

Has driven me to break the rules 
of custom, 

And force myself unasked into your 
presence. 

(Victorian enters behind.) 

Free. Rise, Count of Lara! Thai 
is not the place 

l"or such as you are. It becomes 
you not 

To kneel before me. I am strangely 
moved 

To see one of your rank thus low 
and humbled; 

P'or your sake I will put aside all 
anger, 

All unkind feeling, all dislike, and 
speak 

hi gentleness, as most becomes a 
woman, 

And as my heart now prompts me. 

I no more 

Will hate you, for all hate is pain¬ 
ful to me. 

But if, without offending modesty 

And that reserve which is a woman^s 
glory, 

I may speak freely, I will teach my 
hestrt 

To love you, 

Lara. O sweet angel I 
Free. Ay, in truth, 



Far better than you love yourself 


or me. 

Lara, Give me some sign of 
this,—the slightest token. 

Let me but kiss your hand! 

P7'ec, Nay, come no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and 
token. 

Misunderstand me not! Be not 
deceived! 

The love wherewith I love you is 
not such 

As you would offer me. For you 
come here 

To take from me the only thing I 
have, 

My honour. You are wealthy, you 
Iiave friends 

And kindred, and a thousand plea¬ 
sant hopes 

1'hat fill your heart with happiness 
hut I 

Am poor, and friendless, having 
])ut one treasure, 

And you would take that from me, 
and for what ? - 

To hatter your own vanity, and 
make me 

Wliat you would most despise. O 
sir, such love, 

I'hal seeks to harm me, cannot lie 
true love. 

I ndeed it cannot. But my love for you 

Is of a different kind. It seeks 
your^mod. 

It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 

Your earthly passion, your unchaste 
desires, 

And bids you look into your heart, 
and see 

How you do' wrong that better 
nature in you, 

And grieve your soul with sin, 

Lara, I swear to you, 

I would not hami you; I would 
only love you. 

I would not take your honour, but 
restore it, 


And in return I ask but some slight 
mark 

Of your affection. If indeed you 
love me, 

As you confess you do, O let me thus 
With this embrace— 

V/cf, (rushingforward). Hold ! 
hold ! This is too much. 

What means this outrage 

Lara. First, what right have 
you 

To question thus a nobleman of 
Spain ? 

Viet. I too am noble, and you 
are no more! 

Out of my sight! 

L(^a. Are you the master here? 

Viet. Ay, here and elsewhere, 
when the wrong of others 
(lives me the right I 

t^ree. {to Lara). Go! I beseech 
you, go! 

Viet. I shall have business with 
you, Count, anon! 

Lara, "^'ou cannot come too 
{Exit. 

/We. Virtoriau! 

O, we have been betrayed! 

^J"7et. 'Ha! ha! betrayed! 
’11s I have been lijetraytal, not 
we !.not we ! 

/We. Dost thou imagine - 

Viet. ^ I imagine nothing; 

I see how hm thou whiles! the 

time away 
Wlnm I fim gone! 

/Vm 0 speak not in that lone! 

II wounds me deeply. 

l%t, ’Twas not meant to flatter. 

Pree. Too well thou knowest tlte 
presence of that man 
Is hateful to me ! 

Viet. Yet I saw thee stand 
And listen to him, when he told his 
love. 

/VtT, I did not heed his words, 

I7ct. Indeed thou didst. 

And answered St them with love* 
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Pre<\ Hadst lliou heard all— 

Virf, I heard enough. 

y^rec. Be not so angiy with me. 

Vuf. I am not angry; I am very 
calm. 

Prec, If thou wilt let me speak™ 

K/k/. Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou 
art false! 

Ido not like these Gipsy marriages! 

Where is the ring I gave thee ? 

Prec. In my casket. 

VicA There let it rest! I would 
not have thee wear it: 

I thought thee spotless, and thou 
art polluted! 

Prec. I call the Heavens to 
^witness-" 

H/V/. Nay, nay, nay 1 

Take not the name of Heaven upon 
thy lips ! 

They are forsworn! 

Prec. Victorian! dear Victorian! 

V/cf. I gave up all for thee ; 
myself, my fame, 

My hopes of fortune, ay, niy very 
soul! 

And thou hast been my ruin I Now, 
go on ! 

Laugh at my folly with thy para¬ 
mour, 

And, sitting on the Count of Lara’s 
knee, 

Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian 
was! 

f I/e easis her from Mm and rnsJiee 
out,) 

Prec, And this from thee 1 
{Scene cimes.) 


ScKNK V.--77a? Count of Lara’s 
nwms. Enter the COUNI*. 

Lara, There’s nothing in this 
world so sW'Cet as love, 

And next to love the sweetest thing 
is hate! 


I’ve learned to hale, and therefore 
am re\'enged. 

A silly girl to play the prude with 
me I 

The fire that I have kindled— 
{Enter Francisco.) 

Well, Francisco, 

What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fran. Good, my lord; 

He will be present. 

Lara. And the Duke of 

Lermos ? 

Fran. Was not at home. 

I^ara. How with the rest ? 

^ Fran. I Ve found 

The men you wanted. They will 
all be there, 

And at the given signal raise a 
whirlwind 

Of such discordant noises, that the 
dance 

Must cease for lack of music. 

L.ara. Ihuvely done. 

Ah ! little dost Ihou dream, sweet 
Preciosa, 

What lies in wait for thee. Sleep 
shall not close 

Thine eyes this night! Give me 
my cloak and sword* 

[Exeunt. 


SCKNE VI,—A retired spot beyond 
the city gates. Enter VICTORIAN 
and llYPOLFro. 

Viet, O shame! O shame! 
Why do I walk abroad 
By daylight, when the veiy sun¬ 
shine mocks me, 

And voices, and familiar sights and 
sounds 

Cry ‘Hide thyself!’ O what a 
thin partition 

Doth shut out from the curious 
world the knowledge 
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Of evil deeds that have been done I 
in darkness! I 

Disgrace has many tongues. My | 
fears are windows, 

Through which all eyes seem 
gazing. Every face 

Expresses some suspicion of my 
shame. 

And in derision seems to smile at 
me! 

I/v/k Did I not caution thee? 
Did I not tell thee 

I was but half persuaded of her 
virtue ? 

Via. And yet, Hypolito, we 
may be wrong, 

We may be over-hasty in con¬ 
demning I 

The Count of Lara is a cursed 
villain. 

Ifyp, And therefore is sl^e 
cursed, loving him. 

V/a. She docs not love him! 
^Tis for gold ! for gold ! ^ 

Ifyp. Ay, but remember, in the 
public streets 

He shows a golden ring the Gipsy 
gave him, 

A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 

laa. She had that ring from 
me! God! she is false! 

Lut I will be revenged! Hies hour 
is passed. 

Where stays the coward ? 

IM. Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thou wilt, but not a 
coward. 

I *ve seen him play with swords ; it 
is Ms pastime. 

And therefore !)c not over-ron- 
fident, 

He’ll task thy skill anon. Look, 
here he comes, 

{Enter Lara /aimtiedfy Frak- 
CISCO,} 

Lara. G»ood evening, gentlemen# 

lifp. t lood evening, Count, 


Lara, I trust I have not kept 
you long in waiting. 

Via, Not long, and yet loo 
long. Are you prepared ? 

Lara, I am. 

Hyp, It grieves me much 

to see this quarrel 
Between you, gentlemen. Is there 
no way 

Left open to accord this difference, 
But you must make one with your 
swords ? 

FAA No! none! 

I do entreat thee, dear I-Iypolito, 
Stand not l>etween me and my foe. 
Too long 

Our tongues have spoken. Let 
these tongues of steel 
ICnd our debate. IJ pon your guard, 
Sir Count! 

( Theyfiglii. VicrOR i an disarms 
t/ieCovm\i 

Your life is mine; and what sliall 
now withhold me 
From sending your vile soul to its 
acetaint ? 

Lara, Strike I strike ! 

Via. You are disarmed. 

1 will not kill ycni, 

I will not murder you. ^fake up 
your sword. 

( Francisco /iamis tin Count ///> 

and HVPOIJTO imtirpims.i 

Hyp, Enough ! I.el it end here! 
The Count of Lara 
Has shown himself a brave man, 
and Victorian 

A generous one, as ever. Now he 
friends. 

Put up your swords; ffu% to speak 
frankly to you, 

Your cause of quarrel is Um sdiglit 

a thing 

To move you to extremes, 

Lara. I am ccinieni. 




I sought no quarrel. A few hasty 
worclsj 

Spoken in the heat of blood, have 
led to this. 

Vicf. Nay, something more than 
that. 

Lara. I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross 
your path. 

To me the door stood open, as to 
others. 

But, had I known the girl belonged 
to you, 

Never would I have sought to win 
her from you. 

The truth stands now revealed; 
she has been false 

To both of us. 

Viet. Ay, false as hell itself! 

Lara. In truth, 1 did not seek 
her ; she sought me ; 

And told me how to win her, telling 
me 

The hours when she was oftenest 
left alone. 

Viet. Say, can you prove this to 
me ? O, pluck out 

These awful doubts, that goad me 
into madness! 

Let me know all! all I all! 

Lara. You shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the 
messenger 

Between us. Question him. Was 
it not so, 

Francisco ? 

Fran. Ay, my lord. 

J.ara^ 1^ further proof 

Is needful, I have here a ring she 
gave me. 

Viet. Fray let me see that ring! 
It is the same ! 

{Throws it upon the ground.^ and 
tramples upon it.) 

Thus may she perish who once 
wore that ring! 

Thus do 1 spun! her from me ; do 
thus trample 


Her memory in the dust! () Count 
of Lara, 

We both have been abused, been 
much abused! 

I thank you for your courtesy and 
frankness. 

Though, like the surgeon’s hand, 
yours gave me pain, 

Yet it has cured my blindness, and 
I thank you. 

I now can see the folly I have 
done. 

Though ’tis, alas! too late. So 
fare you well 1 

To-night I leave this hateful town 
for ever. 

Regard me as your friend. Once 
more farewell! 

/pyp. Farewell, Sir Count. 

[Exemd Victor ix\K ami 
Bypoixvo. 

Lara. Farewell! farewell! 
farewell ! 

Thus have I cleared the field of my 
worst foe ! 

1 have none else to fear ; the fight 
is done, 

The citadel is stormed, the victory 
won! Francisco. 


ScEN E V H .—A lane in the suburbs. 

Night. Enter Cruzado and 

BARI’OLOMK. 

Crus. And so, Bartolomd, the 
expedition failed. But where wast 
thou for the most part ? 

Bart. In the Guadarrania moun¬ 
tains, near San lldefonso. 

Crus. And thou bringest nothing 
back with thee ? Didst thou rob no 
one ? 

Bart. There was no one to rob, 
save a party of students from 
Segovia, who looked as if they 
would rob us; and a jolly little 
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friai*, who had nothing in his 
pockets but a missal and a loaf of 
bread. 

Cruz. Pray, then, what brings 
thee back to Madrid ? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps 
thee here ? 

Cruz. Preciosa. 

Bart. And she brings me back. 
Hast thou forgotten thy promise 1 

Cruz. The two years are not 
passed yet. Wait patiently. The 
girl shall be thine. 

Bart I hear she has a Busnd 
lover. 

Cruz. That is nothing. 

Bart. I do not like it. I hate 
him,—the son of a Busnd harlot. 
Pie goes in and out, and speaks 
with her alone, and I must stand 
aside, and wait his pleasure. 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. Thou 
shalt have thy revenge. When 
the time comes, thou shalt waylay 
him. 

Bari. Meanwhile, show me her 
house. 

Cruz. Come this way. But thou 
wilt not find her. She dances at 
the play to-night. 

Mart. No matter. Show me the 
house. [Exeunt. 


Scene VI1 1 . —The 7heatre. 77ie 
areJmtra plays the cachucha, 
Sound of castanets behind the 
scenes. The curtain rises., and 
discmfers Prkciosa in the aE 
iitude of commencing the dance. 
77ie cachucha. Tumult; hisses; 
cries of ^Brava / * and ^Afuera / ’ 
She falters and pauses. 7'he 
music stops. General confusion. 
Preciosa faints. 


Scene IX.— The Count of Lara’s 
chambers. Lara and his friends 
at supper'. 

Lara. So, Caballeros, once more 
many thanks! 

You have stood by me bravely in 
this matter. 

Fray fill your glasses. 

Don J. Did you mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first 
the noise began, 

And then stood still, with her large 
eyes dilated! 

Her nostrils spread I her lips apart! 
her bosom 

Tumultuous as the sea! 

Don L. I pitied her, 

Lar'a. Her pride is humbled; 
and this very night 

I mean to visit her. 

Don f. Will you serenade her ? 
Lara, No music! no more m usir! 
Don L. Why not music ? 

II softens many hearts. 

Idtra. Not in the luimoiir 

She now is in. Music would mad¬ 
den her. 

Don f. Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. Yes, try Don 1 linens: 

A mighty wooer i s your I y<m I > inen 
Lara. To tell the truth, theti, J 
have bribed her maid. 

But, Caballeros, you dislike this 
wine. 

A bumper and away ; for the night 
wears. 

A hejilth to I’reciosa. 

i rise and drink.) 

All* Preciosa 1 

Ijtra (holding up his glass). 
Thou bright anafiaming minis¬ 
ter of Love I 

I'iiou wonderful magician I who 
liast stolen 

My secret from me, and *mid sighs 
of passion 
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Caught from my lips, with red and . 
fiery tongue, | 

Her precious name ! O never more i 
henceforth 

Shall mortal lips press thine ; and 
never more 

A mortal name be whispered in 
thine ear. 

Go! keep my secret! 

{Drinks and dashes the goblet 
down,) 

Don J, Ite! missa est I 

{Scene closes,) 


Scene X. —Street and garden %uall. 

Night, Enter Cruzado a?id 

Bartolom:)^. 

Cru!s. This is the garden wall, 
and above it, yonder, is her house. 
The window in which thou sees! 
the light is her window. But we j 
will not go in now. 

Bart, Why not ? 

Cru3, Because she is not at 
home. 

Bart, No matter; we can wait. 
But how is this? The gate is 
bolted. {Sound of guitars and 
voices in a neighbouring street. ) 
Hark! There comes her lover with 
his infernal serenade i Hark! 

SONG. 

Good night! Good night, beloved! 

I come to watch o^er thee 1 

To be near thee,—to be near thee, 
Alone is peace for me. 

Thine eyes are stars of morning, 

Thy lips are crimson flowers! 

Good night 1 Goo<l night, beloved, 
While I count the weary hours. 

Crus, They are not coming this 
way. 

Bart, Wait, they begin again. 


SONG {coming nearer). 

Ah! thou moon that shinest 
Argent'clear above! 

All night long enlighten 
My sweet lady-love! 

Moon that shinest, 

All night long enlighten! 

Bart, Woe be to him, if he 
comes this way 1 

Cruc, Be quiet, they are 
passing down the street. 

SONG {dying away). 

The nuns in the cloister 
Sang to each other; 

For so many sisters 
Is there not one brother! 

Ay, for the partridge, mother ! 

The cat has run away with the 
partridge ! 

Fuss! puss! puss! 

Bart, Follow that! follow that! 
Come with me. Puss ! puss ! 

(Exeunt. On the opposite side 
enter the Count of Lara and 
gent/emen, 7inth Francisco.) 

Lara, The gate ^ is fast. Over 
the wall, Franci.sco, 

And draw the bolt. There, so, and 
so, and over. 

Now, gentlemen, come in, and help 
me scale 

Yon Jxdcony. How now? Her 
light still burns. 

M.ove^ warily. Make fast the gate, 
Francisco. 

{Exeunt, Re-enter Cruzado ani 
Bartolom]^:.) 

Bart, They went in at the gate. 
Hark! I hear them in the garden 
{7'ries the gate,) Bolted again ! 
Vive Cristo! Follow me over tiu* 
wall, ( I'hey c/imb the watt, ) 
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Scene XL—Prkciosa’s 
l^er. Midnight* She is s/ee/dng 
in an armchair, in an miaress. 
Dolores watching her* 

Dai* She sleeps at last! 

(Opens the whidow, a?id listens*) 
All silent in the street, 
And in the garden. Hark! 

Free, (in her steep). I must go 
hence! 

Give me my cloak! 

Fat. He comes! I hear his 
footsteps. 

Free. Go tell them that I 
cannot dance to-night; 

I am too ill! Look at me I Hee tlie 
fever 

That burns upon my cheek! I 
must go hence. 

I am too weak to dance. 

(Sign at/ram the garden*) 

J>aL (from the windmA. Wlio's 
there ? 

Vidce (from betaw], A fi'iend. 
/hi. I will undo the door. 
Wait till I come. 

Free* I must go lumce. 1 pray 
>*ou do not harm me I 

ACT 

Scene L— rrass-raad through a 
wood. In the bachgrattnd a dis¬ 
tant viiiage spire* 
and IlYPOlJ'ro, as tra^ulting 
students, with guita?'s., sitting 
under the trees* 11 VPOLrro p/ays 
and sings* 

SONO. 

Ah, Love I 

Perjured, false, trenebenms f.uvc! 

Enemy 

Of all that mankiiul may not ruf ! 

Most untrue 

To lilm who keeps mo-a faith witlf thrf*. 
Woe is me I 


Shame I shame! to treat a feeble 
woman thus! 

lie you but kind, I will do all 
things for you. 

I’m ready now,-.give me my casta¬ 

nets. 

Where is Victorian ? Oh, those 
hateful lamps! 

They glare upon me like an evil eye. 

I cannot stay. Hark 1 how they 
mock at me! 

They hiss at me like serpents! 
Save me ! save me ! 

(She wahes*) 

How late is it, Dolores? 

Dal It is midnight. 

Free* We must be patient. 
Smooth this pillow f(,ir me. 
steeps again* Asdse/ram the 
garden^ and tmees*} 

IPiee* IHuera ! 

Another I'Wee* O villains! vil¬ 
lains ! 

/jtra. So! Iiave at you ! 

ladee* 'Fake tl'iat! 

/*(rra. Ch I am wtninded 1 

(stiutthg the windtno), 
JcHU Mark! 

IIL 

'Phe fulrnn has the cyrs of the dove. 

Ah, 1.0VC! 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love! 

I lit* Yes, Love is ever busy with 
his shuttle, 

Is ever weaving into lifcls <iull warp 

Hrigirt, gorgeous llowers and scenes 
Arcadian; 

Hanging our gloomy prison “house 
about 

With tapestries, that make its walls 
dilate 

In never-ending vistas of dtdlghl. 
tiyp* Thinking to walk in those 
Arcadian pasturcH, 

Tliou ha.st run thy nolde liead 
against the m'all 







SONG [continued). 

Thy deceits 

Give us clearly to comprehend 
Whither tend 

All thy pleasures, all thy sweets ! 
They are cheats, 

Thorns below and dowers above. 

Ah, Love! 

Perjured, false, treacherous Love I 

Viet. A very pretty song. I thank 
thee for it. 

Hyp. It suits thy case. 

Viet. Indeed, I think it does. 

What wise man wrote it ? 

Hyp. Lopez Maldonado. 

Viet. In truth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With much truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by it; and 
in earnest 

I'ry to forget this lady of thy love. 

Viet. I will forget her! All dear 
recollections 

Pressed in my heart, like dowers 
within a book, 

Shall be torn out, and scattered to 
the winds! 

I will forget her I Jkit perhaps here¬ 
after, 

When she shall learn how heartless 
is the world, 

A voice within her will repeat my 
name, 

And she will say, ^ He was indeed 
my friend! ’ 

0, would I were a soldier, not a 
scholar, 

That the loud inarch, the deafening 
beat of drums, 

The shattering blast of the brass- 
throated trumpet, 

The din of arms, the onslaught an<l 
the storm, 

And a swift death, migirt make me 
deaf for ever 

To the upbraidings of tliis foolisli 
heart! 


Hyp. Then let that foolish heart 
upbraid no more ! 

To conquer love, one need but will 
to conquer. 

Viet. Yet, good Hypolito, it is in 
vain 

I throw into Oblivion’s sea the 
sword 

That pierces me ; for, like Exca- 
libar, 

With gemmed and flashing hilt, it 
will not sink. 

There rises from below a hand that 
grasps it. 

And waves it. in the air; and 
wailing voices 

Are heard along the shore. 

Hyp. And yet at last 

Oown sank Excaiibar to rise no 
more. 

I’h is is not well. 1 n truth, it vexes me. 

Instead of whistling to the steeds 
of Time, 

To make them jog on merrily with 
life’s burden, 

Like a dead weight thou hangesl 
on the wheels. 

'fhou art too young, too full of lusty 
health 

To talk of dying. 

Viet. V'et I fain would die ! 

'Lo go ihrougli life, unlcnfing and 
unloved; 

To feel that thirst and hunger of the 
soul 

We cannot still; that longing, that 
wild impulse, 

And struggle after sometiiing we 
have not 

And cannot have ; the etlfi)rt to l)e 
strong; 

And, like tluj Spartan boy, to smile, 
and smile, 

Wliile secret wounds do bleed l)e- 
neath our cloaks; 

All this the dead feel not, ^ the 
dear! alone! 

Would I were with them ! 





HyJ). We shall all be soon. 
Vict> It cannot be too soon ; for 
I am weary 

Of the bewildering masquerade of 
Life, 

Where strangers walk as friends, 
and friends as strangers; 

Where whispers overheard betray 
false hearts; 

And through the mazes of the 
crowd we chase 

Some form of loveliness, that 
smiles, and beckons, 

And cheats us with fair words, 
only to leave us 

A mockery and a jest; maddened, 
—confused, 

N ot knowing friend from foe. 

Why seek to know ? 

Enjoy the merry shrove-tide of thy 
youth! 

Take each fair mask for what it 
gives itself, 

Nor strive to look beneath it. 

Viet. ^ i confess, j 

That were the wiser part. 'But ’ 
Hope no longer 

Comforts my soul. I am a wretched 
man, 

Much like a poor and shipwrecked 
mariner, 

Who, struggling to climb up into 
the boat, 

Has both his bruised and bleeding 
liMds cut off, 

And sinks again into the weltering 
• sea 

Helpless and hopeless! 

^ liyp. Yet thou shall not perish. 

The strength of thine own ana is 
thy salvation. 

Above thy head, tlirough rifted 
clouds, there slunes 

A glorious star. Be patient Trust 
thy star! 

(Sound of a viHage heli in the 
distance.) 


I Viet. Ave Maria! I hear the 
’ sacristan 

I Ringing the chimes from yonder 
village belfry! 

A solemn sound, tlml echoes far 

and wide 

Over the red roofs of the < ottage.-, 
And bids the labouring hind a4ield, 
the shepherd, 

< Guarding his flock, the lonely 
muleteer, 

And all the crowd In village streets, 
stand still, 

And breathe a prayer unto the 
blessed Virgin ! 

Hyp. Amml amen! Kelt half 
a league from hence 
d'he village lies. 

Piet. This path will lead us to it, 
Over the whcat-fidds, where the 
sliadow.s sail 

Across the running sea, now green, 

now 1)1 ue, 

And, like an idle mariner on tfm 
main, 

Whistles the Come, let mi 

hasten on. \ Exeunt* 


StUvNH 11. EuMie Sipiare in the 
'uit/agea/ (iuttdurriiniii. Hie A 'tx 
dUaria si Hi to iHug. A 
t/ 7n7/agerSf with their hats in 
their /mnd%\ m if in fra pen In 
Jhmf a group of (Hpsles. The 
heii rings a merrier pea/. A 
iiipsy dame. Enter FANCiiCg 
foiitmvd ty Pkuiuj (‘KChPo. 

i*aniiitK Make room, ye \aga« 
bemds and ciipsy tliieveh! 

Make room for the Alcakie am! lor 
me I 

Tedro L\ Keefi sileir.e all f I 
have an edict here 

From^ our most gracitms lorck the 
King of Hpain, 

Jerusalem, ancf the Cam ary kkiiiilii 
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Which I shall publish in the 
market-place. 

Open your ears and listen I 

{Enter the Padre Cura at the 
door of his cottage. ) 

Padre Cura, 

Good day! and, pray you, hear 
this edict read. 

Padre C. Good day, and God 
be with you ! Pray, what is it ? 
Pedro C\ An act of banishment 
against the Gipsies! 

{Agitation and murmurs hi the 
crowd.) 

Pancho. Silence! 

Pedro C. {reads). ‘ 1 hereby 
order and command, 

That the Egyptian and Chaldean 
strangers, 

Known by the name of Gipsies, 
shall henceforth 

Be banished from the realm, as 
vagabonds 

And beggars ; and if, after seventy 
days, 

Any be found within our kingdom’s 
bounds, 

They shall receive a hundred lashes 
each; 

The second time, shall have their 
eap cut off; 

The third, be slaves for life to him 
who takes them, 

Or burnt as heretics. Signed, I, 
the King.’ 

Vile miscreants and creatures un¬ 
baptized I 

You hear the law! Obey and dis¬ 
appear ! 

Pancho. And if in seventy days 
you are not gone, 

Dead or alive I make you all my 
slaves. 

{7he Gifsiesgo out in confusion^ 
showing signs of fear ami dis>- 
content Pakcho follows.) 


Padre C. A righteous law ! A 
very righteous law! 

Pray you, sit down. 

Pedro C. I thank you heartily. 

(They seat themselves on a bench at 
the Padre Cura’s door. Sound 
of guitars heard at a distance^ 
approaching during the dialogue 
which fo/lows.) 

A very righteous judgment, as you 
say. 

Now tell me, Padre Cura,—you 
know all things,.. 

Plow came these Gipsies into 
Spain ? 

Padre C. Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from 
Palestine, 

And hence are thieves and va¬ 
grants, Sir Alcalde, 

As the Simoniacs from Simon 
Magus* 

i\nd, look you, as Fray j ayme Bieda 
says, 

There are a hundred marks to prove 
a Moor 

Is not a Christian, so ’tis with the 
Gipsies. 

They never marry, never go to 
mass, 

Never baptize their children, nor 
keep Lent, 

Nor see the inside of a church,— 
nor-.-nor-. 

Pedro C. Good reasons, good, 
substantial reasons all! 

No matter for the other ninety-five. 

I'hey should be burnt, I see it plain 
enough,-— 

They should be burnt. 

{Enter Victorian ami Hvrouto 

■playing.) 

Padre C And pray, whom have 
we here ? 

Pedro C. More vagrants I By 
Saint Lazarus, more vagrants! 
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Hyp. Good evening, gentlemen! 

Is tins Guadarraina? 

Padre C, Yes, ("itjadarrama, and 
good evening to you. 

Ifyfi- We seek the Ikidre Ciira 
of the village; 

And, judging from your dress and 
reverend mien, 

You must be be. 

Padre C I am. Pray, wlial ‘s 
your pleasure ? 

Hyp. Y*e iire pcMii* students, 
travelling in vacation, 

^'’oii know this mark? 
f T'em/iiNg the WfH'kr spean />/ ///> 
/uif-kmd I 

i\uire i \ \ieyPidfy\. Ay, know 
it, and have worn it. 
i*edre i\ \tmdf\. Soup-eaters I 
by the mass! The w<irst of 
vagrants I 

And tliere'h no law against Iheni. 
Sin your servant. | /nr/A 
i\iiire (\ Your servant, Pedro 
Prespt h 

Hyp* Pailrei'ura, 

From the moment I belndd 
your la«'e, 

{ said within myself ‘This i;, the 
manP 

HiiTe is a cerlain something in 
your looks, 

A certain s<’holar-“ltke and hludiotts 
someliiing,- - 

uiKlerHiand,-- wbic'h amtmi be. 
jnistakem; 

U'hich markb you as a very learned 
^ man. 

In fine, as one of IB. 
r/rA Uuide), What impudence ! ^ 
Hyp, Ah tve ap|mwrhe<i, I said 
truny rompaniori, 

‘I'hat Is the Padre Fitra; mark my 
worcln I ^ 

Meaning v<mr i Jrace, * llie other 
many said I, 

♦ W'liff sits Ml liwiavartlly tiiion the 
beiuT, 


I Aliist be the sacristan.’ 

’ Padre C, Ah! said you so ? 
Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the 
alcalde I 

\ Hyp, Indeed! you much as- 
i ^ tonish me I His air 
j Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde’s should be. 

I: PmPr C, That is true. 

He’s out of humour with some 
vagrant Gipsies, 

Who have their camp here in the 
* ^ neigiihourhood. 
lliere’s nf>thing so undignified as 
anger,^ 

Hyp* din* Padre Cura will e\- 
^ cum: our boldness, 

If, from his weli-kimwn hospitaiit}’, 
We rravc a hKiging for the nighti 
/*adre (1 pray you ! 
You do me honour I J am Imt too 
happy 

lo have such guests beneath my 
humtdc rook 

It is not olten that I have o<’£:asion 
: To speak with sHiolars; anci 
limidiii 

I AVf‘ xiPtii esse feres, C'iccro says. 

‘ Hyp, ’1'is < )vid, is it imt ? 

; i^adre i\ No, Cicerm 

Hyp, '*)(*our i irace i« rigfit. You 
' ^ are the better scholar. 

Now what a dunce was I to tliink 
it i )vi<l I 

Put hang me if it i.s not! (JsMeJ 
: /W/v C, Pass this way, 

; He wa.s a very great man, was 
I (jcero! 

: Pray you, gii iuj go in! no cere¬ 
mony. j Kremf, 


SvhN K IIP J mm /// He I ‘a I m h 
C.'r K A'g //mse, AV/Av• Me Pah h l 
twd livInn.riih 

/)rd/e (So them henor, you 

i ome from Alcala. 
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I am glad to hear it. It was there 
I studied. 

Hyp. And left behind an hon¬ 
oured name, no doubt. 

How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C, Geronimo 

De Santillana, at your Honour’s 
service, 

Hj/p. Descended from the Mar¬ 
quis Santillana ? 

From the distinguished poet ? 

Padre C. From the Marquis, 

Not from the poet 

Hyp. Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you! O some 
lucky star 

Has brought me hither! Yet once 
more !~-once more! 

Your name is ever green in Alcala, 

And our professor, when we are 
unruly, 

Will shake his hoary head, and say, 
‘Alas! 

It was not so in Santillana’s 
time! ’ 

Padre C. 1 did not think my 
name remembered there. 

Hyp* More than remembered ; 
it is idolbed. 

Padre C. Of what professor 
speak you ? 

^^yp* Timoneda. 

Padre C. I don’t remember any 
Timoneda. 

Hyp. A grave and sombre man, 
whose beetling brow 

O’erhangs the rushing current of 
his speech 

As rocks o’er rivers hang. Have 
you forgotten ? 

Padre C. Indeed, I have. O, 
those were pleasant days, 

Those college days I 1 ne’er shall 
see the like! 

I bad "not buried then so many 
hopes! 

I had not buried then so many 
friends! 


I’ve turned my back on what w»- 
then before me; 

And the bright faces of my young 
companions 

Are wrinkled like my own, or are 
no more. 

Do you remember Cueva? 

Cueva? Cueva? 

Padre C. Fool that I am ! He 
was before your time. 

You Ye a mere boy, and I am an 
old man. 

Hyp. I should not like to try 
my strength with you. 

Padre C. Well, well. But I 
forget; you must be hungry. 

Martina ! ho! Martina ! ’Tis my 
niece. 

{Enter Martin A.) 

Hyp. You may be proud of such 
a niece as that. 

f wish I had a niece. Emollit 
mo?^es. [Aside.) 

He was a very great man, was 
Cicero 1 

Your servant, fair Martina, 

Mart. ^ ^ Servant, sir. 

^ Padre C. This gentleman is 
hungry. See thou to it. 

Let us have supper. 

Mart ^ ’Twill be ready soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of 
my Val-de-Peiias 

Out of the cellar. Stay; I’ll go 
myself. 

Pray you, Sefior, excuse me. 

[E.nt 

Hyp. Hist! Martina! 

One word with you. J^Iess me ! 
wluit handsome eyes! 

To-day there have been Gipsies in 
the village. 

Is it not so ? 

Afart There have been Gipsies 
here. 

Hyp. and have told your 
fortune. 





J/ (iri* {emdarrassaf i. 'I’old nu' 
fortune ? 

Ifyp. Yes, yes; I know tliey 
did- Give me your hand. 

I ’li teli you what tliey said. They 
said,—-they said, 

The shepherd boy that loved }’oii 
was a clown, 

And him you sliould nt.)t marry. 
Was it not ? 

JfarL (sirrprlmiu How know 
you tiiat ? 

O, 1 know more than 

that. 

Wlnit a soft iinJe hand ! And then 
they said. 

c.u'alier from court, handsome, 
and tall 

And rich, should come orit; day to 
marry you, 

And you should be a lady. Wa.s 
it not ? 

He has arrived, the liaiKisome 
ravailcr. 

I Irks k h'ss /h'r* ,V//e ?»//• 

iiNfer \hc,:’rOHiAN, mi/i h /e//ir.t 

I/V/. The muleteer has roine. 

//r/s So soon ? 

^ IJe/. I found liirii 

Hittinit at »ii|i|ier by the taverii 
dcmr, 

And, from a pltdicr that lie held 
aloft 

His whole arm's leny,th, <lrinkinu 
the bkKKi-red wine. 

//y/- What news from C'ourl ? 

I/V/, He brought this letter 

only. 

t) eursed perlidy ! \\1iy did I let 

That lying tongue deceive nu'! 
Preciosa, 

Sweet Preciosa! how .irl thou 
avengiHi! 

//e/, Whal neus i-i llial 
makes thy cheek turn pale, 


Anti thy hand tremble ? 

^ VicA O, most infamous! 

The Count of Lara is a worthless 
villain I 

That is no news, forsootli. 

He strove in vain 
'Fo steal from me the jewel of my 
soul. 

The love of Prcciosa* Not suc¬ 
ceeding, 

He swore to be revenged ; and set 
on foot 

A plot to ruin her, which has suc¬ 
ceed e< I. 

SIic has lieeu liissed and hooted 
from the stage, 

Her re.piuafion stained by slan¬ 
derous lies 

Toci foul to speak of; and, once 
more a beggar, 

She roams a wanderer over CiorFs 
green earth, 

I lousing with < opsit*', I 
//r/c . "fki renew again 

'Fhe Age of and make the 

sheplKU'd swains 

Hesperate with lote, like Ciasper 
rdFs Diana, 

A*C//// f/ i 7rj*ff / 

No/. Dear Hy}»oIito, 

How have I wrongeti that meek, 

t tJiUiding hcM,ii ! 

I will go seek for lier; and with 
my ti^ars 

Wanfi out the wrong I %*cdone her I 
//r/c (I beware I 

Act^noi that folly o*er again. 

NAA Ay, folly, 

Delusion, madness, call it what 
^ thou will, 

I will confess my weaknesH,-* 4 still 
love her! 

Still fondly love her I 

iKnier ike IWimh t'raA.) 

//y/, 'Fell us, Padre Cura, 
Who are these Gipsies in the 
neighiKmrItood ? 
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Padre C\ Beltran Cruzado and 
his crew. 

Kind Heaven, 
I thank thee ! She is found! is 
found again ! 

And have they with them 
a pale, beautiful-girl, 

Called Preciosa ? 

Padre C\ Ay, a pretty girl. 
The gentleman seems moved. 

H/p. Yes, moved with hunger, 
He is half famished with this long 
day’s journey. 

Padre t\ Then, pray you, come 
this way. The supper waits. 

[Exetmt, 


Scenic 1Y. yi pcfsl-kouae on f/ie 
road /o Se^oma, not far from the 
village of Guadarrania. Enter 
CinsPA, cracking a tvhif^ and 
singing the cackitcha, 

Chi spa, Plalloo ! Don Fulano ! 
Let us have horses, and quickly. 
iVlas, poor Chispa! what a dog’s 
life dost thou lead! f thought, 
when I left my old master Victorian, 
the student, to serve my new master 
Don Carlo.s, the gentleman, that I 
too should lead the life of a gentle¬ 
man ; should go to bed early, and 
get up late. For when the abbot 
plays cards, what can you expect 
of tlie friars 1 But, in running away | 
from the thunder, i have run into 
the lightning. Here I am in Jiot 
chase after my master and his 
^•'^psygirl. And a good beginning 
of the week it is, as he said who 
was hanged on Monday morning, 

(Enter Don Carlos.) 

/Jon C Are not the horses 
^ ready yet ? 

C/aspa, I should think not, for 
the hostler seems to be asleei"). 
Ho ! within there! Horses! 


horses! horses I (//e knocks at 
the gate with his whip, and enter 
AIosquito, putting on his jacket*) 

^ Mosq. Pray, have a little pa¬ 
tience. I’m not a musket. 

Chispa, Health and pistareens! 

I’m glad to see you come on danc¬ 
ing, padre! Pray, what’s the 
news 1 

Mosq, You cannot have fresh 
horses; because there are none. 

Chispa, Cachiporra! Throw 
that bone to another dog. Do I 
look like your aunt ? 
il/osq* No ; she has a beard. 
Chispa, (m to ! go to ! 

I A/osq, Are you from Madrid ? 

I Chispa. Yes; and going to Estra- 
I madura. (let us horses. 

A/osq, What’s the news at 
Court ? 

Chispm, Why, the latest news is, 
that J am going to set up a coach, 
and I have already bought the 
whip. ( Strikes him round the tegs, i 
A/osq, Oh ! oh ! you hurt me! 
/Jon C. Enough of this folly. 
Let us have horses. (Ghtes momy 
to Mo-SQUITo.) It is almost dark j 
and we arc in haste. Bui tell me, 
has a band of Gipsies passed this 
way of late ? 

^ A/osq, • and they are stiii 
m the neighbourhood. 

/)on (And where ? 

A/osq, Across tlie fields yonder, 
in the woods near Guaclarrama. 

[Exit, 

/Jon C, Now this is lucky. We 
wiiljisit the Gipsy camp. 

Chispa, Are you not afraid of 
the evil eye? Have you a stag’s 
horn with you ? 

/Jon C, Fear not. We will pass 
the night at the village. 

^ Chispa> And sleep like the 
Hciuires of liernan Daza, nine under 
one blanket. 
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Ikm C, I hope we may find the 
Freciosa among them. 

C/i/sJ^a. Among the Squires ? 

IJo;i C No; among the Gipsies, 
blockhead! 

C/iis^a, I hope we may; for we 
are giving ourselves trouble enough 
oiijier account. Don*t you think 
so ? However, there Is no catching 
trout without whetting one’s trousers. 
Yonder come the horses. 


Scene V.--— 77i€ tviw/ iu ike 
JhresL iVigki, ih'/mes 
ai ti (Wsers t'itrih 

kf ike Jireiig-ki, 

Gypsies (iif ike ferge smgi. 

Oil the top of a iiHKiiiiain ! hUumI, 
ith a erowa (U' red gjdd in jnv hanei, 
Wild Moors come troopiiig over the 
Jea, 

O luHv from their fury shall I fire, lire, 
Ike? 

a lunv from theii Imy diuil I Her ’ 

(z/j^Aj/ lAArm/gj, Down 
with your |olm-l)or;uioH, my 
igeom Down with your Jolm» 
)orac!o% aiicl let us make an end 

in/Me/erge 

bond naiig the Sjmnihh cavalier, 
Am! Ihim hi# ditty ran ; 

Ck«l aeiid the Gipsy khide law, 

And not the ChpHy fiito. 

ki/vi J/VAat (/MfMgh Hmre 
yoH are In your morocco ! 

Sfiwidi )ne more game. 
Yhc Alcalde’s cloves against ihe 
Fad re Cura's new mooii. 

F/rs/ Have iii you, 

Chireliiu 


G/ksies (rt/ ike/erge sirngh 

At midnight, when the moon hegm 
'To show her silver flame, 

'fliere came to him no Gipsy man, 
d'he Gipsy lassie came. 

(Eziier BeeTKAN CKGZADO.) 

irus. Come hither, .Murcigal- 
leros and Rastilleros ; leave work, 
leave play; listen to your orders 
for tlie night. tSpeaimg ie ike 
r/gki,) ^'oii will get you to the 
village, mark you, ’ by the stone 
cross. 

GiAsiex* Ay! 

CmL\ He ike kyiu And you, by 
the pole with tlie hermit's Iiead 
upon it. 

Ay ! 

Cm::, As soon a.s you see the 
planets are out, in with you, and be 
busy with the ten commamlmcnts, 
under tlie sly, ami Saint Martin 
asleep. D'ye hear? 

Gipsies, Ay! 

C >//;;. your huiteriis open, 

and, if you see a goblin or a papa- 
gayo, take to ycair Irarnpers. 
Vineyardsiind Damdng jolin isthe 
word Am I t omprehemied ? 
Gipsks, Ay! ay! 

( 'm^. Away, then I 

(Kreimismera/if, Cruzabu mkh 
up ike sMge^ mid d/suppem-x 
ttukwg Mm irm, Fuier Fiu.* 
ClOSA.f 

/biv. How siriiiigtdy gleams 
through the gigantic trees 
1‘he red light of the forge! Wild, 
beckoning shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and 
j:mon 

Rising and bending with the flicker* 
ing flame. 

Then flitting into tlarknewf So 
within me 


loH 




Strange hopes and fears do beckon 
to each other, 

My brightest hopes giving dark 
fears a being 

As the light does the shadow. Woe 
is me! 

How still it is about me, and how 
lonely! 

(Bartolom^ rus/ies m,) 

Ho! Preciosa! 

Prec» O Bartolomd! 

Thou here ? 

JBart Lo! I am here. 

Free, Whence comest thou ? 

Fart. From the rough ridges of 
the wild Sierra, 

From caverns in the rocks, from 
hunger, thirst, 

And fever! Like a wild wolf to the 
sheepfold 

Come I for thee, my lamb. 

^ Free. O touch me not I 

The Count of Lara^s blood is on 
thy hands! 

The Count of Lara’s curse is on 
thy soul! 

Do not come near me! Pray, be¬ 
gone from here! 

Thou art in danger! They have 
set a price 

Upon thy head! 

Far/. Ay, and I’ve wandered 
long 

Among the mountains; and for 
many days 

I'lave seen no human face, save 
the rough swineherd’s. 

The wind and rain have been my 
sole companions. 

I shouted to them from the rocks 
thy name, 

And the loud echo sent it l^ack to 
me, 

Till I grew mad. I could not stay 
from thee, 

And I am here I Betray me, if thou 
wilt 


Free. Betray thee? I betray 
thee? 

Far/. Preciosa! 

I come for thee! for thee I thus 
brave death! 

Fly with me o’er the borders of 
this realm! 

Fly with me! 

Free. Speak of that no more. 
I cannot. 

I’m thine no longer. 

Far/. O, recall the time 

When we were children ! how we 
played together, 

How we grew up together; how 
we plighted 

Our hearts unto each other, even 
in childhood! 

Fulfil thy promise, for the hour has 
come. 

I ’m hunted from the kingdom, like 
a wolf! 

Fulfil thy promise. 

Free. ’T was my fathers promi se, 

Not mine. I never gave my heart 
to thee, 

Nor promised thee my hand! 

Far/. False tongue of woman! 

And heart more false ! 

ly^ee. Nay, listen unto me. 

I will speak frankly. I liave never 
loved thee; 

I cannot love thee. This is not 
my fault, 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Restless and violent. What wouldst 
thou with me, 

A feeble girl, who have not long to 
live, 

Whose heart is broken ? Seek 
another wife, 

Better than !,andfairer; and let not 

Thy rash and headlong moods 
estrange her from thee. 

Thou art unhappy in this hopeless 
passion. 

1 never sought thy love; never did 
aught 
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'Fo make thee lo¥€ me. Vet I pity 
thee, 

And most of all I pity thy wild 
heart, ^ 

That hurries thee to rrinies and 
deeds of blood. 

Beware, beware of that. 

For thy dear sake 
I will be gentle. Thou shah teach 
me patience. 

„/Vcr. Then take this farewell, 
and depart in peace. 

'Fhoii must not linger here, 

/iar/. Come, come with 

/brc- Hark ! I luMr foot.steps. 
/iar/, 1 entreat tiu'e, rr'>me ! 
/ycc. Away ! It is in \'ain. 

AVir/. Wilt thou not come? 
Pm\ Neyer! 

fkirf. Then woe, edema! woe, 

upon thee! 

I'liou slialt not be another^. Thou 
shah. die. jAlvA 

/^nr. All holy angels keep me in 
this hour I 

Spirit of h<‘r ulio liore me, look 
upon mo! 

Ahuher of (ind, th<‘ e.lorified, pro- : 
te<:t me I 

t hri'it ami the s-^ainls, )»’ merciful 
unto me! 

Yet wljy should i fear death ? 

What is it to die? I 

To leave all disappoinnmmt, f'are, * 

and sorrow, { 

'Fo leave all falsehood, treachery, 
and unkindness, 

All ignominy, fathering, and de¬ 
spair, , 

And be at r<‘.st for ever! O dull ‘ 
hearty * ‘ 

Be of good r*heer W h<m ilioii , 

sliah cease to beat, 
i hen shah thou cease suffer and 
(smiplain! 

|A>//C/"- \hrTOH!/\NrlTO/ i'lVI’OLITO | 
Mwtij . 


F/V/. ’Tis she! BehoI<l, how 
beautiful she stands 
Under the tent-like trees! 

/■fy/K A woodland nymph ! 
/■■'/V.'7, 1 pray thee, stand aside. 
Leave me. 

Be wary. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

1 7c/. /lis rmte). H ist! 

Cripsy I 

yV'Cc. (asMe, 71 .v/// That 

voice! tliat voice ^ from 
heaven ! O speak again ! 

Who is it calk? 

F7c/. A friend. 

/Vvr. (midPu ’Tis lie! ’Imhe! 

I thank thee, Heavtm, that thou 
hast h(‘ard my prayer. 

And sent me this protecfter ! Now 
be strong, 

Be* strong, 'my heart I I must 
disscanlde h(‘n‘. 

False friend or true ? 

I iff, A true friend to tlie true ; 
F(‘ar not; come hither. Ho; can 
you tell hutunes ? 

/V'ce. X(ft iti the dark. C*orne 
msircr to tlu* lire. 

Dive, me yuur hatjd. It is not 
m'ossed, I see. 

! it i,\ fufiiinjf i{ ffifff 
kfr /Miid /. lluu'e is the rToss. 
Pm, !shsllvc*r? 

^’A7. ^ NoTtis gold, 

/bvr. Therek ti fair lady at the 
i *ouri, who lnv<*s yiai, 

And for yoursfdf ahme. 

^ ^ ^ 7 i 7 . Me ! the old s!m*y ! 

IVII me a better foritme for my 
tnoney; 

Mu this old womank tale I 
Pm\ You are passion^ 

ate; 

And^tliis satne passionate liumouf 
in yimr biota! 

Han marred your hirlime. Yen. ; I 
nee it now; 





The line of life is crossed by many 
marks. 

Shame! shame! O you have 
wronged the maid who loved 
you! 

How could you do it ? 

Vkf. I never loved a maid ; 
Fur she 1 loved was then a maicl 
no more. 

Free, How know' you that? 

V/c/, A little bird in the air 
Whispered the secret. 

Free. There, take back your 
gold! 

Your hand is cold, like a deceiver’s 
hand! 

I'here is no blessing in its charity ! 
Hake her your wife, for you have 
been abused; 

And you shall mend your fortunes, 
mending hers. 

Viet How like an angel’s 

speaks the tongue of woman, 
When pleading in another’s cause 
her own! 

That is a pretty ring upon your 
finger*. 

|>ray give it me. 

('fries ia take the ring.) 

Free. No; never from my hand 
Shall that be taken ! 

Why, ’tis but a ring, 
ril give it back to you; or, if I 
keep it, 

Will give you gol<l to Iniy you 
Uventy such. 

Free. Wliy would you lutve this 
ring ? 

Viet. A.traveller’s fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I 
would fain keep it 
As a memento of the (..iipsy camp 
In ikiadarrama, and the fortune¬ 
teller 

Who sent me jnick t<"> wi'd a 
widowed maitl 
Pray, let me have the ring. 

Free. No, never! never! 


I will not part with it, even when 
I die; 

But bid my nurse fold my pale 
fingers thus, 

That it may not fell from them. 
’Tis a token 

Of a beloved friend who is no 
more. 

Viet. How ? iiead ? 

Free. Yes; dead to me; and 
worse than dead. 

He is estranged ! And yet 1 keep 
this ring. 

I will rise with it from my grave 
hereafter, 

I'o prove to him that I w’as newer 
false. 

Viet, {aside). Be still, my swell¬ 
ing heart! one moment, still ! 

Why,’tIS thefoliyof a love-sick girl. 

('ome,^givc it me, or I will say ’tis 
mine, 

And that you stole it. 

Free. O, )’ou will not dare 

' 1*0 utter such a falsehood ! 

Viet. 1 not dare ? 

Look in my face, and say if there 
is aught 

I have not dared, I would not dare 
for thee! 

IA7/C r//s//es fata his arms. ) 

Free. ’I'istlioul 'tislhou! Yes; 
yes; my heart’s cdecled ! ''st'c?s; 

iMy dearest chnir \’ictoriaii! my 
soul’s heaven ! 

Where hast thou l.wen so long? 
Why didst thou leave me ? 

Viet. Ask me not tiow, my 
dearest Preciosa, 

L<*t me forget we ever have been 
parted I 

Free. Hndst thou not come— 

Vht. 1 pray thee, do not chide 
me! * 

Free. I should have pcrishc*d 
luu'c among these (»i[)sies. 
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Vkt, Forgive me, sweet! for 
what 1 made thee suffer. 

Thiiik^t thou this heart could feel 
a moment's joy, 

Thou being absent ? O, believe it 
not 1 

Indeed, since that sad hour I have 
not slept, 

For thinking of the wrong I did to 
thee ! 

Dost thou forgive me? Say, wilt 
thou forgi ve me ? 

Prei\ I have forgiven thee. Ju-e 
those words of anger 

Were in the book of iieaven writ 
down against thee, 

I had forgiven thee. 

Vki, I'm the veriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have 
believed thee false. 

It was the Count of Lara.- 

Prtw That bad man 

Mas worked me luirm enough. 
Hast tliou not heard 
Viii, I have heard all. And yet 
speak on, speak on I 

Let me bin hear thy aiul I 

am happy; 

Fur every tone, likt* soiui* sw’eei 
inrantation, 

(’alls up the huric*d pa,st t<i plejid 
for ine. 

Hpeak, my beloved, speak into rny 
heart, 

WluUever fills and agitat(ss tlilne 
own. 

(They walk muii\) 

Jlyp, All geniltt <|uarreis in the 
pastoral poets, 

All pa.ssionate lov<* si*enc*s in tite 
best romanrcK, 

All chaste eml>rar«'s on the public 
stage, 

All soft adventures, which the 
liberal stars 

flave winked at, as Itie natural 
course of things, 


Have been surpassed here by my 
friend the student, 

And this sweet Gipsy lass, fair 
Preciosa! 

Prec, Sehor Hypollto! I kiss 
your hand. 

Pray, shall I tell your fortune ? 

^ Ifyp. Not to-night; 

For, should you treat me as you did 
\lctorian, 

And send me back to marry maids 
forlorn, 

My wedding day would last from 
now till Christmas. 

iJilsfm (wlfhm). What ho ! the 
Gipsies, ho I Peltran C:ru- 
:«ado I 

1.lalloo! halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! 

(luifers Imafed^ 7mlk a ^ahip a^d 
kmkm.) 

Jdel. What now? 

W'hy such a fearful din? Hast 
^ thou been robbed ? 

Chkpa, Ay, robbed and mur¬ 
dered ; and good evening to 
you, 

I\fy worthy masters. 

I'7c/. Speak; tvhai brings thcte 
hvrv ? 

(hk/m f/o PricciOSa). Gc»d 
iKjws fixnn ( Umri; good news! 

P»<*l{ran Cru/ado, 

'riie (arnut of the Cales, Is not 
your father, 

But yfiur true father has returned 
to Spain 

Laden with wealth. You arc no 
^inore a Gipsy. 

r/c4 Strange as a Moorish 
tale I 

Chiska. And we have all 

Been drinking at the tavern to your 
health, 

As wells drink In Kovenilier, when 
it rains. 

I'Ve/. Where is tlie gentleman ? 
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Chispa, As the old song says, 
His body is in Segovia, 

His soul is in Madrid. 

Free. Is this a dream? O, if it 
be a dream, 

Let me sleep on, and do not wake 
me yet! 

Repeat thy story! Say I ’in not 
deceived ! 

Say that I do not dream ! I am 
awake; 

This is the (lipsy camp; this is 
\1ctorian, 

And this his friend, Hypolito! 
Speak I speak! 

Let me not wake and find it all a 
dream ! 

F/r'/. It is a dream, sw'eet child ! 
a w'aking dream, 

A blissful certainty, a vision 
bright 

Of that rare happiness, which even 
on earth 

Heaven gives to those it loves. 
Now art thou rich, 

As thou wast ever beautiful and 
good; 

And J am now the licggar. 

Free* (gF'mg' hf^n her hmid)* I 
have still" 

A hand to give, 

CMspa (aside)* And I ha\'e two 
to take, 

[’ve heard my grandmother say, 
that Heaven gives almonds 

To those wlio haveno teetlu That 
nuts to crack. 

[’ve teeth to spare, but where slmli 
I find almonds ? 

Viet What more of this .strange 
story? 

Chispa* Nothing more. 

^our friend, Don Carlos, is now at 
the village 

Showing to i^edro Cres|», the 
Alcalde, 

The proofs of what I tell you. 
The old liag 


Who stole you in your childhood 
has confessed; 

And probably they ’ll hang her for 
the crime, 

To make the celebration more 
complete. 

Viet* No; let it be a day of 
general joy; 

Fortune comes well to all, that 
comes not late. 

Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Ifyp, So farewell 

The student’s ^vandering life! 
Sweet serenades 

Sung under ladies’ windows in the 
night, 

And all that makes vacation beau¬ 
tiful ! 

To you, ye cloistered shades ot 
Alcahl, 

To you, ye radiant visions of ro¬ 
mance, 

Written in books, but here sur¬ 
passed by triitin 

The Bachelor Mypohto returns, 

And leaves the Nipsy with the 
Spanish Student. 

Scene VI. “—.<4 p/ass in. the 
(iiimiiirnmm mamifams* lutrif 
merning, A mukdeer cy^mses the 
stitge^ sitting sideways an ins 
mn/e, and iigitiing a papm* cigar 
witii Jiint and stee/, 

SONCJ. 

If thou art .sleeping* maiden, 

^ Awake and open thy door, 

’11s the break of day, and we must, av-ay, 
O’er meadow, ami mount, and moor. 

Wait not to find tliy slippers, 

^But come with thy naked feet; 

We shall have to pass through the dewy 
grass, 

And waters wi«le and fleet. 

(Disappears dmtm ttie pass. Jin ter 
a A shepherd appears m 

the ?‘aehs atmm!.) 


^iuUnt 


Monl\ Ave Maria, gratia plena. 
Ola ! good man ! 

SJiep. Old! 

Monk. Is this the road to Se¬ 
govia ? 

Skep. It is, your reverence. 

Monk. How far is it ? 

Skep. I do not know. 

Monk. What is that yonder in 
the valley ? 

Ml op. San Ildefonso. 

Monk. A long- way to l^reakfast. 
Skop. Ay, marry. 

Mo7ik. Are there ro]>]^ers in 
these mountains ? 

SJiep). Yes, and worse than that. 
Mo7ik. What? 

Shop. Wolves. 

Monk. Santa Maria! Come' 
with me to San Ikicfonso, and thou ! 
shalt be well rewarded. ! 

Shop, What wilt thou give me ? j 
Monk. An Agnus Dei and my i 
benediction. 

(Tkpf disappear. A 7noi(nted , 
Contrahandisfa passes.^ wrapped \ 
771 kis cioak, and a at kis \ 
sadd/edma. He got\^ do 7 m ike j 
pass smgmg.) ' • 

SONG. 

Worn with speed is iny good sU.ed, i 
And I march me hurried, worried ; i 
Onward, caballito mio, : 

With the white alar in i hy forehead I ' 
Onward, for here conies the Rondn. 

And I hear their ri/les crack ! 

Ay, jaHo ! Ay, ay, jalAi! | 

Ay, jaleo ! "j^hey cross our track. ! 

(So77g dies aamj. JEn/er Pke- ^ 
croSA, 071 ko7\wim'k, amended ' 
i>y Victorian, JDi'oLrro, 
Don Cart.os, a7id Ciilsfa, im 
J'oot^ and armed.) 

Viet lliis is the highest point. 
Here let us rest. 

See, Preriosa, see how all about us ! ' 


Kneeling, like hooded friars, tlie 
misty maimtium 

I Receive the benedit'llon of the sun! 
O glorious sight! 
p7’ee. '!\iost lieautifnl indeed! 

Hjp. Most wonderful! 

Vie/. And in the valr liclow. 

M’here yonder steeples flash like 
lifted halberds, 

San Ildefonso, from its noisy liel- 
fries, 

Sends up a salutation tf» the niorm 
As if an army .smote their Iirazen 
shields, 

And shout<*i! victory! 

/'ree. A.iicl wliicli way lies 

Segtwia ? 

I7e/. At a great dislanre yonder, 
Dost thou not M-e it ? 

/Vve. No. I do not see ii, 

/AA 'Die merest flaw that dent-, 
the horii^on’s (‘dge, 

'I'here, yonder! 

Hj'p. ’'Pis a notable ok! town, 
boasting an amdent Roman .ofm*- 
duct, 

Ami an Alcazar, laiikled hv the 
Moors, 

Wlurndn, you iiiiiy reriiemlier, poor 

ini Bias 

W as fttd on /*an dei iiev. i h inaii}* 

a lime 

Out of its grated windows have I 

looked 

nuiulre<{s of i'vvt plumb drnvti to 
the Kresina, 

I bat, like a serpimt fliroiigli ihe 
valley creeping, 

<dides at its fo«if. 

O ^es! I 5-(C*e it imw, 
ratber^ with my heart than 
with mine eyes, 

So faint it is. And all my llioiiLdii*, 
^suil thither, 

reighteci with nrayrrs and ho| 
and forwani urged 
Against all stress of titrultni^ as 
in 
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^iuUnt 


'he Eastern tale, against the wind 
and tide 

d'cat ships were drawn to the 
Magnetic Mountains, 

.nd there were wrecked, and j^er- 
ished in the sea ! ( S//ie ^iweps,) 
Vzef, 0 gentle spirit! Thou 
didst bear unmoved 
lasts of adversity and frosts of 
iate! 

Rt the first ray of sunshine that 
falls on thee 

felts thee to tears ! O, let tliy 
weary heart 

ean upon mine ! and it shall faint 
no more, 

or thirst, nor hunger; Init be 
. comforted 

nd filled with my affectioin 
Prec. Stay no longer! 

[y hither waits. Metlniiks I see 
him there, 

ow looking from the wimlow, and 
now watching 

ach sound of wheels or footfall in 
the street, 

nd saying, * Hark! she comes ! ’ 
i) hither! father! 

^7/ejf (kscend /he C'tiigpA 

remauts ik*hfmi .j 

Chh^Hi, I have a fatlitu*, too, 
It he is a dead one. Alas anti 


alack-a-day! Poor was ! born, 
and poor do I remain. I neither 
win nor lose. Tims I wag through 
: the world, half tlie time on foot, 
and the other half walking; ancl 
always as merry as a tliimder- 
storm in the night, Ancl so we 
plough along, as the fly said to 
I the ox. Who knows what may 
1 happen ? Patience, and shuffle the 
I cards! I am not yet so bald that 
I you can see my brains; and per¬ 
haps, after all, ! shall some clay gcr 
to Rome, and come hack Saint 
I'^eter. llcmedicite! |/f.r//, 

(A 7he/i c;//cc Bahtci- 

1,0MK Tc/A//r, tis if In pimm/f, 
with a i-ttrbhh' In Ills' 

/hirf, 'J’hey passed this way! 
I hear their liorsc'S* hoofs ! 
Vondew I see them! t’omo, sweet 
c'aramillo, 

Hiis Sf’renach* shall he the c dpsy’s 
last ! 

(hires defiW /he/n.uJ 

Ma! ha! Well whist hah my .sweet 
caramillo 1 

\V(*iI whistletl! — i have* missed 
Imu'! mmytiod! 

t 7 he she! Is re/iirneii, 11A H '1 o 1,0^1 K 

yh/Aj 





CARILLON. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city, 

As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangour 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had 
ended, 

Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning. 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
r or a moment woke the echoes 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
of the night; 
liil their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering 
vision. 

Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and 
fancies. 

Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling; 

AH else seemed asleep in Kruges, 

In the quaint old Flemish city. 


And I thought how like these 
chimes 

Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

AH his rhymes and roumielays, 

His conceits, ami songs, and ditties, 
I; rom the belfry of his 
Scattere<ldnwn\vard,thnugh in vain, 
On the roofs ami stones of cdties ! 
For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains c'annol hear, 
And by day men go tlieir ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas I 
Than the hollow sound of hrass. 

Yet ptrchmcct a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble ini/ 

In the narnnv Ian<^s of life. 

When the dusk and fnisli of nigln 
Shut out the im\*ssaiu <lin 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
list(m with a calm delight 
lo the poi‘t\ mchKlics, 

Till he hears, or dreams lie hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
rhoughts that he has cherished 
long; 

Hears amid the chime ami mngms 
ihe bcdls of his own village rinip 

Ami wakes, and finds his hlum- 
‘bnnis i!yes 

Wet with most delicious tears 


ll6 


Xhus drcamwl 1. .-i-i hy nk'iu i lay 
n HruKes,nt thy Flcuf-di-Bld 
Listening with a wild dp!ij;dtt 

10 the chinlOK that, throligh the 
night, 

Rangthcir diatiKys from ih,. Heifry 
Of that qiiiiinl old Flttinish tity. 


_ of (^rugce. 

THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

N the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown • 
hnce consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it t4tches oer the Uwn. 

.s the summer morn was breaking, on that loftv towr r 1 .itnnrt 
,nd the world threw off the darkless, like thfw'eS of liSood. 

hick with townsand hamlets studded,and with streams and vapours crav 
Ike a shield embossed with silver, round and ^■ast the landscape lajl 

t my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here ;ind there 
freaths of snow-white smoke ascending, vanished, ghost-liki into air. 
ot a sound rose froni the city at that early morning hour, 
ut I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 

torn their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and high ■ 
nd the world, beneath me sleeping, semned more distant than the skV. 

'ith the.V solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

ith their strange uneartlily changes rang the melancholy chimes, 

4°rtf from some old cloister, wlien the nuns sing in tlie choir • 

Id the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. ’ 

sions of the days dejiarted, shadowy iihantoins filled my brain ■ 
ley who live m history only seemed to walk the earth again ; ’ 

1 the Foresters of Flanders,- mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, ’ 

wnck du Bucq and Cressy Philipj (iuy de Dainpierre. 

leheld tiie pageants splendid that adorned those (hues of old : 
itely dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece of Gold, 
mbard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies: 
nisters from twenty natiozns; more than royal pomp and ea.se# 
leheld proud Miwimilian, kneeling humbly on the ground • 

■eheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound; 

d l«r lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke slept with the (lueen 
d the armed guard around them, and the sword unsiieathed betwW'n. 
eheld the Flemish weaver.s, with .N'amur and Juliers la,id 
irchmg homeward from the bloody battle of tlio .S,)urs of (iold ; 

vthe fight at Mhuiewaler, saw the White Hoods inovini- west ’ 

V great Artevelde victorious scale the (loklcn I Iragon's nest. ’ 

pigain the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror .snm'te* 

1 again the wild alarum soundeil from the tocsin’s lliroat; 

. i^e bell ()f Ghent re.sponded o’er lagoon and dike of sand, 
im Roland. I am Kolaiid! there is victory in the land ! ’ 

drums iiroused me. The awakened city’s roar 
ised the phantoms I had summoned back into their graves once more. 

irs had passed away like minutes; and, before I was aware, 
the shadow of the belfry crossed the siin-iiluinincd square. 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

This is the place. Stand still, luy 
steed. 

Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shado^vy 
I *asi 

I'he forms tlial once have been. 

The Fast and .Freseui here unite 
Beneath Timers flowing tide. 
Like footprints Lidden by a bren^k, 
But seen on cither side, 

Merc runs the highway to the 
town; 

There the green lane descends, 
I'hrough which I walked to church 
with thee, 

U gentlest of ni)' friimds! 

The shadow of tiie linden-trees 
faiy moving isn tJie grass ; 
Between them and llic: moving 
l)Oiigh.s, 

A shadow, tlu>u tiidsi pass. 

'fhy tlrcsss was like the; lilie^t, 

And Ihy heart as pure as tiny; 
One of O-od's holy messtmgers 
I )id walk with me that day. 

I saw the bmnehes of tint trees 
Bend down thy toudi to med, 
I1ie cdovcr-blossoms In the grass 
'Rise up to kiss thy feet, 

LSieep, sleep io*c!ay, tmiiicnting 
cares, 

Of earth and folly born ! ’ 
S<>Iemnly sang the village <ii<jir 
Un that sweet Sabbalii morn* 


I Through the dosed blinds the 
; golden sun 
I Foured in a dusty Iream, 
fake the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob In his dream. 

And ever and anon the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 
Turneal o’er the hymn-book’s 
flutiering leaves 
'fhat on the window hy. 

l,.*ong w'as the good maids sermon, 
Yet it seemed nO't so to me; 

I‘or he spake of Ruth the beau I if ul, 
*\nd still f tlioiighi of thee. 

Long was the prayer lie uttered, 

^ ef it seemed not so to me ; 

For in my heart I praycal with 
him, 

And still I ilioiight of tliee. 

iUU now, ala,',! tin.* place* Mutiny 
changed : 

'I'hou art nt» longer hm'e ; 

Fart of the sunshine of the scene 
Wbtli thee di<l disappear. 

Though thoughts, deeii-rootcd in 
my licart, 

Like pim!‘tree.s tlark and high, 
HiifKlue the light of imon, ami 
!)rcath(f 

A, low and ctiasdess sigh t 

'f'his memory brightens c»’er tlie 
past, 

Ah when the sun, loiiccsiled 
Behind some «;loud that near us 
hangs 

Shines un a dislaai field* 


liS 


(miccewancoue (poeme. 


rHE ARSENAL AT SPRING- 
FIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From tloor 
to ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the 
burnished arms; 

kil from their .silent pipes no 
anthem pealing 

Startles the villages with strange 
alarms. 


Vh! what a sound will rise, Imw 
wild and dreary, 

AVhen the death-angel touches 
those swift keys I 
Miat Joiid lament and dismal 
Miserere 

Mill mingle with their awful 
symphonies! 


hear even now the inlinile tierce 
chorus, 

The trries of agony, the ericlless 

groan, 

Vhich, through the ages that have 
gone before us, 

In long reverberations reach our 
own. 


)n helm and harnesh rings ihe 
Saxon hammer, 

Through Cimbric: fore,sl roars 
the Norseman’s song, 
uul loud, amid the universal 
clamour, 

O’er distaiU deserts soimtls tlie 
Tartar gong. 

hear the Floreiiline, who frmn 
his palace 

Wheels out his ballle-bcll with 
dreadful din, 

I 


And Aztec priests upon their teo- 
callis 

Leat the wild war-drums tnacle 
of serpent's skin ; 

The tumult of each sacked and 
burning village; 

Hie shout that cv'ery pra^’er t‘or 
, mercy drowns ; 

' Hie soldier.s’ revels in the midst (d’ 
pillage; 

The wail of famine in belea¬ 
guered towns; 

The bursting siiell, tlie gatewa)- 
wrenched asumler, 

Hie rattling musketr}', the clash¬ 
ing blade ; 

Am! ever and anon, in tones of 
thunder, 

Hie diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant 
noises, 

With such acv-ursed iiistrmnents 
a.s these, 

Hiou dniwmcst Nature’s swaiet and 
kindly voices. 

And jarncst the celestial har¬ 
monies ? 

Were Iialf the power that iills the 
world with terror. 

Were half the wealth bestowed 
on ( amps and < onrts, 

(liven to redtaim tin; human iiiiiici 
from error, 

Therft wen; no ne<,;d of arsenals 
forts: 

The warriors mum; would lie a 
name abhorred I 

And every nation that should 
lift again 

Its hand agaiuhl a. lufUher, on its 
fondnsul 

W(nild wear lor mermorc the 
cur.NC of i ’alu I 



QUteceffflneeiu« ^ome. 

Down the darkfuture, through long Peace! and no longer from its 
generations, Iwazen portals 

The echoing sounds grow fainter The blast of W ar s great organ 
and then cease; shakes the skies! _ 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet But beautiful as songs of the nn- 
vibrations, mortals, 

1 hear once more the voice of The_ holy melodies of love 
Christ say, ‘ Peace! ’ 1 arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the Pegnif/, where, acrosa bmad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian inoiintains, Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 

iHminl old town of toil and iraftic, i[uaint old town of art and song, 
.Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round them 
throng: 

Memories of the Miiklle Ages, when the emperons, rough and bold. 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old; 

And thy hr.ive and thrifty burghers boasted, in their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every dime. 

In the i:ouil-yard of the c.isile, hound with many an iron hand. 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunignnde s hand ; 

(!ii the siiuare the oriel window, where in old heroic days 
Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Ma.rimilian's praise. 

l-‘very where I see around me rise the wondrotis world of Art: 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common mart 

And idmve cathedral doorways saints and bi,sli(>ps carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as uiKWtles to our own. 

I n the. church of sainted Sebald s!eep.s enshrined his holy dust. 

Ami in hronre the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age their trust; 

In th<; i hureli of sainted Lawrence stands a pin of sculpture nire. 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 

Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Kvangehst of Art; 

iSSO 




Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 13etter Land. 

Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone \\iiere he lies ; 

Dead he is not, but departed,—for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair. 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal 
lanes, 

Walked of yore the aster-singers, chanting rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild, 
Jhiilding nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver })lied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhynie. 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s chime ; 

Thanking God, whose boim<iiess wisdom makes the dowers of poesy 
bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 

But his house is now an ale-Iiouse, with a nicely sanded door, 
i\nd a garland in the window, and his face above the door ; 

I'^ainted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s song, 

As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard white and long. 

And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and^care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master’s antique chair. 

Vanished is the aiwient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingled shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs thy colAIer-bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away, ^ 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless lay : 

tiathering from the fjaveinent’s ere\'ice, as a llowerct ol the soil, 

The nobility of labour,—the long pedigree of toil 
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Qllt«ceKi3ntioii0 


THE NORMAN BARON. 

I hs d« la s u* ou la udirxipit 

‘linif'iit ftlua, fuime rt pliisi prolondc, <ni Tin- 
trnH ft ravarjct! minm haul qu« In 

saiMWi* datii 1f*?t d«» «;liacrh5 domrs- 

t 5 «i«r» dr maladif', it dr |H'riI <lr j»mt, 
Itolsirs w tr{'Mnstirrn( dr pfrArdrr dr*» jirrfe, 
romsiir d‘u«H* rliOHi* jHil iigfrabir ,i Diru, 
q,ui uv.dt rnV* lr\ lummjr'* ii »»oii tina^r. 
Tihehry, CmiitifU d£ i'A?igkferrt. 

In hi.s chamber, weak and dying, 
Wah the Xorman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thun¬ 
dered, 

And the i'ahtle-iurret hhook. 

In this hgh! was Death^the gainer, 
Spite of vassal am! retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plun¬ 
dered, 

Wrilttni in ti«‘ Ilouinsday Ihiok. 

By his bed a monk wits M*ale«I| 
Wlio ill liiiinide voh e repi^ated 
Many a pr.iyer and pater-nosier, 
l'*roin the inishal on his knee; 

And, amid the leiupest pealing, 
Souinls of brlks came faintly .steal- 
irigi 

lUdls, that from the neighl'HHirliig 
klosier 

Kaiig for life Nativity, 

In the hall the Mtrf iind vassal , 
llekl, llna night, llielr Chrbtinas 
wassail: 

Many a carol, old aiul haintly, 
Sang the niinsireb itm! the 
wails; 


Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 

As he paused awhile and listened, 

, And the dying baron slowly 
* Turned his weary head to hear, 

' Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Born and cradled in a manger I 
King like David, priest like Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free I 

! And the lightning showed the 
sainted 

Figures cin the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering 
baron, 

NMiserere, Domincl' 

in that hour of de<'p ccrntrition 
He beheld, with dearer vision, 
llirough all outward show and 
fashion, 

Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished, 
iAdsehood and clectdt were l>an- 
i^dicd, 

, Reason spake more loud than 
, passion, 

I And the truth wore no disguise. 

^ iN'ery \assal of his Imimer, 
lA'ery serf Imrn to his manor, 

' All ihicse wrongetl and wreidied 
: creatures, 

liy Ills hand were freed again. 

, Ami, as on the wmred mibsal 
1 lie rei:orcled iheir dismissal, 

! I )eaih rcdjixetl his Iron features, 
And the monk bVmcn!’ 


And sfi liHul these Haxtuj gk^ettien 
Sang to slaves the songs of frceinen% 
I'hat the Mtirin \uih heard but 
faimly, 

Knocking ai the «astir gaU‘H. 

nil at length the lays they i himted 
HrarhecI the elwimiMT terror- 
haunlctl, 

Where the monk, with aeeiimiholy, 
Wliispurud at the baronhi ear. 


iVIaiiy *:cnturies have been num¬ 
bered 

Since in death the tiaron slumlrered 
lly the ronvenlN hculptured portal, 
Mingling with the common dust: 

Bui the gmid deedAhroiigh the 
Living ill historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams ini- 
mortal, 

U ncoiwumed !)y moth or rust. 
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RAIN IN SUMMER. | 

How beautiful is the rain ! | 

After the dust and heat, | 

In the broad and fiery street j 
In the narrow lane, ^ 

How beautiful is the rain I | 

How it clatters along the roofs, j 
Like the tramp of hoofs! | 

How it gashes and struggles out | 
From the throat of the overflowing 
spout I 

Across the window-pane I 

It pours and pours ; | 

And swift and wide, i 

With a muddy tide, | 

Like a river down the gutter roars | 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber | 
looks 

At the twisted brooks ; 
lie can feel tlie cool 
breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 
.Clrows calm agsihi, 

And he breathes a blessing on the 
rain. 

From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 
Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted 
hide, 

Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain I 


III the furrowed land 
The toilsome and patient oxen 
stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their dilated nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 

And the \'apours that arise 
From the well-watered and smok¬ 
ing soil 

For this rest in the furrow' after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken w'ord. 

Near at hand, 

h'rom under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

i.lis pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

'I'o the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 
'fhat he sees therein 
Only his owm thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 
The Poet sees I 
He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 
And from each arnple^fold 
Of the clouds about Iiim rolled 
Scattering e\'ery where 
The showajry rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 
Things manifokl 

That have not yet been wiiolly 
told,'. 

Have not lieeiuvholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the ivater-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs 
profound, 

To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground; 
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And sees them, when the ram is 

done, 

i)n the bridge of colours seven 
Climbing up oiicc more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thousands of years in Indian seas 
'Fhat coral grew, by slow degrees, 
Until some deadly and wild mon¬ 
soon . j 

Dashed it on Coromandel s sanci. 


I1uis the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear 
In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 
From birth to death, Irom death to 
birth, 

i''rom earth to heaven, from lieaven 


Those silver bells 
Reposed of yore, 
As shapeless 
Far down in 


the deep-sunken wens 


Of darksome mines, 

In some obscure and sunless place 
beneath huge Chimborazo’s base, 
Or Potosi’s o’erhanging pines I 


to earth; 

1‘ill glimpses more sublime 
• i)f things, imseeii l)efor€, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
llie Universe, as an immeasuraWe 
wheel 

'rurniiig for evermore ^ , 

In the 'rapid and rushing river ot 
Time. 

.- ' 


TO A CHILD. 

l)!,\U. ohild I h<uv ladiaul on th) 
motU<u'’s knee. 

With mony-makiug ey?-. 


And thus for thee, O little child, 
Through many a danger and 
escape, 

'Fhe tall ships passed the stormy 
cape; . , , 

I'or thee in foreign lands reinot<..% 
beneath a burning tropic chmc, 
The Indian peasant, chasing tue 
wild goat, 

I.limself as swift and wild, 

In falling dutch<*d the frail arbutf, 
t 'i'he fibres of whose shallow root, 

, Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 
! The silv<‘r vi*ins lieiu^ath it laul, 

; 'Fhc buried tr<‘asures of the miser 
^ 'rime. 


joeimd 

'Thou ga/est at the paiaUxl tiles, , 

Whose figures grace, I 

With many a grates<|ttc form and | 

face, , ^ 

Thcimcicnt chimney of thy nursery. 
The lady with the gay macaw, 

I1ic dant:ing girl, the grave baslmw 
With beardeti lip and cdun; 

And, leaning idly o’er his gate, 
beneath the imperial fan ot state, 
'fhe ChineHc mandarin. 

With wluu a look ot pruiul com- 
maml , 

I'hcai hhake .t in ihy hit ie hand 
Thri^smtl rattle with silver bells, 

Making a merry tunc! 


but, lo! thy door is left ajar I 
Thou hearest hmtsteps trom aiai * 
And, at the sound, 

'fhou turne.st round 
With quick and questioning eyes, 
Like orm w'ho, in a for<‘ign land, 
lUdiohis on every hand 
Some source ol wonder and siii- 
pris(^ I 

And, restlessly, impatiently, 

'Fhou strives!, strugglcsl, to he Iren. 
'Flic four walls of thy nursery 
Arc now like prison walls to thee. 
No more thy moiheFs snnle^o 
No more th<‘ painted iile;-u 
Delight thee, nor the phi>ihmg;' 
on the door, 



(Tllt6«ffatt«oue (poeme. 


rhat won thy little VieatiiiR- heart 

before; ^ 

Fhou strugglest for the open door. | 

Through these once solitary halls | 
Thy pattering footstep falls. i 

The sound of thy merry voice 
Makes the old walls 
jubilant, and they rejoice 
With the joy of thy young heart, 
O^er the light of whose gladness 
No shadows of sadness 
From the sombre Ijackground of 
memory start 

Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his Countiy, dwelt 
And yonder meadows broad and 
damp 

The fires of the besieging camp 
pfocirclcd with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head 

But what are these grave thoughts 
to thee ? 

Out, out! into the open air! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Thou carest little how or where. 

I see thee eager at thy })ljiy, 

Now shouting to tlui apples on the 
tree, 

\¥ith cheeks as round and red as 
they; 

And now among the yellow stalks, 
Among the flowering .shrubs and 
plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks 
The tracks of thy stnall carriage- 
wheels I trace; 

And see at every turn how they 
efface 


Whole villages of ‘^itml-roofed 
tents, 

That rise like golden domes 
Above file cavernous and secret 
homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes 
of ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadfii! reign, 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 
These hapless Troglodytes of thy 
realm! 

: What! tired already! with those 
suppliant looks, 

And voice more beautiful than a 
poet^s books, 

Or murmuring sound of water as 
it flows, 

Hiou comest back to parley with 
repose! 

Thisrustic seat in ihefdd appl<>lrec\ 
With its oVrhanging golden 
canopy 

i Of leav<*s illuminate with aiituimml 
I hues, 

I And shining with the argent light 

! of dews. 

Shall for a season be our pkico of 
rest. 

Beneath us, like an oriokds pemlent 
nest, 

!"rom which lire laughing ITirds 
have taken wing. 

By time alsamloned, hangs thy 
I vacant swing. 

I Dream-like the waters of the river 
i gleam; 

I A sailless vessel drops adown the 
stream, 

And like it, to a sea as wide and 
deep, 

Tliou dnftest gently'<!on'n the tides 
of sleep. 

! O child!' 0 iiew-l)oni denizen 
i Of life’s great city I on thy head 
I The glory of the morn is shed, 

I IJke a celestial lienison! 

las 
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Here at the portal thou dost 
stand, 

And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered 
land* 

I see its valves expand, 

As at the touch of i"ate ! 


To struggle with imperious thought, 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weary with labour, faint with pain, 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power,— 
Remember, in that perilous hour, 
When most afflicted aiidoppressed, 
From labour there shall come forth 


Into those realms of love and 
hate, 

Into that darkness blank and 
drear, 

By some pro]“)Iietic feeding taught, 

I launch the ])okL adventurous 
thought, 

Freighted with hope and fear; 

As upon subterranean streams. 

In caverns unctxplored and dark, 
Men sometimes launch a fragile 
bark, 

Laden with flirkering fire, 

And watch its swift-receding beams, 
Until at length they disappear, 

And in the distant tiark (‘xpire. 

By what astrology of fear or 
hope 

I )iire I to cast tliy lioroscope ! 

Like tint new moon lliy life ap¬ 
pears ; 

A little strip of silvtu* light, 

Ami widening <mtward info night 
The sliadowy disk of future years; 
And yet upon its outer rim, 

A luminous circle, faint and dim. 
And scarcely visible to us here, . 
Rounds and completes tlie perfect I 
sphere; , , ! 

A propliecy and intimation, 

Apale anci feeble adumloration, ! 

Of the great world of light that lies 
Behind all human destinies. 

Ah 1 if thy fate, with anguish 
fraught, 

Hhould 1)6 to wet the diBty sod . 

With tlie hot tears and sweat of i 
toil, I 


rest. 

And if a more auspicious hite 
On thy advancing steps await, 

Still let it ever be thy pride 
d'o linger l)y the labourer’s side; 
\Mth words of sympathy or song 
I To cheer the dreary march along 
; Of the great army of the poor, 

O’er tlesert sand, o’er dangerous 
moor. 

Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward; for thou shall 
learn 

11u* wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility ; 

As great Pythagoras of yore. 
Standing beside tlie blacksmith's 
drjor, 

And hearing th<‘ hammers, as they 

smotft 

'The anvils with a different note, 
Stnlr froui the \'arying tones that 
lum;*' 

\1branl on every iron tongue, 

11ie secret of the sounding wire, 
And formed the sevenadKirdec! 
lyre, . 

Ivnough ! 1 will UfU. play the Seer; 
I will uo longer strive to ope. 

The mystic volume, wtiere appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning 
h'ear, 

And Fear, the pursuivant of Hope!. 
Thy tlesliny remains untold ; 

For, like Acestes* shaft of old, 

The swift thought kiiulles as ii 
flies, 

And burns to ashes in the skies* 
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THE OCCULTATION OF 
ORION 

I SAW, as in a dream sublime, 

The balance in the hand of Time. 
O’er East and West its beam im¬ 
pended ; 

And day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight, 
While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw, with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 
The Samian’s great Aeolian lyre, 
Rising through all its sevenfold 
bars, 

From earth unto the fixed stars. 
And through the dewy atmosphere 
Not only could I see, but hear, 

Its wondrous and harmonious 
strings, 

In sweet vibration, sphere by 
sphere, 

Frpm Dian’s circle light and near, 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 
Where, chanting through his beard 
of sno^vs, 

Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 
And down the sunless realms of 
space 

Reverberates the thuiKler of his 
bass. 

Beneath the sky^s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a inarch, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising'in the east; 

And slow ascending one by one 
The kindling constellations shone. 

1 Astronomically this title ijj in- 

ns I apply to a constellation what can 
properly he ajiplieil to some of its star)? only. 
But my ohseivution is made troin the; hill of 
song, and not from thtu. of science, and will, 

I trust, he foujid sufUciently accurule for th« 
pn'sent purpose. 

I 


Begirt with many a blazing star 
Stood the great giant Aigebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast! 

His sword hung gleaming by his 
side, 

And on his arm the lion's hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint; 
And beautiful as some fair saint. 
Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 

As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she 
trod 

Upon the hot and burning stars, 
As on the glowing coals and bars, 
That were to prove her strength, 
and try 

Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet pale 
face, 

She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stopd in strange alarm! 
And suddenly from his outstretched 
arm 

Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by CEnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his 
forge, 

And, climbing up the mountain 
gorge, 

Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 

'Fhen, through the silence over¬ 
head, 

An angel with a trumpet said, 

* For evermore, for evermore, 

The rejgn of violence is o’er! ’ 
And, like an instrument that flings 
Its music on another’s strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 
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And on from spliero to spliere the 
words 

Re-echoed down the burning 
chords,— 

* For evermore, for evermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er I ’ 


THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the Inidge at niidnight, 
As ilie clocks were striking the 
hour. 

And tlu‘ morm rose o'er tlie city 
Behind the dark church-towen 

f saw her bright retlewtinn 
In the wabTS under me, 
f.ike a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

\nd far in the ha'/y distance: 

i )f that lovely night In June, 

‘{'he bla/<* of the darning furnacf' 
(deanied nnlderthan the moon. 

\mong, the lorg* bL'vk raft<*rs 
'{‘he wavtu'ing shadows lay, 

And the current that came fnan 

the oc.eati 

Serined to lift and bear lliem 
aw;,iy, 

As, sweeping and edilying tltroiigdi 
them, 

Rose the Itelated tide, 

And, streaming int«> the moonlight, 
The seaweeti floated wide. 

And like tlnnse waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers 
A tioiid <jf thougJUs catuf; oh*r m(‘ 
Tliat filhai my eyes with tears. 

How 4>fUrii, O htnv often, 
lit I fie days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at tni<b 
night 

And'ga/ed on that wave ant! sky I 

I 


j How often, O how often, 

b had wished that the ebbing 
tide 

Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide ! 

For my heart wa.s hot and rest¬ 
less, 

And my life w’as full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could 
bear. 

Btit now it has fallen from me, 
f t is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow o'\'er me. 

Yet wlienever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odour of brine from the 
ocean 

■Homes the thought of oilier years. 

And I think how many thousands 
i )f care-encumbered men, 

Lach bearing bis burdim of sor¬ 
row. 

Have crossed the briilge since 
then. 

I see tlic long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 

1’hti young heart hot and rest¬ 
less, 

And the old subdued aiul slow! 

And for ever and for ever, 

As long as the river flows, 

As hmg as the h<‘art has passions, 
As long as life has woes, 

'Fhe moon and its Iwoken reflec¬ 
tion 

And its shadows shall appear, 
As tlie symbol of lovi* in heaven, 
Am! its wavcuJng image here. 
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TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art thou, O chief of the mighty Omahas; 

Gloomy and dark as the driving cloud, whose name thou hast taken I 
Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, I see thee stalk through the city’s 
Narrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of rivers 
Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us only their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy race but the footprints ? 
How canst thou walk these streets, who hast trod the green turf of the 
prairies ? 

How canst thou breathe this air, who hast breathed the sweet air of the 
mountains ? 

Ah ! his in vain that with lordly looks of disdain thou dost challenge 
Looks of disdain in return, and question these walls and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting-grounds, while clown-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its caverns that they, too, 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim its division ! 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions west of the Wabash ! 
There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn the leaves of the maple 
Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and in summer 
Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous breath of their branches. 
There thou art strong and great, a hero, a tamer of horses ! 

There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks of the Elkhorn, 

Or by the roar of the Running-Water, or where the Omaha 

Calls thee, and leaps through the wild i-avine like a brave of the Blackfeet! 

Hark I what murmurs arise from the heart of those mountainous deserts.'? 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the mighty Behemoth, 

Who, unharmed, on his tusks once caught the bolts of the thunder, 

And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of the red man ? 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the Crows and the Foxes, 

Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the tread of Behemoth, 

Lo! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts the Missouri’s 
Merciless current! and yonder, afar on the prairies, the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night; and the cloud of dust in the gray of the day¬ 
break 

Marks not the buffalo's track, nor the Mandan's dexterous horse-race ; 

It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dtvell the Caraanches ! 

Ha! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, like the blast of tlie 
east-wind, 

Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes of thy wigwams I 





SEAWEED. 

When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with seaweed from the rocks: 

From Bermudans reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore j 
From Bahama, and the dashing. 
Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides; 
And from wrecks of ships, and 
<1 rifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, rainy seas ;. 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main; 

Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 
Of the poet’s soul, ere long 
From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song : 

From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth; 


From the flashing surf, whose 
vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong Will, and the 
Endeavour 
That for ever 

Wrestle with the tides of Fate; 
From the wreck of Hopes far- 
scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate;— 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart; 

'fill at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 


-4.4.— 


THE DAY IS DONE. 

The *day is done, and the dark¬ 
ness 

Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the 
mist, 

And a feeling of sadness comes 
o’er me 

That my soul cannot resist: 
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A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist i*esembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay. 
That shall soothe this restless feel- 
ing, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, [ 
Whose songs gushed from his 
heart, 

As showers from the clouds of 
summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who, through long days of lal^our, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

vSuch songs have power to c|uiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured 
volume 

The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with 
music, 

And the cares that infest the 
day 

Shall ibid their tents, like the 
Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. i 


AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending-, 

The night is descending; 

The marsh is frozen, 

The rivet dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences; 

The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o’er the plain ; 

While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 

Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The ]>ell is pealing. 

And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell; 

Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 
And toiling within 
Like a funeral !>elL 


TO AN OLD DANISH SONG- 
BOOK, 

Wetxome, my old friend, 
Welcome to a foreign fireside, 
While the sullen gales of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it'seems, dealt harshly with 
thee, 

Since, beneath the skies of Den¬ 
mark, 

First I met thee. 







There are marks of age, 

There are thumb-marks on thy 
margin, 

Made by hands that clasped thee 
rudely, 

At the alehouse. 

Soiled and dull thou art; 

Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 

As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarious goblets, 
As the leaves with the libations 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 
Days departed, half-forgotten, 
When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic,— 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight. 

Thou rccallest bards, 

Who, in solitary chambers, 

And with hearts by passion wasted, 
Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and 
friendship 

‘Made the gloomy Northern winter 
Bright cas summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 

In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 
Chanted staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 

At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 


Once Prince Frederick’s Guard 
Sang them in their smoky bar¬ 
racks ;— 

Suddenly the English cannon 
J oined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean. 
Students, tradesmen, pale me¬ 
chanics. 

All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend; ^ 
They, alas! have left thee friend¬ 
less ! 

Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chim¬ 
neys, 

So thy twittering songs shall 
nestle 

In my bosom,-- 

Quiet, close, and warm. 

Sheltered from all molestation, 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 


WALTER VON DER VOGEL- 
WEID. 

VOGEWEID the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of 
ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wiirtzburg’s minster 
towers. 

And he gave the monks his 
treasures, 

Gave them all with this behest: 

They should feed the birds at 
noontide 

Daily on his place of rest; 
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vSayin<;' ‘From these wandering 
minstrels 

1 have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and 
long.’ 

Thus the bard of love departed ; 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 
Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place, 

On the pavement, on the tomb¬ 
stone, 

On the poet’s sculptured face. 

On the cross-bars of each window, 
On the lintel of each door, 

They renewed the War of Wart- 
burg, 

Which the bard had fought 
before. 

There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweicl. 

Till at length the portly abbot 
Murmured, ‘ Why this waste of 
food ? 

Be it changed to loaves hencefor¬ 
ward 

For our fasting brotherhood.’ 

Then in vain o’er tower and 
turret, 

From the walls and woodland 
nests, 

When the minster bells rang 
noontide, 

Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic 
spire 

Screamed the feathered Minne¬ 
singers 

For the children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscrip¬ 
tions 

On the cloister’s funeral stones, 

And tradition only tells us 

Where repose the poet’s bones. 

But around the vast cathedral. 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 

Still the birds repeat the legend, 
And the name of Vogelweid. 


DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN AN'FIQUK 
rri'CHER. 

Come, old friend! sit down and 
listen! 

From the pitcher, placed between 
us, 

liow the waters laugh and glisten 
in the head of old Silenus I 

Old Silenus, Woated, drunken, 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 

On his breast h,is hc^id is sunken, 
Vacantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus 
follow; 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 
As the forehead of Apollo, 

And possessing youth eternal. 

Roundabout him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, an<l 
thyrses, 

Wild from Na.xiaii groves, or 
Zante's 

Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 
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Thus he won, through all the 
nations, 

Bloodless victories, and the 
farmer 

Bore, as trophies and oblations. 
Vines for banners, ploughs for 
arniotir. 

Judged by no o’erzealous rigour, 
Much this mystic throng ex¬ 
presses : 

Bacchus was the type of vigour, 
And Silenus of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels, 

Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils, 
Frighten mortals wine-o’ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the moun¬ 
tains 

]h)int the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in foun¬ 
tains,““ 

Not in flasks, and casks, and 
cellars. 

Claudius, though he sang of flagons 
And huge tankards filled with 
Rhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Iwen Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys, 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
In his dithyrambic sallies. 

Then with water fill the pitcher 
Wreathed almut with classic 
fii1)ks; 

Ne’er Falernian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus’ tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and 
listen 

As it passes thus between us, 

j'low its wavelets laugh and glisten 
In the head of old Silenus ! 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE 
STAIRS. 

L’ctcrnitc est une pendule, dont le balan- 
cier dit ca redit sans cessc ces deux mots 
seuleinent, dans le silence des toinbcaux: 
‘Toujours! jamais! Jamais! toujours!’ 

Jacques Bridaine. 

Somewhat back from the village 
street 

Stands the old-fashioned country- 
seat. 

Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows 
throw; 

And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to 
all,— 

* For ever— never! 

Never—for ever ! ’ 

Half-way up the stairs it stands,^ 
And points and beckons with its 
hands 

From its case of massive oak, 

J^ike a monk, who, under his 
cloak, 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who 
pass,--"- 

* For ever—never! 

Never-'-for ever! * 

By day its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s 
fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber- 
door, . 

‘ For ever—never 1 
Never.for ever 1 ’ 

'Phrough days of sorrow and of 
mirth, 

Through days of death and days of 
birth, 
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Through every swift vicissitude 

Of changeful time, unchanged it 
has stood, 

And as if, like God, it all things 

It calmly repeats those words of 
awe,— 

^ Forever—never ! 

Never—for ever! ’ 

In that mansion used to be 

Free-hearted Hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney 
roared; 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never 
ceased,— 

“^For ever—never ! 

Never -for ever T 

There groups of merry children 
played, 

There youths and maidens dream¬ 
ing strayed; 

O precious hours 1 O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece 
told,— 

^ For ever-never ! 

Never—for ever ! ’ 

From that chamber, clothed in 
white, 

The bride came forth on her wed¬ 
ding night; 

There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of 
snow; 

And in the hush that followed the 
prayer, 

Was heard the old clock on the 
stair,— 

‘ For ever-.-never! 

Never—for ever I ’ 


All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are 
dead; 

And when I ask, with throbs of 
pain, 

^ Ah I when shall they all meet 
again ? ’ 

As in the days long since gone 

The ancient timepiece makes re- 

ply,- 

^For ever—never! 
Never—for ever! ’ 

Never here, for ever there, 

Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disap¬ 
pear,— 

For ever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly,.. 

‘ For ever—never I 
Never—for ever! ’ 


THE ARROW AND THE 
SONG. 

1 SHOT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in i^s flight. 

1 breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, 1 knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and 
strong 

Thai it can follow the flight of 
song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still imbroke ; 

And the song, from beginning to 
end, 

I found again in the heart of a 
friend. 
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SONNETS. 

THE EVENING STAR. 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 

Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest! 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 

With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 
O niy beloved, my sweet Hesperus! 

My morning and my evening star of love! 

My best and gentlest lady 1 even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above, ^ 

Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night, 

And from thy darkened window fades the light. 


AUTUMN. 

Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the I'ain, 

With banners, by great gales incessant fanncd> 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand, 

And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 

Thou standest, like imperial Charlemagne, 

Upon thy bridge of gold; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land, 

J31essing the famis through all thy vast domain! 

Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven’s o’erhanging eaves; 

Thy steps are by the dinner’s prayers attended; 

Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 

And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid, 
lliine almoner, the wind, scatters the golden leaves! 


DANTE. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 

Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 

Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
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Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 
Methinks I see thee stand, with pallid cheeks, 

By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease ; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 
Thy voice along the cloister whispers, ‘ Peace!' 


THE CROSS OF SNOW* 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 

A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 

Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul more while 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 

Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 








THE HEMLOCK TREE. 

FROM THE GERMAN, 

O HEMLOCK tree! O hemlock tree! 
how faithful are thy branches! 

Creen not alone in summer 
time, 

But in the winter’s frost and 
rime I 

O hemlock tree ! 0 hemlock tree! 
how faithful are thy branches ! 

O maiden fair! O maiden hiir 1 how 
faithless is thy bosom ! 

To love me in prosperity, 

And leave me in adversity 1 

O maiden fair! O maiden fair! how 
faithless is thy bosom I 

The nightingale, the nightingale, 
thou tak’st for thine example! 

So long as summer laughs she 
sings, 

But in the autumn spreads her 
wings. 

The nightingale, the nightingale, 
thou tak’st for thine example! 


ANNIE OF THARAW. 

FROM THE LOW GERMAN OF SIMON 
DACH. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of 
old, 

She is my life, and my goods, and 
my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once 
again , . 

To me has surrendered m joy and 
in pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my 
good, 

Thou, 0 my soul, my flesh, and my 
blood! 

Then come the wild weather, come 
sleet or come snow, 

We will stand by each other, how¬ 
ever it blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and 
sorrow, and- pain 

Shall be to our true love as links to 
the chain. 


The meadow brook, the meadow 
brook, is mirror of thy false¬ 
hood ! 

It flows so long as falls the rain, 
In drought its springs soon dry 
again. 

The meadow brook, the meadow 
])rook, is mirror of thy false¬ 
hood ! 


As the palm-tree standetli so 
straight and so tall, 

The more the hail beats, and the 
more the rains fall,-^' 

So love in our hearts shall grow 
mighty and strong, 

Through crosses, through sorrows, 
through manifold wrong. 
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Shouldst thou be torn from me to 
wander alone 

In a desolate land where the sun is 
scarce known,— 

Through forests I ’ll follow, and 
where the sea flows, 

Through ice, and through iron, 
through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my 
sun, 

The threads of our two lives are 
woven in one. 

Whate’er I have bidden thee thou 
hast obeyed, 

Whatever forbidden thou hast not 
gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love 
stand, 

Where there is not one heart, and 
one mouth, and one hand ? 

Some seek for dissension, and 
trouble, and strife; 

Like a dog and a cat live such man 
and wife* 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our 
love; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, 
and my dove. 

Whatever my desire is, in tliine 
may be seen ; 

I am king ’of the household, and 
thou art its queen. 

It is this, 0 my Annie, my heart’s 
sweetest rest, 

That makes of us twain but one 
soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut 
where we dwell; 

While wrangling soon changes a 
home to a hell. 


THE STATUE OVER THE 
CATHEDRAL DOOR. 

FROM THK GERMAN OF JULIUS 
MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings arc 
standing 

The cathedral door above; 

Yet I saw but one among them 
Who had soothed my soul with 
love. 

In his mantle, wound about him 
As their robes the sowers 
wind, 

i^ore he swallows and their fledg¬ 
lings, 

Flowers and weeds of every kind. 

And so stands he calm and child¬ 
like, 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 

O, were I like him exalted, 

1 would be like him, a child! 

And my songs-—green leaves and 
blossoms—" 

To the doors of heaven would 
bear, ^ . 

Calling even in storm and tempest, 
Round me still these birds of 
air. 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
CROSSBILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS 
MOSEN. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids 
calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trem¬ 
bling 

In his pierced and bleeding 
palm. 
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And by all the world forsaken, 

Sees he how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never 
tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease, 
f'rom the cross ’t would free the 
Saviour, 

Its Creator’s Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mild¬ 
ness : 

‘ Blest be thou of all the good ! 
Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood 1 ’ 

And that bird is called the cross¬ 
bill ; 

Covei'cd all with blood^ so clear, 
In the groves of pine it singetli 
Songs, like legends, strange to 
hear. 


THE SEA HATH ITS 

feaSlls. 

FROM, THE (LEHMAN OF HEIN¬ 
RICH HEINE. 

The sea hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars ; 

Hut my heart, my^ heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

Gmii are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my heart, 

And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and l^earas my love. 

I'hou little, youthful maiden, 

Come unto my great heart; 

'My heart, and the sea, and the 
heaven 

Are melting away with love 1 


POETIC APHORISMS. 

FROM THE SINNGEDICHTE OF 
FRIEDRICH VON LOGAU. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

MONEY. 

Whereunto is money good? 

Who has it not wants hardihood, 
Who has it has much trouble and 
care, 

Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINES. 

J OY and Temperance and Repose 
vSlam the door on the doctor’s nose. 

SIN. 

Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A BLIND man is a poor man, and 
blind a poor man is; 

For the former seeth no man, and 
the latter no man sees. 

LAW OF LIFE. 

Live i, so live I, 

To my Lord heartily, 

To my Prince faithfully, 

To my Neighbour honestly. 
Die I, so die L 

CREEDS. 

Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, 
all these creeds and doctrines 
three 

Fxtantare; but still^ the doubt is, 
where Christianity may be* 

THE RESTLESS HEART. 

A MILLSTONE and the human heart 
are driven ever round ; 

If they have nothing else to grind, 
they must themselves be 
ground. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom Love was like a fire, and 
warmth and comfort it bespoke; 

But, alas ! it now is quenched, and 
only bites us, like the smoke, 

ART AND TACT. 

Inteixigence and courtesy not 
always are combined; 

Often in a wooden house a golden 
room we find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceed¬ 
ing small; 

Though with patience he stands 
waiting, with exactness grinds 
he all. 


TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are 
croaking, kindle but a torch’s 
fire, 

Ha ! how soon they all are silent 1 
Thus Truth silences the liar. 

RHYMES. 

If perhaps these rhymes of mine 
should sound not well in 
strangers’ ears, 

They have only to bethink them 
that it happens so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, 
call a fatherland their own, 

They will be most highly valued 
where they are best and 
longest known. 



A TALE OF ACAD IE, 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate ans\vers the wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, w'hen he hears in the woodland the voice of the 
huntsman ? 

Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers,^— 
Men 'whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven ? 
Waste are those pleasant forms, and the farmers for ever departed 1 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them for o’er the ocean; 
Naught lait tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand-Pre, 

Ve who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient, 
Yc who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion, 
list to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest; 

List to a 'Pale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 

PART THE FIRST. 


I. 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Prd 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
(living the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the formers had raised with labour incessant. 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o’er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields 
Spreading afor and unfenced o’er the plain; and away to the northwanl 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
l.ookeci on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station descended, 
in the midst of its forms, reposed the Acadian village. 
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Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of hemlock, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows ; and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of the 
maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them. 
Reverend walked he among them; and up rose matrons and maidens, 
Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 

Then came the labourers home from the field, and serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed- Anon from the belfiy 
Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of incense ascending, 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers,— 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike were they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows ; 

But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of their owners ; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of Minas, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest fiirmer of Grand-Prd, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, directing his household, 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 

Stalwortli and stately in form was the man of seventy winters; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow-flakes; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown as the oak- 
leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the wayside, 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of her tresses! 
Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the meadows. 
When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation and scatters blessings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and her ear-rings, 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom, 
Handed down from mother to child, through long generations. 
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But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty^— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 

Firmly bullded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a penthouse, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its moss-grown 
Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the barns and the 
farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and the 
harrows; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his feathered seraglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. In each one 
Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn-loft* 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent inmates 
Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 

^Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pr^ 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 

Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his deepest devotion; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of her garment I 
Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness befriended,' 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her footsteps, 
Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker of iron ; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a isart of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honoured of all men ; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest' childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father Felician, 

'I'’riest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them their letters 
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Out of the self-same book, with the hymns of the church and the plain- 
song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson completed. 

Swiftly they hurried aw'ay to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to behold him 
Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place ; while near him the tire of the cart-wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and crevice. 
Warm by the forge within they watched the labouring bellows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, 

Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o^er the meadow. 

Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings: 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow i 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman. 

‘ Sunshine of Saint Eulalie' was she called; for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards with apples : 
She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and abunclance, 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 


11 . 

Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and longer, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice-bound, 
Desolate northcim bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoarded their honey 
Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunters asserted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed that beautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the landscajjc 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heai't of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farmyards, 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 
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All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great sun 
Looked with the eye of lo\'c through the golden vapours around him : 
While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and affection and stillness. 

Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending 
Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the homestead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from her collar, 
Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the seaside, 
Where was their favourite pasture. Behind them followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers ; 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their protector, 

When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the wolves 
howled. 

Late, with the rising moon, returned the wains from the marshes, 

Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odour. 

Cheerily neighed the steeds, with clew on their manes and their fetlocks, 
While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and ponderous saddles, 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, 

Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. 

I\aticntly stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded tlieir udders 
Unto the milkmaid’s hand ; whilst loud and in regular cadenct'i 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descen-led. 

Lowing of cattle and peals of laugliter were hcar<l in the farmyard, 
Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into stillness ; 

Heavily dosed, with a jarring sound, the valves of the barn-doors, 
.Rattled the wooden bars, and all for a season was silent. 

Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the fanner 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 

Struggled together like foes In a burning city. Behind him, 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, witli gestures fantastic, 

Darted his own huge shadow, an<i vanished away into darkness. 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-diair 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the newter plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christmas, 

Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian vineyards, 
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Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline seated, 

Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the corner behind her. 

Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent shuttle, 

While the monotonous drone of the wheel, like tlm drone of a bagpipe. 
Followed the old man’s song, and united the fragments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at internals ceases, 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the priest at the altar, 

So, in each pause of the song, with measured motion the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the blacksmith, 

And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him. 
‘Welcome!’ the farmer exclaimed, as their footsteps paused on the 
threshold, 

‘Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always empty without thee ; 

Take from the shelf overhead thy pipe and the box of tobacco ; 

Never so much thyself art thou as when through the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and jovial face gleams 
Round and red as the harvest moon through the mist of the marshes.’ 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered Basil the blacksmith, 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by the fireside 
‘ Benedict Bellefontaine, thou hast ever thy jest and thy ballad ! 

Ever in checrfullest mood art thou, when others are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin before them. 

Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked up a horseshoe.’ 
Pausing a moment, to tfike the pipe that Evangeline brought him. 

And with a coal from the embers had lighted, he slowly continued 
‘Four days now arc passed since the English ships at their anchors 
Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown; but all arc commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in the meantime 
Many surmises of evil alarm the hearts of the people,’ 

Then made answer the farmer ‘ Perhaps some friendlier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the harvests in England 
By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been blighted, 

And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and children.’ 
‘Not so Ihinketh the folk in the village,’ said, warmly, the blacksmith, 
Shaking his head, as in doubt; then, heaving a sigh, he continued 
‘ Loiiisburg is not forgotten, nor Beipi Sejour, nor Port Royal, 

Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on its outskirts, 

Waiting with anxious hearts the dubious fate of to-morrow. 

Arms have been taken from us, and warlike weapons of all kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of the mower.’ 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the jovial farmer:-- 
‘ Safer are we unarmed, in the midst of our flocks and our cornfields, 
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Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the ocean, 

Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the enemy’s cannon. 

Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the night of the contract. 

Built are the house and the barn. The merry lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well; and, breaking the glebe round about 
them, 

Filled the barn with hay, and the house with food for a twelvemonth. 
Rend Leblanc will be here anon, with his papers and inkhorn. 

Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy of our children ?’ 

As apart by the window she stood, with her hand in her lover’s, 
Blushing Kvangeline heard the words that her father had spoken, 

And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary entered. 

III. 

Bent like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung 

Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and glasses with horn bows 

Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great watch tick. 
Four long years in the times of the war had he languished^a captive, 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the friend of the English. 

Now, though warier grown, without all guile or suspicion, 

Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, and childlike. 

He was beloved by all, and most of all by the children ; 

For he told them tales of the Loup-garoti in the forest, 

And of the goblin that came in the night to water the horses, 

And of the white Ldtiche, the ghost of a child who imchristened 
Died, and was .doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children ; 

And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the stable, 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up in a nutshell, 

And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved clover and horseshoes, 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the village. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil the blacksmith, 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and slowly extending his jight hp<!, 

‘ Father Leblanc,’ he exclaimed, Hhou hast heard the talk in the village, 
And, perchance, canst tell us some news of these ships and their errand/ 
Then with modest demeanour made answer the notary public,— 

^ (lossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the wiser ; 

And what their errand may be 1 know not better than others. 

Yet am 1 not of those who imagine some evil intention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace; and why then molest us ? ’ ^ 

* God’s name! ’ shouted the hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith; 

^ Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, and the wherefore ? 
Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of the .strongest I ’ 
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But, without heeding his warmth, continued the notary public,— 

‘ Man is unjust, but God is just; and finally justice 

Triumphs ; and well I remember a story, that often consoled me, 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at Port Royal’ 

This was the old man’s favourite tale, and he loved to repeat it 
When his neighbours complained that any injustice was done them. 

‘ Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes of the people. 
Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above them. 
But in the course of time the laws of the land were corrupted; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were oppressed, and the 
mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s palace 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo ! o’er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwovenP 
Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, but fmdeth no language; 

All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his face, as the vapours 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter. 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on tlie table, 

Filled, till it overflowed, tlic pewter tankard with home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in the village of Grand- 
Prd: 

While from his pocket the notary drew his papers and inkhorn, 

Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age of the parties, 

Naming the dower of the bride in docks of sheep and in cattle. 

Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well were completed, 

And the great seal of the law was set like a sun on the margin. 

Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw on the table 
Three limes the old man’s fee in solid pieces of silver; 

And the notary rising, and blessing the bride and the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their welfare. 

Wiping the foam from lus lip, he solemnly bowed and^depariecL 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the fireside, 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of its corner. 
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Soon was the game begun. In friendly contention the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manoeuvre, 

Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure, 

Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows. 

Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on the doorstep 
Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the hearthstone, 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 

Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her chamber. 

Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of white, and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evangeline woven. 

This was the precious dower she would bring to her husband in marriage, 
Belter than flocks and herds, being proofs of her skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the windows, and lighted the room, till the heart of 
the maiden 

Swelled mid obeyed its })ower, like the tremulous tides of the ocean. 

Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber! 

Little slie dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and w^atchedfor the gleam of her lamp and her shadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feelin| of sadness 
Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds iii the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmdcl wandered with Hagar I 

IV. 

Ifleasantly rose next morn the sun on the village of Grand-Prc. 
Pleasantly gleamed in the soft, sweet air the Basin of Minas, 

Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were riding at anchor. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labour 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the niorning. 
Now from the country around, from the farms and neighbouring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian peasants. 
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Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from the young folk 
Made the bright air brighter, as up from the numerous meadows, 

Where no path could be seen but the track of wheels in the greensward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed on the highway. 

Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labour were silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy groups at the house- 
doors 

Sat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped together. 

Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed and feasted; 

For with this simple people, who lived like brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s. 

Yet under Benedict’s roof hospitality seemed more abundant: 

For Evangeline stood among the guests of her father ; 

Bright was her face with smiles, and words of welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard, 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of betrothal. 

There in the shade of the porch were the^ priest and the notary seated ; 
Tliere good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the blacksmith. 

Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the beehives, ^ 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts and of waist- 

Shadow and light from the leaves alternately played on his snow-white 
Hair, as it waved in the wind; and the jolly face of the fiddler 
Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are blown from the embers. 
Gaily the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

'Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres^ and Le Cariikm de Dm/certj'Ue, 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dkzying dances 
Under the orchard-trees and down the path to the meadows ; 

Old folk and young together, and children mingled among them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter! 

Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith I 

So passed the morning away. And lo! a summons sonorous 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the meadows a drum beat. 
Thronged ere long was the church with men. Without, in the churchyard, 
Waited the women. They stood by the graves, and hung on tlic head¬ 
stones 

Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh from the ioresi. 

Then came the guard from the ships, and marching proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal With loud and dissonant clangour 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from ceiling and casement,-- 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the will of the soldiers. 

Then uprose their commander, and spake from the steps of tjie altar, 
Holding aloft in his hands, with its seals, the uoyal commission. 
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‘You are convened this day/ he said, ‘by his Majesty’s orders. 

Clement and kind has he been ; but how you have answered his kindness, 
Let your own hearts reply! To my natural make and my temper 
Painful the task is I do, which to you I know must be grievous. 

Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of our monarch ; 

Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and cattle of all kinds 
h orfeited be to the crown; and that you yourselves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant you may dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable people! 

Prisoners now I declare you ; for such is his Majesty’s pleasure ! ’ 

As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice of summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling of the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer’s corn in the field and shatters his windows, 
Hiding the sun, and strewing the ground with thatch from the house- 
roofs, 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break their enclosures ; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, and then rose 
Louder and ever louder a wail of sorrow and anger, 

And, by one impulse moved, they madly rushed to the doorway. 

Vain was the hope of escape ; and cries and fierce imprecations 
Rang through the house of prayer; and high o’er the heads of the others 
Rose, with his arms uplifted, the figure of Basil the blacksmith, 

As, on a stormy sea, a spar is tossed by the billows. 

Flushed was his face and distorted with passion; and wildly he shouted, ■ 
‘ Down with the tyrants of England ! we never have sworn them 
allegiance! 

Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our homes and our 
harvests! ’ ‘ 

M.ore he fain would have said, but the merciless hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the mouth, and dragged him down to the pavement. 

In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 

Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into silence 
All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his people; 

Deep were his tones and solemn ; in accents measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the clock strikes. 
‘What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has seized you? 
Forty years of my life have I laboured among you, and taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and privations ? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness ? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with hatred ? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from His cross is gazing upon you! 

See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion I 
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Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, “OFather, forgive them! ” 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us, 

Let us repeat it now, and say, O Father, forgive them ! ” * 

Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the passionate outbreak, 
While they repeated his prayer, and said, ‘ 0 Father, forgive them ! ’ 

Then came the evening service. The tapers gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and the people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and the Ave Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion 
translated 

Rose on the ardour of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings of ill, and on all sides 
Wandered, wailing, from house to house the women and children. 

Long at her father’s door Evangeline stood, with her right hand 
Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the sun, that, descending, 
Lighted the village street with mysterious splendour, and roofed each 
Peasant’s cottage with golden thatch, and emblazoned its windows. 
Long within had been spread the snow-white cloth on the table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fragrant with wild-flowers; 
There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese fresh brought from the 
dairy; 

And, at the head of the board, the great arm-chair of the flirmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her flither’s door, as the sunset 
Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosial meadows. 

Ah! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had fallen, 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celestial ascended,- - 
Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and patience I 
Then, all-forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful hearts of the women, 

As o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed, 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their children. 
Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering vai^ours 
Veiled the light of his face, like the I^rophet descending from Sinai. 
Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelus sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 

All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 

^ Gabriel! ^ cried she aloud with tremulous voice; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the living. 
Slowly at length she returned to the tenantless house of her fatlicr. 
Smouldered the fire on the hearth, on the board was the supper imtasted, 
Empty and drear was each room, and haunted with phantoms of terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor of her chamber. 

In the dead of the night she heard the disconsolate rain fall 
Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree by the window. 
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Keenly the lightning flashed; and the voice of the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world He created! 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of the justice of Heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacefully slumbered till morning. 


V. 

Four times the sun had risen and set; and now on the fifth day 
Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of the farm-house. 

Soon o’er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful procession, 

Came from the neighbouring hamlets and farms the Acadian women, 
Driving in ponderous wains their household goods to the sea-shore, 
Pausing and looking back to gaze once more on their dwellings, 

Ere they were shut from sight by the winding road and the woodland. 
Close at their sides their children ran, and urged on the oxen, 

While in their little hands they clasped some fragments of playthings. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth they hurried; and there on the sea- 
beach 

Piled in confusion lay the household goods of the peasants. 

All day long between the shore and the ships did the boats ply; 

All day long the wains came labouring down from the village. 

Late in the afternoon, when the sun was near to his setting, 

]u:h(>ed far o’er the fields came the roll of drums from the churchyard. 
Thither the women and children thronged. On a sudden the church- 
doors 

Opened, and forth came the guard, and marching in gloomy procession 
Followed the long-imprisoned but patient Acadian farmers. 

Even as pilgrims, who journey afar from their home.s and their country, 
Sing as tliey go, and in singing forget they arc weary and wayworn, 

So with songs on their lips the Acadian peasants descended 

Down from the church to the shore, amid their wives and their daughters. 

Foremost the young men came; and, raising together^their voices, 

Sang with tremulous lips a chant of the Catholic Missions 
^ Sacred heart of the Saviour!' O inexhaustible fountain ! 

Fill our hearts this day with strength and submission and patience ! ’ 
Then the old men, as they marched, and the women that stood by the 
wayside, 

Joined in the sacred psalm, and the birds in the sunshine above them 
Mingled their notes therewith, like voices of spirits departed. 

Half-way down to the shore hivangeline waited in siknee, 

Not overcome with grief, but strong m the hour of affliction,-- 
Calmly and sadly she waited, until the procession approached her, 

And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with emotion. 

Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to meet him, ^ 

Clasiied she his hands, and laid her head on his shoulder, and whispered 
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^ Gabriel! be of good cheer I for if we love one another 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mischances may happen ! ’ 
Smiling she spake these words ; then suddenly paused, for her father 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed was his aspect! ’ 

Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire from his eye, and his 
footstep 

Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart in his bosom. 

But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words of comfort availed not. 

Thus to the Gaspereau’s mouth moved on that mournful procession. 

There disorder prevailed, and the tumult and stir of embarking. 

Busily plied the freighted boats; and in the confusion 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, saw their 
children 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with wildest entreaties. 

So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel carried, 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood with her father. 

Half the task was not done when the sun went down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around ; and in haste the rctluent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the sand-beach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the slippery sea-weed. 
Farther back in the midst of the household goods and the wagons, 

Like to a gipsy camp, or a leaguer after a battle, 

All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels near them, 

Lay encamped for the night the houseless Acadian farmers. 

Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean. 

Dragging adown the beach the rattling pebbles, and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of the sailor.s. 

Then, as the night descended, the herds returned from their pastures; 
Sweet was the moist still air with the odour of milk from their udders; 
Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known bars of the fannyard,- ' 
Waited and looked in vain ibr the voice and the hand of the milkmaid. 
Silence i*eigned in the streets ; from the church no Angclus sounded, 
Rose no smoke from the roofs, and gleamed no lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening tires had been kindled, 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from wrecks in the tempest. 
Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful Lices were gatliered, 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of children. 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his parish. 
Wandered the faitliful priest, consoling and blessing and cheering, 

I^ike unto shipwrecked Paul on Melita’s desolate sea-shore. 

Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her father, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the old man, 

Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or emotion, 
E’en as the face of a clock from which the liands have ]>een taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him, 

Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he looked not, he spake not, 
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But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering firelight. 

‘ Benediciie J “ murmured the priest, in tones of compassion. _ ' 

More he fain would have said, but his heart was full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, as the feet of a child on a thiesholu, 
Hushed by^the scene he beholds, and the awful presence of sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the head of the maiden, 

Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that above them 

Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of mortals. 

Then sat he down at her side, and they wept together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and meadow, 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village, 
(ileamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of f!ame_ were 
Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering hands ot 

Then as the wind seized the glecds and the burning thatch, and, uplifting, 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred housetops 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 

These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and on ship¬ 
board. . , , , . , . . . , 

Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud m their anguish, ^ 

* We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grancl-I rd ! 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farmyards. 

Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the lowing of cattle 
Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the whirlwind, 

Or the loud bellowing herds ofbuffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o’er the meadows. 

Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them ; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 

Lo! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sea-shorc 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 
Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay in deep, oblivious slumber ; 

And when she woke from the trance, she beheld a multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon her, 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 
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Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her, 
And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses. 

Then a familiar voice she heard, as it said to the people,- - 
‘ Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season 
Brings us again to our homes from the unknown land of our exile, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the churchyard.’ 

Such were the words of the priest. And there in haste by the seaside, 
Having the glare of the burning village for funeral torches, 

But without bell or book, they buried the farmer of Grand-Pre. 

And as the voice of the priest repeated the service of sorrow, 

Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voice of a vast congregation, 
Solemnly answered the sea, and mingled its roar with the dirges. 

’Twas the returning tide, that afar from the waste of the ocean, 

With the first dawn of the day, came heaving and hurrying landward. 
Then recommenced once more the stir and noise of embarking; 

And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out of the harbour, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in ruins. 


PART THE SECOND. 

L 

Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pr^, 

When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the nortli- 
cast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city lo city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas,• 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered l>ones of the mammoth. 
Friends they sought and homes ; and many, despairing, heart-broken, 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend nor a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyards. 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things. 

Fair was she and young; but, alas I before her extended. 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suffered before her, 
Passions long extinguished, and liopes long dead and abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the Western desert is marked by 
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Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever within her, 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavour; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on the crosses and tomb¬ 
stones, 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber beside him. 
Sometimes a rumour, a hearsay, an inarticulate whisper, 

Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 

Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved and known 
him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 

* Gabriel Lajeunesse ! ’ said they ; ‘ O yes! we have seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies ; 
Coureiirs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers.' 

Gabriel Lajeunesse I ' said others; ‘ O yes! we have seen him. 

He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.' 

Then would they say, ‘ Dear child! why dream and wait for him longer ? 
Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? others 
Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal ? 

Here is lhi|rtiste Leblanc, the notary's son, who has loved thee 
Many a tedious yi^ar; come, give him thy hand and be happy! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine’s tresses.’ 

Then wolild ICvangeiine answer, serenely but sadly, M cannot! 

Whither my lueul lias gone, there follows my hand, and not elsewhere.. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the pathway, 
Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in darkness.’ 
Thereupon the priest, her friend and father-confessor, 

Said, with a smile, ‘ O daughter! thy ('.'Jod thus speaketh within thee! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted; 

If It enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain. 
Patience ; accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of affection ! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike. 
Therefore accomplish thy labour of love, till the heart is made godlike, 
I’urified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of heaven ! ’ 
Cheered by the good man’s words, Evangeline laboured and waited. 
Still in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 

Ikit with its sound there was mingled a voice that whispered, ^ Despair 
not! ’ 

Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless discomfort, 
Bleeding, bareiboted, over the shards and thorns of existence. 

ISS 
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Let me essay, O Muse I to follow the wanderer’s footsteps;— 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley: 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 

Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 

II. 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles : a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune ; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current, 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river. 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron. 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustainmg the arches, 
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Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around them; 
And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sadness,— 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be compassed. 

As, at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 

So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 

But Evangeline’s heart was sustained by a vision, that faintly 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on through the moonlight. 

It was the thought of her brain that assumed the shape of a phantom. 
Through those shadowy aisles had Gabriel wandered before her, 

And eveiy stroke of the oar now brought him nearer and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them peradventure 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, blew a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnaded and corridors leafy the blast rang, 
Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues to the forest. 

Soundless above them the banners of moss just stiired to the music. 
Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the distance, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverberant branches: 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from the darkness ; 

And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers, 

While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the desert, 
Far ofF,-“indistinct,—as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from the shades; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya, 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golde.n crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the margin, 

Safely their boat was moored; and scattered about on the greensward, 
Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 
Hung their ladder of ropjes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom. 
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Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps;— 

Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence ; 

But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley: 

Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only ; 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 

^^PPy? length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 


IL 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune ; 
Men and womp and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the Father Felician. 
Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars ' 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their margin, 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the Bayou of 
Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustainmg the arches, 
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Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening heaven 
Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 

Nearer, ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 

Darted a light, swift boat, that sped away o’er the water, 

Urged on its course by the sinewy arms of hunters and trappers. 
Northward its prow was turned, to the land of the bison and beaver. 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weaiy with waiting, unhappy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow. 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the lee of the island; 

But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay concealed in the willows, 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and unseen, were the sleepers; 
Angel of God was there none to awaken the slumbering maiden. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 

After the sound of their oars on the tholes had died in the distance, 

As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and the maiden 
Said with a sigh to the friendly priest, ‘O Father Felician ! 

Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit ? ’ 

Then, with a blush, she added, ‘ Alas for my credulous fancy! 

Unto ears like thine such words as these have no meaning.’ 

But made answer the reverend man, and he smiled as he answered,y- 
^ Daughter, thy words are not idle; nor are they to me without meaning. 
Feeling is deep and still; and the word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the world calls illusions. 
Gabriel truly is near thee ; for not far away to the southward, 

On the banks of the Teche, are the towns of St. Maur and St.^ Martin. 
There the long-wandering bride shall be given again to her bridegroom, 
There the long-absent pastor regain his flock and his sheepfold. 
Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of fruit-trees; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of heavens 
Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Louisiana.’ 

With these words of cheer they arose and continued their journey. 
Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape ; 
Twinkling vapours arose ; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 

Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
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Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the liglit of love, as the skies and waters around her. 
Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of sing 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to lis 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Jkicchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
With such a ]>relucle as tins, and hearts^ that throb!,>ed with emotion 
Slowly they entered the Teche, %vhere it flows through the green ( 
lousas, 

And, through tlie amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neiglibmiring dwelling; 
Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle. 

III. 

Near to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, from wl 
branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe daunted, 

Such as the Druids cut down with goldtm hatchets at Yukstide, 
Stood, secluded and still, th<^ house of the herdsman, A gardffii 
Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant IjIckssohis, 

Filling the air with fragrances llu; lunise itself was of tim!)ers 
Hewn from the cypn*ss-tree, and can*fully titt(‘fl togetlier. 

Large and low was the roof; and on skmder {*oIumus supported, 
Rose-wreathed, vimoenrirck'd, a broad a.nd spat inm; veranda, 
Haunt of the humming-bird a,nil the bee, e*\tended around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the rlowers of the garden. 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love’s perpetual symlKil, 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadew and sunshine 
Ran near the tops of the tret‘s ; but the house itself was in shadow, 
And from its chimne^y-toj), ascemliug ami slowly expanding 
Into the evening air, a thin blue ciilumn smoke rose. 

In the rear of tin; house;, from the g,ar<k‘n gate, ran a pathway 
Through the great groves of oak U) the skirts of the limitless prairie 
Into w'hose sea of tlow(*rs the sun was skiwdy descending. 

Full in Ids track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 
Hanging loose from tlu*ir spars in a motionk*ss calm in the tropics, 
Stood a du.ster of trees, witii tangletl cordage of grape-vines. 

Just where the woodlands met the tiowery surf of the }>rairif% 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and douldet of deerskin, 
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Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene, %vith the lordly look of its master. 

Round about him were numberless herds of kine, that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the vapoui-y freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over the landscape. 

Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp air of the evening. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foam on the adverse currents of ocean. 

Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed o’er the prairie, 

And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the distance. 

Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, through the gate of the garden 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of wondex*. 

When they beheld his face, they recognised Basil the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to the gax'den. 

There in an arbour of roses with endless question and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their friendly embraces, 
Laughing and weeping by turns, or sitting silent and thoughtful. 
Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not; and now dark doubts and misgivings 
Stole o’er the maiden's heart; and Basil, somewhat embarrassed, 

Broke the silence and said, * If you came by the Atchafalaya, 

How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the bayous ? * 
Over Evangeline's face at the words of Basil a shade passed. 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a tremulous accent, 

Hkmt ? is Gabriel gone ? ^ and, concealing her fece on his shoulder, 

All her o’erbiirdened heart gave way, and she wept and lamented. 

Then the good Basil said,...and his voice grew blithe as he said it,— 

‘Be of good cheer, my child; it is only to-day he departed. 

Foolish" boy! he has left me alone with my herds and my hwses. 

Mr)ody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, his spirit 
Could no longer endure the calm of this quiet existence. 

Thinkixig ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 

Ever silent, or speaking only of Uxee and his troubles, ^ 

He at length liad become so tedious to men and to maidens, 

Tedious even to me, that at length 1 bethought me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with the Spaniards. 

Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the Ozax'k IMountains, 
Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping the beaver. 

Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow the fugitive lover; 

He is not far on his way, and the Fates aixd the streams are agajnsthim. 
Up aiKl away to-morrow, and through the red dew of the nxornlng* 

We will follow him fast, and bring him back to his prison; 

Then glad voices were heard, and up from the banks of the river, 
Borne aloft on his comrades’ arms, came Michael the fiddler. 
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Long under Basil’s roof had lie lived like a god on Olympus^ 

Having no other care than dispensing music to mortals. 

Far renowned was he for his silver locks and his fiddle.^ 

^ Long live Michael,’ they cried, ^ our braise Acadian minstrel! ’ 

As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession; and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greeting the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while Basil, enraptured. 

Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and gossips, 

Laughing loud and long, and embracing mothers and daughters. 

Much they marvelled to see the wealth of the cidevant blacksmith, 

All his domains and his herds, and Iiis patriarchal demeanour ; 

Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil and the climate, 

And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were his who would take 
them; 

Each one thought in his heart, that he, too, would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the breezy veranda, 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the supper of Basil 
Waited his late return : and they rested and feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness descendeci. 

All was silent without, and, illuming the landscape with silver, 

Fair rose the dewy moon and the myriad stars; but within doors, 
Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in the glimmering lamplight. 
Then from his station aloft, at the head of the table, the lierdsinan 
Boured forth his heart and his wine Ujgether in endless profusion. 
Lighting Ins pipe, that was filled with sweet Natchitoclies tol)acco, 

Thu.s lie spake to his guests, who listened, and smiled as they listened: .. 

* Welcome oncat more, my friemls, wlio long liave Ix'on trarniiless and 
homehsss. 

Welcome once m(»re to a home, that is belter perchancy tlian th<‘ old one ! 
Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivex's ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the fanner. 

Smoothly the ploughshare runs through the soil, as a keel through the 
water. 

All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom ; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a wliole Cana<iian summer. 

Here, loo, numberless herds run wild and unclaimed in the prairies; 
Here, loo, lands maybe had for the asking, and forests of timber 
With a few blows of the axe ant lutwn and framed into houses. 

After your houstss are biiill, and your fields are yt'llow with harvests, 

No King (leorge of England .shall drive you away from your homesteads, 

Ikirningy<nirdwening.s and barns, anti stealing y<iur farms andyouf rattle.* 

Speaking these words, he bl<nv a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 

While his huge, fmown hand came thundering down on the tab’e. 

So that the guests all started ; and Fatlier Felician, asUamded, 
Suddenly pau.sed, with a pinch of snuff half way to his nostrils. 

Hut (Ikj brave Basil resumed, and his words were milder and gayer * • - 
^ Only beware of the fever, my friends, Iseware of the fever! 
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F\>,r it lb mot like that of uur cold Acadian climate, 

Cured by wearing a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutsheii! ’ 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 
8<'>unded u])on the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighbouring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

\Vh<^ bad l)ecn summoned all to the hr-tuse of Basil the herdsman. 
Merry the nu^eting was of ancient comrades and neighbours : 

Friend i'lasped friend in his arms ; and they who before were as strangers, 
Meeting in exile, Ijecame straiglitway as friends to each other, 

Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together. 

But in the neighljouring hall a strain of music, proceeding 
h'rom the aetmrdant stringsof Michatd’s melodious Mdle, 

Brok<; up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 

AH things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of the hail, the priest and the herdsman 
Sat, «*ouversing IfK^cther of past and present and future ; 

While Kvaiigeiine stood like one entranced, for within her 
Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the music 
lifiard sl'ie the sound of the sea, anti an irre})n‘ssi!fle sadness 
Came oer her heart, and unsetai she stole forth into the garden, 
iteautifni was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 

'ripping its summit with silver, arose the moffu. f )n the livv.r 
Fell liere and tluirc through the l>randu*s a tremulous gleam of the 
moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
ihmred out their souls in odours, that wen^ their prayers and confessions 
I'nto the night, as it. went its way, like a silent Carthusian, 

Fuil<*r offragranc<‘ than they, and as lu.'avy with shadows and night-dews, 
Hung the heart of the maitien. H'iie calm and the luagical moonlight 
Seem<*(l to inumiate her soul with indetinablc longings. 

As, through tluiganhm ;»ate, and Ixmeath the shad(^ of tlu- oa.k-tree.s, 
Bussed slut along the patii to the edge (if tin; measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery Ita/.e up(iu it, and lire-flies 
(beaming and floating away in mingled and intinitc; numbers. 

Over lu-r h<‘ad the sta.rs, tlu; tlnnights of iUal in the heavanis, 

Sltone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and worship, 
Sav(; wjum a blazing eom<‘t was biv.n on tlie walls of that leinple, 

As if a hand ha(! apptsired and written upon them, MJpharsim* 

Ami tfie soul of the maiden, belwe(;n the stars and the iiredlies, 
Wanderei! alone, and s!n‘ ('ried, * D Cabriel I my beloved ! 

Art tlnm so near unto im‘, and yet I cannot beliold thee? 

Art th(iu so near unto me, and yet thy voice does not micli me? 

Ah ! h<Hv often thy hvi liavc; trod this path to the ])rairie ! 

Ah I liow (iften thine eyes have hacked on the woodlands around me ! 
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Ah I how often beneath this oak^ returning from Ijibcairi ^ 

Tiiou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me nUliy skimi'wrn^. 

When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded/ibout thee . 

Loud and sudden and near the note of a wlnppoorwil soimcletl _ 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the nmKh)>”tirniK tlm 
Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into mIoik e. 

^ Patience ! * whispered the oaks front oracular caverns of ilarknisHs . 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigii resptaided, ‘ lo-morrow . 

Fright rose the sun next day ; and all the flowers of tjie gaitleii 
r)at,hed his shining feet with their tears, and amnnied ho. tiv.sr'. 

With the delicious balm ilial tla-y bore in their vast/s of rryslaf. 

* Farewell 1 ’ said the priest, as la* stood a^t the sliadoay ilire.diolfl ; 

LSec tluit you bring us the Prodigal Son from his lasting aiifl f.imiiie, 
And, loo, the I’oolish \hrgin, who slept when the luadegrooin wa,^ 

coming.’ . , . ,, , i » 

‘ Farewell! ’ atiswered the maitlen, and, smiirng* with L.imI dcM rmini 
Down to the riveFs brink, where the huaimen already were wailing- 
Unis liegimnng their }oume.y with morniiiK,aiid hmtehim% aiKl glicliirss. 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was sfcediiiK before llieim . 
Blown hy tim Idast of fate like a dead leaf over the clfsrrl. 

Nut tlmt <!ay, nor the next, imr yet the <lay that sue 
Found they tracx of his csnirse, in lake or forest or river, 

Nor, after many days, had they found him : hut vague amt urn erlaiii 
Kumoiirs ahmcf were their gtiales through a wild timl tiesokile I'oimtiy ; 
1111, at the little inn of the Spanish town of Adayes, 

Weary and worn, they aliglued, and learned iVom the gaiiiilous laiidl*»nl| 
Hiat on the day hefon*, with horses and gjiide.. and rompanitms 
iiahrid left the villagis ami took the toad ol the |>raiiies. 


IV. 


Far ill the West there lb» a desert land, where lire miiunuitm* 

Lift, thrcmgli perpcduiil ^nows, their lofty and iiimiimiis 

Down from their jagged, deep ravinei, where the gorge, like a gali^v.iy, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant s wagrm, 

\\X‘&twanl the C trc*gon flows ami the Wiilleway ancl Owylit^i*. 

KastwiU’d, with devious coiiriie, amoni^ the Wind river Moiinlaiiis, 
lltrcmgh the SweePwater Valley prcudpkate Icmiim the Xehra4oi s 
And to the south, fnmi Fcmtaine'cniidKiut and the Sp.itiisli sirrras, 
Fretted with sandH and rorkn, anct swept l>y the wind fd' the drseii, 
Numbedess torremis, with la^asclm lioiind, clcs»a end to the ocrati, 

Like the great chords of a harp, in lorn! ami a,oleiniii viliratjoiis. 
Spreading between these streaiiis aic the wondrous, iMsaiiiifiil prairirs, 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in sliadtnv and Hwiwliiiie, 

IlriglU with luxuriant s'liistersof rohcs am! purple aniorplws. 

Over them wandered the buHah^ licrds, and the elk am! llie owlaii k ; 
Over them wandered the wolves, ant! herds tif ritlerless liorBrs; 
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Mres that blaht and blight, and winds that are weary with travel; 

< Jver them wander the svattcred tri’nes of IshmacFs children, 

Staining the desert with blo«)d; and abo\e their terrible war-trails 
Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the vulture, 

Like the iin|)lacahlc soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle, 
lly invisible stairs ascending and scaling the heavens. 

I iere and tljcre rise siuokes from the camps of these savage marauders ; 
Hc‘re and tlicsrc rise groves from the margins of swift-running rivers ; 
Ami the grim, tiiciturn bear, the am;horile monk of the desert, _ 

clown their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brook-side, 

And ewer all is the sky, the clear and crystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them. 

Into this wonderful iand_, at the Ixise of llie (Jzark Mountains, 

(labricl far had entered, with hunters and trappers behind him. 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, the maiden and Basil 
lodlowed his dying stt:ps, and thought each day to overtake him. ^ 
Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, the smoke of his camp-hre 
Kise ifi tint morniirg riir from the dislanl plain; l>ut at nightfall, 

W'htm tlwy had reached llie plate, they found only embers and ashes. 
Ami, though tlu^ir hearts were sad at times and their bodies were weary, 
Hope still guided tliem cm, as the magic Fata Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of Hgiit, that retreated and vanished before them. 

c tinag as they sal by lludr evening fire, Ihcu'c silently entered 
Into llu* little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Wore dc'c'p traces of smTow^ and patience as great as her sorrow* 

Stic Wits a Shiiwnee woman reluming home to her people^ 

From the far-off luinling-grounds of the cruel Ciimanches, 

Where her G;madi;m huslnind, it (,'oureur-des-Bois, had been murdered. 
'Toiiidted were their hetirts at her story, and warmest and friendiiest 

wtfh ome , r t 1 

(ia\e they, with words of cheer, iiiul she sal iind feasted anumg them 
Un the buffalo-nusit and the venison ofxgked on the emlxTs. ^ 
l»ul when their meal wajs done, ;uiil Basil and all his companion.!, ^ 
Worn with the. long day’s maioh iuid the ^ htise of the deer and the l)ison, 
Stret< Imd liieinseKes on Uu! g,n>und, iind slept where the c|iuveung lire- 

Flaiitwlbi thf.ir swarthy checks, unii their forms wrapped up in their 

blankets, , ^ , 

Then at the door of icviingclimfs lent she sat and rcpcsited 
Slowly, with soft, low v<nre, and the elnmn of hcrjndiim accent, 

All the talc of lier love, with its pleasures, ;md pjiins, and reversc.s. 
Mu«'h Kvangeliru* wept at the tide, ami to know tlmt another 
Hapless heart like Iut own Imd loved and had been disappointed. 
Moved to the <lepths of her soul by pity ;uhI wonnin’s compiission, 

Yet in her sorrow pleitsed tliat om^ wlm lu'ul sidlered wiis ueai her, 

She in turn rcLitecl her love and till its dLsiisiers. 

Mute with woiukr the Shawnee siit, itnd when she had ended 
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Still was imite; but at length, as if a mysterious horror 
l^assed through her brain, she spake, and repeated the tale of the Mowis 
!^Io\vis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and w^edded a maiden, 
iiut, when the morning came, arose and passed from the 'wigwang 
Fading and melting away and dissolving into the sunshine, 

Till she beheld him no more, though she foliowc^d far into the forest. 
Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird incantation, 
'Fold she the tale of the fair Lilinau, who was wooed by a phantong^ 
That, thn)iigh the pines o’er her father’s lodge, in the hush of the twiligh 
}5reathed like the evening wind, and whispered love to the maiden, 
'rill she followed his green and waving |')lunic through the forest, 

And nev(;r more returned, nor was sef*n again ]>y her people. 

Silent with w<ind<.‘r and strange surprise, i'h'angeline listened 
I'o tin; s<jft dow of her magical words, till the region around her 
S<'emed iiloj enrlianted ground, and her swarthy guest tlie enchantres 
Slowly over the toj>s of the ttzark Mountains the moon rose, 

Lighting the little; lent, and with a mysterious splendour 
I'ouching the. sombre I<.*aves, and embracing and tilling the woodland. 
With a delicitnis sound llte bnjok rushed !)y, and the. branches 
Swayed and sigited overheH<l in st:arc:ely au<iihle whispers. 

Filled with the thoughts of love was .Evangeline’s heart, Init a secret, 
Huhtih,; sen.se crept in of pain and indetinite. terror, 

Ah the cold, poistmous snake creeps into the nest of the swallow. 

It was no earthly fear. A ]>realh from the region of spirits 
S(!emed tt> float in the air of night; and .slu; felt for a, mt>meni 
I’iiat, Hk«; the Indian niiuth sh<‘, too, was ]nirsuing, a pliantom. 

With this thought she sh‘pLan<l tlm fearaiui the phantom had vaaishr 

Early upon the nnuTow the luitnii was resumed; ainl tlie Shawnee 
Said, as they joiirm^yeii along/On the wesltup .shtpe tljese snountaii 
J)wellH in his’Iiltle village the Flack Role' vhivf oi tlie Mission. 

Much lit! teaches the people, and tells them ?»f Mary and Jesus; 
laaid laugh their hearts with joy, aiKbv«a.;p/vith pain, as they hear Isiu 
with a sudden and secret ciiioiiorii l’'.vangelim; answerecl, 

* l.et iw go to the Misskm, for there good tiditigs await usT 
Tliiiher they turned their steeds; and behind a spur of the inountaiiis 
Jiist as the sun went down, they heard a inurinur of voices, 

And in a meadow green and !>road, hy llie hank of a/iver, ^ 

Saw the tents fd the C'hri.stbns, tin? tents of the Jesuit Mission. 

Under a lowering oak, tlial Htood in the midst of the villagt*, 

Knelt tlic Illack Robe clnef with his childn-m A cniciftx fastened 
lligli on the trunk of the tree, and ewershadfoved by grape-vines, ^ 
Lotiked with its agonised face on the multitude kneeling iKiieatli th 
Huh was their rural cliapeh Aloft, through the iiuricate arches 
C )f its aerial roof, arose the i'hant of their vespers, 

!Vlingii«K nnu*.ii with the soft susiirrus and siglnn of the hrancliirs. 
Silent, with nnowered, the tpivellers, nearcf/ippmachiiig, 

Knelt on the swarded lltKjr, iiml joined in the evening devotions, 
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But when the service was done, and the benediction had fallen 
Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from the hands of the sower, 
Slowly the reverend man advanced to the strangers, and bade them 
Welcome; and when they replied, he smiled with benignant expression, 
Hearing' the homelike sounds of his mother-tongue in the forest, 

And, with words of kindness, conducted them into his wigwam. 

There upon mats and skins they reposed, and on cakes of the maize-ear 
Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water-gourd of the teacher. 
Soon was their story told ; and the priest with solemnity answered :— 

^ Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, seated 
On this mat by my side, where now the maiden reposes, ^ 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and continued his journey ! * 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake with an accent of kindness; 
But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 

* Far to the north he has gone,* continued the priest; ^ but in autumn, 
When the chase is done, will return again to the Mission.* _ 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek and submissive, 

‘ Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad and afflicted.* 

So seemed it wise and well unto all; and betimes on the morrow. 
Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Indian guides and companions, 
i'lomeward Basil returned, and Evangeline stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,-- 
I.)ays and weeks and months; and the fields of maize that were springing 
(.keen from the ground when a stranger she came, now waving* above her, 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacjng, and forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pillaged by squirrels. 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 
Blushed .at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the corn-field. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover. 

MhitienccP the priest would say; 'have faith, and thy prayer will be 
answered! 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head from the meadow, 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as true as the magnet; 

This is tile compass-flower, that the finger of God has planted 
Here in tlic houseless wiki, to direct the traveller’s journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance, 

But iliey )>eguiie us, and lead us astray, and their odour is deadly* 

()nly this humble }>lani can guide us here, and hereafter ^ 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the dews of nepenthe. 

autumn, and passed, and the winter,—yet Gabriel came 

opening spring, and tlie notes of the robin and bluebird 
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Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Gabriel came not. 

But on the breath of the summer winds a rumour was wafted 
Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odour of blossom. 

Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 

Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw River. 

And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes of St. Lawrence, 
Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the Mission. 

When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 

She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests, 

Found she the liunteFs lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ;~ 

Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 

Now in the noisy camps and the battlefields of the army, 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 

Fair mis she and young, when in hope began the long journey ; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 

Leaving bejiincl it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 

V. 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware’s waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the eml^iein of beauty, 

And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees of tiie forest, 

As if they fain would appease tlie Dryads whose haunts they molested 
There from the troubled sea Iiad Evangeline landed, an exile, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a countr^c 
There old Rend Leblanc had died; and wlien he departed, 

Saw at his side only one of all his hundred descendants. 

Something at least there was in the friendly streets of the city, 
Something tliat spake to her lieart, and made her no longer a stninger ; 
And her car was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 

Where all men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters. 

So, when the fruitless search, I lie disappointed endeavour, 

Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her thoughts and her footsteps, 
As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morning 
Roll away, and afar we liehokl the landscape below us, 

Sim-illumincd, with shining rivers and cities and hamlets, 
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So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world far below her, 
Dark no longer, but ail illumined with love; and the pathway 
Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair in the distance. 
Ihibriei was not forgotten. Within her heart was his image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence and absence. 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it was not. 

Over him )’ears had no power; he was not changed, but transfigured; 
He Imd become to her heart as one who is dead,' and not absent; 
f’atience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others,-- 
'rids was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 
vSo uas her love clifiused, but, like to some odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with aroma. 
i )ther hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 

'I'hiis many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; frequenting 
Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, ' 

Wlierc distress and want concealed themselves from the sunlight, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

Mgfit aftfu- night, when the world was asleep, as the watchman repeated 
Loud, thnnigh the gusty streets, that all was well in the city, 

High at .some lonely window he saw the light of her taper, 

1 )ay aft(‘r <lay, in tlie gray of the dawn, as slow through the suburbs 
Ploddeal the < lerman farmer, with, flowers and fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, |a:ile face, returning home from its watchings, 

'riien it t:amc to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Lresaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkening the sun in their flight, w'ith naught in their craws put an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of September, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in the meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, o’erflowing its natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had ik) proyer to nor l^eauty to charm, the oppressor ; 
liui, all |)erished aliktj beneath tlie scourge of his anger;-- 
()nly, alas ! the poor, who had mfithcr friends nor attendants, 
t'rept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

'fhen in tire .suburbs it .stood, in the midst of meadows and woodlands;-- 
Now the city .surrounds it; but still, with its gateway and wicket 
Meek, in th<‘, midst <»f spk-nclour, its humble walls seem to echo 
Softly the words of the Lord: ^The poor ye always have with you.* 
'rhither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. The dying 
Looked up into her fac<;, ami Uiought, indeed, to behold there 
(Ileams td cel<‘stial light encircle her forehead with splendour, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and apostles, 

()r such ius hangs i>y night o’er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed tim lamps of the city celestial, 

Into whose sliining gates ere long their spirits would enter* 
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Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets deserted and silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the almshouse. 

Sweet on the summer air was the odour of flowers in the garden; 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fragrance and beauty. 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled by the east wind, 
Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry of Christ 
Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were wafted 
Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in their church at Wicaco. 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit; 
Something within her said, * At length thy trials are ended ’; 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers of sickness. 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in silence 
Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing their faces, 
Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by the roadside. 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for her presence 
Fell :On their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for ever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night time; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colourless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from her 
fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of tin; morning. 
Then there escaped from her Ii})s a cry of such terrible anguish, 

That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples; 

But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more tlie forms of its earlier manhood; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of tliose who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its pf>rtals, 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and j>ass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit e.xhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down througli iniinite deptlis in the <larkne;i5, 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverlierations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, an<I through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and sainl-likc, 

‘ (hibriel! O my beloved! ’ and died away into sikm<‘e. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his rhiIdho«)d; 
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Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan ri\'ers among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents imuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would have 
spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

All was ended iiow',--the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience 1 
And, as s!;e pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 

M<-ekIy she Ijowed her own, and murmured, ‘ Father, I thank thee ! ^ 


Still Stands the forest primeval ; l>ut far away from its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nanu*k?ss graves, the lovers arc sleeping. 

Under the. humbht walls of the little (*ath(j1i<‘ churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 

Daily the tid<‘s of life go ebbing and flowing beside them,— 

'riuHisands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for ever, 
'rhousaiuls of addng brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
'riiousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labours, 
Thousands of weary feel, where theirs have completed their journey I 

Still stands tlie forest primeval; hut un<Ier the shade of its branches 
Dwells anotluu' racs*, with otlier customs and language. 
i )nly along tlu‘ shortt of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
].ing<!r a few Acadian peasants, whosc^ fatliers fnmi exile 
Wandered back to Uicir native land to di<- in its bosom, 
in the bslierinatfs rot the wlua‘1 and the loom are still busy; 

Maidens still wc;ar their Xorman (sips and their kirtl(‘H of homespun, 
And by the evening lire repeal ICvangelimfs story, 

Wltile from its roc^ky <‘av<‘rns the deep-voiced, neighlKniring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents distsmsolate answers the wail of the forest. 
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DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight 
gloom, 

Heai'S round about him voices as 
it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from 
which they come, 

Pauses from time to time, and 
turns and hearkens; 

So walking here in twilight, 0 my 
friends ! 

I hear your voices, softened by 
the distance, 

And pause, and turn to listen, as 
each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, 
and assistance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or 
told, 

Has ever given delight or con¬ 
solation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thou¬ 
sandfold 

By every friendly sign and saln» 
talion. 

Thanks for the sympathies that ye 
have shown ! 

Thanks for each kindly word, 
each silent token, 

That teaches me, when seeming 
most Jilone, 

Friends are around us, though 
no word be spoken. 


Kind messages, that pass from land 
to land; 

Kind letters, that betray the 
heart’s deep history, 

In which we feel the pressure of a 
hand,— 

One touch of fire,- and all the 
rest is mystery! 

The pleasant books, tliat silently 
among 

f)ur household treasures take 
familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living 
longue 

Spake from tlie printcic! leaves or 
pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth 1 never shall be¬ 
hold, 

With eye of sense, your outward 
form and semblance; 

Therefore tome ye never will grow 
old. 

But live for ever young in my 
remembrance. 

N(ivcr grow old, nor change, nor 
pass away i 

Your gentle voices will flow on 
for ever, 

When life grows bare ami tarnished 
with decay, 

As through a leafless landseiifM! 
flows a river. 
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Not chance of birth or place has 
made ns friends. 

Being oftentimes of different ! 
tongues and nations, | 

But the endeavour for the selfsame ; 
ends, j 

With the same hopes, and fears, j 
and aspirations. | 

'fherefore I hope to join your sea¬ 
side walk, 

Saddened, and mostly silent, 
with emotion; 


Not interrupting with intrusive 
talk 

The grand, majestic symphonies 
of ocean. 

Therefore ! hope, as no unwelcome 
guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the 
lamps are lighted, 

To have my place I'eserved among 
the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and 
iminvited I 


BY THE SEASIDE. 


THE BUILDING OF THE ( 
SHIP. j 

MtuILl) me straight, O worthy | 
Master ! 

SlauiK'h and strong, a goo<iIy 
vessel, 

l‘hat shall laugh at all disaster,^ 

And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle! ^ 

The merchant's word 

Delighted the Master heard ; 

For his heart was in his work, and 
the heart 

(dveth grace unto every Art, 

A quiet smile played round his lips, 

As the eddies and dimples of the 
tide 

l^Iay round the bows of ships 

That steadily at anchor ride. 

And with a voice that was full of glee, 

He answered, ^Ere long we will 
launch 

A vessel as goodly, and strong, and 
staunch, 

As ever weathered a wintry sea ! ^ 

And first with nicest skill and art, 

Perfect and finished in every part, 


A little model the Master wrought, 

Which should be to the larger plan 

What the child is to the man, 

Its counterpart in miniature ; 

I’hat with a hand more swirl and 

The greater labour might be 
brought 

To answer to his Inward thought*. 

And as he laboured, his mind ran 
cfer 

The various ships that were built 
of' yore, 

And above them ail, and strangest 
of all, 

Towered the Great Harry, crank 
and tall, 

Whose picture was hanging on the 
wall, 

With bows and stern raised high 
in air, 

And balconies hanging here and 
there, 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those 
that frown 

From some old castle, looking down 

Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 

And he said %vith a smile, ^Our 
ship, I wis, 

Slmll be of another form than this I ^ 
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It was of another form, indeed; 
Built for freight, and yet for speed, 
A beautiful and gallant craft; 
Broad in the beam, that the stress 
of the blast, 

Pressing down upon sail and mast, 
Might not the sharp bows over¬ 
whelm ; 

Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow 
degrees, 

That she might be docile to the 
helm, 

And that the currents of parted 
seas, 

Closing behind, with mighty force, 
Might aid and not impede her 
course. 

In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 
That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle! 

Covering many a I'ood of ground, 
Lay the timber piled around; 
Timber of chestnut, and elm, and 
oak, 

And scattered here and there, with 
these, 

The knarred and crooked cedar 
knees; 

Ikought from regions far away, 
From Pascagouhds sunny bay, 
And the banks of the roaring 
Roanoke I 

Ah ! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil^ 
One thought, one word, can set in 
motion! 

There’s not a ship that sails the 
ocean, 

But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or 
small, 

And help to build the wooden 
wall! 


The sun was rising o’er the sea, 
And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 
Of some great, airy argosy, 

Framed and launched in a single 
day. 

That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every 
one, 

Ike the work of man was yet 
begun. 

Beside the Master, when he spoke, 
A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest 
meaning. 

Only the long waves, as they broke 
In ripples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 

Beautiful they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth ! 
The old man, in whose busy brain 
IVIany a ship that sailed the niain 
Was modelled o’er and o’eragain; 
The fiery youth, who was to lie 
The heir of his dexterity, 

The heir of his house, and his 
daughter’s hand, 

When lie had built anti laumdied 
from land 

What the elder head liad planned* 

* Thus,’ said he, * will we build this 
ship! 

Lay square the blocks upon the^slip, 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with grcuitest 
care; 

Of all that is unsound beware; 

For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessed shall belong. 

Cedar of Maine and Ocorgda pine 
Here together shall combine. 

A goodly frame, and a goodly fame, 
And the Union be her name ! 

For the day that gives her In tlic 
sea 

Shall give my daughter unto thee! * 





The Master’s word 
Enraptured the young man heard; 
And as he turned his face aside, 
With a look of joy and a thrill of 
pride, 

Standing before 
Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised 
bride. 

The sun shone on her golden hair, 
And her cheek was glowing fresh 
and fair 

With the breath of morn and the 
soft sea air. 

Like a beauteous barge was she, 
Still at rest on the sandy beach, 
Just beyond the billow’s reach ; 

But he 

Was tlie restless, seething, stormy 
sea I 

Ah, how skilful grows the luind 
'Fhat oheyelh Lo\'<As command ! 

It is the hesart, and not the brain, 
'Fhat U) the highest d(jth attain, 
And he who foHuweth l awe’s behest 
Far excellcth all the rest! 

Thus with the rising of the sun 
Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship¬ 
yard’s bounds 

WereheardtheintermingledsQunds 
Of axes and of mallets, ]>lie(i 
With vigorous arms on every side ; 
Plied so deftly ami so well, 

That, ere tlte shadows of evening 
fell, 

The keel of oak f«>r a noble ship, 
Scarfed and bolted, straight and 
strong, 

Was lying ready, and Htretched 
along 

'Fhc blocks, well placed upon the 
slip. 

I lapfjy, thrice intppyi every one 
Wiio sees his labour well begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied 
By idly walimg for time and tide! 


And when the hot, long day was 
o’er, 

The young man at the Master’s door 
Sat with the maiden calm and still. 
And within the porch, a little more 
Removed beyond the evening chill, 
The father sat, and told them tales 
Of wrecks in the great September 
gales, 

Of pirates coasting the Spanish 
Main, 

And ships that never came'back 
again, 

The chance and change of a sailor’s 
life, 

Want and plenty, rest and strife, 
His rovings fancy, like the wind. 
That notliiiig«:an stay, and nothing 
can bind, 

And the magit' charm of foreign 
lands, 

With shadows of palms, and 
shining sands, 

Where the tumbling surf, 

()’er the c*oral reefs of Madagascar, 
I Washes the feet of the swarthy 
Lascar 

As he lies alone and aslixi? on the 
turf. 

And the trembling maklen held 
her breath 

At the tales of that awful, pitiless 
sea, 

With all its terror and mystery, 
The dim, dark sea, so like unto 
Death, 

That divides aiui yet imites mam 
kind I 

And whenever the oM man paused, 
a gleam 

From the bowl of hi« pipe woiikl 
awhile illume 

The silent group in the twilight 
gloom, 

And thoughtful face8,asinaclr€am; 
And for a moment erne might mark 
What had been hidden by the 
dark, 
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That the head of the maiden lay at 
rest, 

Tenderly, on the young man’s 
breast! 

Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and 
true, 

Stemson and keelson and sternson- 
knee. 

Till, framed with perfect syminetry, 
A skeleton ship rose up to view ! 
And around the bows and along 
the side 

The heavy hammers and mallets 
plied, 

Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 
Sublime in its enormous bulk, 
Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 
And around it columns of smoke, 
up-wreathing, 

Rose from the boiling, bu1>bling, 
seething 

Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the 
sheathing. 

And amid the clamours 
Of clattering hammers, 

Me who listened heard now and 
then 

The song of the Master and his 
men:— 

‘ Build me straight, 0 worthy 
Master, 

Staunch and strong, a goodly 
vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind 
wrestle! ’ 

With oaken brace and copper l)and, 
Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have 
('ontrol 

Over the movement of the whole; 
And near it the anchor, whose 
giant hand 


Would reach down and grapple 
with the land. 

And immovable and fast 
Hold the great ship against the 
bellowing blast 

And at the bows an image stood, 
By a cunning artist carved in wood, 
With robes of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 
It was not shaped in a classic 
mould, 

N ot like a N ympli or Goddess of old, 
Or Naiad rising from the water, 
But modelled from the Master’s 
daughter! 

On many a dreary and misty night, 
’Twill be seen by the rays of the 
signal light, 

Speeding along through the rain 
and the dark, 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 
The pilot of some phantom bark, 
Guidmg the vessel, in its flight, 

I'iy apath none other knows aright! 
Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its phw'o ; 

Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and flisi! 

l.ong ago, 

In the deerdiaunteci forests of 
Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snow, 

'Fhey fell,—those lordly pines! 
Those grand, majestic pmes! 

’Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 
Dragged down the weary, winding 
road 

Those captive kings so straight and 
tall, 

'J’o be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And, naked and l>are, 

I'o feel the stress and the straiti 
Of the wind and ihv reeling main, 
Whose roar 
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Would remind them for evermore 
<''>f their native forests they should 
not see again. 

And everywhere 

The slencler, graceful spars 

I\)ise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and 
stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, 
friendless, 

In foreign harbours shall behold 
That flag unrolled, 

^Twill be as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memories 
sweet and endless! 

All is finished ! and at length 
Has come tlie I)ndal day 
Of beauty and of strength, 

To-day the vessel shall be 
launclu’d ! 

With fleecy clouds the sky is 
Iflanchcd, 

And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours clight, 
'fhe great sun rises to behold the 
sight. 

The ocean old, 

('enturies old, 

Strong as youth, and as uncam- 
Irolled, 

Pa( es r<*stl<.‘ss to and fro, 

I'P and down the sands <»rgold. 
His heating heart is not al vest ; 
And far and wide, 

With ceasektss flow, 

His hcartl of sntivv 
Hetives with the Ijeaving of his 
l:)reasL 

H<* waits impatioiu for liis brid<-. 
lluait sl'ie slamis, 

With hi*r fcjot upon tlie sands, 
Oecked with flags and streamers 




1 In honour of her marriage day, 

^ Her snow-white signals fluttering, 

I blending, 

j Round her like a veil descending, 

I Ready to be 

I The bride of the gray old sea, 

I 

(■)n the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover’s side. 
Shadowsfrom the flags and shrouds, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sunny fleck, 

Fall around them on the deck. 

j The prayer is said, 

I The service read, 

I The joyous bridegroom bow^s his 
head; 

I And in tears the good old Master 
I Shakes the brown hand of his son, 

! Kisses his daughteFs glowing cheek 
I In silence, for he cannot speak, 

I And ever faster 

!■ Down his own the tears begin to 
j run* 

i l"he worthy pastor .* 

The shepherd of that wandering 
flock, 

That has the ocean for its wold, 
That has the vessel for its fold, 

Leaping ever from rock to rock--. 

Spake, with accents mild and clear 
Words of warning, words of cheer, 
But tedious to the l‘>ridegroom’s ear. 

I He knew the chart 
I Df the sailor’s heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs, 

All its shallows and rocky reefs, 

I All those secret currents, that flow 
I W'ith sucli resistless undertow, 

I And lift and drift, with terrible 
I force, 

j The will from its moorings and its 
i course, 

' Hurrefore h<^ spake, and thus said 
1 he: 

i * Bike unto ships far off at sea, 

• Chit ward or homeward Iwund, are 
i we. 
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Before, behind, and all around, 
Floats and swings tlie liorizoiFs 
bound, 

Seems at its distant rim to rise 
And climb the crystal wall of the 
skies, 

And then again to turn and sink, 

As if we could slide from its outer 
brink. 

Ah! it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and 
shelves, 

But ourselves 
That rock and rise 
With endless and uneasy motion, 
Now touching the very skies, 

Now sinking into the depths of 
ocean. 1 

Ah! if our souls but poise and 
swing 

Like the compass in its brazen 
ring, 

hlver level and ever true 
To the toil and the task we have 
to do, 

We shall sail securely, and safely 
reach 

11ie Fortunate Isles, on whose 
shining beach 

The sigl'its we see, and the sounds 
we hear, 

Will l)e those of joy and not of 
fear I ^ 


Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around tliem and below, 

M'he sound of hammers, blow on 
blow, 

Knoc’king away the shores and 
spurs. 

And see ! slut stirs ! 

Siic starts, she moves,--.she 

seems to feed 

'The thrill of lite along her keel, 


And, spurning with her foot the 
ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms ! 

And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and 
loud, 

That to the ocean seemed to say, 

‘ Take her, O bridegroom, old and 
gray. 

Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and all her 
charms ! ’ 


How beautiful she is ! How fair 
She lies within those arms, that 


press 

Her form with many a soft caress 
Of tenderness and watchful care I 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship ! 


ITrough wind and wave, right on¬ 
ward steer! 

The moistened eye, the trembling 
lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 

And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be I 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives! 

Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of S'tatel 
Sail on, O UNION, strong and 
great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all tlie hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy 
keel, 

What Workmen wrought Ihy ri!)s 
of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, 
and rope, 
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What anvilb rang, what haiitiiiers 
beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

\Vere hliaped the sincdior.s of ihy 
hope ! 

Fear not each biKlden sound aiici 
shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’'Fis hut the f1a|)ping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite cdrcjck and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hofies, are all with 
thee, 

i )«r hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our Ujars, 

i >ur faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with iliee, are all with 
thee! 

CIIRYSAOE. 

Just above y«m sandy bar, 

As the day grmvs fainter and 
dimmer, 

Lonely and lovely, a single star 
Lights the air with a dusky 
glimmer. 

Intt> the ocean faint anti far 
Falls the trail of its golden 
splendtmr, 

Ami the gksuu of that single stal¬ 
ls ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 

Chrysaor, rising out of tin; sea, 
bhtnved thus glorious and thus 
emulous, 

Leaving the arms of c allirrhoe, 
For ever tender, soft,and irciiuo 
loilH, 

ThiL '4 oVr the oi fsm fainf and far 
Traikrd ihc: gleam of Ins falchion 
lirigliliy; 

L* it a ( ohI, or is it a .star 
'Fhat, entranced, I giwe iui 
iiiglilly! 




THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Ail! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea! 

AH the old romantic legends, 

AH my dreams, come back to me, 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 
Such as gleam in ancient lore; 

And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore! 

Most of ail, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor’s mystic song. 

like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft, monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 
With his hawk upon his hand, 

Saw a fair and stately galley, 
Steering onward to the land; - 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear, 

Till Ids soul was full of longing, 
And he cried, with impulse 
strong,. 

* Helmsman! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous 
song! ’ 

‘ W'ouldst thou,’—so the helmsman 
answered,'— 

* Learn the secret of the sea? 

Uuly those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery I ’ 

In each sail that skims the horizon, 
I neach landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stalely galley, 

Hear those mournful melodies ; 

HHH my soul is full of longing 
F(»r the scia-ct of the sea, 

Ami the heart the great ocean 
be mis a t h rilling pulse through me. 
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TWILIGHT. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy. 
The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 
And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the 
window, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 
To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 
Is passing to and fro, 

Now rising to the ceiling. 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 
And the night-wind, bleak and 
wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to that little child? 

,\nd why do the roaring ocean, 
And the night-wind, wild and 
bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of tlie 
mother, 

Drive the colour from her cheek ? 




SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Sou'rnWARi) with fleet of ice 
Sailed the c:t)rsair Death ; 

Wild and fast l>Icw the blast, 

And the east-wind was his lireath. 

His lordly ships of ica.; 

Cdisten in the sun ; 
iJn each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 
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His sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain j 
But where he passed there were cast 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello^ 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed; 
Three days or more seaward lie 
bore, 

Then, alas ! the land-wincl failed. 

Alas I the land-wind failetL 
And ice-cold grew the night : 
And never more, on sea or shore* 
Should Sir Humphrey see flic 
light. 

I le sat upon iluj din k. 

The Book was in his hand t 
^ Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’ 
He said, * by tvater as by land I ’ 

In the first watch of the night. 
Without a signal’s sound, 
t)ul of the sea, mysteri^msl). 

'Fhc fleet of 1 )eaih rose all around, 

The moon and the evening .4ai 
Were hanging in the .sliroiif!'*; 

) JCvtTy ma.a, as it pasiaai. 

I Seemed to rake the passmg 
I clouds. 

i 

I They grappktl with tlieir prixtc 
i At midnight black anil cold! 

As of a rock was the slitH!k; 
Heavily the groiiiKl-swrII 

Soiithwiird throiigii «lay and thiik 
I’liey drift in close eiiibrai e, 
With mist and rain o’er tlir 
main; 

Vitt there seems no 1 liatigr of 
j place. 

ScHithwarck for ever somlmaith 
i Thcty drift through dark and rlay ; 

! And like a dream, in Ifir Giifb 
j Si ream 

i Sinking* vanish all away, 
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T^E LIGHTHOUSE. 

The rocky ledge runs far into the 
sea, 

And on its outer point, some 
miles away, 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive 
masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud 
by day. 

Even at this distance 1 can sec the 
tides, 

Upheaving, break unheard along 
its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and 
subsides 

In the white lip and ireinor of 
the face. 

And as tiie evening darkens, lo! 
how bright, i 

llirough the deep purple of the ; 
twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance 
of its light 

With strange, unearthly splen¬ 
dour in the glare I 

Not one alone; from each pro- j 
jecting cape I 

And perilous reef along the | 
ocean’s verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic I 
shape, I 

Holding its lantern o’er the rest¬ 
less surge. I 

Like the great giant (,'hristopher 
it stands 

Uix)n the brink of the tempes¬ 
tuous wave, 

Wading far out among llics rocks 
and sands, 

The night-o^eitaken mariner to . 
save. I 


! And the great ships sail outward 
1 and return, 

I Bending and bowing o’er the 

' billowy S'wells, 

I And ever joyful, as they see it burn, 
I They wave their silent welcomes 
I and farewells. 

I They come forth from the darkness, 

I and their sails 

I (.Beam for a moment only in the 
blaze, 

And eager faces, as the light un¬ 
veils, 

(iaze at the tower, and vanish 
while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a 
child, 

On his first voyage, he sau* it 
fade and sink; 

And when, returning from aclvcn- 
lures wild, 

He saw it rise again i>’er oceaifs 
brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the 
same 

Year after year, through all the 
silent night 

Burns on for evermore that cjuench- 
less flame, 

Shines on that Inextinguishable 
light! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom iJasp 

The rocks and sea-sand witli the 
kiss of |;)(.*ace; 

It sees the wild winds lift it in their 
grasp, 

And hold it up, and shake it like 
a fleece. 

I'he startled waves leap over It; 
the storm 

Smites it with aill the sirairges of 
the rain, 

And steadily against its solitl form 

Ih'ess the great bhoulders of the 
hurricane. 
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The sea-bird whe^lij^g round it, 
with the din 

Of wings and winds and solitary 
cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light 
within, 

Dashes himself against the glare, 
and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon 
the rock, 

Still grasping in his hand the fire 
of Jove, 

It does not hear the cry, nor heed 
the shock, 

But hails the mariner with words 
of love. 

*Sail on!’ it says, ^sail on, ye 
stately ships! 

And with your floating bridge 
the ocean span; 

Be mine to guard this light from 
all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer 
unto man I ’ 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT¬ 
WOOD. 

DEVBREUX FARM, NEAR MARBLE¬ 
HEAD. 

Wl*: sat within the farmhouse old, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the 
bay, 

(lave to the sea-breeze, damp and 
cold, 

An easy entrance, night and day. 

Hot for away we saw the port,^ 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent 
town, 

Tlie.lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 
Hm wooden houses, quaint and 
brown. 


We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room; 

Our faces faded from the ^ght, 

Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought 
and said, 

Of what had been, and might have 
been, 

And who was changed, and who 
was dead; 

And all that fills the hearts of 
friends, 

When first they feel, with secret 
pain, 

Their lives thenceforth have sepa¬ 
rate ends, 

And never can be one again ; 

The first slight swerving of the 
heart, 

That words are powerless to 
express, 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 

Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could 
but mark; 

The leaves of memory seemed to 
make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out the fire 

Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then 
expire. 

And, as their splendour flasltecl .'me! 
failed, 

We thought of wrecks upon tlic 
main, 

Of ships dismasted, that were liaikt! 
And sent no answer imek again. 
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The windows, rattling in their 
frames, 

The ocean, roaring up the beach, 
The gusty blast, the bickering 
flames, 

AH mingled vaguely in our 
speech ; 

Until they made themselves a 
part 

Of fancies floating through the 
brain,— 


The long-lost ventures of, the 
heart. 

That send no answers back 
again* 

O' flames that glowed! O hearts 
that yearned! 

They were indeed too much akin, 
The drift-wood fire without that 
burned, 

The thoughts that burned and 
g'low^ed within* 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


RESIGNATION. 

Th EU K is no flock, however watched 
and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there I 

There is no fireside, howsoever de¬ 
fended, 

But has one vacant chair! 

The air is full of farewells to the 
dying, 

And nioumings’for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her 
children crying, 

Will not be comjforted! 

Let us be patient! These severe 
afflictions 

Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial bene- ' 
dictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

Wc see but dimly through the 
mists and vapours; 

Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal 
tapers 

May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death! Wlnit seems 
so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, J 

Whose portal we call Death. * 


She is not dead, the child of our 
affectioi'i, 

But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our 
poor protection, 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that .great cloister’s stillness and 
seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from 
sin^s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is 
doing 

In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps 
pursuing, 

Behold her grown I'liore fair. 

Hum do we walk with her, and 
keep unbroken 

The !)ond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, 
though unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we ag'ain behold 
her; 

For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold 
her, 

She will not be a child; 
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But a fair maiden, in her Father’s 
mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s 
expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetuous 
with emotion 

And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning 
like the ocean, 

That cannot be at rest,— 

We will be patient, and assuage 
the feeling 

We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not con¬ 
cealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE BUILDERS. 

Aii/ are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing usele.ss is, or knvj 
Each thing in its place is best; 

And what seems but idle show 
•Strengthens and supports the 
rest 

For the structure that^we raise, 
Time is with materials hlicd; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we 
build. 

Truly shape and feshion these; 
ixave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, liecause no man sees, 
Such things wall remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest 
care 

Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where Gods may 
dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete^, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those, turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


SAND OF THE DESERT IN 
AN HOUR-GLASS. 

A HANDFUL of red sand, from the 
hot dime 

Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy 
of Tune, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary centuries has it 
been 

About those deserts Mown ! 

How many strange vicissitudes h<o 
seen, 

How many histories known! 

I*erliai>s tlic camels of llte Isli 
muelite 

Trampled and pa^scil il 

When into Egypt bran the. patri 
jirdfs sight 

His favourite son tlu‘y 
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Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt 
and bare, 

Crushed it beneath their tread; 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into 
the air 

Scattered it as they sped; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of 
Nazareth 

Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love 
and faith 

Illumed the wilderness; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s 
palms 

Pjicing the Dead Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Ar¬ 
menian psalms 

111 half-articulate speech ; 

Or caravans, that from Passora’s 
gate 

With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of 
Fate, 

And resolute in heart I 

These have jiassed over it, or may 
have passed ! 

Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand 
at last, 

It counts the passing liour. 

And as i gaze, these narrow walls 
expaiicl; 

ikfore my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting 
sand, 

Its imimpeded sky* 

And borne aloft by the sustaining 
blast, 

Tins little golden lliread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 

A form of fear and dread* 


And onward, and across the setting 
sun, 

Across the boundless plain, 
The column and its broader shadow 
run, 

Till thought pursues in vain. 

The vision vanishes ! These walls 
again 

Shut out the lurid sun, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable 
plain; 

The half-hour’s sand is run! 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall, 

That lift aloft their massive wall 
Against the southern sky; 

And from tlie realms 
Of the shadowy elms 
A tide-Iikc darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie. 

But the night is feir, 

And everywhere 
A warm, soft vapour fills tlie air, 
And distant sounds seem near; 

And above, in the light 
Of the stardit night, 

Swift birds of passage wing their 
flight 

Through the dewy atmosphere. 

I hear the beat 
(')f their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 
'fhey seek a southern lea. 

I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dnainily through the sky, 
.But their forms 1 canma see. 

O, say not so ! 

'fitose s<)imds that How 
In murmurs of <lciighl and woe 
Come not from wings of birds. 
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They are the throngs 
Of the poet’s songs, 

Murmurs of pleasures, and pains, 
and wrongs, 

The sound of winged words. 

This is the cry 
Of souls, that high 
On toiling, beating pinions, tly, 
Seeking a warmer clime. 

From their distant flight 
Through realms of light 
It falls into our world of night, 
With the murmuring sound of 
rhyme. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air; 

But the'faces of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by^the door; 

He lcK>ked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

I’hey walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall; 

But shadow, and silence, and sad¬ 
ness 

Were hanging over all. 

The 1)irds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone I 

And the boy that walked beside me, 
'He coukl not understand 
Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 

1 pressed his wann, soft hand ! 


KING WITLAF'S DRINKING- 
HORN. 

WiTLAF, a king of the Sa.xons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed, 

To the merry monks of Croyland 
H is drinking-horn bequeathed,-- 

That, whenever they sat at their 
revels, 

And drank from the golden bowl, 
They might remember the donor, 
And breathe a prayer for his soul. 

So sat they once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 

In their beards the red wine 
glistened 

Like dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
They drank to Christ the I.ordi, 
And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 

T’hey drank to tlie Saints and 
Martyrs 

Of the dismal days of yore, 

And as .soon as the horn was empty 
They remembered one Saint 
more. 

And the reader droned from tlie 
pulpit, 

Like the murmur of many 'bees, 
The legend of good Saint C'lUthlac, 
And Saint Basil’s homilies; 

Till the grejit bells <if the convent, 
From their prison in the tower, 
Cuthlac and Biirtholoinaais, 
Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the 
chimney, 

And the Abljot bowed Ids iieacl, 
And the flamelets flapped and 
flickered, 

But the Aljbat was stark and 
dead. 
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Vft still in liis pallki 

Ik rlutcheci thegoldrii lanil, 

In whicip liki* a pearl 
Had Mink and dissolved Ids snnl. 

lint lint for this their revels 
The jovial monks forbore. 

For they cried, ‘ Fill the 

gcddet! 

We must drink ti> one Saint 
more! * 

CASPAR BECERRA. 

By his evening fire tlie artist 
Pomlered okr his secret shame; 
llaffliHl, weary, and disheartemal, 
Still h<* mused, ami dn*ained af 
fame. 

Twas an image of the \‘irgin 
'fluit had taskeci his utmost skill; 
Hut, alas ! Ids fair ideal 
\hmished and escaped him still 

From a distant Eastern island 
Had the preriouH wood been 
brought; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toil untiring wrought; 

Till, discouraged and desponding, 
Silt he now In sluidows deep, 

And the day's lunniliiition 
Found oblivion in sh'ep. 

'flmn a <-ri<:d, C) 

iTiastC!r ! 

From tin* bnnuuv, brami of o;tk 
Shiipc the thought thatstirfi within 
thee!' 

And tlie. startled artist woke,- 

Wi ikfi anil fn n n the sim iking eml lers 
Bei/.odand ijuenched the glowing 
wood; 

And tliercfrom he rairvfcl an image*, 
And he saw that li was good, 

i t them sculptor, piiinirr, poet! 

Take this to thy heart; 
'Umi is best which lleili ncarc*st; ’ 

%Slia|«i from that lliy ivork of art. I 


PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Once into a quiet village, 

Without haste and without heed, 
, III the golden prime of morning, 
Strayed the poet’s winged steed. 

' ft was Autumn, and incessant 
; 1-dped the quails from shocks and 
; sheaves, 

j And, like living coals, the apples 
Burned among the withering 
[ leaves. 

. laiuc! the clamorous bell was ring¬ 
ing 

From its l>elfry gaunt and grim ; 
i ''fwas the daily call to labour, 

I Not a triumph meant for him. 

. Not the less he saw the landscai'XJ, 
In its gleaming vapour veiled; 

I Not the less he breathed the odours 
That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thus, upon the village common, 
By the schoolboys he was found; 
And the wise men, In their wisdom, 
Put him straightway into pound. 

'Then the sombre village crier, 
Ringing loud his brazen bell, 
Wlaubu'c^d down tlie street pro¬ 
claiming 

d’heri* was an f^stray to sell. 

And tlie curious I'ountry peopte, 
Rich ami poor, and young and 
old, 

Came in hash* to see lids wondrous 
Winged steed, with mane of 
gold. 

'flniH the clay passed, and the 
evening 

Fell, with vapours cold and dim; 
Bui it brought no food m>r shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall, for 
him. 
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f^atiently, an<! still expectant^ 
Looked he thrcmgh the wooden 
!}ars^ 

Saw tlse moon rise oVr the land- 

scape. 

Saw the tranquil, patient stars; 

'rill at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark alK>de, 

And, from out a ncdghbouring 
farmyard 

Loud the cock Akrtryon crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 

And unfolding far his pinions, 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and rare, 

Lo! the strange steed had departed, 
And they knew not when nor 
where. 

But they found, upon the grcjen* 
sward 

Whore Ins struggling hoofs had 
trod, 

Ihire and lirigliBa fountain flowing 
From the hoof-marks in the; scai. 

Fnnn that hour, ttie fount unfailing 
Cdaddcns the whole region roimcf, 

Strengthening all whc» drink its 
watera, 

While it stHJthes them with Its 
sound. 


TEGN]6r'S drapa. 

I IIKAEO a voice, that cried, 

* Balder the Beautiful 
Is diuui, m dead! * 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the nioiirnfiii cry 
Of sunward sailing crancH, 


I saw the pallid corpse 
i ){the dead sun 

Bc^rne through the Kh‘*rlhcrii sky. 
Blasts from Niffcihfim 
Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passecL 

And the voice for ever criecli 
* Balder the Beautiful 
I s dead, is dead ! * 

And died away 
Through the dreary^ nig hi, 

In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beaoliftil, 
i fod of the summer sum 
Fairest of ail the c iods! 

Light from his forehead ticamcci* 
Runes were upon liis tongue, 

As on the warrbFs twcirti 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by inagir' spell 
Never to do him liariti; 

Even the pl.inis am! .sumri; 

All save the mistletoe, 

The sarred inislltloc I 

Iloalrr, the hliiMl old i owl, 
Whose fc«;t arr shod ivsfli nilfioc, 
Pierced llirough that grnlic 
With ids sliatpyiptrar, liy liatid 
Made of the misilrtfir, 

The accursed itiisikp^i^ I 

They kid him In liin 
With liorsc! and 
Ah on a fiinenil pyre. 

Odin placed 
A ring upon hiu fmgrr, 

Aiiii whisficreci in Ih» rar* 

They kuiiriied tins hiiriiiiig fildp! 
It lioatrd far away 
i < >yer the iid«4y !4 Im, 

I Till like the miij it fteeinrd, 

* Sinking kmralli llic 
1 Bfildrr rcitirtird iioiiiofr! 
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So perish the old Ciocls ! 

But out of the sea of Time 
Kises a new land of son^ 

Fairer tlian the old. 

Over its ineadsnvs green 
Walk the yoiniK bards wkI sing. 

Ivuild it again, 

(„) ye l:)[itrcis, 

Fairer than l^efore! 

Yv fathers of the new rare, 

Feed upon morning dew, 

Sing the new* Song of Love I 

The law of force is dead I 
The law of love prevails I 
» Thor, the tlitmderer, 

Sliail rule the earth ik) more, 

No more, with threats, 

Chalkmge the meek Christ, 

Sing no ntore, 

i) ye hards of the North, 

i H Vikings and of Jaiis ! 

Of the days of Kid 
Preserve the fri*edom only, 

Not the dmis of bkwHl! 

SONNET, 

ON MliS, KKMIlLldS UEAPlNtJS 
FROM SlIAKI-.hPEAUK. 

O PUECiors evenings! all too 
swihly sped ! ^ 

Leaving, us heir- t«i ampk’tU 
lienlagen 

Of all the heat ihmiglibi of the 
greait^st sages, 

And giving longiie?i unto the 
silent drail! 

How our h«*ans glowcRi and treni- 
Ided an she read, 

Interpreltiig by tonon the wem* 
ilrous iiiigiu* 

Hf the great p«u*t who foremms 
the ages, 

Antlripatlng all that «lmll !^‘ 
said! 


f) happy Reader! having for thy 
text 

Tlie magic hook, whf)se Sibylline 
leaves have caught 

The rarest essence of all human 
thought I 

() happy Poet! by no critic vext! 

How must thy listening spirit 
now rejoice 

To be interpreted by such a 
voice! 


THE SINGERS. 

iUm sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts 
of men, 

And bring them back to heaven 
again. 

The first, a youth, with scwl of fire, 
Held In his hand a golden lyre; 
Through groves he wandered, ant! 
by streams, 

Flaying the music cjf our dreams. 

llie second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market-plac*c, 
And stirred with accents deep and 
loud 

The beartH of all the listening 
* crowd, 

A gray okJ man, the third and Iwt, 
Hang m cathedrals dim and vast, 
\\1»ie the miijoslic organ rolled 
(‘ontritioii from Iti memtha c^f gold 

And those who heard tlie Singers 
three 

Disputed which the best might b*j; 
For still their music seemed to 
start 

Disrordant ediotfi in each heart 
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Within this temple Christ again, 


But the great Master said, ^ I see 
No best in kind, but in degree ; 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to 
teach* 

' These are the three great chords 
of might, . 

And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.’ 


SUSPIMA. 

I'AKIE them, O Death! and bear 
away . 

Whatever thou canst call thine 
own! 

Thine image, stamped upon this 
clay, 

Doth give thee that, but that 
alone! 

Take them, C) Grave 1 and let them 
lie , , 

Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 

And precious only to ourselves! 

I'ake them, O great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust 

That bends the branches of thy 
tree 

And trails its blossoms In the 
dust! * 


HYMN 

FOR MY brother’s ORHINA1TON. 

CHRIST to the young iimn said: 
‘ Yet one thing more ; 

If thou wouldst perfect be, 

Bell all thou hast and give it to the 
poor, 

And come and follow me! ’ 


unseen, 

Those sacred words hath said, 
And his invisible hands to-day ha\'e 
been 

Laid on a young man’s head. 

And evermore beside him on his 
way 

The unseen Christ shall move, 
That he may lean upon his arm and 
say, , 

‘ Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ? 

Beside him at the marriage feast 
shall be, 

To make the scene more fair; 
Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust! 0 endless sense of 
rest I 

Like the beloved John ^ ^ 

To lay his head upon the Saviour s 
breast, 

And thus to journey on I 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
from 'rHE NOkl. 

DK <;n BARO/.AL 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 

On their hautboys, Christmas 
songs! 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

In December ring 
Every day the chimes; 

].oud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes* 
Let us by the fire 
P>er higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 
192 
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Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was 
^Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 

These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet; 
While the rafters rang. 

There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us l')y thci fire 
Ever higlier 

Sing them till the night expire. 

Nunspn frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 

For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have 
tried. 


Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 

Washerwomen old, 

To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers cold, 

With uncovered heads and feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire. 


Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings; 
But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 

Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire ! 
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FROM THE GASCON OF JASMIN. 


—- 

Onl}? flu* Lowlami ofSc'otlaml niigFl 

Rehearse this little t.ragecly ari|^ht; 
l.et me attempt it with att'Endish quill; 
Ami fak(‘, O Reader* for t he fpiecl tlse will. 


I, 

A'r the foot of the mountain 
height 

Where is perched CastM-Cuilk'*, 
When the apple, the plum, and the 
almond tree j 

In the plain !>elow were growing j 

white, I 

This is the song one might j 

perceive ' 

<'"')n .'t Wednesday morn f>f Saint 
Joseph’s Ivve: 

'Hie roa<ls shoukl blossom, the 
roads should bloom, 

So hiir a bridt; shall leave her home I 
Should blo.ssom and bloom with 
garlands gay, 

So fair a britle shall pass lo-day ! ’ 

'rhis old 'Fe Deum, rustic rites 
attending, 

Seemed from the clouds tiesrend- 
ing ; 

When lo ! a merry tjompaiiy 
Of rosy village girls, clean as the 
eye, 

ICach one with^ her attendant 
swain, 

C‘ame to the cliff, all singing the 
same strain; 


Resembling there, so^ near unto 

tlie sky, 

Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven 
has sent 

Forthcirdelight and onrcnroiiraga* 
ment. 

'Fogether bleiuling, 

And soon df.srfmdlrig 
The narnnv swei^p 
Of the hillsidf^ 

'Fhey wind aslant 
'Fowards Saint Anamt, 
'Fhrough leafy alleys 
^ )f verdiirtms valley*-* 

With merry sal lie 
Singing their chant : 

* 'Fhe r<»ads should liiimsoiri, itie 
roads slioukl Idonm, 

So fair a bride sluill leave her home! 
Slunild blos.sfun and blnosn willi 
garlands gay* 

So fair a bridit sliall pje.-v 0*' day ! ' 

: ft is Baptiste, and his afliarii"i:-4 

I maiden, 

I With garlands for the hriilal ladrii! 

I Tlie sky was blue; vvidHitil one 
cloud glinnu, 

'File stm of Mai'eh %%>ns ‘diiiiiiig 

brightly, 
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And to the air the freshening wind 
gave lightly 

Its breathing’s of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges 
blossom, 

A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is! 

To sounds of joyous melodies, 

That touch with tenderness the 
trembling bosom, 

A band of maidens 
Gaily frolicking, 

A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking! 

Kissing, 

Caressing, 

With fingers pressing, 

Till in the veriest 

Madness of mirth, as they 
dance, 

I'hey retreat and advance, 

'frying whose laugh shall i)e I 
loudest and merriest; i 

While the l")ridc, with roguish | 
eyes, i 

Sp<Hling with them, now escapes I 
and cries : i 

^ 'fiiose who catch me I 

Married verily I 

I'his year shall be ! ’ ! 

And all pursue with eager haste, I 

And all attain what they pursue, ! 

And touch her ])retty apmn fresh | 
and new, { 

And tlie linen kirtle round her 
waist. 

Meanwhile, wlnnu'e comes it 
that aiiiong 

'i'hesc; youthful maidens fresh 
ami fair, 

So joy<»us, with stu'h laughing 
air, 

Baptist(‘ stands sighing, with 
silent tongue ? 

And yet the brifle Is fair and 
young! 


Is it Saint foseph would say to us 
all, ’ 

That love, o’er-hasty, precedeth a 
fall ? 

O no ! for a maiden frail, I trow, 

Never bore so lofty a brow ! 

What lovers ! they give not a single 
caress! 

To see them so careless and cold 
to-day, 

These are grand people, one 
would say. 

What ails Baptiste ? what grief 
doth him oppress ? 

It is, that, half-way up the hill, 

In yon cottage, by whose \valls 

Stand the cart-house and the 
stalls, 

Dwelleth the blind orphan still, 

Daughter of a veteran old ; 

And you must know, one year 
ago, 

'fhat Margaret, thc^ young and 
tender, 

Was the village pride and 
splendour, 

And Baptiste her lover bold. 

Love, tne deceiver, them en- 
snarecl; 

for them the altar was pre- 
|)ared; 

But alas! the summer^s bliglit, 

'fhe dread <lisc;ase that none can 
stay, 

The pestilence that walks Ijy 
night, 

d'ook the young bride’s sight 
away. 

All at the fathers stern c(irninand 
w.as changed; 

'flieir peace was gone, hut not tiieir 
love estranged. 

Wearied at* home, ere long the lover 
(led; 

Returned hut three short days 
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I'hrj^oidcMi rhaiii they roiincl liiiii 
throw, 

Hr is entirccl, and onward led 
do inarry Angela, and yet 
is thinking ever of Margaret, 

Hien suddenly a mai<kn cried, 

* Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate ! 
Here conies the cripple Jane!' 
And by a fountain’s side 
A woman, bent and |';ray with 
years, 

Ijmhr the mullieny-trees ap- 
ptsms, 

Am! all towards heu' run, as ilec‘| 
Ah had they wings upon their 
feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 
Is a soothsayer, wary and tincL 
Kbalfdletli fortunes, and none 
plain. 

She promisesom* a village swain, 
Aimtlier a happy wedding-day, 
And the bnde a lovely hoy 
stratglilway. 

All uinifs to pass as she avers; 
She never de<eivf‘\ she iitnrr 
errs. 


Making the sign of the 
doth say: ■ " 

* Thoughtless Angela, binvare ! 
Lest, ivhen ihoii weddrst th 
false Imidegrofim, 
Thotuiiggcsl for thyself a tfimb 

And she was silent; and the mai^ 
ens fair 

Saw from each eye escape a swollr 
tear; 

lUiton a little streanile! Hlver-rlea 
\y 1 1 a f a r e t wo d rops of t II r bid ra i II 
Satideiied a monieiii, the brid; 
train 

Kesuined the dame aiu! son 
again ; 

1 lie Imdegrooiii only was pal 
with fear 

And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys, 

With merry sallies, 
dliey sang the refrain : • 

*The roads should blie,Mmg tli 
I'oads should bioom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her lioiiir 

Should blossom and bloom wit 
garlands gay* 

So fair a britle shall fiass to day! 


Iliit for lliis mire the village seer 

Wears a einmteminer severe, 
Am! frotii kmeatli her eyebrows 
tiitii and white 

Her two eyes dash like rannons 
hrighl 

Aimed at the lirklegnaim in 
maiislroat blue, 

Who,^ like a statue, stands in 
view ; 

Cliaiigistg colour, as well be 

iiiiglit, 

When the beldame wrinkled and 

lakes the ycnuig hridi* by thi; 
iiitnd, 

And, with the dp of her reedy 
ivaiiii 


!L 

Anii by suffering worn and weary 
lint beaiitifiil ai mmui hiir arigei yei 
Thus laiiienittcl Miirgaret, 

III her cottage lone and dreary ; 

He lias arrived! airiv«’d a! last 
\h*| Jitiif* hits imiiied lihii iiof ilirM 
llirec days piisi; 

Arrived I yet keeps aloiif so fat 
And knmvfi that of my niglit lie i 
thestiir! 

Known that long iiionilos J w.ii 
tdimr, beidgiiiefi, 

And roimi the iiionieiils siiin* h# 
wtuil away! 
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Come! keep the promise of that 
happier day^ 

That I may keep the faith to thee 
I plighted ! 

What joy have I without thee ? 
what delight ? 

Grief wastes my life, and makes it 
misery; 

Day for the others ever, but for me 
For ever night! for ever night I 

When he is gone ’tis dark! my 
soul is sad! 

I suffer! 0 my God I come, make 
me glad. 

When he is near, no thoughts of 
day intrude; 

Day has blue heavens, but Bap¬ 
tiste has blue eyes! 

Within tliem shines for me a heaven 
of love, 

A heaven all happiness, like that 
above, 

No more of grief! no more of 
lassitude! 

Earth 1 forget, and heaven, and 
all distresses, 

When seatetl by my side my hand 
he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all! 

Where is Baptiste? lie hears not 
when I call! 

A branch of ivy, dying on the 
ground, 

I nec<i some Ijoiigh to twine 
around! 

In pity (*ome! be to my suffering 

kind ! 

'frue love, they say, in grief doth 
mow alxtund! 

What then when one is blind ? 

‘Who knows? perhaps 1 am 
forsaken! 

Ah I woe is me I tlien l)ear me to 
my grave! 

i) Godt what tlioughts within 
me waken! 

Away I he will return I I do but 
rave! 


He will return! I need not 
fear ! 

He swore it by our Saviour dear ; 
He could not come at his own 

Will; 

is weary, or perhaps is ill! 
Perhaps his heart, in this dis¬ 
guise, 

Prepares for me some sweet 
surprise ! 

But some one comes! Though 
blind, my heart can see ! 
And that deceives me not! ’tis he ! 
’tis he! ’ 

And tlie door ajar is set, 

And poor confiding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, but 
sightless eyes; 

’Tis only Paul, her brother, who 
thus cries 

^ Angela the bride has passed ! 

I saw the wedding guests go 

by; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we 
not asked ? 

For all are there but you and I!' 

^ Angela married I and not send 
To tell her secret unto me ! 

O, speak! wlio may tim bride¬ 
groom be ? ^ 

‘ My sister, ’tis Baptiste, thy 
friend ! ’ 

A cry tiic lilincl girl gave, but no¬ 
thing said; 

A milky wliiteness spreads upon 
her cheeks; 

An icy hand, as heavy as lead, 
Descending, as her brother 
speaks, 

I J |>on her heart, that has ceased 
to beat, 

Suspends awhile its life and heat. 
She stands 1)eside the boy, now 
sore distressed, 

A wax Machmna iis a peasant 
dressed, 
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At length the bridal song again 

Brings her back to her sorrow 
and pain. 

‘ Hark! the joyous airs are 
ringing I 

Sister, dost thou hear them 
singing? 

How merrily they laugh and 
jest! 

Would we were bidden with 
the rest 1 

i would don my hose of home¬ 
spun gray, 

And my doublet of linen striped 
and gay; 

Perhaps they will come; for they 
do not wed 

Till to-morrow at seven o’clock, 
it is said ! ’ 

‘ 1 know it! ’ answered Margaret; 

Whom the vision, with aspect Ijlack 
as jet, 

Mastered again ; and its hand of 
ice 

Held her heart crushed, as in a 
vice ! 

‘ Paul, be not sad! 'Tis a holiday; 

To-morrow put on thy doublet 

m I . , 

But leave me now for a while 
alone.’ 

Away, with a hop and a jump, 
went Paul, 

And, as he whistled along the 
hall, 

Imtered Jane, the crippled crone. 

‘ Holy Virgin! what dreadful 
heat! 

1 am faint, and weary, and out 
of breath ! 

But thou art cold—art chili as 
death ; 

My little friend! %vhat ails thee, 
sweet V 

‘ Nothing! J hear them singing 
home the T>ridc; 

And, as 1 listened to the song, 


of 

I thought my turn would conu 
ere long,— 

Thou knowest it is at Whitsun* 
tide. 

Thy cards fonsooth can never lie 

To me such joy they prophesy 

Thy skill shall be vaunted fai 
and wide 

When they behold him at m) 
side. 

And poor Baptiste, what sayes 
thou ? 

It must seem long to him; itiC' 
thinks I see him now!’ 

Jane, shuddering, her hand doll 
press: 

‘ Thy love I cannot all approve 

We must not trust too much to ha|i 
piness;-.. 

(k), pray to God, that thou mays 
love him less! ’ 

*The more I pray, the more 
love ! 

It is no sin, for God is on iiiy side ! 

It was enough ; and Jane no moo 
replied. 

Now to all hope inche'art is harrc( 
and cold ; 

But to dcauve the hddame <»Id 

She takes a sweet, cont<mtt*d air 

Speak of foul weather or of fair, 

At every word the maidei 
smiles! 

Thus the be||iiiler she IjegiiilcH: 

So that, departing at the evening’ 
close, 

She say.H, ‘She may l>e saved 
she nothing knows I ’ 

Poor Jane, the ctinning sor 
ceress! 

Now that thou woulcLst, timu art ir 
prophetess! 

1‘hi.s morning, in the fulness of th 
heart, 

wasi srg liir tieymitl ihiii 
art! 
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Now rings the bell, nine times re¬ 
verberating, 

And the white daybreak, stealing 
lip the sky, 

Sees in two cottages two maidens 
waiting, 

How differently! 

bhieen of a day, by flatterers ca¬ 
ressed, 

The one puts on her cross and 
crown, 

Decks with a huge bouquet her 
breast, 

And flaunting, fluttering up and 
down, 

Looks at herself, and cannot 
rest. 

The other, blind, within her little 
room, 

lias neither t,:rown nor flower^s 

perfume; 

Lilt in their stead for something 
gropes apart, 

That in a drawer’s recess doth lie, ^ 

And, hieath h<*r bodic<i of bright j 
scarlet dye, . 

Convulsive clasps it to her 

lu'art. I 

The on<‘, fantastic, light as air, 
’Mid kiss<\s ringing, 

And joyous singing, 

Forgets to say her morning 
"prayer! 

'I’he. other, witli cold drops upon , 
her brow, 

Jiiins her two hands, and kneels 
upon the floor, 

And whispeu-s, as her lirother o|H!s | 
the door, ^ | 

Hod ! forgive me now I ’ ,j 

And then the orjihaii, young and : 
blind, I 


Conducted by her brother’s 
hand, 

I'owards the church, through 
paths unscaniied, 

With tranquil air, her way doth 
wind. 

Odours of laurel, making her faint 
and pale, 

Round her at times exhale. 

And in the sky as yet no sunny 
ray, 

But brumal vapours gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see, 

Crowded with sculptures old, in 
every part, 

hlarvels of nature and of art, 

And proud of its name of high 
^ degree, 

A little chapel, almost bare 

At the base of the rock, is 
builded there; 

AH glorious that it lifts aloof, 

Above each jealous cottage roi)f, 

Its sacred summit,swept by autumn 
gales, 

And its blackened steeple high 
in air, 

Round which the osprey screams 
and sails. 

‘ Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by! ’ 

Tims Margaret said. ‘Where are 
we ? we ascend ! ’ 

' \*es ; s<‘c\st thou not our jour- 
iK‘y’s end ? 

Hearijst not the osprey from the 
b(*lfry cry ? 

I’he hid(!ous bird, that brings ill 
luck, we know I 

Dost thou remember when our 
father said, 

The night we watclied beside 
his i>ed, 

“ O (laughter, 1 am weak and 
low; 

Take care of I'aiii; 1 fed tliat I 
am dying 1 
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And thou, and he, and I, all fell to 
crying ? 

Then on the 3*oof the osprey 
screamed aloud; 

And here they brought our father 
in his shroud. 

There is his grave; there stands 
the cross we set; 

Why dost thou clasp me so, dear 
Margaret ? 

Come in! The bride will be 
here soon; 

Thou tremblest! O my God! thou 
art going to swoon! ’ 

She could no more,—the blind girl, 
weak and weary I 

A voice seemed crying from that 
grave so dreary, 

‘ What wouldst thou do, my daugh¬ 
ter?^™ and she started, 

And quick recoiled, aghast, 
faint-hearted; 

Hut Paul, impatient, urges evermore 

Her steps towards the open 
door; 

And when, beneath her feet, the 
unhappy maid | 

(.‘rushes the laurel near the house ^ 
immortal, 

And with her head, as Paul talks 
on again, 

'Pouches the crown of filigrane 

Suspended from the low-arched 
portal, 

No more restrained, no more 
afraid, 

She walks, as for a feast arrayed, 

And in the ancient chapePs sombre 
night 

They both are lost to sight. 

At length the bell, 

With booming sound, 

Sends forth, resounding round, 

Its hymeneal peal o*er rock and 
down the dell. 

It is broad day, with sunshine 
and with rain ; 


And yet the guests delay not 

For soon arrives the bridal tram, 

And with it brings the village 
throng. 

In sooth, deceit maketh no mortal 

gay, 

Forlo ! Baptiste on this tnumpliant 

day, 

Mute as an idiot, sad as yester¬ 
morning, 

Thinks only of the beldame’s words 
of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her c:ross, I 
wis; 

To be a bride is all I The prett)' 
lisper 

Feels her heart swell to hear all 
round her whisper, 

‘ Plow beautiful! how beautiful she 
is! ’ 

But she must calm that giddy 
head, 

For already the Mass is said ; 

At the holy tabic stands the 
priest; 

'Phe wedding ring is blessed ; Hap- 
tislc receives it; 

Ere on the finger of the liritk; lie 
leaves it, 

He must pronounce om: wor<i 
at least! 

’'Pis spoken; and sudden at the 
groomsman’s si<le 

‘ ’Tis he! ’ a well-known voice has 
cried. 

And while the wedding guests all 
hold their breath, 

Opes the confessional,and tlie hiiiitl 
^ girl, see I 

Baptiste/ she said, * since tliciii 
hast wished iny deatli, 

As holy water be my blood for 
thee! ’ 

And calmly in the air a knife sus¬ 
pended ! 
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Doubtless her guardian angel near 
attended,^ 

For anguish did its work so well, 

That, ere the fatal stroke de¬ 
scended, 

Lifeless she fell! 

At eve, instead of bridal verse, 

The De Frofiindis filled the air; 

Decked with flowers a simple 
hearse 

To the churcliyard forth they 
bear; 


Village girls in rob^ of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go; 
Nowhere was a smile that day, 

No, ah no! for each one seemed 
to say 

‘The road sliould mourn and be 
veiled in gloom, 

So fair a corpse shall iea\*e its home I 

Should iBourii and sliould weep, 
ah, well-away! 

So fair a corpse shall pass to¬ 
day! ^ 


of 


INTRODUCTION. 

Should you ask me, whence these 
stories ? 

Whence these legends and tra¬ 
ditions, 

With the odours of the forest, 

Whth the dew and damp of meadows, 
Withtheciirling smoke ofwigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains ? 

I should answer, 1 shot|ld tell you, 
‘ From the forests and the prairies, 
f'rom the great lakes of the North¬ 
land, 

1^’rom the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
f'rom the mountains, moors, and 
fenlands, 

Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh- 
gah, 

Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer/ 
Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and 
wayward, 

Found these legends and traditions, 
I should answer, 1 should tell you, 

‘ In the birds’-nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle ! 

‘All the wild-fowl sang them to 
him, 

In the moorlands and tlic fenlands, 
In the melancholy marshes ; 


Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, 
Wawa, 

The blue heron, the Siuih-shuh- 
gah, ^ 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa! 

If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, ‘Who was Nawadaha? 
Tell us of this Nawadaha,’^ 

1 should answer your incfuirles 
Straiffhtwav in such words as 


follow. 

‘ In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley, 
liy the pleasant water-courses. 
Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 
Round about the Indian village* 
Spread the meadows and the corn¬ 
fields, 

And beyond them stood the fnest. 
Stood the groves of singing pirn'- 
trees, 

lireen in Summer, \riute in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing. 

‘And the pleasant water-courses, 
You could trace them through the 
valley, 

By the rushing in the Hpring-tmie, 
liy the alders in the Hummer, 

By the white fog in the Aulumm 
By the black line in the Winter; 
And beside them dwelt the singer, 
In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green iirnl silent valley, 
‘There he sang of liiawallia, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and bein;:, 
How he prayed and lanv Ik: fasted. 
How he lived, and toiled, ,unl 
suffered, 
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That the tribes of men might 
prosper, 

That he might advance his people! ^ 

I Ye %vho love the haunts of Nattire, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow¬ 
storm, 

And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine- 
trees, 

And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes ^ 

Flap like eagles in their eyries 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation's legends, 
I,ove the l.)allacls of a people, 

That like voices from afar oft’ 

Call to U.S to pause ancl listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and child¬ 
like, 

Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they arc sung or spoken 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

'I'o this Song of Hiawatha ! 

whose hearts are fresh and 
simple, ^ 

Who have faith in < anl and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Fver>r human heart is Imlnan, 

'rhat in even savage bosoms 
'Lhere arc longings, yearnings, 
strivings 

l‘‘(>r the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hamls and helpless, 
(h'oping Idindly in the darkness, 
I’tnich God’s right hand in that 
darkness 

And are lifted up and strength¬ 
ened;' 

Ijsten to this simple story, 

To this Song o{ lliawatha! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your 
rambles 

Through the green lanes of the 
country, 


Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 
Written with little skill of song- 
craft,— 

I.lomely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter^-- 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha! 


L 

'j’HE PEACE-PIPE. 

On the M/Ountains of the Ih'airic, 
■On the great Red Pipc-stoiie 
Ouarry, 

ihtche Manito, the mighty, 

He the Master of Life, descending, 
On the red crag's of the quarry 
Stood erect, and called the nations, 
Called the tribes of men together* 
From his footprints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 
O^er the precipice plunging down¬ 
ward 

Gleamed like Ishkoodah,thccomct. 
And the Spirit, stooping earthward, 
With his finger on the meadow^ 
Traced a winding |>athway for it, 
Saying to it, ‘ Run in this way I ^ 
From the red stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashioned It with 
figures; 

From the margin of the river 
I'ook a long reed for a pipe-stem, 
With its dark green leaves upon it; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
With the bark of the red willow^; 
Breathed upon the neighbouring 
forest, 
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Made its great boughs chafe to¬ 
gether, 

Till in flame they burst and 
kindled; 

And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

Smoked the calumet, the Peace- 
Pipe, 

As a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, 

• slowly, 

Through the tranquil air of morn- 
^ ing,-- 

First a single line of darkness, 

Then a denser, bluer vapour, i 
Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, ! 
Like the tree-tops of the forest, 
Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven, 
And rolled outward all around it. 

From the Vale of Tawasentha, 
From the Valley of Wyoming, 

From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and 
rivers 

All the tribes beheld the signal, i 
Saw the distant smoke ascending, | 
The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe. | 
And the Prophets of the nations i 
Said ‘ Behold it, the Pukwana I | 
By this signal from afar off, ! 

Iknding like a wand of willow, 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
(}itche Manito, the mighty, 

Calls the tribes of men together, 
Calls the warriors to his council I ’ 
Down the rivers, o’er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations, 
Came the Delaw ares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Caman- 
ches, 

Came the Shoshonies and Black- 
feet, 

Came the Pawnees and Umahas, ! 
C'ame the Mandans and Dacotahs, ' 
Came the Hurons and Ujibways, j 


All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 
To the M’Ountains of the Prairie, 
To the great Red Pipe-stone 
Quarry. 

And they stood there on the 
meadow, 

With their weapons and their war- 
gear, 

Painted like the leaves of Autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Wildly glaring at each other ; 

In their faces stern defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 
The hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance. 

Gitche Manito, the mighty, 

The creator of the nations, 

Looked upon them with compas¬ 
sion, 

With paternal love and pity; 
Looked upon their wrath and 
wrangling 

But as quarrels among children, 
But as feuds and fights of children ! 
Over them he stretched his right 
hand, 

'Po subdue their stubborn natures, 
'fo allay their thirst and fever, 

By the shadow of his riglU hand; 
Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waiters, 

Failing into deep abysses, 
Warning, chiding, spake in this 
wise: 

^ O my children! my pc.K>r chil¬ 
dren ! 

Listen to the words of wisdom, 
Listen to the words of warning, 

From the lips of the (.ireat Spirit, 
From the Master of Life, who made 
you. 

^ I have given you lands to hunt 

1 have given you streams to fish in, 
I have given you bear and bison, 

I have given you roc and reindeer, 
I have given you Irrant and bca^'er, 
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Filled the marshes full of wikl-fow K 
Filled the rivers full of fishes ; 
Why then are you not contented ? 
Why then will you hunt each 
other ? 

* I am weary of your quarrels, 
Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for ven- 
g'cance, 

Of your wranglings and dissen¬ 
sions ; 

All your strength is in your union, 
All your danger is in discord; 
'rherefore be at peace hencefor¬ 
ward, 

And as brothers live together. 

‘ I will send a Prophet to you, 

A Deliverer of the nations, 

Who shall guide you and shall leach 
you, 

Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
If you listen to his counsels, 

\'ou will multiply and prosper ; 

If his warnings pass unheeded, 

You will fade away ai\d perish ’ 

‘ Batlie nowin the stream before 
you, 

Wasit the war-paint from your 
faces, 

Wash the blood-stains from your 
fingers, 

Bury your war*clubs and your 
weapons, 

Break the red stone from this 
quarry, 

Mould anti make it into Peace- 
Pipes, 

1'ake tlte reeds that grow beside 
you, 

Deck them with your brightest 
feathers, 

Smoke the calumet together, 

And as brothers live hencefor¬ 
ward ! * 

'Then upon the ground the war¬ 
riors 

Threw their cloaks and slfirts (T 
deerskin, 


I'hrew their weapons and 
war-gear, 

Leaped into the rushing river, 
Washed the war-paint from their 
faces. 

Clear above them flowed the water, 
Clear and limpid from the foot¬ 
prints 

Of the Master of Life descending; 
park below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streaks of 
^ crimson, 

As if bkmc! were mingled with it! 

From the river came the war¬ 
riors, 

Clean and washed from all their 
war-paint; 

On the banks their clubs they 
buried, 

Buried all their warlike weapons. 
Gitche M.anito, the mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the creator, 
Sihiled upon his helpless children! 

And in silence ail the w'an-iors 
Broke tin* red stone of the quarry, 
Smoothed and formed it into 
Pipes, 

Broke the long reeds by the river, 
Dtu'kcd them with their hrightesi 
feathers, 

And <Iepart(*d each one homeward, 
While the Master of Life, xiscend^ 
ing, 

'rhrough the opening of cloud- 
curtains, 

Tlirougli thtj doorways td the 
heavem, 

Vanished front before their faces, 
In the smoke that rolled aromul 
him, 

The Ptikwana of the Peace-Pfp<‘! 


TIIK FOtUi WINDS. 

‘ Honour be to Miuliekeewls ! * 
('ricil the warriors, cried the r»ld 
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When he came in triumph home¬ 
ward 

With the sacred Belt of Wampum, 
From the regions of the North- 
Wind, 

From the kingdom of Wabasso, ^ 
From the land of the White Rabbit. 
He had stolen the Belt of Wam- 
pum 

From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 
]^>om the (Treat Bear of the moun¬ 
tains, 

From the terror of the nations, 

As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
(3n the summit of the mountains, 
Like a rock with mosses on it, 
Spotted brown and gray with 
mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him, 

Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared 
him, 

Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of M udjekee wi s, 
As he drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard 
not, 

(>ver the small eyes, that saw 
not, 

Over the hmg nose and nostrils, 
'Fhe black muffle of the nostrils, 
Out of which the heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekee- 
wis. 

Then he swung aloft his war- 
club, 

Shouted loud and long his war- 
cry, 

Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead, 
Right between the eyes he smote 
him. 

With the heavy blow ]>ewildered, 
Rose the CJreat Bear of the moun¬ 
tains ; 

Ikit his knees lienealh him trem- 
Ided, 

And he whimpered like a woman, 


As he reeled and staggered for- 

ward, 

As he sat upon his haunches ; 

And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
Standing fearlessly before him, 
Taunted him in loud derision, 

Spake disdainfully in this wise 
‘Hark you, Bear! you are a 
coward, 

And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you would not cry and whim¬ 
per 

Like a miserable woman ! ^ 

Bear! you know our tribes are 
hostile, 

Long have been at war together ; 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go sneaking in the forest, 

You go hiding in the mountains ! 
Had you conquered me in battle 
N ot a groan would 1 have uttered; 
But you, Bear! sit here and whim- 
per, 

And disgrace your tribe by crying, 
Like a wretched Shaugodayti, 

Like a cowardly old woman ! ’ 

11ien again he raised Ids war- 
club, 

Smote again the MishcAlokwa 
In the ndddle of his feiThraii, 
Broke his skull, as \vv, is broken 
When one goes to fisli in inter. 
Thus was slain the Mishe-Mokwa, 
He the (ireat Bear of the moun¬ 
tains, 

He the terror of the nations. ^ 

‘ Honour be to Mudjekeenvis ! * 
With a shout exclaimed the people. 
‘ Htmour be to Mudjekrc'wis i 
Henceforth he shall he the West- 
\\rinc!, 

And hereafter and for ever 
Shall he hold supreiue dtmnmoit 
Over all the win<ls of heaven. ^ 

Call him no more Mudiektaovi-., 
Call him KalKyun, the 
Wind ! ’ 

Thus was Mudjekeewh f 
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F-ither of the Winds of Heaven. 
Frlim-self he kept the Wcsi- 

Winclj 1 't 1 

Gave the others to his children ; 
Unto Wabun jjave the Kast-\\ ind, 
r.ive the South to Shiuvundasee, 
And the North-Wind, wild and 

To the fierce Kabiboiiokka. 

Young unci beautiful was w abun; 
He it was who brought the morii- 
ingj 

He it was whose silver nrraws 
Chased the dark o’er hill and 
valley; 

He it was whose cheeks were 
painted 

With the l>nghtest streaks of 
criinscnn 

And whose voice awc*ke the village, 
('ailed the deer, and called the 

hunter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun i 
Though the birds sang gaily to 

him 5 , 

Though the wiki-dowers of the 
meado%v 

Filled the air with odours for him, 
Though the forests and the rivers 
Sang and shouted at his eoming, 
Still his heart was sad within him, 
For he was alone in heaven. 

Bui one morning, gazing eartli- 
wanl, 

While tlu! village still was sleeping, 
And the fi»g lay on the ri\er, 

Like a ghost, that goes at^sunnH<% 
He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow, 
(.lathering water-flags and rushes 
By a river in the memlow. 

Every mornings gazing earth¬ 
ward, 

Still the lina thing heb«;held there 
Was her blue eyes hKiking at him. 
Two blue lakes among ilte rushes, 
And he loved the lonely maiden, 
Who thus wailed for his coming : 


For they both were solitaryj 
She on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of sun- 
: shine, 

' With his flattering words he wooed 
i her, 

With his sighing and his singing, 
Clenllest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odours, 

Till he drew her to his bosom, 
Folded in his robes of crimson, 

Till into a star he changed her, 
Trembling still upon his bosom; 
And for ever in the heavens ^ 

They are seen together walking, 
Waimn and the Wa!)un-Amumg, 

; Wabun and the Star of Morning. 

! But the fierce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs, 
III the everlasting snow-drifts, 

1 III the kingdom of Wabasso, 

, In the land of the White Rabbit. 

lie it was whose hand in Autumn 
I Painted all the tree.s with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and 
yellow; 

H e it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Sifting, hissing tlirough the forest, 
Froze the ponds, the lakes, the 
rivers, 

Drove the loon and sea-gull soiith- 
} \vard, 

: Drovt; the c<»rmorant and curlew 
I 'fo their m^sts »)f sedge anc! sea- 
i ttmg 

In the realms of Shawoiulasee* 

1 Once the fierce Kabibimokka 
! Issued from hts lodge of snow- 
i drifts, . 

• From his home among the icebergs, 
: And his hair, with snow hesprm- 
I kled, 

I Streamed behind him iiki^ a river, 

1 Like a black and wintry river, 

Ah h<*. howkal and hurrirtl stmilo 

i ward, , , 

( H'cr fro/en lakes anti momlamls. 
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There among the reeds and 

rushes 

Found he Shingebis^ the diver, 
Trailing strings of fish behind 
him, 

O’er the frozen fens and moorlands, 
Lingering still among the moor¬ 
lands, 

Though his tribe had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 
‘Who is this that dares to brave 
me ? 

Dares to stay in my dominions, 
When the Wawa has departed, 
When the wild-goose has gone 
southward, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long ago departed southward ? 

1 will go into his wigwam, 

I will put his smouldering fire 
outr 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wail- 
ing, 

Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted clown into the smoke-due, 
Shook |he lodg'e-poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the door¬ 
way. 

Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not; 
Four great logs had he for fire¬ 
wood, 

One for each moon of the winter, 
And for food the fishes served him. 
-By his blazing fire he sat there, 
Warm and merry, eating, laughing, 
Singing, ‘ O Kabibonokka, 
oil are but my fellow-mortal! ’ 
I'hen Kabibonokka entered, 

And though Shingebis, the diver, 
Felt his presence by the coldness, 
Felt his icy breath upon him, 

Still he did not cease his singing, 
Still he did not leave his laughing, 
Only turned the log a little, 

Only made the fire burn Ijrighter, 


Made the sparks fly up the smok 
flue. 

From Kabibonokka’s forehead 
From his snow-besprinkled tresst 
Drops of sweat fell fast and heii\ 
Making dints upon the ashes, 

As along the eaves of lodges, 

As from drooping boughs of lieJ 
lock, 

Drips the melting snow in spriiij 
time, 

Making hollows in the snow^-clrifl 
Till at last he rose defeated. 
Could not hear the heat ai 
laughter, 

Could not bear the merry singiii|. 
Blit rushed headlong through tl 
doorway, 

Stamped upon the cuiisted sum 
drifts, 

Stamped upon the lakes and ri%'ei 
Made the snow upon them hanU’ 
Made the ice upon them thi( ker. 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver. 
To come forth and wr<*stki with his 
lo come forth ami wrestle nake^ 
On the frozen fens and ausoiland 
Forth went Shingebis, di\<* 
Wrestled all night with the Nmil 
Wind, 

Wrestletl nakeil on the luooiland 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 
Till his panting breath err 
fainter, 

Till his frozen grasp grew feebler 
Till he reeled and staggered hark 
ward, 

And retreated, baffled, lieaten, 

To the kingdom of Wabasso, 

To the kind of the White Rabbii, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter, 
Hearing Shingebis, the diver. 
Singing, ‘O Kabibonokka, 

You are but my fellow-mort,!! ! ' 
Shawondasee, fat and lazy, 

1 lad his dwelling far to sout h ward 
In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine, 
In the never-emling Summer* 





.._So» 

He it was who sent the wood- 

birds, 

Sent the robin, the Opechee, 

Sent the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Sent the Shawshaw, sent the 
swallow, 

Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, north¬ 
ward, 

Sent the melons and tobacco, 

And the grapes in purple clusters. 
From his pipe the smoke as¬ 
cending 

Filled the sky with haze and vapour, 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 
flave a twinkle to the water, 
Touched the nigged hills with 
smoothness, 

Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy North-land, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow- 
shoes, 

Listless, careless Shawondasee! 
In his life he had one shadow, 

In his heart one sorrow had he, 
()nce,as he was gazing northward, 
I'ar away upon a prairie 
l ie beheld a maiden standing, 

Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie; 

Brightest green were all Iier gar¬ 
ments, 

And her hair was like the sunshine. 

1 )ay by day he gazed upon her, 
Day by clay he sighed with passion, 
l)ay by day his heart within him 
(trew more hot with love and 
longing 

For the "maid with yellow tresses, 
jfiut he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her ; 

Yes, too indolent and easy 
To ):)ursue her and persuade her. 

So he only gazed upon her, i 

t^'hily sat and sighed witli passion i 
I'or the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking north- ^ 
ward, 

Htj belield her yellow tresses j 


CJhanged and roverial o'er with 
whitenciss, 

Covered as %eith whitest snow¬ 
flakes. 

‘Ah! my brot liar from t fie North¬ 
land, 

From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the laivi of the Wliite 
Rabliit! 

\V)U have stolen the maiden from 
me, 

I You ha\-e laid your liand upon her, 
! You haw wooed and won my 

maiden, 

With )a)ur stories of the North¬ 
land ! ^ 

Thus the wretched Shawondasee 
Breathed into tlie air his sorrow : 
And the South-Wind o’er ihc 
].)rairir. 

Wandered warm with sighs ol 
passion. 

With thc^ siglis of Shaw'ondasee, 
Till tlu^ air seemed full of siiow- 
flate, 

Full of thistle*d<iwn the? pniirkt, 
And the maid with hair liki* sim* 
shine 

Vanished from his sight for ever: 
Never more did Shawondasee 
Hve the maid with yellow tresses l 

Poor, deluded Shawonrlasec*! 
’'Fwas no waman that you ga/cti 
at, 

'INvas no maiden that ymi sigheil 
for, 

^ ^Twas the prairie daiiddion 
j That through all Ihe dreamy 
Summer 

V<Ri had gazed at with such 
kmging, 

You had sighed for with siirli 
passion, 

And had puffed away for ever, 
Blown into the air with sighing, 
Ah! <!eluded Hliawondasec! 

ThuH^ the Four Wimls were 
<livided ; 
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I'hiis the sons of Miuljekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 
At the corners of the heavens; 

For himself the West*Wind only 
Kept the mighty Miidjekeewis. 


IIL 

3UAWA'rH a'S C;H ILDHCH)r). 

Downward through the evening 
twilight^ 

In the (lays that an^ hu'gotten, 

In the imreniem]K*re<i ages, 
h'rom the full moon fell Xok«>mis, 
i'’dl the l^eautiful NO^koniis, 

She a wife, hut not a mother. 

She was spoiling with her wwnen 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines, 
Wheii her rival, the rejected, 

Full of jealousy and hatred, 
i ’ut the leafy swing asunder, 

Fut in twain tlie twisted grape¬ 
vines, 

And Xi^komis fell affrighted 
Downwarii through the evening 
twilight, 

(hi the Miiskoil.iy, the nu'adrm, 

^ )n tile prairie full of bloHSoms, 

* See ! a star falls! ’ said the penph*; 

* From the sky a star is falling! * 

There among the fenis and 
mtwses, 

There among the prairie liliei, 

On the Mtwkoday, the meadow', 

In the moonlight and the starlight, 
Fair Nokomii Imre a daughter* 
And she: called her name: Wenoiiah, 
As the firstehorn of hf*r daughters* 
And the daughter of Noktimis 
< Jrew up like tin* prairie lilies, 

(»rf!W a tall and sh*mler inaicltm, 
With tlm beauty uf the inoonliglit, 
With ttie beauty rtf the starlight. 

Ant! Kokomis warned Iter tifieii, 
Haying «dt, anti oft repealing, 

* O, beware tif Mudjekeewis, 

t h the W'est-Wind, Miidjekeewis : 


iJslen not to what he tells you 
Lie not chnvii upon the im*adrw 
Stoo|) not down aiiumg tie* lilie 
i.est the West-Winil rome i 
harm you! ^ 

lUit she heeded not tlm warrii 
f leedeti not those words of wisch 
And the West-Winci came at ev 

Walking lightly o’m* the prairk: 
Whispering to the leaves ami bl 
soins, 

llemiing low the, flowers r 
grasses, 

F(amd the lieautiful U’enonaig 
Lying there among the lilies, 
W'ooed her with his w'ords of swt 
ness, 

Wooed her with his soft mrmm.. 
1111 she bent! a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow* 
Thus was born my lliawallia 
HiiiH was lM)rn the rhild of wond 
Ihil the daughter of Xokomis, 
Hiawatha’s gentle mother, 

In her anguish ilietl deserleii 
By the \\‘esl*Wind, false and tai 
less, 

By the hearllesH Miuljekeewi\, 
For her daufJibT, long and Ion. 
Wailed and wept the sail Nokoni 
* i ) that I were dead ! ’ shu nr 
mured, 

H) I hilt I were; deiid, as ilioii iir 
No more work, and i«i more wm 
iiig, 

Wahonowin ! Wahonowin! ’ 

By the shores of (nu he i hiiiu 
By the shining Big-HeaAValer, 
Stood the wigwam of Niikomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Xiikoiiii 
Dark ladiiml il ro^e the foiisHt, 
Rose the Idark ami gloomy pii 
trees, 

Rose the firs w iih i oiies upon tlir 
Bright before il beat the walei* 

, Beal the t.Ieai and, sunny ttalei, 
! Beat the shining Big-SraAVaiei 







There the wrinkled^ ok! Nekoniis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in liis linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound %vith reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by Staying, 
H'liish! the Naked Bear will hear 
thee 1 * 

iailled him into skiml>er, singing, 

* Ewa*-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this, that lights the wig¬ 
wam ? 

With his great eyes lights the wig¬ 
wam ? 

hlwa-yea 1 my little owlet! * 

Many things Nokomis taught 
him 

Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the corned, 
ishkoodah, with frery tresses; 
Showed the Death-Dance of the 
spirits, 

Warriors witli tlndr plumes and 
war-dubs. 

Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter; 
Showed the broad, white road in 
heaven, 

Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows, 
Running straight across tin* hea¬ 
vens, 

C’rowded with tin* ghosts, t.lie 
shadows. 

At the <loor on summer evrnings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the ]hnt‘- 
trees, 

Heard the lapping of tin* water, 
S<nmds of mustr, wtnals of wonder; 
^ Minne^wawa! ’ said the pine-trees, 

* Mudway-auslika !' said the water. 

Haw the fire-fly, Wah*wah4ay- 

S€!e, 

Flitting ihroiigli the dusk of even- 
Ing, 

With the twinkle of its ramllc 
Lighting up the brakes and Inishes; 
Am! lie sang the song of children, 


Sang tlie song Nokomis taught 
him: 

* Wali-wah-taysee, little fire-fiy, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
lu*e upon my bed I lay me, 

Fire in sleep I close my eyelids! ’ 
^Saw^ the moon rise from the water 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, *What is that, Noko- 
inis?’ 

And the good Nokomis answered: 
‘ Once a warrior, very angry, 
Sei5*:ed his grandmother, and threw 
her 

Uj> into the sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon he threw 
her; 

'11s her body that you see there.’ 

Saw tlie rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, W¥hat is that, Noko¬ 
mis ?' 

And the good Nokomis answered: 
‘ ’l'1s the hea\am of flowers you see 
there; 

All the wild-flowers of the fore.st, 
All tint lilies of th(i prairie, 

When on earth tliey fade and 
perish, 

Blossom in that heaven aliove usd 
When he heard the owls at mid- 

night, 

Hooting', laughing in tlu* forest, 

‘ What is that?’ he crkal in terror; 
‘What is that?’ he said, ‘Noko¬ 
mis ?’ 

And the good Nokomis answeretl: 
‘ 'Fhat is but tlie owl and owlet, 
Talking In their native language, 
'Falking, srokling at each otherd 
I'hen llm little Hiawatha 
Learned of <n‘ery bird Its lan- 
K'uag'e, 

Lcarneal their names and all their 
secrets, 
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How they built their nests in Sum¬ 
mer, 

Where they hid themselves it) 
Winter, 

Talked with them whene’er he met 
them, 

Called them Hliawatha’s Chlekens.' 
Of all beasts he learned the lan¬ 
guage, 

Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 

How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid tluar 
acorns, 

I low the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
'talked with them whene’er he met 
them, 

Called them ‘ Hiawatha's Brothers.' 

I'hcn lagoo, the great boaster. 
He the marvellous story-teller. 

He th<5 traveller and the talker, 

He the fri<‘nd of old Nokomis, 
Made a how for Hiawatha ; 

From a branch of ash he made it. 
From an oak-bough made the 
arrows, 

'ripped with dint, and wingod with 
feathers. 

And the cord In* mad(t of deer¬ 
skin. 

'Fhen he saui to Hiawatha : 

* (kg my son, into the fc^rest, 
Where tint red deer herd tfigetlier, 
Kill for us a famt)us roebuck. 

Kill for us a <leer with antlcTS I ’ 
Fortlt into the fon^st straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his imw and arrow*.; 
And the birds sang round him, oVr 
liim, 

* Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I ’ 
Sang the robin, tlie t qwH’hee, 

Sang the Iduebird, the Owaissa, 

' Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I ’ 

Hptlu* oak-tree, (‘lose Ixeiide hinp 
Sprung the stpiirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the hranDjen, 


Coughed and riiatleied fioin thi- 
oak-trec% 

Laughed, and said hrlwe(!ii his 
laughing, ^ ^ 

* Do not shoot me, Ili.wallia ! 

And thcralibit from his patliway 
Leaped aside, and al a di^taiire 
Sat erect upon his hauiic 
Half in fear and half in fiolir. 
Saying to the little huntc*r. 

Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!' 

Hut he heeded not. nor heard 
tlnan. 

For his thoughts were with tlie 
red d(‘ei : 

C )n their tra«‘ks hi; eyes were ii-: 
lenccl, 

I.eadiiig downward to thr iierr, 

To the ford across the river. 

And as one in sliimhrr walked hr. 

Illddfut in llie idder-hiiHhrs, 
lliere he wailcil tillihe iferrraiiie, 
Idll he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw twoe)es look from the lliif krf, 
Saw two IIIninC point towiiidmatd, 
\nd a «leer i aiiir dmui the pafli- 
wa\% ^ 

l‘leekcf! wuf) IimIv liglif iSitJ 
hliadrrw. 

And his heaii within him ihiUrird, 
'rremblrd like the le.ee. abio.r 
liirn, 

Like the birrli*leai p;ti|iitair*l, 

As the lifer raiiie «{own Ihr fwili* 
way, 

1 iieii, iifion one kiin* iiinediig, 
f iiawiitlia iiiitirtf an arrow ; 

Scarci! a iwig moved with he* 
molimg 

Srarre a leal was stirred or imalrtl j 
Hilt llif* wary lorltiiek Hfatird, 
Stamped with all liis hoof^i io|.irtlirr, 
IjHttmrcI with one fool iiplifird* 
l.eapfd as if |o iiierl !lir atfio'. ; 

All! I hr singing, fatal am*w. 
lakts a wasp ii lui/iaal and Aimg 
liim! 

Dead lie lay there in the 
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liy tlie ford across the river ; 

Beat his timid heart no longer, 

But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 
From the red deer's hide Noko¬ 
mis 

Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deeFs flesh Nokomis 
IVIade a banquet in his honour. 

All the village came and feasted, 
AH the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge- 
taha I 

Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go- 
taysee! 
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When he bound them roiiiid his 
ankles, 

When upon his feet he tied them. 
At each stride a mile he measured ! 

M.uch he questioned old Nokomis 
Of his fether Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his niotlier, 

Of the faiseho<Ki of his father; 

And his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 

‘ 1 will go to Mudjekeewis, 

Sec how fares it with my father, 

At the doorways of the W’est- 
Wind, 

At the portals of the Sunbei! ’ 
From his lodge went Hiawatha, 
Dres.s€d for travel, armed for lumi- 
ing; 

Dressed in deerskin siiirt and 


HIAWATHA ANJ^ MUHJKKEHWIS. 

(JUT oi childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all tlic craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In alDnanly arts and labours. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness, 
That the arrow fell behind him 1 
Strong of arm was H iawatha ; 
i"ie could shoot ten arrows upward, 
Shoot them with such strcngtii and 
swiftness, 

That the tenth had left the bow¬ 
string 

Fre the first to <;arth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Magic mittens made of dcerskiii ; 
When upon his liandshe wore them, 
He ( cmid snjite the rocks asumler, 
He could grind them into powder. 
He hud moccasins enchanl<‘d, 
Magic moccasins of deerskin ; 


leggings, 

Richly wroiigltl \vitli i|iiills aiitl 

wampum: 

On his head his eagle“feather», 
Round hh waist his belt of 
wampum. 

In his hand his bow of ash-wood, 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer; 
In his quivt.T oaken arrows, 

Tipped w’ith jasper, wingeti uitli 
feathers; 

With his mittenb, Minjekaliwun, 
With his moccasins enchanted. 

Warning said the old K<»k«Hnis, 

‘ do not forth, O Hiawatha ! 

I’o the kingdom of the West-Wind, 
To the realms of Miidiekectwih, 
Lest he harm you with his 
Lest he kill you with his cunning I ' 
But the fearless Hiawatha 
I Iceded not her woman’^s warning ; 
Forth he strode into the forest, 

At each stride a milt* he measured ; 
Lurid seemed the sky alane hiip, 
Lurid seemed the earth betjf?ath him, 
Hot. and close the air around hinu 
Filled w'ith sna^kcand fiery vapours, 
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As of J,Him in woods and prairies, 
For his heart was hot within him. 
Like a livinj; coal his heart was. 

Ho he journeyed westward, west- 
%varcl, 

I-eft the fleetest deer behind him, 
Left the antelope and bison ; 
Crossed the rushing I’Aconalia, 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 
Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows ami 
Foxes, 

Passed the dwellings of the Flack- 
feet, 

Came tint<t the Roi:ky Mountains, 
'fo the kingdom of the West*Wind, 
Where upcm the gusty snmmils 
Sat the ancieni IVIiidjekeeavis, 
Ruler c^f the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was liiawatlha 
At the asjKwt of Ins father. 

On the air al'miit him wildly 
'Posswi and streamed ins «lonely 
tresses, 

Cleained like rlrifliiig snou his 
tresses, 

« dared like fslikoodah, flie Mniiel, 
I Jkt* the star uilh fiery tresses* 
Filled Hjlli joy uas Sliidjrkeewi-, 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 

Saw liih youth rise up liehu'c him 
In the fare of lliawaiha. 

Haw the Irauity of Wtnomdi 
From the grave rm up before liiim 
' Welromc! ’ wild he, * Hiawatha, 
l‘o the kingiioin of the \Vc»t-Wind I 
Pong have I lieen waiting for yoii * 
Yrndh h lovely-, age i» lomdy, 
^bmth b fiery, age is frosty; 

You bring Inn k ihe daya departed, 
^'ou firing b.i<;k my youth id 
p.iNsifm, 

Ami the fitumtifiil Weii(»iiali! * 
Many dayn they talked together, 
t listened, wsdlcd, luh 

iiwered: 

Much the iiu|thty Miidjel;wmL» 
ISoasled of his aiicicnt prowess, 


(}{ his periioiLs ad vent ii res, 

His indomitable c'cmrage, 

His invulnerable Iwly. 

Patiently sat Iliaw'atha, 
Listening to his fathtTs Imasliii 
With a smile he sat and listenec 
LtterctI neither threat nor meiiii 
Xeither word nor look betrayed hii 
r»ut his heart was Imi within hit 
^Jki^ a living ctoa! his heart was. 

Then he said, Mf ^fiidjekeenv: 
Is there nolluiig that can harm yr 
Xoihing that )'ou are afraid of 
And the mighty Miuljekrewis, 
Crand and gracious in hisboastii 
Answered, saying, * Him: i'.» i 
thing, 

Nothing blit the black rock )oiKi 
Xothinglmt the fatal WawlMtek 
Aik! he haikeci at Hiawatha 
Willi a wise Im^k and henignaiii 
With a eounleiKiiicc pateriuik 
Looked with priilr upon ilie bcai 
Uf his tall an«i grateful figure, 
Saying, ' U my lliawatiia ! 

I.H there aiiylliing ran liarm ymi 
Any!lung you an^ afraid »»fr’ 

Piiit llie waiy I!!awatli,i 
I’aiisrd awliilr, a‘» if iiiifrriajio 
Hriti hi.% pe.oe, as if re->i»h jug, 

And tiirn answered, *Tti«e i-rn'i 

filing, 

XolliiuK iait tin: biilrtiah yiuidei 
Nothing bui ili€ grral Apiikwa ! 

And m M tidjrkettwk, rising, 
Hlfticlifcl lili Imiici III pliiti; I 
htiinisli, 

iliawsdliat riril iii Irrioi, 

Cried in well-ilisseinblril triloi, 

‘ Kiigo ! kago! do not lota Ii if! 

‘ Ah, kaween ! * Jiaid Miidjrkrni 
* No indeed, I will not fotif ii i?! '* 
Tiicii they talked of oili 
mailers; 

First of lliawallw* ^ bnulifmo 
First of Wiiliiimof ilie E4,4 4\ m 
i If ilif Hoiftli-WifiiL Hliawiiiiilra 
< id the Norlli, KaiiitmiiykkaI 
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Then of Hiawatha’s motherj 
Of the beautiful Wenonah, 

Of her birth upon the meadow^ 

Of her death, as old Nokomis 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, ‘ O Mudjekeewis, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty. 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 
You confess it! you confess it! ’ 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses, 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod assented. 

Then upstarted Hiawatha, 

And with threatening look and 
gesture 

Laid his hand upon the black rock, 
On the fatal Waw])eek laid it, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Rent the jutting crag asunder, 
Smote and crushed it into frag¬ 
ments, 

Hurled them madly at his father, 
The remorseful Mudjekeewis; 
f'or his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West-Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from 
him, 

With the breathing of his nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger, 

Blew them back at his assailant; 
Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragged it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow, 
From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 

Then began the deadly conflict, 
Hand to hand among the moun¬ 
tains ; 

From his eyrie screamed the eagle, 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle; 
Ssu upon the cnigs around them, 
Wheeling flapped his wings above 
^them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 


Beni and lashed the giant bulrush ; 
And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fatal 'W'awbeek; 
Till the earth shook with the 
tumult 

And confusion of the battle, 

And the air was full of shoutings, 
And the thunder of the mountains, 
Starting, answered, * Baim-wawa ! ^ 
Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o’er the moun¬ 
tains, 

Stumbling westward down the 
mountains, 

Three whole days retreated fighti ng, 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West-Wind, 
To- the portals of the Sunset, 

To the earth’s remotest border, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a llamingo 
I Drops into her nest at nightfall, 

I In the ntelancholy marshes. 

I MIoId!’ at length cried Mud- 
i jekeewis, 

i ® Hold, my son, my Hiawatha ! 

^Tis impossible to kill me, 

For you cannot kill the immortal, 

1 have put you to this trial, 

I hit to knowand prove your courage; 
Now receive the prize t>f valour ' 
Hio back to your home and 
people, 

Live among them, toil among ihem, 
(dcanse the earth from all that 
harms it, 

Clear the fishing-grounds and 
rivers, 

Slay all monsters and magicians, 
Ail the Wcndigocs, the giants, 

AH the serpents, the Kenabeeks, 

As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 

Slew the Great Bear of the moun¬ 
tains. 

* And at last when Death dniv^'s 
near you, 

When the awful eyes of Paugiik 
Glare upon yo-u In the darkness, 
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‘From the Master of I-ife tie- 

scending^ 

1, the friend of man, Moiidainin, 
Come to warn you and instruct 
you, 

How by struggle and by Ial,>our 
You shall gain what you have! 
prayed for. 

Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with 
me! ’ 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his ])cd of brandies. 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the tlush of sunset 
Came, aind wrestled with Mon- 
damin; 

At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
¥dt new life and hope and vigour 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of th<‘ sunset 
And the more th(*y strove and 
struggled, 

Stronger still grew {fiavuitba ; 

1111 the darkness fell aroinid them, 
Aufl the heron, the Shnh*'-hulig.cilg 
From her nest among the |iiiie« 
trees, 

Gave a cry t>f laineisbilioii, 

<Iave a scream of pain and faniinr. 
*Tis enough r then «id Mmi 

damin, 

Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

* Sut to-morrow, when the mn 
sets, 

I will anm again l<» try you/ 

And ht‘ vanished, and was 

not ; 

NMuaher sinking as the rain '-mk ■, 
Whether riHing as the. mists 
Hiawatha saw not, knew imi, 

Only saw' that he had vanislicil, 
'Leaving him alona iukI faiiiling, 
With thiginisty lake below liitiu 
Auii the reeling stars alnnc 
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■I On the morrow and die ii- 
i day, 

Wlien the sun throiigli liea\ 
descending, 

Like a red and biiriiing ^ inder 
, From tlie hearth of ihe tin 
; Spirit, 

k’Hi into the western waters. 
Came J^lomlainin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
i Came as silent as flic dew romr 
From the empty air aj^pearitig, 
Into empty air returning, 

1 akiiig shape wlirn rarlli it toiicli 
iUU, invisible to all lurii 
III its coming and its going, 
11uk:c llw*y there 

grliicr 

In the glory of llie hiiiiMrl, 

' nil the darkness fell arouiid ilir 
Till the heron, ilie Shiiii*f»hiiii*|.t» 
M’om her nrst airiotijt llw' pii 
tree',, 

i 'tlcic»l Iter lout! < ly of faiiiiue, 
And Xlomltmiii paused to lisfrii 
1\ill atifl bc.mlilul lie slood llir 
lit lit". g,,iijiimfgii'oii and yeilM 
1A at id ho his |ihiiiic'mib^*u' lim 
W a\rt! and lioddf’il w iih In . biral 
iiig, 

And the ‘o\r.i! of tlie mi« oimfer 
Sloml likr limps of dinv bn 

Aiiti hr rrii d, * ^ ^ f Ii4%ciiii#t! 
Ilriivcly li.ivc you %vrrs!!rd %vi 
piir% 

Hirire liiivc wrrsilrd *i|«itit|y m 
me, 

Awl I III* !\|aslf‘rof Li|f% lio srrs i 
Hi! will giH: lii yoli ihr tiiumpli 
Hirfi he aiiiilrd, and s.iiil . *1 

tiiormw 

hi flic kia day of )i4ii' 
hi till* hinl tlay Ilf ynu § 4 ' tuc,. 
\1 hI will Ci4l»|i5ri 4iif| ii'rriiitisr in 
Makit a teti loi iiir lo In* in, 
Where lltr raiii in.i> fall upon iw 
\\‘here fill' -.liii may » oiiir and msi 






Strip these garments, green and 
^ yellow, 

Strip this nodding plumage from 
me, 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

‘ Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine/ 

And thus saying, he departed; 
Peacefully slept liiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complain- 
ing, 

l^erched upon his lonely wigwam; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near 
him, 

Talking to the darksome forest; 
Heard the sighing of the branches, 
*\s they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind, 
Heard them, as one hears in slum¬ 
ber 

'far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers: 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On tlie seventh day of his fasting, 

( ame with food for 11 iawatlia, 
Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest his hunger should o’ercome 
him, 

Ixst his fasting should be fatal 
But he tasted not, and touclied 
not,^ 

Only said to her, ^Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting, 

Till the darkness fulls around us, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Ch'ying from the desolate marsiu^s, 

1 ells us that the day is ended’ 
Hoineward weeping went Noko- 
mis, 

Sorrowing for her Jliawatlta, 


Fearing lest his strength should kiil 
him, 

Lest his fasting should be fatal 
He meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing east¬ 
ward, 

Lengthened over field and forest, 
Till the sun dropped from the hea¬ 
ven, 

Floating- on the waters westward, 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 
And behold! the young Monda¬ 
min, 

With his soft and shining tresses, 
W ith h is garm ents green and yellow. 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the door- 
w’ay. 

And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 
From the wigwam Liiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Monda- 
min. 

Kouncl about him spun the land¬ 
scape, 

Sky and forest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within 
him, 

As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
1 11 a net to break its meshes. 

Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed look¬ 
ing* 

At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All filone stood Liiawatha, 
i-*aiiting^with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle; 

And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishe¬ 
velled, 

Plumage torn, and garments tat¬ 
tered, 

Dead he lay there in the sunset. 
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And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mon- 
^ damin, 

Stripped his tattered plumage from 
him, 

Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above 
him; 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a cry of pain and anguish! 

Homeward then went liiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven clays of his histiiig 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Monda*- 
min; 

Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Monda- 
min, 

Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and 
garments 

Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

^ Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weedsand insects, ; 
Drove away, with scoffs and shout- I 
ings, 

Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green fea¬ 
ther 

From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, * It is Mondarnin ! 

Yes, the friend of man, Monda- 
min 1 ’ 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 


Showed them where the maize was 
growing, 

Told them of his wondrous visiom 
Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food for ever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to 
yellow, 

And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yel¬ 
low, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from 
off them, 

As he once hiid stripiH^d tlic 
wrestler, 

Gave the first Feast of Momlamim 
And made known unto the tie<iple 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


VI, 

IHAW^ATHA’s FRfEKUS, 

Two good fritmds had iliawatlia, 
Hingh'd out from all llie otlser.;. 
Ihmnd to him in < loses! union. 
And to whom gave fim right 
hand 

Of his heart, in joy anti sorrow ; 
Ghihiabos, the musietan, 

And the very strong man, Kwasiiiti. 
Straight between ihem ran the 
I’latliway, 

Ncvm‘ grew the grass iip«m It; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-hdiers, misrhirf-makers, 
Found no eager ear to liHtern 
I'ould not breed ill-wili between 
them, 

For they^kept each otIitFs iamnsel, 
Spake with nakecl hearts iog€*iiier, 
Pondering miu'lt and imicli con¬ 
triving 

How the tribes of men tiiiglil pros¬ 
per. 
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Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 

Stately as a deer with antlers. 
When he sang, the village lis¬ 
tened ; 

All the warriors gathered round 
him, 

All the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred their souls to pas¬ 
sion, 

Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fash¬ 
ioned 

Flutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in the wood¬ 
land, 

That the wood-birds ceased from 
singing. 

And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, *0 Chibiabos, 

Teach my waves to Bow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing I * 
Yes, the bluebird, tlie Owaissa, 
Envious, said, * (') Clnbialios, 

Teach me tones as wild and wjiy- 
ward, 

Teach me songs as full of frenzy ! ^ 
Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, * O Chibiabos, i 
Teach me tones as sweet and ten¬ 
der, 

Teach me songs as full of glad¬ 
ness 1 * 

And the whippoorwill, Wawo- 
naissa, 

Sobbing, said, ^ 0 Chi!)iabos, 

Teach me tones as melancholy. 
Teach me songs as full of sadness!' 


j All the many sounds of nature 
1 borrowed sweetness from his sino-- 
ing; 

Ail the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 
vSang of beauty, love, and longing; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter, 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers; 

For his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals, 
lie the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved 
him, 

For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 
Never played with other children, 
Never fished and never hunted, 

N ot like other children was he ; 

But they saw that much he fasted, 
Mitch his Manito entreated, 

Much besought his GuardianSpirit. 

^ Lazy Kwasind ! ^ said his mo¬ 
ther, 

‘ In my work you never help me! 

In the Summer you arc roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 

In the Winter you are cowering 
D'erthe firebrands in the wigwam ! 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing; 
With my nets you never help me ! 
At the door my nets are hanging, 
I>ripping, freezing with the water; 
Go and wring them, Yenadizze I 
Go^and dry them in the sunshine I * 
Slowly from the ashes Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer; 
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From the lodge went forth in 
silence, 

Took the nets, that hung' together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without 
breaking, 

Such the strength was in his fingers. 

‘ Lazy Kwasind ! ’ said his father, 

^ In the hunt you never help me ; 
Every bow you touch is broken, 
Snapped asunder every arrow ; 

Yet come with me to the forest, 

You shall bring the hunting home¬ 
ward/ 

Down a narrow pass they wan¬ 
dered, 

Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin, 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 

‘ Wc must go back/ said the ohl 
man, 

* O’er these logs weeannot dainlHjr: 
Not a woodelmck could get tlinnigii 
them, 

Not a scjuirrcl clamber o*er them I ' 
And straightway his {)i}Kt he liglited. 
And sat down to smoke and poiulei*. 
But before his pipe was finished, 

Lo 1 the path was cleared l)efore | 
him; 

Alt the trunks had Kwaslml lifted, * 
'fo the right haml, to the left hand, i 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, i, 
Hurled the cedars liglit as lances. 

® f.azy Kwasind ! ’ said tin* young ! 
men, j 

As they sported in the meailow ; 

‘ Why stand idly looking at ns, 
(.eaning on the rock btdnmi you ? j 
Come and wn^stle with the otluss, ^ 
Let us pitch the quoit Uigether ! ’ | 


Lazy Kwasind made no answ'ei. 
To their challenge made no ans%ver 
Only rose, and, slowly turning. 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers 
Tore it from its deep foundation, 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitched it sheer into the river, 
Sheer into the swift Pauwatin.g', 
Where it still is seen in Sumnif'f. 
Once as down that foaming 
river, 

Down the rapids of Patnvatiiig*, 
Kwasind sailed with his com|'‘an¬ 
ions, 

In the stream he saw a bea\'cr. 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Heavers 
Struggling with the rushiii]. 
currents, 

Rising, sinking in the water. 
Without speaking, without 
ing, 

Kwasind leaped into the river, 
Plunged beneath the bubbling 
Lice, 

Through the whirlpools clia*^t'C 
tlu- beavt?r, 

Fo!lowf'<l him am<sng the island 
Stayed so long hieieath the wafei 
'riiat; his territied {'ompanions 
(Tied, * Alas ! good-byi*to Kwasind' 
Wc shall iK'ver nmre see Kwa¬ 
sind ! ’ 

Hut he leappcared triumphanf. 
And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead ;i«il 
dripping, 

Broughtthe King ofall the Paaa^'rrn. 
And tliesc two, as I have i#»ld 
you, 

Wm-c the friends of Hiawatlta, 
ChilaalKe;, the nuisician, 

And the very strong man, Kwawititl, 
Long they lived in peace togelliri, 
Spake with nake<i hearts Ictgeiliti. 
Pondering much ami much 
t riving 

I low the triliestd men mipja 

pt!r. 






VII. 

HIAWATHA’S SAILING. 

^ Give me of your bark, O Birch- 
Tree ! 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley 1 ; 

I a light canoe will build me, I 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, ! 
That shall float upon the river, f 
like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily I 
' Lay aside your cloak, O Birch- 
Tree I 

Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white-skin 
wrapper! ’ 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 

P>y the rushing Taquanienaw, 

When the birds were singing gaily, 

In the Moon of Leaves were sing- 
; 

And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, ^ Behold me 1 
(■ieezJs, the great Sun, behold me ! ’ 
And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

‘ Tjike my cloak, O Hiawatha! ’ 
With his knife thetree he girdled; 
Just !)eneath its lowest branches, 
just.above the roots, he cut it, 

Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk,from topto bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 

With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbrokc.m 
* <"hve me of your boughs, <) 
Ce<Iar I 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong an<l firm lie- 
neath me i ^ > 

Through the summit of theCedii 


Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 

But it whispered, bending down¬ 
ward, 

‘ Take my boughs, O Hiawatha V 
Down he hewed the boughs of 
cedar, 

Shaped them straightway to a 
framework, 

Like two bows he formed and 
shaped them, 

Like two bended bows together. 
Give me of your roots, O Tama¬ 
rack ! 

Of your flbrous roots, O Larch- 
Tree ! 

My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me ! ’ 
And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its 
tassels, 

Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

^ Take them all, O Hiawatha ! ’ 

^ From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larcli 
Tree, 

Closely^sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

‘(Tivemeofyoiirbalm, OFir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
lliat the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me! ’ 
And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes oi 
darkness, 

Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weep¬ 
ing, 

‘ Take my ])alm, O Hiawatha I ’ 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewitli each seam and 
fissure, 

Made each crevice safe from water* 



Rose the Ugudwash, the sim-fish, 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 
Swung with all his weight upon it, 
Made a whirlpool in the water, 
Whirled the birch-canoe in circles, 
Round and round in gurgling 
eddies, 

Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches, 
Till the water-flags and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Lifting up his disc refulgent, 

Loud he shouted in derision, 

‘ Esa 1 esa ! shame upon you ! 

You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 

You are not the King of Fishes ! * 
Slowly downward, wavering, 
gleaming. 

Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
And again the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatha, 
Heard his challenge of defiance, 
The unnecessary tumult, 

Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of the 
bottom 

Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and fi])re 
Clashing all his plates of armour, 
Gleaming bright with all his war¬ 
paint ; 

In his wrath lie darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine 
Opened his great jaws, and swal¬ 
lowed 

Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into that darksome cavcn 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 
As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunges down the 
rapids, 

Found himself in utter darkness, 
Groped about in helpless wonder, 
Till he felt a great heart beating, 
llirobbing in that utter darkness. 
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; And he smote it in his anger, 
With his fist, the heart of Nairn 
I Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve a 
fibre, 

Heard the water gurgle round Ii 
As he leaped and slaggei 
through it, 

Sick at heart, and faint and wea 
Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety, 
Lest from out the ja%vs of Nahm 
In the turmoil and confusion, 
Forth he might be hurlecl a 
perish. 

And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Frisked and chattered very gail 
Toiled and tugged with Hiawatl 
Till the labour was completed. 

Then said liiawatha to him, 

* O niy little friend, the squirrel, 
Bravely have you tollea to hi 
me; 

Take the thanks of Hiawatha, 
And the name which now he git 
you; 

For hereafter and for ever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaunio, 
Tail-in-aic the hoys shall <“all you 
And again tin; stargi*oii, Nahii 
Gaspe<l and (juivere(l in the wah 
i Then was still, and drift'd hm 
i ward 

! Till he grated on the pebifies, 

, Till the listening Hiawatha 
^ Heard him grate upon the maqP 
. i Felt him stranil upon tiu; |H;bbie 
Knew that Nalmia, King Fiyii 
Lay there dead uptm the margin 
i 'fhen he heard a dang and fla 
' Piiihh 

As ot many wings assembling, 
i , Heard a screaming and confusio 
j As of birds of prey <‘onti:n<iing, 

1 Saw a gleam of light above liiiii, 

I Shining through the ribs of Nalim 
:■ Saw the glittering eyes of sea-giil 
; Of Kayohlik, tlie sea-gulls, pcerin 
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Gazing at him through the opening, 
11 card them saying* to each other, 

^ ’Tis our brother, Hiawatha I ' 

^ And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns: 

‘ O ye sea-gulls ! O my brothers ! 

I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 

With your daws the openings 
widen, 

Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and for ever 
Men shall speak of your achieve¬ 
ments, 

Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, 
Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratch- 
ers! ’ 

And the wild and clamorous sea- 
^ . giiHs 

roiled with beak and daws together, 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 

And from peril and from prison, 
From the body of the sturgeon, 
From the peril of the water, i 

lliey released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near Ms wig¬ 
wam, 

On the margin of the water, I 

And he called to old Nokomis, 
Called and beckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Lyjng lifeless on the pe!)bles, 

Witit the sea-gulls feeding on him. 

^ I have slain the MishoNahma, 
Slain tlie King of Fislies! ’ said he; 

^ Look! the sea-gulls feed upon him, 
Yes, my friends Kayoshk, tlie sea- 
, guhs; 

Drive them not away, Nokomis, 
'Phey have saved me from great 
peril 

In the body of the sturgeon, 

Wait until their meal is ended, 

1111 their craws are full with feast- 
ing, 

THl they liomewarcl fly, at sunset, 

I'o tlieir nests among the marshes; 


Then bring all your pots and kettles, 
And make oil for us in Winter/ 
And she waited till the sun set, 
Till the pallid moon, the Night-sun, 
Rose above the tranquil water, 

Til! Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls, 
From their banquet rose with 
clamour, 

And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands, 
To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 
And Nokomis to her labour, 
Toiling patient in the moonlight, 
Till the sun and moon changed 
places, 

Till the sky was red with sunrise, 
And Kayoshk, the hungry sea-gulls, 
Came back from the reedy islands, 
Clamorous for their morning ban¬ 
quet. 

Three whole days and nights 
alternate 

Old Nokomis and the sea-gulls 
Shipped the oily flesh of Nahma, 
Till the waves washed through the 
rib-bones, 

Till the sea-gulls came no longer, 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the skeleton of Nahma. 

IX. 

HI i\W,A'r'l"I A AN1) 1‘I"I K !■» F .A RI 
FEAI'HER. 

On the shores of (Btche Gurnee, 

Of the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood Nokomis, the old woman, 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
O'er the water pointing westward, 
To the purple clouds of sunset. 

Fierceljr the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 
Set the sky on fire behind him, 

As war-parties, when retreating, 
Burn the prairies on their war-trail; 
And the moon, the Night-sun, 
eastward 
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Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart 1 

I will slay you as you stand there, 
As of old I slew her father! ’ 

But my Hiawatha answered, 
Nothing daunted, fearing nothing: 
^ Big words do not smite like war- 
clubs, 

Boastful breath is not a bow¬ 
string, 

Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 
Deeds are better things than words 
are, 

Actions mightier than boastings! ’ 
Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on, 
That the war-birds ever witnessed. 
All a summer’s day it lasted, 

I^'rom the sunrise to the sunset; 
For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwiin, 

II armless fell the heavy war-club ; 
It could dash the rocks asunder, 
But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 

Leaning on his bow of ash-tree, 
Wounded, weary, and desponding, 
With his mighty war-club broken, 
With his mittens torn aiai tattered, 
And three useless arrows only, 
Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree, 
From whose branches trailed the 
mosses, 

And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man’s Moccasin- 
leather, 

With the fungus white and >^ellow. 
Suddenly from the boughs above 
him 

Sang the Mama, the wood|)ecker: 
‘Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 

At the head of Megissogwon, 

Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 

At their roots the long black 
tresses; 

I’hci'C alone can he be wounded ! ’ 


Winged with feathers, ti|.) 
with jasper, 

Swift flew Hiawatha’s arrow. 
Just as Megissogwon, stooping 
Raised a heavy stone^to throw 
Full upon the crown it struck I’ 
At the roots of his long tresses, 
And he reeled and staggered ' 
ward, 

Piiinging like a wounded bison, 
Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison, ^ 
When the snow is on the prairi' 
Swifter flew the second arrov 
In the pathway of the other, 
Piercing deeper than the other, 
Wounding sorer than the other 
And the knees of IMegissogwon 
Shook like windy reeds bene 
him, 

Bent and trembled like the m&l 
But the third and latest arms 
Swiftest flew, and wounded sor 
And the mighty hlegissngwon 
Saw the ilery eyes of Jhiuguk, 
Saw the eyes of Deatli glare 
him, 

Heard his \-oicc call in the da 
ness ; 

At the feet <?f Hiawatha 
I Jfelcsslay {hr PcarhFeall 
I.ay the mightiest of Magh iaiCii. 

Then the g,rateful Hi.n^atliit, 
('ailed the Mama, the woodpcMl 
From his perch among the hraiic! 
Of the melancholy pine-tire, 
And, in honour of his service, 
Stained witli blood the tidt 
feathers 

On the little head (>£ M.ona; 
-Fven to this day wears it, 
Wears the tuft oferimstni friillic 
As a symbol of Ids service* 
Then he stripped tlie bldri 
wampum 

From the back of Megissogwiiii 
As a trophy cd' the haulc% 

As a signal his ioni|uest. 

On the sh(*re he left the body, 
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Half on land and half in water, 

In the sand his feet were buried, 
And his face w'as in the water, 

And above him, wheeled and 
clamoured 

The Keneu, the great war-eagie, 
Sailing round in narrower circles, 
Hovering nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From the wigwam fliawatha 
Bore the wealth of M'egissogwon, 
All his wealth of skins and wam¬ 
pum, 

Furs of bison and of beaver, 

Furs of sable and of ermine, 
Wampum belts and strings and 
pouches, 

Quivers wrouglit with beads of 
wampum, 

Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 
Homeward then he sailed exult¬ 
ing, 

Homeward through tlieblack pitch- 
water, 

Homeward througli the weltering 
serpents, 

With the trophies of the battle, 
With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokomis, 
On the shore stood Chibiabos, ’ i 
And the very strong man, Kwa- 
sind, 

Waiting for the hero's coming, 
Listening to his song of triumph. 
And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and 
dances, 

Made a joyous fciast, and shouted: 

‘ Honour be to Hiawatha! 

He has slain the great Pearl- 
^ Feather, 

Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 
Him, wlto sent the fiery fever, 

Sent the white fog from the fen- 
iands, 

Sent disease and death among us I ’ 
Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was die memory of M.,ama I « 
And in token of his friendship, [ 


' As a mark of his remembrance, 
j He adorned and decked his pipc- 
i ^ stem 

With the crimson tuft of feathers, 

' With the blood-red crest of Mama. 
: But the wealth of Megissogwon, 
j All the trophies of the battle, 

I He divided with his people, 

I Shared it equally among them. 


X. 

HIAWATHA'S WOOING. 

j ^ As unto the bow the cord is, 

^ So unto the man is woman, 

I Though she bends him, she obeys 
I him, 

I Though she draws him, yet she 
; follows, 

I Useless each without the other 1 ’ 

I Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
[ Said within himself and pondered, 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely laugliing Water, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

/Wed a maiden of your people,’ 
Warning said the old Nokomis; 

* Go not eastward, go not westward, 
l‘'or a stranger, whom we know 
not! 

Like a tire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbour’s homely daughter ; 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers! * 
Thus dissuading spake N okoinis, 
And my^ Hiawatha answered 
Only this ; ‘Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 

' But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight I ’ 
Gravely then said old Nokomis: 

‘ Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Bring not here a useless woman, 
Hands unskilful, feet unwilling; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 
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Heart and hand that move to¬ 
gether, 

Feet that run on willing errands !' 

Smiling answered Hiawatha: 

‘ In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wigwam, 
vShe shall run upon your errands, 
Be your starlight, moonlight, fire¬ 
light, 

Be the sunlight of my people ! ’ 

Still dissuading said Nokomis : 

' Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs 1 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 
There are feuds yet unforgotten, 
Wounds that ache and still may 
open! ’ 

Laughing answered Hiawatha: 

^ For that reason, if no other, 
Would I wed the fair Dacotali, 
That our tribes might be united, 
That old feuds might be forgotten, 
And old wounds be healed for 
ever! ’ 

Thus departed liiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women ; 
Striding over moor and meadow, 
Through interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magic, 

At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Yet the way seemed long before 
him, 

And his heart outran his footsteps ; 
And he journeyed without resting, 
Till he heard the cataract’s laugh¬ 
ter, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 

* Pleasant is the sound I ’ he mur¬ 
mured, 

M^leasant is the voice that calls 
me! ’ 


On the outskirts of the forest 
’Twixt the shadow and the s 
shine, 

Herds of fallow deer were feedi 
But they saw not Hiawatha; 

To his bow lie whispered, ‘ I 
not! ’ 

To his arrow whispered, *Swe 
not!’ 

Sent it singing on its errand, 

To the red heart of the roebuck 
Threw the deer across his shoulc 
And sped forward without pausi 
At the doorway of his wigwai 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Wa1 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushc 
Of the past the old man’s thoug 
ivere, 

And the maiden’s of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat the 
Of the days when with such arw 
He had struck the deer and hisc 
On the hluskoday, the meadow 
Shot tlic wildgoose, dying jaml 
ward, 

On the wing, the clamorous Wau 
Thinking of the great war-i'iartii 
How they came to buy his arnn 
Could not fight witlumt Ins arnn 
Ah, no more siu'h mdde warrior. 
Could be found on earth as th 
were! 

Now the men were all like wonu 
Only used their tongues for wt 
pons I 

She ivas thinking, hunter, 
From aimther tribe and < 

Young and tall and veiy haml.son 
Who^one morning In the Sprin 
time 

Came to buy her iatherV arrows, 


Sat and rc,ste<i in the wigwattl| 
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Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as lie departed. 

She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows i 
To the Falls of Minnehaha ? j 
On the mat her hands lay idle, 1 
And her eyes were very dreamy. I 
Through their thoughts they 
heard a footstep, 

Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with glowing cheek and fore¬ 
head, 

With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 
Straight the ancient Arrow- 
maker 

Looked up gravely from his labour, 
I.aid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at tfie doorway, 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 

‘ fliawatha, you are welcome I ’ 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden, 

Threw the red deer from his shoul¬ 
ders ; 

And the maiden looked up at liirn, 
Looked up from her mat of rushes, 
Said with gentle look and accent, 

* Yoti are welconu^, Hiawatha I ’ 

Very spacious was the wigwam, 
Made o{ deerskin dressed and 
whitened, 

With the Gods of the Dacoiahs 
Drawn and painted an its curtains, 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter, 
liardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before 
tliem, I 

Water brought them from the I 
brooklet, 

Gave them food in earthen vessels, 


Gave them drink in bowls of bass¬ 
wood, 

Listened while the guest was speak- 

Listened while her hither answered; 
B^iit not once her lips she opened, 
Xol a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nursed him in his child¬ 
hood, 

As he told of his companions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful, 

^ After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 

There is peace between the!.)jil>ways 

And the tribe of the Dacotahs.^ 
ITiis continued Hiawatlia, 

AjkI then added, speaking slowly, 

* That this peace may last for ever, 
And our hands be clasped more 

closely, 

And our hearts be more united, 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women ! ^ 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
IHused a momcmt viv. he answered, 
Snacked a little w’hile in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And inade^answer very gravely: 

* Yes, if Minnehaha wishes; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha! * 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood 
^ there, 

! Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to 
say it, 

* I will follow you, my husband I * 
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This was Hiawatha^s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow’-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water; 
Hand in hand they went together, 
Through the woodland and the 
meadow, 

Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance, 
Crying to them from afar off, 

‘ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha! ’ 
And the ancient Arrow-inaker 
Turned again unto his labour, 

Sat down by his^ sunny doorway, 
Murmuring to himself, and saying”: 
‘ Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love 
us! 

Just when they have learned to 
liel]> us, 

When we are old and lean upon 
them, 

Comes a youth with ilaimtiiig 
feathers, 

With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And she follows where he leads lier, 
Leaving all things for the stranger I ’ 
Pleasant was the journey home- 
'ward. 

Through interminable forests, 

Over meadow, over mountain, 
Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 
Though they journeyed very slowly, 
Though his pace he checked and 
slackened 

To the steps of Laughing W'atcr. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
Light he thought her as a feather, 
As the plume upon his liead-gear; 
Cleared the tangled pathway ft n hei, 


Bent aside the swaying branclic 
Made at night a lodge of brand 
And a bed with boughs of hemic 
And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-ti 
All the travelling winds w 
with them, 

O’er the meadow, throngIi 
forest; 

AH the stars of niglit looked 
them, 

Watdied with sleepless eyes tli 
slumber; 

l^'roin his ambush in the oak-tn 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo 
Watched with eager eye.s the love 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from the path bef 
them, 

fleering, peeping from bis burn 
Sat erect upon bis Imuncbes, 
Watched with curious eyes 
lovers. 

Pleasant was tlie journey hor 
ward 1 

I Ail tlie l>irds sang loud and swi!( 
Songs f»f luippiness and hear 
ease; 

Sang the Iduehird, the ( iwaihsa, 
diappy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife love you 
Sang the robin, the Upedice, 

^ Happy are you, Laughing Will 
Having sudi a mfole Imsband !' 
I From the sky the sun benignj 
i Loc#ke<l upon them thnmgh i 
I Jmmcfies, 

,1 Saying to them, H) my dnldrei 
I Love ih Minshine, hate is shadoi 
Life ispdieckered shade and st 
shine, 

Rule by love, O Hiawalha I ’ 
From the sky the n«HHi lool 
I ^ at them, 

I Filled the hwlge witit myslu sph 
' dours, 

Wliispere-d to Ihein, Mt my cj 
. dren, 
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Day ib rebtless, night is quiet^ 
l\Iaii imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water! ’ 
Thus It was they journeyed home- 
w'ard; 

'Fiius it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Jbrought the moonlight, starlight, 
firelight, 

Brought the sunshine of his people, 
iMinnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotalis, 

In the land of handsome women. 


XL 

HIAWAI’HA’S WEDWNOFivAS'r. 

You shall hear how Ihm-lhik- 
Keewis, 

I low the hands{>ine Venatiizze 
Danced at lliawatlnds wedding ; 
i low the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the sweetest of musicians, 
Sang his songs of love and longing*; 
How Jagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous sttjry-tellcr, 
Told his tales of strange adventure, 
That the feast might be more joyous, 
'fhat the time might pass more 
gaily, 

i\nd the guests be more contented. 
Sumptuous was the feast Noko- 
inis 

IMade at Hiawatha’s wedding ; 

All the bowls were matlc of bass¬ 
-wood, 

Wlnte and polished very smoothly, 
All the spoonS-Of horn of'bison, 
Black and polished very smoothly. 
She had sent through all the 
village 

Mebsengers with wandb of willow, 
Ab a sign of invitation, 

As a token of the feasting; 

And the wedding guests assembled 


I Clad in ail their richest raiment, 

I Robes of fiir and belts of wampum, 
j Splendid with their paint and 
I plumage, 

Beautiful with beads and tassels, 
h irst they ate the sturgeon, 
Nahma, 

And the pike, the IMaskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Noko¬ 
mis ; 

Then on pemican they feasted, 
i'^emican and buffalO''. marrow, 
Haunch of deer and hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 

And the lovely Laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them, 
Only waited on the others, 

Only served their guests in silence. 
And when ail the guests had 
finished, 

Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 
From an ample pouch of otter, 
Filled the red-stone pipes for 
smoking 

With tobacco from the South-land, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow, 
And with herbs and leaves of 
fragrance. 

Then she said, ' O Fau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

DaiiC'C for us your merry dances, 
Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please 
us, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 
And our guests be more contented I ^ 
Then the handsome Pau-Fiik- 
Keewis, 

He the idle Yenadmc, 

He the merry mischief-maker, 
Whom the people called the Storm- 
Fool, 

Ros-e-ainong the guests assembled. 
Skilled was he in sports and 
pastimes, 
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In the merry dance of snow-shoes, 
In the play of quoits and ball- 

,, . ; 

Skilled was he in games of hazard, 
In all games of skill and hazard, 
Pugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Kuntassoo, the Game of Plum- 
stones. 

Though the warriors called him 
Faint-heart, 

Called him coward, Shaiigodaya, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 

Little heeded he their jesting, 

Little cared he for their insults, 

For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Puk- 
Keewis. 

Me was dressed in shirt of doe¬ 
skin, 

White and soft, and fringed with 
ermine, 

All inwrought with beads of wam¬ 
pum ; 

lie was dressed in deerskin leg- 

P ringed with hedgehog (tuills and 
ermine, 

And in moccasins of buckskin, 
Thick with quills and beads em¬ 
broidered. 

On his head were plumes of swanks 
down, 

On his heels were tails of foxes, 

In one hand a fan of feathers, 

And a pipe was in the other. 

Barred with streaks of red and 
yellow, 

Streaks of blue and bright ver¬ 
milion, 

Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Kcewis. 
From his forehead fell his tresses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman’s, 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited, 
Hung with braids of scented 
grasses, 

As among the guests assembled, i 
To the sound of flutes and binging, j 
To the sound of drums and voicch, I 


Kose the handsome Pau-I 
Keewis, 

And^ began his mystic dances. 
First he danced a solemn r. 
sure, 

Very slow in step and gesture, 
In and out among the pine-tre< 
Through the shadows and 
sunshine, 

Treading softly like a panther. 
Then more swiftly and still swi 
Whirling*, spinning round in cin 
Leaping o’er the guests asseml: 
IMdying round and round 
wigwam, 

Till the leaves went whirling ’ 
him, 

Till the dust and wind togethe: 
Swept in eddies round about h 
Then along the sandy margi 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea-Wate 
On he sped with frenzied gestt 
Stamped upon the sand, and toi 
it 

Wildly in Uie air around him; 
Till the wind became a whirlwi 
Till the sand was blown and si 
Like great snowdrifts o’er 
laiuLscape, 

Heaping all the shores with S 
Dunes, 

Sa,nd Hills of the Nagow Wudj 
Thus the merry Pau-PukHCei 
Danced his Beggar’s Dance 
please them, 

And, returning, sat down laugl; 
Tliere among the guests assemf) 
Sat and fanned himself sereneh 
With his fan of turkey-feathers’ 
Then they said to Chibiabos, 
'Po the frieml of Hiawatha, 

To the sweetest of all singers, 
To the best of all musicians, 

* Sing to us, O Cliibialitis ! 
Songs of love and songs of longi 
That the feast maybe more joyc 
'Phut the time may pass morega 
And our guests be more contente 





And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
Sang in tones of deep emotion, 
Songs of love and songs of longing; 
Looking still at Hiaw^atba, 

Looking at fair Laughing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in this wise: 

* Onaway ! Awake, beloved! 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest! 
Thou the wikl-bird of the prairie ! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn¬ 
like ! 

‘ If thou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, 1 am happ^, 

As the lilies of the prairie, 

When they feel the dew upon them ! 

‘ Sweet thy breath is as the fra¬ 
grance 

Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 
As their fragrance is at e\’ening, 

In the Moon when leaves are 
falling. 

^ Does not all the blood witliin me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet 
thee, 

Astliespringsto meet the sunshine, 
In the Moon when nights are 
brightest ? 

* Onaway! my heart sings to 

thee, 

Sings with joy when thou art near 
me, 

As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Straw¬ 
berries I 

‘When thou art not pleased, 
beloved, 

Then my heart is sad and darkened, 
As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows 
on it! 

* Wlien thou smilcst, my beloved, 1 
Then my troubled heart is 

brightened, 

As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. ! 


' Smiles the earth, and smile the 
waters, 

Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

^ I myself, myself I behold me! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold 
me! 

O awake, awake, beloved ! 
Onaway ! awake, beloved! ’ 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing; 
And lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Jealous of the sweet musician, 
Jealous of the applause they gave 
him, 

Saw in all the eyes around him, 
Saw in all their looks and gestures, 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hear his pleasant stories, 
His immeasurable mlsehoods. 

Very boastful was lagoo; 

Never heard he an adventure 
But himself liad met a greater; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 

Would you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so flir and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 

Eyer killed so many reindeer, 

Ever trapped so many beaver I 
None could nm so fast as he 
could, 

None could dive so deep as he 
could, 

None could swim so far as he 
could; 

None had made so manyjimrneys, 
None hail seen so many wonders, 
As this wonderful lagoo, 

As this marvellous story-teller I 
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Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people ; 

And whenever a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning,^ 
Talked too much of his achieve¬ 
ments, 

All his hearers cried, ' lagoo ! 
Here’s lagoo come among us! ’ 
He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 

Carved its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer 
sinews; 

He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 

So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s wedding 
Sat lagoo, old and ugly, 

Sat the marvellous story-teller. 

And they said, ^ O good lagoo, 
Tell us now a tale of wonder, 

Tell us of some strange adventure, 
That the feast may l)e more joyous, 
That the time may piiss more 

And our guests be more contented! 
And lagoo answered straight¬ 
way, 

^ You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
You shall hear the strange adven¬ 
tures 

Of Osseo, the Magician, 

From the Evening Star descended.’ 


XII. 

THE SON OF THE EVICNING STAR. 

Can it be the sun descending 
O’er the level plain of water ? 

Or the Red Swan floating, flying, 
Wounded by the magic arrow, 
Staining all the waves with crimson, 
With the crimson of its life“])lood, 


Filling all the air with splendour. 
With the splendour of its plumage 
Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the water; 

All the sky is stained with |3urple, 
All the water flushed with crimson 
No ; it is the Red Swan floating. 
Diving down beneath the water; 
To the sky its wings arc lifted, 
With its blood the waves are red¬ 
dened ! 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through th* 
purple, 

Hangs suspended in the twilight. 
No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 
As he passes through the twilight 
Walks in silence through tin 
heavens. 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said in haste : ^ Behold il 
See the sacred Star of Evening I 
You shall hear a tale of wonder, 
Hear the story of Osseo, 

Son of the Evening Star, Osseo ! 

^ Once, in days more reineni" 
leered, 

Ages nearer the beginning, 

When the heavens were closer it 
us, 

And the Gods were more familiar 
In the North-land lived a hunter. 
With ten young and comely daugln 
ters, 

Tall'and lithe as wands of willow : 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 

She the wilful and the wayward, 
She the silent, dreamy maiden. 
Was the fairest of the sisters, 

* All these women married war¬ 
riors, 

Married'brave and haughty ImH- 
bands; 

Only Oweenee, the youngt‘st, 
Laughed and flouted all her lover-;, 
Allheryoungandhandsomesintor^., 
And then married ohl OssiHj, 
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Old Osseo, poor and ngly, 

Broken with age and weak with 
roughing, 

Always coughing like a squirrel. 

‘ Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 

Froni the Ivvening Star clescended, 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion ! 

AH its fire was^ in his bosom, 

Ail its beauty in his spirit, 

All its mystery in his Tbeing, 

Ail its splendour in his language i 
^ And her lovers, the .rejected, 
flandsome men with belts of wam¬ 
pum, 

Handsome men with paint and 
feathers, 

Ihiinted at her in derision, 

Followed her with jest and laughter. 
But she said : 1 ran* nut for you, 

(Jare not fur your belts of wam])um, 

('are not for your paint and feathers, 
Vauv, not f<u' yourjest.sand laughter; 

I am happy vvitlt Osseo I " 

' i )nre to SOUK* great feast invited, 
'fhrough the damp and dusk of 
evening 

Walked together the ten sisters, 
Walkcal together with their luis- 
bands; 

Slowly followed old Osseo, 

With fair Oweenee beside; him ; 

All the others chatted gaily, 

Tlx'se two only walked in sikmce, 

‘At tile western sky Osseo 
Gaxed intent, as if imploring, 

Often stopped and gained imploring 
At the trembling Star of Fveuing, 
At the tender Star of Woman ; 

An<l they hiaird him murmur softly, 
‘VI//, sitmm/n >umeshin<, A-mt / 

Bity, pity me, my father ! 

“‘Listen!^’ .said the eldest 
sister, 

“ He is praying to his father ! 

What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway, 


Does not break his neck by falling! ” 
And they laughed t.ili all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 
‘ On their pathway through the 
woodlancis 

Lay an oak, by storms uprooted, 
Lay^ the great trunk of an oak-tree, 
Buried half in leave.s and mosses, 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and 
hollow. 

And Osseo, when he saw it, 

Gave a shout, a cry of anguish, 
Leaped into its yawning cavern-— 
At one end went in an old man, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ; 
f'roni the other came a young man, 
Tall and straight and strong and 
handsome. 

‘Thus Osseo was transfigured, 
Urns restored to youth and beauty; 
fUit, alas for good Osseo, 

And for Owcen(;e, the faithful! 
Strangely, too, was she transtigured, 
('hanged into a weak old woman, 
With a staff.she tottered onward, 
W'asted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ! 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

‘ But Osseo turned not from her, 
Walked with slower step beside her. 
Took her hand, as brown and 
withered 

As an oak-Iei..if is in Winter, 
railed her sweetheart, Henemoo- 
sha, 

Soothed her with soft words ci 
kindness., 

Till they reached the lodge of feast- 

'Fill they sat down m the wigwam, 
.Sacred to the Star of ICvening, 

To the tender .Star of Woman. 

‘ Wrapt in visions, lost in dn.'ain- 
ing, 

At the bampiet sat Osseo; 

All were m<!rry, all were happy, 

All were joyous hut Osseo, 
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Neither food nor drink lie tasted, 
Neither did he speak nor listen, 

But as one bewildered sat he, 
Looking dreamily and sadly, 

First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

^ Then a voice was heard, a whis- i 
per, I 

Coming from the starry distance, 
Coming from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and lender; 

And the voice said : O Osseo! 

O my son, my best beloved ! 

Broken are the spells that bound 
you. 

All the charms of the magicians, 

All the magic powers of evil; 

Come to me; ascend, Osseo! 

* “ Taste the food that stands be¬ 

fore you: 

It is blessed and enchanted, 

It has magic virtues in it, 

It will change you to a spirit. 

All your bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer ; 
But the bowls be changed to wam¬ 
pum, 

And the kettles shall be silver; 
They shall shine like shells of scar¬ 
let, 

Likethefireshallgleamandglimmen 

* “And the women shall no longer 
Bear the dreary doom of labour, 

But be changed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 
Painted with the dusky splendours 
()f the skies and clouds of evening! 

* What Osseo heard as whispers, 
What as words he comprehended, 
Was but music to the others, 

Music as of birds afar off. 

Of the whippoorwill afar off, 

Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest. 

^ Then the lodge began to tremble, ' 
Straight began to shake and treat- I 
ble, ^ ^ i 

And they felt it rising, rising, ! 


Slowly through the air ascending, 
From the darkness of the tree-tops. 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 

Till it passed the topmost branches; 
And behold ! the wooden dishes 
All were changed to shells of scar¬ 
let ! 

And behold ! the earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver! 
And the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver, 
And the roof of bark upon them 
As the shining shards of beetles, 

‘ Then Osseo gazed around hinij 
And he saw the nine fair sisters, 
All the sisters and their husbands, 
Changed to birds of various plum¬ 
age. 

Some were jays and some were 
magpies, 

Others thrushes, others blackbirds ; 
And they hopped, and sang, and 
twittered, 

Perked and fluttered all their fea¬ 
thers, 

Strutted in their shining [dumage, 
And their.tails like fans unfokierl. 

*OnIy Oweenee, the youngest, 
Was not duingxnl, l)ut sat in silence, 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, mul ugly, 
Looking sadly at the others ; 

'Pill Osseo, gazing upward, 

(lave another cry of anguish, 

Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 
‘Then returned her youth and 
beauty, 

And her soiled and tattered gar¬ 
ments 

Were transformed ■ to robes of <fr- 

mine, 

And her staff became a feather, 
Yes, a shitiing silver feather I 
‘ AndagainihewigwatHtrembled, 
Swayed and rushed through airy 
<'urrents, 

Through transparent (hnal and 
vapour, 
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And amid celestial splendours 
On the Evening Star alighted^ 

As a snow-flake lialls on snow¬ 
flake, 

As a leaf drops f>n a river, 

As the thistle-down cm water, 
*l*'orth witli c'heeiful weirds of 
welcome 

Came the father of Osseo, 
lie with radiant locks of silver, 
lie with eyes serene and tender* 
And he said: My son, Osseo, , 
Hang the cage of birds you bring 
there, 

Hang the ea|(e with rods of silver, 
And the birds with glistening 
fe«ithcrs, 

At the doorway of my wigwam."’ 

*At the door he hung the bird- 
cage, 

And they entered in and gladly 
Listened to Hsseo’s father, 

Ruler of the Star of hlvening, 

As he mid: O my Osseo! 

I have had compassion on you, 
(ilven you back your youth and 
l>cauty, 

Into birds of various plumage 
Changed your sisters and their 
husbands; 

Changed them thus because they 
mocked you 

In the figure of the old mam 
In that iispccl sad and wrinkled, 

< ould not s<!c yt>ui” heart of passion, 
ijmkl iiot see your youth iiiimorlal; 

()iily < )weenee, the faithful, 

Saw your naked }i(*art and loved 
you. 

^'Mn the lodge that glimmers 
yontler, 

in the little .star tiiat twinkles 
'rhrougli tile viipoitr.s, on the left 
hand, 

Lives tlie tmviiats Evil Spirit, 

The Wabeno, the magician, 

Who transhinnetl yon to an old 
Ilium j 




fake heed lest his beams fall on you, 
For the rays he darts around him 
^ Are the power of his enchantment, 
Are the arrows that he uses.*" 

‘ hfany years, in peace and quiet, 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osseo with his father; 

; l^lany years, in song and flutter, 

At the doorway of the wigwam 
Hung the cage with rods of silver, 
And fair Oweenee, the faithful, 
bore a son unto Osseo, 

With the beauty of his mother, 
With the courage of his father. 
‘And the boy grew up and 
prospered, 

And Osseo, to delight him, 

Made him little bows and arrows, 
Opened the great cage of silver, 
And let loose his aunts and uncles, 
AH those birds with glossy feathers, 
h'or his little son to shoot at. 

‘ Round and round they wheeled 
and darted, 

Filjed. the Evening Star with music, 
With their songs of joy and free¬ 
dom ; 

Filled the Evening Star with 
splendour, 

With the fluttering of their plum- 

I ill the boy, the little hunter, 

Bent his bow and shot an arrow, 
Sliot a swift and fatal arrow, 

And a bird, with shining feaihcr.s, 
At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

* But, 0 wondrous transforma¬ 
tion 1 

‘Twas no bird he saw before him, 
"Twas a beautiful young woman, 
WHtli the arrow in her bosom ! 

‘ When her blood fell on the 
planet, 

On the sacred Star of Evening, 
Broken was tlie spell of magic, 
Fowerkss was the strange enchant¬ 
ment, 

And the youth, tlie fearless bowman, 



Suddenly felt himself descending, 
Held by unseen hands, but sinking 
Downward through the empty 
spaces, 

Downward through the clouds and 
vapours. 

Till he rested on an island, 

On an island, green and grassy, 
Yonder in the Big-Sea-Water. 

‘ After him he saw descending 
All the birds with shining feathers, 
Fluttering, falling, wafted down¬ 
ward, 

Like the painted leaves of Autumn; 
And the lodge with poles of silver, 
With its roof like wings of beetles, 
Like the shining shards of beetles, 
13y the winds of heaven uplifted, 
Slowly sank upon the island, 
Bringing back the good Osseo, 
Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 
‘Then the birds, again trans¬ 
figured, 

Reassumed the shape of mortals, 
Took their shape, hut not their 
stature; 

They remained as Little People, 
Like the pigmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 
And on pleasant nights of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was sh ining, 
Hand in hand they danced together 
Oh the island^s craggy headlands, 
i )n the sand-beach low and level. 

‘ Still their glittering lodge is seen 
there 

On the tranquil Summer evenings, 
And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy 
voices, 

Sees them dancing in the starlight!^ , 
When the story was completed, j 
When the wondrous tale was ended, ' 
Looking round upon his listeners, 
Solemnly lagoo added: 

‘ There are great men, 1 have known 
such, 

Whom their people understand not, 
W'hom they even make a jest of, 
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Scoff and jeer at in derision. 
From the story of Osseo 
Let us learn the fate of jesters 
All the wedding guests delig' 
Listened to the marvellous sto 
Listened laughing and applaud 
And they whispered to each otl 
‘ Does he mean himself, I worn 
And are we the aunts and imc! 

Then again sang Chilriabos, 
Sang a song of love and loiigin 
In those accents sweet and ten 
In those tones of pensive sadm 
Sang a maiden’s lamentation 
For her lover, her Algoncjuin. 

I ‘When 1 think of my ])elov(‘ 
Ah me ! think of my beloved, 
When my heart is thinking of 1 
O my sweetheart, my Algonqu 
‘ Ah me! when 1 parted from I 
Round my neck he hung 
wampunij 

As a pledge, the snow*u 

wampum, 

O my sweetheart, my Algonqu 
‘ I will go with you, he whlspi* 
Ah irui ! t(» your nativi; (^ountiy 
Let me go with you, luj whispe 
() my swc‘etheart, my Algoiupi: 

‘ Far awa>q away, f unsweiau 
Very far away, I answered, 

Ah me! is my native country,* 
f) my sweeth<*ari, my Algoni|iii 
‘When I looked hack t#,hel 
him, 

Where we parted*, to behold hi 
Afternic he still was ga/.ing, • 
() my sweetheart, my 
‘ liy the he stii! was Hlami 
By the fallen tree was i4t;iiKling' 
Tiiat had droppiul into the wat 
< > my sweetheart, my Algoru|iil 
‘ When 1 think of my belovti 
Ah me ! think of my helovcd, 
When my heart is thinking ol li 
() my sweethcu'irl, my Algoiwnii 
Such was IfiawathaH Weddi 
Such the dance 4 d Ikm-Ptik-Kec' 
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Such the story of lagoo, 

Such the songs of Chibiabos; 
Thus the wedding banquet ended. 
And the wedding guests departed, 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha. 


XIIL 

BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed, 
In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful I 
Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 
Sing the Blessing of the Cornfields! 

Buried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
Buried were all warlike weapons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nat ions; 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the birch-canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot^' the deer and trapped the 
beav6r; 

Unmolested worked the women, 
Made4heir spgar from the maple, 
Cliathered wild rice in the meadows, 
Uressed the skins of deer and 
beaver. 

All around the happy village 
Stood the maizc-fiekls, green and 
shining, 

W%ved the green plumes of Mon- 
daniin," 

Wave4 his soft and sunny tresses, 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
’Twas t|ie women who in Spring- 
.time ‘ 

I ‘lanted t|e l)road fields and fruitful, 
Burled in the earth Mondamin; 
’Twas the women who In Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of liarvesi, 
Stripped tint garments from Mon- 
dam in, 

Ivven as Hiawatha taught them. 


' Once, when all the maize was 
planted, 

Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful, 

' Spake and said to Minnehaha, 

To his wife, the Laughing Water: 

‘ You shall bless to-night the corn¬ 
fields, 

Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize- 
ear I 

Mn the night, when all is silence, 
j In the night, when all is darkness, 

, When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepah- 
win, 

Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can .see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 

, Rouh'd the borders of the corn¬ 
fields, 

j Covered by your tresses only, 
i Robed with darkness as a gannent. 
^Thus the fields shall be more 
fruitful, 

And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pali-puk- 
keena. 

Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear¬ 
skin, 

i King of all the caterpillars! ’ 

' On the tree-tops near the (’orn- 
‘ fields 

.Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 

, Kahgahgee, the King of 'Ravens, 
With his band of lilack marauders. 
And they laughed at Hiawallta, ■ 
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Till the tree-tops shook with 
laughter, 

With their melancholy laughter, 

At the words of Hiawatha. 

‘ Hear him ! ^ said they; ‘ hear the 
Wise Man, 

Hear the plots of Hiawatha I ’ 

When the noiseless night de¬ 
scended 

Broad and dark o’er field and forest, 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing sang among the hem¬ 
locks, 

And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shut the doors of all the wigwams, 
From her bed rose LaughingWater, 
Laid aside her garments wholly, 
And with darkness clothed and 
guarded, 

Unashamed and unaffrighted, 
Walked securely round the corn¬ 
fields, 

Drew the sacred magic circle 
Of her footprints round the corn¬ 
fields. 

No one but the Midnight (>nly 
Saw her beauty in the darkness ; 
No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom; 
Guskewau, the darkness, wrapped 
her 

Closely in his sacred mantle, 

So that none might see her beauty, 
So that none» might boast, * I saw 
her 1 ’ 

On the morrow, as the day 
dawned, 

Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
(.lathered all his l:)lack marauders, 
Crows and blackbirds, jays and 
ravens, 

(Jlamorous on the dusky tree-tops, 
And descended, fast and fearless, 
On the fields of Hiawatha, 

On the grave of the Mondam in. 

‘ We will drag .Mondamin/ salt! 
they, 

* From the grave where he is buried, 


Spite of all the magic circles 
Laughing Water draws around it, 
Spite of all the sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it!' 

But the wary Hiawatha, 

Ever thoughtful, careful, watchful, 
Had o’erheard the scornful laughici 
When they mocked him from tin 
tree-tops. 

^ Kaw ! ’ he said, * my friends the 
ravens! 

Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens! 

I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten ! 
He had risen before the day- 
break, 

He had spread o'er all the corn* 
fields 

Snares to catch the black marau¬ 
ders, 

And was lying now in ambusli 
In the neighbouring grove of pine- 
trees, 

Waiting for the crows and Idack- 
birds, 

Waiting for the jays and ravens* 
S<)on ti'iey came with caw ,ant 
damour, 

Rush wings and cry cT vuhxss, 
'fo their work of devastatiim,^ 
Settling «iown upon the c'oridields 
Delving deep with beak and talon 
For the body of Momiamin. 

And with all their craft and cunning 
All their skill In w*ilc« of warfare, 
I'liey penreived no danger wki 
them, 

Till their daws became entangled, 
'fill they found themselves im 
firisoned 

In the smires of Hiawatha* 

Fnnn his plaee ainbush cann 

he, 

Striding terrible among them, 

And so awful wsis hh a»|icct 
llial the bravestquaikal with terioi 
Without mercy he dcHtroyed Itieii 
Right and left, !>y tens and 
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And their wrcitliccl? lifekh^^ brjdies 
Hung aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Round the consecraled conillekisy 
As a signal of his vengeance^ 

As a warning to marauders. 

Only Kahgahgee, the leader, 
Kahgjiligeei the King of Ravens^ 
lie alone was sparred among tlicni 
As a hostage for his people. 

\\‘ith his prisoiier-strmg he bound 
himj 

I.cd him captive to his wigwam. 
Tied him fast with cords of clm- 
bark 

To the rklge-fwle of his wigw'am. 

* Kaligaligeoj my raven ! ^ said he, 
* You the leader of the robljers, 

You the i>Iotler of this mischief, 
The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hcdd yoti, 

As a hostage for your pcmpkc 
As a pledge of gc^ behaviour! ’ 

^ And he left him, ^rim and sulky, 
Hitting in the inemning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam, 
Croaking fiercely his displeasure. 
Flapping his great sable pinions, 
Vainly strugfling for his freedom, 
Vainly calling on his people! 
Hummer passed, and wShawon- 
dasee 

Breathed his sighs o’er all the 
landscape, 

From the South-land sent his 
ardours, 

Wafted kisses warm and tender; 
And the maixe-hcld gu'ew and 
ripened, 

Till it stood in all the splendour 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
i )f its tassels ami its plumagt*. 

And the maizc-i'urs full and shining 
Ckamed from bursting sheaths of 
verdure. 

Then Nolwnnis, the old woman, 
Hpakc, and said to Minnehaha: 
*’ris the l^loon when leaves are 
falling; 


All the wiid-rke has been gathered, 
And the maize is ripe and ready; 
Let us gather in the harvest, 

Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels, 
Of his garments green and yellow! ’ 
And the merry Laughing Water 
Went rejoicin|,^ from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, ok! and wrinkled, 
And they called the women round 
them, 

Called the young men and the 
maidens, 

To the harvest of the cornfields, 
'fo the husking of the maize-ear, 

^ f>n the borcler of the forest, 
Underneath thefragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men and the warriors 
Smoking in the pleasant shadow. 
In uninterrupted silence 
Lookti<l they at the .gamesome 
labour 

Of the young men and the women; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 

To their laughter and their singing, 
Heard them chattering like the 
magpies, 

Heard them laughing like the blue- 
jays, 

11 card them singing like the robins. 

Ami whene’er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear In the husking, 
Found a inaize-ear red as blood 
is, 

‘ \ushka ! ’ cried they all together, 
‘ Xushka! you shall have a sweet¬ 
heart, 

shall have a luiiidsorne hus¬ 
band I * 

‘ Ugh 1 ’ tl'Ui old men all responded 
k’rom tlieir seats beneath the pine- 
trees. 

And whenekr a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in husking, 
kkmnd a maize»ear in the husking 
Iliighted, mildewed, or misshapen, 
Then they laughed and sang to- 
gctlier, 
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Crept and limped about the corn¬ 
fields, 

IMimicked in their gait and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together: 

‘ Wagemin, the thief of cornfields I 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize- 
ear! * 

Till the cornfields rang with 
laughter, 

Till from Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens,^ 
Screamed and quivered in his 
anger, 

And from all the neighbouring 
tree-tops 

Cawed and croaked the black 
marauders. 

* Ugh ! ’ the old men all responded, 
From their seats beneath the pine- 
trees ! 


XIV. 

lUCTURB-WRrriNG. 

In those days said Hiawatha, 

how all things fade and 
perish! 

Frora the memory of the old men 
ikiss away the great traditions, 
1'he achievements of the warriors, 
The adventures of the hunters, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

AH the marvellous dreams and 
visions 

Of the J ossakeeds, the Prophets! 
‘‘Great men die and are for¬ 
gotten, 

Wise men speak; their words of 
wisdom 

Perish in the ears that hear them, 
Do not reach the generations^ 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall 
be ! 


‘ On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no signs, no figures painted; 
Who are in those graves we know 
not, 

Only know they are our fathers. 

Of what kith they are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Itagle, Bear, or Beaver, 

They descended, this we know not, 
Only know they are our fathers. 

‘ Face to face we speak together, 
But ’we cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar olT; 
Cannot send a secret message, 

But the bearer learns our secret, 
May pervert it, may betray it, 

May reveal it unto others/ 

Thus said Pliawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 

Pondering, musing in the forest, 
On the welfare of his people. 

From his pouch he took his 
colours. 

Took his paints of different colours. 
On the smooth bark of a birt:h-tree 
l‘ainted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 

And each figure had a meaning, 
luich some word or thought sug¬ 
gested. 

Gitche Manito the .Mighty, 

He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of tlie heavens. 
IWerywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symbol 
Mitche Manito the Mighty, 

He the dreadful Spirit of hXul, 

As a serpent was depicted, 

As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 
Very crafty, very cunning, 

Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 

Was the meaning of this symlafi. 
Life and Death he drew as 
circles, 

Life was white, but Dcatli was 
darkened; 
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Sun and moon and stars he painted, 
I\!aii and beast, and fish and reptile, 
Forests, mountains, lakes, and 
rivers. 

For the earth he drew a straight 
line, 

For^the sky a bow' above it; 

White the space between for da>'- 
time, 

Filled with little stars for night¬ 
time ; 

Dn the left a point for sunrise, 

On the right a point for sunset, 

On the to]> a point for noontide, 
And for rain and cloudy weather 
Wimxig lines descending from it. 
Footprints pointing towards a 
wigwam 

Were a sign of invitation, 

Were a sign of guests assemiding ; 
bloody hands %vith palms iiplifual 
Were a symlKd (d destructivm, 
Were a hostile sign and symbol 
All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his womlcring people, 
Aik! interpreted their meaning, 
And he said; * Jlchold, your grave- 
pijsts 

I lave no mark, no sign, nor symbol 
i Ui and paint them all with figures; 
Fadi one with its household syin- 
fjol, 

With its own mure.stral Totem ; 

So that tluKa: wlu) follow after 
May distinguish them ami know 

tlieiii.* 

And limy painted on Urn grave- 
posts, 

Uii the graves ycl unforgotten, 

Mo h Ids (»wn amestnil Totem, 

Mm h the syiiibol of his house- 

holii; 

Figiires of the Hear and Heindeei, 
Of llie 1‘urtle, f'raiie, and Heaver, 
Mil h inveitefi as a token 
*i‘hfil the inuior was ifeparted, 
'lli.il the * hief who liore the symbol 
I ay liiiiiealli in dust and .islies. 


And the Jossakecds, the Pro¬ 
phets, 

The Wabenobj the Magicians, 

And the Medicine-men, the Medas, 
Fainted upon bark and deerskin 
Figures for the songs they chanted, 
For each song a separate symbol, 
Figures mystical and awful, 
Figures strange and brightly 
coloured ; 

And each figure had its meaning, 
Each some magic song suggested. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light through ail the 
heaven; 

, The Great Serpent, the-'Kenabeek, 

I With his bloody crest erected, 
Creeping, looking into heaven ; 

In the sky the sun, that listens, 
And the moon eclipsed and dying ; 
Owl and eagle, crane and hen- 
hawk, 

And the cormorant, bird of magic; 
Headless men, that walk the 
heavtms, 

Bodies lying pierced with arrows, 
Bloody hands of death uplifted, 
Flags on graves, and great ’war- 
captains 

Grasping both the earth and 
heaven I 

Such as these the shapes they 
painted 

On the birch-bark and the deer¬ 
skin ; 

Songs of war and songs of hunting, 
S(«igs of medicine and of magic. 
All were written in tliese figures, 
For ea<*h figure had its meaning, 
Mach its separate song recorded. 
Nor forgotten was the l-uve- 
Song, 

Hlie most subtle of all medicines, 
'The most pcitent spell of magic, 
l)angerous more than war or hunt- 
iiig I 

TliUb ilte Love-Song was recorded, 
Symbol and interpretation. 
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First a human figure standing, 
Painted in the brightest scarlet; 
"Tis the lover, the musician, 

And the meaning is, ‘ My painting 
Makes me powerful over others.’ 

Then the figure seated, singing, 
Playing on a drum of magic, 

And the interpretation, ‘ Listen ! 
’Tis my voice you hear, my sing¬ 
ing!’ 

Then the same red figure seated 
In the shelter of a wigwam, 

And the meaning of the symbol, 

‘ I will come and sit beside you 
In the mystery of my passion ! ’ 
Then two figures, man and 
woman, 

Standing hand in hand together 
With their hands so clasped to¬ 
gether 

That they seem in one united. 

And the words thus represented 
Are, ‘ I see your heart within 
you, 

And your cheeks are red with 
l^lushes ! ’ 

Next the maiden on an island, 

In the centre of *an island ; 

And the song this shape suggested 
Was, ^ Though you were at a dis¬ 
tance, 

Were upon some far-off island, 
Such the spell I cast upon you. 
Such the magic power of passion, 

I could straightway draw you to 
me! ’ 

Then the figure of the maiden 
Sleeping, and the lover near her, 
Whispering to her in her slumbers, 
Saying, Though you were far from 
me 

In the land of Sleep and Silence, 
Still the voice of love would reach 
you!' 

And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a circle, 

Drawn within a magic circle; 

And the image had this meaning: 


^ Naked lies your heart before me, 
To your naked heart I whisper! ’ 
Thus it was that Hiawatha, 

In his wisdom, taught the people 
All the mysteries of painting, 

All the art of Picture-Writing, 

On the smooth bark of the birch- 
tree, 

On the white skin of the reindeer, 
On the grave-posts of the village. 


XV. 

HIAWATHA’S LAMENTATION. 

In those days the Evil Spirits, 

All the Manitos of mischief, 
Fearing Hiawatha’s wisdom, 

And his love for Chibiabos, 

Jealous of their faithful friendship, 
And their noble words and actions, 
Made at length a league against 
them, 

To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 

Often said to Chibiabos, 

* O my brother! do not leave me, 
Lest the Evil Spirits harm you i ’ 
Chibiabos, young and heedless, 
Laughing shook his coal-black 

tresses, 

Answered ever sweet and childlike, 

* Do not fear for me, 0 brother I 
Harm and evil come not near me!’ 

Once when Peboan, the Winter, 
Roofed with ice the Big-Sea- 
Water, 

When the snow-flakes, whirling 
downward, 

Hissed among the withered oak- 
leaves, 

Changed the pine-trees into wig¬ 
wams, 

Covered all the earth with silence,*— 
Armed with arrows, shod with 
snow-shoes, 

bleeding not his brother’s warning, 
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Fearing not the Evil Spirits^ 

Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos, 

Right across the Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before 
him. 

With the wind and snow he 
followed, 

O’p the treacherous ice he followed, 
Wild with all the fierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 
But beneath, the Evil Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him, 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath 
him, 

Dragged him downward to the 
bottom, 

Buried in the sand his body. 
Unktahee, the god of water, 

He the god of the Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Clitche Gurnee. 

l"rom the headlands lliawatlia 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 
Such a fearful lamentation, 

'iliat the bison paused to listen. 
And the wolves howled from the 
pntiries, 

And the thunder in the distance 
Starting answered * Baim-wawa 1 ’ 
Then his face with black he 
painted, 

With his robe his head he covered, 
In his wigwam sat lamenting, 
Seven long weeks he sat lamenting, 
Uttering still this moan of 
sorrow 

* He is dead, the sweet musician I 
He the sweetest of all singers I 
He has gone from us for ever, 

He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 

To the Master of all singing! 

(,} my brother, Chibiabos! 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved their dark green fans al)o\'c 
him, 

Wa\-ed tlieir purple coiiesabove him, 


Sighing with him to console him, 
Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 
Came the Spring, and all the 
forest 

Looked in vain for Chibiabos; 
Sighed the rivulet, Sebowislia, 
Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 
From the tree-tops sang the 
bluebird, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

^ Chibiabos ! Chibiabos I 
He is dead, the sweet musician !' 
From the wigwam sang the 
robin. 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

‘ Chibiabos! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweetest singer ! ’ 
And at night through all the 
forest 

Went the whippoorwill complain- 
ing, 

i Wailing went the Wawoiiaissa, 

‘ Clnl>ia])os ! Chibiabos ! 

He is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers I * 
llicn the medicine-men, the 
Medas, 

The magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the Jossakeeds, the prophets, 
Came to visit Hiawatha; 

Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 
To appease him, to console him, 
Walked in silent grave procession, 
Bearing each a pouch of healing, 
Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, 
Pilled with magic roots and sim- 
ples. 

Filled with very potent medicines. 
When he heard their steps ap¬ 
proaching, 

Hiawatha ceased lamentjng, 

Called no more'on Chibiabos; 
Naught he questioned, naught he 
answered, 

But his mournful head uncovered, 
Pla>m his face the mourning ^colours 
Washed he slowly and in silence, 
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Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 
There a magic drink they gave 
him, 

Made of Nahma-wusk, the spear¬ 
mint, 

And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow, 
Roots of power, and herbs of heal- 
ing; 

Beat their drums, and shook their 
rattles; 

Chanted singly and in chorus, 
Mystic songs like these, they 
chanted. 

‘ I myself, myself 1 behold me ! 
’Tis the great Gray Eagle talk- 
ing; ^ 

Come, ye white crows, come and 
hear him ! 

The loud-speaking thunder helps 
me; 

All the unseen spirits help me ; 

1 can hear their voices calling, 

All around the sky I hear them! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 
I can heal you, Hiawatha ! ’ 

‘ Hi-au-ha ! ’ replied the chorus, 
‘Way-ha-way 1' the mystic chorus. 
‘ Friends of mine are all the 
serpents! 

Hear me shake my skin of hen- 
hawk I 

Mahng, the white loon, I can kill 
him; 

I can shoot your heart and kill it! 

I can blow you strong, my brother, 
1 can heal you, Hiawatha ! * 

^ Hi-au-ha ! ^ replied the chorus, 
‘ Way-ha-way! ’ the mystic chorus. 

^ I myself, myself! the prophet! 
When I speak the wigwam trem¬ 
bles, 

Shakes the Sacred Lodge with 
terror, 

Hands unseen begin to shake it! 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath 
me! 


I can blow you strong, my brother! 
Rise and speak, O Hiawatha ! ’ 

‘ Hi-au-ha! ’ replied the chorus, 

' Way-ha-way! ’ the mystic chorus. 
Then they shook their medicine- 
pouches 

O’er the head of Hiawatha, 

Danced their medicine-dance 
around him; 

And upstarting wild and haggard, 
Like a man from dreams awakened, 
Fie was healed of all his madness. 
As the clouds are swept from 
heaven, 

Straightway from his brain de¬ 
parted 

All his moody melancholy ; 

As the ice is swept from rivers, 
Straightway from his heart cle* 
parted 

All his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters, 
From the sands of Gitchc Chnnee 
Summoned iiiawatha’s brother. 
And so mighty was the^ magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 

Tliat he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea-Waler ; 
From the sand he rose and listencHl, 
Heard the music and the .singing, 
Came, obedient to the summons, 
To the doorway of the wigwam, 
But to enter they forbade him. 
Through a chink a coal they gave 
him, 

Through the door a burning fire¬ 
brand; 

Ruler in the Land of Spirits, 

Ruler o’er the dead, they made 
him, 

Telling him a fire to kindle 
F'cr all those that died thereafter, 
Camp-fires for their night cnaimp- 
ments 

On their solitary journey 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 
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From the village i»f Iiib eliild- 
hood, 

J'rom the Iioiiies of those who knew 

hinij 

Fassing bileiii through the foresh 
Like li siiK^ke-wreath wafted side¬ 
ways, ^ 

Slowly vanislied Chibiubos! 

Where he passed, the branches 
moved m>t, 

Where he trod, the grasses bent 
not, 

And the fallen leaves of last year 
Made no sound Ixmeath his foot- 
^ steps. 

‘Four wliole days lie journeyed 
onward 

Down the jiatluvay of the dead 
men; 

ihi the dead-num's strawberry 
feasted, 

Frossed the melancholy river, 
c hi the swinging log he crossed it, 
Fame unto the f.ake of Silver, 

In the Stone Fanoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Llessed, 

'r«> the land of ghosts and sliadmvs. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 
Many weary spirits saw he, 
banting under heavy Inirdens, 
Laden with war-clubs, bows and 
arrows, 

Kobccs of fur, and pots and kettles, 
And with food that friends hacl 
r’jvru 

{■'or tiiat solitary jcnirney. 

‘ Ay i why do the living,’ siii<l 
lliey, 

* I.ay siK’h heavy burdens on us ! 
Ikdter were it iu go iiaked^ 

Better warn* it to go fasting, 

Ilian to bear stsch heavy burdens 
t hi our long and weary journey I ’ 

Forth then issued Hiawatha, 
Wandered eastward, wandered 
westward, 

Teaching men the use of .simples 
And the antidotes for poisons, 


And the cure of all diseases. 

Thus was first made known to 
mortals 

All the mystery of Medaiiiin, 

All the sacred art of healing. 


XVL 

PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk- 
Keeivis, 

He, the handsome ^'enadizze, 
Whom the people called the Storm 
Fool, 

Ye.xed the village with disturbance; 
You shall hear of all his mischief, 
And his flight from Hiawatha, 

And his wondrous transmigrations, 
And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitche Gurnee, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water 
Stood^ the lodge of Pau-lhik- 
Keewis, 

It was he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sand.i to¬ 
gether, 

(Jn the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
When, among the guests assem¬ 
bled, 

I-ie so merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha’s wedding, 
Danced the P>eggar’s Dance to 
please them. 

Now, in search of new adven¬ 
tures, 

From his^ lodge went Paii-ihik- 
Iveewis, 

Came with speed into the villager, 
Found tlie young men all assemliled 
In the lodge of old lagoo, 

; Listening to his monstrous stories, 

. 'To his wonderful adventures, 
j I le was telling them the story 
j Of Ojeeg, the Summer-Maker, 
j How he made a hole in heaven, 
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How he clLnibed up into heaven. 
And let out the summer-weather. 
The perpetual, pleasant Summer ; 
How the Otter first essayed it; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and 
Badger 

Tried in turn the great achieve¬ 
ment, 

From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the 
heavens, 

Smote against the sky their fore¬ 
heads, 

Cracked the sky, but could not 
break it; 

How the Wolverine, uprising, 

Made him ready for the encounter, 
Bent his knees down, like a 
squirrel, 

Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

‘ Once he leaped,’ said old lagoo, 
' Once he leaped, and lo ! above 
him 

Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it; 
'ihvice he leaped, and lo ! above 
him 

Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest! 
'fhricc he leaped, and lo I above 
him 

ikokc the shattered sky asunder, 
And he disappeared within it, 

And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 
With a bound went in behind 
him ! ’ 

‘ Hark you! ’ shouted Paii-Puk- 
Keewis 

As he entered at the doorway ; 

* I am tired of all this talking, 
'Firkl of old lagoo’s stories, 

Tired of Pliawatha’s wisdom. 

Here is something to amuse^you, 
Jkitter than this endless talking.’ 

Then from out his pouch of wolf¬ 
skin 

f'orth he drew, with solemn 
mtinner, 


All the game of Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 
White on one side were they 
painted, 

And vermilion on the other; 

Two Kenabeeks or great serp^^^^^? 
Two Ininewug or wedge-men, 

One great war-club, Pugamaugun, 
And one slender fish, the Keego, 

Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 
And three Sheshebwug or duck- 
lings. ^ 

All were made of bone and painted, 
All except the Ozawabeeks; 

These were brass, on one side 
burnished, 

And were black upon the otlier. 

In a wooden bowl he placed them, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
Threw them on the ground before 
him. 

Thus exclaiming and explaining: 

‘ Red side up are all the pieces,^ 
And one great Kenabeek standing 
On the bright side of a brass-piece, 
On a burnished Ozawabeek; 
Thirteen tens and eight are 
counted.’ 

Then again he shook the piece.-, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
Tlirew them on the ground lielbre 
him, 

Still exclaiming and explaining : 

‘ White are both the great Kciia* 
beeks, 

White the Ininewug, the wedge- 
men, 

Red are all the other pieces; 

Five lens and an eight are counted.’ 
Thus he taught the game of 
hazard, 

Thus displayed it and explained it, 
Running through its various 
chances, 

Various changes, various mean- 
ings. ^ , 

'Fwenty curious eyes stared «d hnii, 
Full of eagerness stared at him. 
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* Ufaiiy ^allies,* ‘^aid c^ld laj^no, 

* !\Iaiiy games of skill and hazard 
Have I seen in different nations, 
Have I played indifferent coiintric^s. 
i le who plays with old liigoo 
iVliist have very nimble fingers ; 
Tlioiigh yon tliink yourself so skilful 
I ainl)cat yon, Paii-Puk-Kecwis, 

I can even give you lessons 
In your game of Bowl and 
Counters! ’ 

So they sat and played together, 
All the old men and the young 

meUi 

Played for dresses, weapons, wam¬ 
pum. 

Played till midnight, pLtyed till 
morning, 

Played until the Yenadizze, 

Till the cunning Fau-Piik-Keewds, 
Of their treasures had despoiled 
them, 

Of tlic !>eit of all their dresses,^ 
Shirts of deerskin, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, crests of feathers, 
Warlike weapons, pipes and 
pouches. 

Twenty eyes glared wildly at him, 
Like the «?yes of wolves glare<l at 
him. 

Said the lucky Fau-Puk-Keewis: 

* In my wigwam I am lonely, 

fn my wanderings and advcntun*s 
I have need of a companion, 

Fain would ha.vct a Meshiuauwa, 
An att<mdanl and pipe-bearer. 

I will venture all thest- winnings, 
All these garments heaped about 
me, 

All this wampum, all these feathers, 
(In a single tlirow will venture 
All agaiiiHt the young man yontler! * 
'I'was a youth of sixteen summers, 
*Twa« a nephew of lagoo; 
Far€**in-a-Mist, the people <'alled 
liirn. 

As the fire burns in a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the ashes, 


So beneath his shaggy eyebrows 
t dowfd the eyes of old lagoo. 

* Ugh ! ’ he answered very fiercely; 

Ugh! ’ they answered all and each 
one. 

Seized the wooden bowl the old 
man, 

Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bow^l, Onagon, 
Shook it fiercely and with fury, 
Made the pieces ring together 
As he threw them down before 
him. 

Red were both the great Kena- 
beeks, 

Red the Ininewug, the wedge- 
men, 

Red the Sheshebwug, the duck¬ 
lings, 

Black the four brass Ozawabeeks, 
White alone the fish, the Keego ; 
Only five the pieces counted I 

Then the smiling Paii-Fiik- 
Keewis 

Shook the bowl and threw" the 
pieces ; 

Lightly in the air he tossed them, 
And they fell about him scattered ; 
Dark and bright the Omwabeeks, 
Red and white the other pieces, 
And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing, 

IC\'en as (u'afty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stfxal alone among the players, 
Saying, ‘ Mve tens! mine the gami? 
is! ’ 

d'wenty eyc‘s glared at him 
fienxdy, 

lake th<t eyes of wolves glared at 
him, 

As he turned and left the wigwam. 
Followed by his Meshmauwa, 

By the nephew of lagoo, 

By the tall and graceful stripling. 
Bearing in his arms the winnings, 
Shirts tif deerskin, rolies of ermine, 
Pjelis (>f wampum, pipes and 
weapons. 
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^ Cany them/ said Pan- Puk- 
Keewis, 

Pointing with his fan of feathers, 

* 1V> my wigwam far to eastward, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo ! ’ 
Hot and red with smoke and 
gambling 

Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 
All the birds were singing gaily, 

All the streamlets flowing swiftly. 
And the heart of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing, 
Beat with triumph like the stream¬ 
lets, 

As h,e wandered througli the village, 
In the early gray of morning, 

With his fan of turkey-feathers, 
With his plumesand tuftsof swan^s- 
down, 

Tillhe reached the farthest wigwam, 
Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 

No one met him at the doorway, 
No one came to hid him wc.lcoine ; 
But the birds w<u*(! singing round it, 
In audtmt and r<umd the doorway, 
Hopping, singing, Huttering, feed- 

mi , ., 

And aloft upon the rHige-pohi 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Hat with fiery eyes, and, screannng, 
Flapped his wings at Puu-Puk» 

keewis. 

‘All are gone! the lodge is 
empty! * 

'fluis It was spake Fau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

In his heart resolving mischief; 

‘ Cone is wary Hiawatha, 

Chmc tlic silly Laughing Water, 
clone Nokomis, the old ws^man, 
And the lodge is left unguarded I' 
Hy the neck he sciised the raven, 
WhirUtd it round him like a rattle, 


From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging. 

As an insult to its master, 

As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step he entered, 
Round the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about 
him, 

Piled together in confusion 
Bowls of wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of buffalo and beaver, 

Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine, 

As an insult to Nokomis, 

As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the 
foresL 

Whistling gaily to the squirrels, ^ 
Who from hollow boughs above him 
Dropped their acom-shells upon 
him, 

Singing gaily to the wood-birds, 
Wlio from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 
'Fhen he climbed the rocky head¬ 
lands, 

Looking o’er the Gitche Gum<*e, 
Perchetl liimself upon their summit, 
Wailing full mirth and miseluef 
The return of Hiawatha. 

Streti'heal upon his l^ack he lay 
there; 

Far below him plashed the waters, 
Idashed and washed t!sc; dreamy 
waters; 

Far above him swam the heavens, 
Swam the iVnty^ dreamy lieavens ; 
Round him hovered, tluttensi, 
rustled, 

Hhuvatha’s mountain rdiiikens, 
Flo('k-wise swept and wheeletl 
about him, 

Almost brushed him with thrir 
pinions. 

And he killed them as lie lay 

there, 
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Threw their bodies down the head- 
land. 

Threw them on the beach below 
him, 

nil at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull, 
l'''^erched upon a crag above them, 
Shouted: * It is Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
.He is slaying us by hundreds! 
Send a message to our brother, 
Tidings send to Hiawatha! ’ 

X¥IL 

THE HUNTING OF PAU-FUK:- 
KEKWLS. 

Full of wrath was Hiawatha 
When lie came into the village, 
Fcnmd tin* ])eople in confusion, 
Heard of all the misdemeanours, 
AH the malice and the mischief. 

Of the cunning Pau-l^uk-Keewis. 
Hard his breath came through 
his nostrils, 

Through his teeth he buzzed and 
muttered 

Wordi of anger and resentment, 
Hot and humming, like a hornet. 

* I will sky this Fau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slay this mischief-maker!* said he. 
‘ Not 90 long and wide the world is, 
Not so rude and rough the way is, 
I'hat my wrath shall not attain him, 
'fhat my vengeance shall not reach 
him! ’ 

Thm in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
()n the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Through the forest, where he passed 
it, 

I'o the headlaiuls where he rested; 
But they found not Pau-Piik- 

Keewis, 

Only in the trampled grasses, 

In the whortlcbcrry-buslies, 

Found the coudi where he ha<l 
rested,^ 

Found tlie iinprcHS of Ids body. 


ITom the lowlands far beneath 
I them, 

I From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
i Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning back¬ 
ward, 

Made a gesture of defiance, 

Made a gesture of derision; 

And aloud cried Hiawatha, 

From the summit of the mountain: 
‘Not so long and wide the world 
is, 

Not so rude and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 

^ And my vengeance shall attain 
you! * 

Over rock and over river, 
Thorough bush, and brake, and 
j forest, 

' Ran the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
i Like an antelope he bounded, 

I 'Fill he came unto a streamlet 
j III the middle of the forest, 

To a streamlet still and tranquil, 
That had overflowed its margin, 
To a dam made by the beavers, 

To a pond of quiet water, 

Where knee-deep the trees were 
standing, 

Where the water-lilies floated, 
Where the rushes waved ami 
whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

On the dam of trunks ami 
branches, 

'Fhrough whose cliinks the water 
spouted, 

O’er whose summit flowed the 
streamlet. 

From the bottom rose the beaver, 
Looked with two great eyes of 
wonder, 

Eyes that seemed to ask a ouestion, 
At the stranger, Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

O’er his ankles flowed the stream- 
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Plowed the bright and silvery 
watei*. 

And lie spake unto the beaver, 

With a smile he spake in this wise : 

‘ O my friend Ahmeek, the 
beaver, 

Cool and pleasant is the water; 

Let me dive into the water, 

Let me rest there in your lodges ; 
Change me, too, into a beaver ! ’ 
Cautiously replied the beaver, 
With reserve he thus made answer : 
Let me first consult the others, 

Let me ask the other beavers.’ 

Down he sank into the water, 
Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and 
branches, 

Brown and matted at the bottom. 
On the dam stood Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

O’er his ankles flowed the stream¬ 
let, 

Spouted through the chinks below 
him, 

Dashed upon the stones beneath 
him, 

Spread serene and calm before him; 
\nd the sunshine and the shadows 
Fell in flecks and gleams upon him, 
Kell in little shining patches, 
Hirough the waving, rustling 
branches. 

P'rom the bottom rose the 
beavers, 

Silently above the surface 
Kose one head and then another, 
Till the pond seemed full of 
beavers, 

Full of black and shining faces. 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
Spake entreating, said in this wise: 

* Very pleasant is your dwelling, 

O my friends I and safes from 
danger; 

Can you not with all your cunning, ! 
All your wisdom and contrivance, I 
Change me, too, into a beaver ? ’ i 


^Yes!’ replied Ahmeek, the 
beaver, 

He the King of all the beavers, 

^ Let yourself slide down among us, 
Down into the tranquil water.’ 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis; ^ 
Black became his shirt of deerskin, 
Black his moccasins and leggings, 
In a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tails and his fringes; 
He was changed into a beaver. 

‘ Make me large,’ said Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

* Make me large and make me 
larger, 

Larger than the other beavers.’ 

^ Yes,’ the beaver chief responded, 

‘ When our lodge below you enter, 
In our wigwam we will itiake you 
Ten times larger than the others.’ 

Thus into the clear brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis: 
Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and 
branches, 

lioards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine : 
Found the lodge with airhiiig 
way,^ 

Leading into spacious chambers. 
Here they made him large and 
larger, 

Made him largest of the tea vers, 
'Fen times larger than the others. 

* You shall be'our ruler/ said they; 
^ Chief and King.of all the beavers,* 

But not long had Pau-Puk- 
Keewis 

Sat in state among the beavers. 
When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water-flags and lilies, 
Saying, ^ Here is Hiawatha ! 
Hiawatha with his hunters ! ’ 

Then they heard a cry ribcn'c 
them, 

i'leard a shotUing and a tramping, 
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Heard a crashing and a rushing, 
And the water round and o’er them 
Sank and sucked away in eddies, 
And they knew their dam was 
broken. 

On the lodge’s roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 
Streamed the sunshine through the 
crevice, 

Sprang the beavers through the 
doorway, 

Hid themselves in deeper water, 

In the channel of the streamlet; 
But the mighty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the door¬ 
way; 

He was puffed with pride and 
feeding, 

He was swollen like a Ijladder. 

Through the roof looked Hia- 
watlia, 

Cried aloud, ^ O Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
Vain are all your craft and cunning, 
Vain your manifold disguises ! 
Well Ikiiowyoii, lhau-Puk-Keewis!’ 

With their clul)s they beat and 
bruised him, 

Beat to death poor Pau-Ihik- 
Keewis, 

Pounded him as maize is pounded, 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and limber, 
Bore him home on poles and 
branches, 

Bore tlie laxly of the beaver; 

But the ghost, the Jeebi in him, 
Thought and felt as Ikiu-Puk- 
Keewis, 

Still lived on as Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And it fluttered, strove, and 
struggled, 

Waving hither, waving thither, 

As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their thongs of deer¬ 
skin, 

When the wintry wind is blowing; 
Till it drew itself together, 

Till It rose up from the body, 


Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing into the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the hgiire ere it vanished, 
Saw the form of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 
Toward the squares of white be¬ 
yond it, 

Toward an opening in the forest, 
Like a wind it rushed and panted, 
Bending all the boughs before it, 
And behind it, as the rain comes, 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing; 
Through the tufts ofrushes floating, 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now their broad black beaks they 
lifted, 

Now they plunged beneath the 
water, 

Now they darkened in the shadow, 
Now tlmy brightened in the sun¬ 
shine. 

O'-hshnekuhi’ cried Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

^ Pishnekuh! my brother !’ said he, 
^ Change me to a brant with plum¬ 
age, 

With a shining neck mul feathers, 
Make me large, and make me larger, 
Ten times larger than the others.’ 
Straightway to a brant they 
changed him, 

With twolmgc and dusky pinions, 
With a bosom smootli and rounded, 
With a bill like two great paddles, 
Made him larger than the others, 
Ten times larger than the largest, 
Just as, shouting from the forest, 
On the shore stood H iawatha. 

Up they rose with cry and 
clamour, 
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With a whir and beat of pinions, And in turn the dock above him, 
Rose up from the reedy islands, Saw the village coming nearer, 

From the water-dags and lilies. And the flock receding farther, 

And they said to Pau-Puk-Keewis: Heard the voices growing louder, 

‘ In your flying, look not downward, Heard the shouting and the laiigh* 
Take good heed, and look not ter; 

downward, Saw no more the flock al)ove lum. 

Lest some strange mischance <,)nly saw the earth beneath him ; 

should happen, 1 )ead out of the empty heaven, 

Lest some great mishap befall you!’ I )ead among the shouting pe<jpk, 
Fast and far they fled to north- With a heavy sound and sullen, 
ward, 1'cll the brant with broken pinions. 

Fast and far through mist and sun- But his soul, his ghost, his 
shine, shadow, 

Fed among the moors and fenlands, Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slept among the reeds and rushes. Took again the form and features 
On the morrowas they journeyed, Of the handsome yenadiwe* 
Buoyed and lifted by the South- And again went rushing onward, 
wind, Followed fast by H iawatha, 

Wafted onward by the South-wind, Crying; * N ot so wide the world hu 
Iflowing fresh and strong behind Not so long and rough the way Is, 
them, But my wrath shall overtake you, 

Rose a sound of human voices, .Bm my vcngcantar shall attain you *' 
Rose a clamour from beneath them, And so near came, so near liim, 
From the lodges of a village, 'i’hat his hand was strclcheti to 

From the people miles beneath seiice him, 

them, Hisrighthand io.sei/:e and hold him, 

For the people of the village When the cunning Baii-Ftik-Ke(- 
Saw the flock of brant with womier, wis 

Saw the wings of Pau-Fuk-Keewis Whirletl and spun about in cirr 
Flapping far up in the ether, Fanned the air into a whirlwind, 

Broader than two doorway curtains. Danced the dust and leaves abouf 
l'*au-Puk-Keewis heard the him, 

shouting^ ^ And amid the whirling eddies 

Knew the voice of Hiawatha, Sprang into a hollow oak«lre«% 

Knew the outcry of lagoo, Cnanged himself into a scrpimi, 

And, forgetful of the warning, Chiding out through «x)t anti rub- 
Drew his neck in, and looked bish. 

downward, With his right hand lli«watlia 

And the wind that blew behind him Smote amain the hollow oak-trre, 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, Kent it into shreds and splinters 
Sent him wheeling, whirling down- l.eft it lying there in fragmtnt«. 
ward! But in vain; ftir Pau-Puk«KetniT^ 

All in vain did Fau-Puk* Keewis Once again in human figure, 
Struggle to regain his balance ! Full in sight ran on before him, 
Whirling round and round and Sped away in gust and wldriwiiifl, 
downwwd, On the shores of i otche C Juiiwc% 

He beheld in turn the village Westward by the Big-Sea-Water, 
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Came unto the rocky headlands, 
To the Pictured Rocks of sand¬ 
stone, 

Looking over lake and landscape. 
And the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tain, 

He the Manito of Mountains, 
Opened wide his rocky doorways, 
Opened %vide his deep abysses, 
Giving Paii-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorways closed against 
him, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Smote great caverns in the sand¬ 
stone, 

Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 

‘ Open ! I am Hiawatha ! ’ 

But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, an<l made no answer 
Prom the silent crags of sandstone, 
i’Tom the gloomy rock abysses, 
'rhcai he raised his hands to 
heaven, 

(hailed imploring on the tempest, 
(hilled Waywassimo, the lightning, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee; 
And they came with night and 
darkness, 

Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water 
'l'*roin the distant Thunder Moun¬ 
tains ; 

And the trembling Pau-Puk- 
Keewis 

Heard the footsUips of the thunder, 
Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 
Was afraid, an<l crouched and 
tremliled. 

Then Waywassimo, the light¬ 
ning, 

Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
With his war-club smote the door¬ 
ways, 

Smote the jutting crags of sand¬ 
stone, 


And the thunder, Annemeekee, 
Shouted down into the caverns, 
Saying, * Where is Paii-Puk-Kee- 
wis ? * 

And the crags fell, and beneath 
them 

Dead among the rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 
Slain in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventures, 
Ended were his tricks and gambols, 
Ended all his craft and cunning, 
Ended all his mischief-making, 

All his gambling and his dancing, 
All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Pliawatha 
'Look his soul, his ghost, his 
shadow, 

Spake and said: 'O Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 

Never more in human figure 
Shall you seanrh for new adven¬ 
tures ; 

Never more with jest and laughter 
Dance the dust and lea\'es in 
whirlwinds; 

But fibove there in the heavens 
You shall soar and sail in circles; 

J will change you to an eagle, 

To Keneu, the great war-eagle, 
Chief of all the fowl with feathers, 
Chief of Hiawatha*s chickens.’ 

And the name of Pau-Puk- 
Keewis 

Lingers still among the |,>eople, 
Lingers still among the singers, 
And among the story-tellers; 

And in Winter, when the snow¬ 
flakes 

Whirl in eddies round the lodges,, 
When the wind in gusty tumuli 
O’er the smoke-flue pipes and 
wliistles, 

‘T!iere,’they cry, ^ comes Pau-Puk- 
Keewis ; 

He is dancing through the village, 
lie is gathering in his harvest! ^ 
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TIIK DEATH OF KWASIND. 

Far and wide among the nations 
Spread the name and fame of 
Kwasind; 

No man dared to strive with 
Kwasind, 

No man could compete with 
Kwasind. 

But the miscdiievous Piik-Wiidjics, 
They the envious Little l^eople. 
They the fairies and the |)igini(is, 
idotted and considred against him. 

‘ If this hateful Kwasind,’ sai<l 
they, 

* If this great, outrageous hdlow 
Goes on thus a little longer, 
Tearing everything he touches, 
Ketuiing everything U) pieci^s, 
Filling all the world witli wonder, 
What ])eromes of the 1 hik“\\hul jies ? 
Who win cani for the Luk-Wnd- 
jies ? 

I le will trend us down like mush¬ 
rooms, 

I trivc; us all into the* water, 

Give our hodicss to I,m? eaten 
Ily the wicked Nee-ha-naw^baigs, 
By the Spirits u( the wati,T! * 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against tlie Strong 
Man,, 

All conspired to murder Kwasind, 
Yes, to rid the world of Kw'asiml, 
I'he audacious, over!ataring, 
llearlkss, haughty, dangerous 
Kwasind! 

Now this wondrous slnmgtli of 
Kwasind 

In his crown alone was seated; 

In his «:rown too was his weakness; 
There alone could be ha wounded, 
Nowhere else could weapon pierce 
him., 

Nowliere else could weapon harm 
him. 


Even there the only wc^apoti 
That could wound Inm, that caHild 
slay him, 

Was the seed-cone of the pine-tree, 
Was the blue cone of the fir-tree. 
This was Kwa.sind’s fatal .seertU, 
Known to no man among mortals; 
But the cunning Little Peoph‘, 

The Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret, 
Knew the only way to kill him. 

So they gathered cones together, 
('lathered seed-cones of the j>ine* 
tret*, 

Gathen^d bliu^ rnnes fFthe fir-tree, 
In the wot .{is by 'Pat (uaunmaw, 
Brought them to the river’s margju, 
Heaped them in great piles ttgt'tlicr, 
Where the red rocks from tlie 
margin 

J utting overhang the river, 

1'here thc>^ lay in wait for Kwasind, 
The nniiicious Little Ptaipk*. 

’Twas an afternoon In Summer; 
Very hot and still the air was, 

\’ery snutoth the gjidite,; river, 
Motir)n!<jss the skfeping, shadows: 
Inseels glistfsiefl in lie* smrJjine, 
Insef'ts skated on the wafer, 

Kilksl llie (lrow!*y air witli bu/zitig, 
Witli a far iieanmding war-u'y. 
Dtnvn tlie river came ike Strong 
Man, 

In his birch-canoe came* Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the cairreiii 
Of the sluggish Tacmameiiaw, 
Very languid with tlie weather 
Very sleepy with the silence, 

From the overhanging laamltes, 
From the lasHcIs of tlie lureh-lrees, 
Soft the Spirit of Sl«*p descended ; 
By his airy hosts surrounded, 

His invi.Hihk attendants, 

Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepali- 
win; 

Like the hiirnished Hush-kwo-ne- 
slie, 

lake a dragon-fly, he Iiovcrcd 
0¥r the <lrowsy head of Kwasind. 

So 




To his ear there came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea-shore, 

As of far-off tumbling waters, 

As of winds among the pine-trees; 
And he felt upon his forehead 
Blows of little airy war-clubs, 
Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
As of some one breathing on him. 
At the first blow of their war- 
clubs, 

Fell a drowsiness on Kwasind ; 

At the second blow they smote him, 
Motionless his paddle rested; 

At the third, before his vision 
Reeled the landscape into darkness, 
Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down the river, 
Like a l^iind man seated upright, 
Floated down the Taquamenaw, 
Underneath the trembling birch- 
trees, 

Underneath the wooded headlands, 
Underneath the war encampment 
of the pigmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 
There lltey stood, all armed and 
waiting, 

Uurlctl the pine-cones down upon 
him. 

Struck him on his brawny shoulders, 
On his crown defenceless struck 
him. 

* I )eath to Kwasind I ^ was the 
sudden 

\\'ar-('ry of the Little ]*eople. 

And he sideways swayed and 
tumbled, 

Sideways fell itUo the river, 
Plunged fjeneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as an otter plunges ; 
And the birch-canoe, aban<lt)ned, 
Drifted empty down the riv<‘r, 
liottom upward swerved and drifted: 
Nothing more was scan of Kwasind. 
But the memory of the Strong 
Man 

Linger<-d long among the people, 
And whenever through the forest 


Raged and roared the wintry 
tempest, 

And the branches, tossed and 
troubled, 

Creaked and groaned and split 
asunder, 

‘ Kwasind ! ’ cried they ; ^ that is 
Kwasind I 

He is gathering in his firewood ! ’ 
XIX. 

THE GHOSTS. 

Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison, 
l^mt another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and 
follows; 

And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a .speck, and then a vulture, 
Till tlie air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 
When the first descends, the otltcrs 
Follow, follow, gathering ilockwise 
Round their victim, ' sick and 
wounded, 

First a shadowq then a sorrow', 

Till the air is dark with .anguish. 

Now, o’er all the dreary Nortlt- 
land, 

Mighty Feboan, the Winter,^ 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 

1 nto stone had changed their waters. 
From his hair he shook the snow- 
flakes, 

Till the plains were strewn with 
whiteness, 

One uninterrupted level, 

As if, stooping, the Creator 
With his hand had smoothed them 
over. 

Through the forest, wide and 
wailing, 
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Roamed the hunter on his snow- 
shoes ; 

In the village worked the women, 
Pounded maize, or dressed the 
deerskin; 

And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy ball-play, 

On the plain the dance of snow- 
shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire- 

Painting them with streaks of crim¬ 
son, 

In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moon- 
light, 

In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun in water ; 
And behind them crouched their 
shadows 

In the corners of the wigwam, 

And the smoke in wreaths al)ove 
them 

Climbed and crowded through the 
smoke-flue. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 
And a moment swerved the smoke- 
wreath, 

As two women entered softly. 
Passed the doorway uninvited, 
Without word of salutation, 
Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down in the farthest corner. 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their gar¬ 
ments, 

Strangers seemed they in the village; 
Very pale and haggard were they, 
As they sat there SEid and silent, 
Trembling, cowering with the 
shadows. 


Was it the wind above the smoke- 
flue, 

Muttering down into the wigwam ? 
Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 
Hooting from the dismal forest ? 
Sure a voice said in the silence : 

^ These are corpses clad in gar¬ 
ments, 

These are ghosts that come to 
haunt you, 

From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter!' 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest, 
With the snow upon his tresses, 
And the red deer on his shoulders. 
At the feet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden; 
N obler, handsomer she thoughthim, 
Than when first he came tO'woo her, 
First threw down the deer before 
her, 

A»ii token of his wishes, 

As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the 
strangers, 

Cowering, crouching with the 
shadows; 

vSaid within himself,* Wlio are they? 
What strange guests has Minnc- 
halia ? ’ 

But he questioned not the strangers, 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 
When the evening meal was 
ready, 

And the deer had been divided, 
Both the pallid guests, the stran¬ 
gers, 

Springingfrom among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Ivaughing Water, 

For the wife of Hiawatha ; 

Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels, 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 
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Not a word spake Hiawathaj 
Not a motion made Nokomls, 

Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 
Not a change came o’er their 
features; 

Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, ‘ They are 
famished; 

Let them do what best delights 
them; 

Let them eat, for they are famished/ 
Many a daylight dawned and 
darkened, 

Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow¬ 
flakes 

From the midnight of its branches; 
Day by day the guests immoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam ; 
But by night, in storm or starlight, 
Forth they went into the forest, 
Bringing firewood to the wigwam, 
Bringing pine-cones for the ljurning, 
Always sad and always silent. 

And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishingor from hunting, 
When the evening meal was ready, 
And the food had' been divided, 
Glidingfrom their darksome corner, 
Came the pallid guests, the stran- 
^ gets, 

Seized upon the choicest portions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 

And without rebuke or question 
Flitted back among the shadow's. 

Never once had "Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them; 
Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the "outrage. 
All had they endured in silence, 
That the rights of guests and 
stranger,’ 

That the virtue of free-giving, 

By a look might not be lessened, 
By a word might not be broken. 
Once at midnight Hiawatha, 


Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 

In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were 
burning, 

By the glimmering, flickering fire- 
light, 

Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 
Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bison, 
Pushed aside the deerskin curtain, 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
Sitting upright on their puches, 
Weeping in the silent midnight 
And he said: *0 guests! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted, 
That you sob so in the midnight ? 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved you by iinkind- 
ncss, 

Failed In hospitable duties?^ 

Then the slmdowcs ceased from 
weeping, 

Ceased fromsobbingand lamenting, 
And they said, with gentle voices: 
* We are ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with 
you. 

From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 
Hither have we come to warn you. 

* Cries of grief and lamentation 
Reach us In the Blessed Islands; 
Cries of anguish from the living, 
(killing l>ack their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to try you; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
Wc are but a burden to you, 

And we see that the departed 
Have no place among tne living. 

* Think of this, O Hiawatha ! 
Speak of it to all the people, 

'fhat henceforward and for over 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 
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‘ Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury, 
Not such weight of furs and wam¬ 
pum, 

Not such weight of pots and kettles, 
For the spirits faint beneath them, 
Only give them food to carry, 

Only give them fire to light them. 

^ Four days is the spirit’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 
Four its lonely night encampments; 
Four times must their fires be 
lighted. 

Therefore, when the dead are 
buried, 

Let a fire, as night approaches, 
Four times on the grave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful firelight, 
M.ay not grope about in darkness. 

‘Farewell, noble Hiawatha! 

We have put you to the trial, 

To the jmoof have put your patience, 
By the insult of our presence, 

By the outrage of our actions. 

We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial, 

Faint not in the harder struggle/ 
When they ceased, a sudden 
darkness 

Fell and filled the silent wigwam, 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 
Heard the curtain of the dO'Orway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not, 

Felt the cold breath of the night air, 
For a moment saw the starlight; 
But he saw the ghosts no longer, 
Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter. 


XX. 

THE FAMINE. 

O THE long and dreary Winter I 
O the cold and cruel Winter ! 


Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the 
village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and his snow- 
shoes 

Vainly walkedhe through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found 
none, 

Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weak¬ 
ness, 

Perished there from cold and 
hunger. ^ 

O the famine and tlie fe\’’er ! 

O the wasting of the famine! 

O the blasting of the fever ! 

O the wailing"'of the children I 
, O the anguish of the women I 
! All the earth was sick and fimi- 
ished; 

I Hungry was IIk; air aroimcf them, 

■ Hungry was the .sky above thong 
’ And the himgo-y stars in heaven 
i Like the eyes of wolves glared iii 
I them ! 

- Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
' Came two' oihtT guests, as silent 
, As the ghosts were, and as glomny, 
Waited not to Im invited, 

Did not parley at the dcMjrway, 

Hat there without word wehamie 
In the seat fd Laughing Water; 
Looked with haggard eyes and lad- 
low 

At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the ft>ranost said: ‘ Behold 
me! 

1 am Famine, Bukadawin ! ’ 

And the other said ; ‘ Behold me I 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin 1 ’ 






And the lovely IViinneliaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon 
her, 

Shuddered at the words they ut¬ 
tered, 

Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burn¬ 
ing 

At the looks they cast upon her, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 

In his hice a stony firmness; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. | 
Wrapped in furs and armed for | 
hunting, ; 

With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 

With his mittens, Minjekaliwiin, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he for¬ 
ward. 

* Gitche Manito, the Mighty I ’ 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

* Give your children food, O father I 
Give us food, or we must perish I 
Give me food for Mlinnehaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha! * 
Through the far - resounding 
forest, 

Througli the forest vast and vacant 
Rang that cry of desolation, 

But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

‘ Minnehaha I Minnehaha! ’ 

All day long roved HiawatlU 
In that melancholy forest, 

Through the shadow of whose 
thickets, 

In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 

He had brotght his young wite 
homeward 


From the land of the Dacotahs; 
When the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and 
glistened, 

And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble 
M will follow you my husband I ’ 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests, that 
watched her, 

With the Famine and the Fever, 
She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

^HarkJ’ she said; H hear a 
rushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me froni a distance! 

* No, my chikl! ’ said old Nokomis, 
‘ ’Tis the niglit-wind in the pine- 
trees ! ’ 

‘ Look ! ’ she said; * 1 see my 
father 

Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs I ’ 

^ No, my chikl I ’ said old Nokomis, 
‘ ^Tis the smoke, that waves and 
beckons I ’ 

^ Ahsaid she, The eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness I 
Hiawatha 1 H iawalha! ’ 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 

Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

^ Hiawatha!. Hiawatha! ’ 

Over snow-fields waste aird path¬ 
less, 

Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatlia, 

E mpty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
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‘ Wabonowin ! Wahonowin ! 
Would that I had perished for you ^ 
Would that I were dead as )*ou are ! 
Wahonowin ! Wahonowin 
And he rushed into tlie wigwam. 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning. 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him, 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a ciy of anguislg 
That the forest moaned ami rJmd- 
d(;red, 

That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his an** 

guish. 

Then he sat down still and 
speechless, 

On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing fei;!, that never 
More would lightly riiii to him, 
Never more m'cmld lightly lollnw. 
With both hands his fa* e he 
covered, 

Seven long clays and nightr* lie sat 
there, 

As if In a swoon he sat then*, 
Spccchles.smotionless,uncoilla iuilh 
O f the dayliglu or the darkrirhi. 

Then they hiirkcl Minimlialia ; 

In the snow a grave they inade liii'i 
In the forest deep and diirkfioim!, 
Underneath the moaning hem¬ 
locks ; 

Clothed her in her richest gar- 
ments, 

Wrapped her in her rolics of er¬ 
mine ; 

Covered her with sjiow, like ermirw?, I 
Thus they burittd Minnehaha. j 
And at niglit a fire was liKlitnl, * 
On her grave four limes was kiii- 
dledj 

For her soul ufmii its journey 
To the Islands of the lllrhsed. 

From his doorway lliawaiha 
Saw it burning in the forest, 


Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 
Stood and watched it at the dtK»r«- 
way, 

That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

‘ Farewell! ® .said he, ^ M innehalia! 
Farewell, < ^ njy Laughing \\*ater! 

AH my heart is Imried willi you, 

All my thniiglith go onward with 
you! 

Cauiic not I mi k again to labour, 
t'ome not, hm k again to Miffrr, 
Where the hkimim: ami llu: Fever 
Wear the lirart aiul waste the body. 
S(Hm my task will be «onipletcil, 

, Soon your ftiotsicps I hliall follow^ 
j To the Isliiitciii of the lilessecl, 

I Ik# the KiiiK*^niii of Fonemah, 

1 To the land of the Ilereafttr! ’ 


Till*; winii'; man*:; hhit. 

; I bis IfUigf* iH’sidf* a river, 

I lo'.t: bf‘ hif* 4. fro/i‘n lAii, 

I Sal an old iiiom '.ad mid hmrly. 
j White hi* hail tta-ataNOott ilnh ; 
5 I Hill hip! low li}% fur tt’a.s biitning, 
And llm ofil iiiaii shook mid ireiio 
bled, 

I Folfleil ill Id'. Waiilwwyoii, 
j In Illslaltriio! wliitfo;4uii"ttittp|>i!r, 
lliNiriiig milliiiig but ihr feiiipoi 
As it Hiaml oloug ilie ffirr a, 
Serjiig fiiilthiig but llir siioW'slofin, 
A?i it wliirlcil and liisied aiiildrif’tHl. 
All the ri«thi were wldli: with 

Ami lti« fire wm ^dowly flying, 

An n ymiii|5 limit, walkiiSK Itgliily, 
At llic oprii riiiforih 

Red willi lilfMid of yfiiiih hia t hecks 

Soft his eye:,*, its jii.fts ip Sfiririg** 
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Bound his forehead was with 
grasses, 

Bound and plumed with scented 
grasses; 

On his lips a smile of beauty, 
Filling all the lodge with sunshine, 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 
* Ah, my son ! ’ exclaimed the old 
man, 

‘ Happy are my eyes to see you. 

Sit here on the mat beside me, 

Sit here by the dying embers, 

Let us pass the night together. 

Tell me of your strange adventures, 
Of the lands where you have tra- 
^ veiled ; 

1 will tell you of my prowess, 

Of my many deeds of wonder.’ 
From his pouch he drew his 
peace-pipe, 

Very old and strangely Lishioned; 
Made of red stone was the pipe- 
head, 

And the stein a reed with feathers; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a burning coal upon it, 

(hive it to his guest, the stranger, 
And began to speak in this wise : 

^ When I blow my breath about 
me, 

When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 

I lard as stone becomes the water ! ’ 
And the young man answered, 
smiling: 

‘ When I ]>Iow my breath al>oui me, 
When I breathe upon the land¬ 
scape, 

Flowers spring up o’er all the 
meadows, 

Singing onward rush the rivers ! ’ 

^ When I shake my hoary tresses,’ 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 
‘Allthe land with snow is covered, 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither, 
For I breathe, and lo I they are not. 


From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild goose and the heron, 
Fly away to distant regions, 

For I speak, and lo ! they are not. 
And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and 
caverns, 

And the earth. becomes as flint- 
stone ! ’ 

‘ When I shake my flowing ring¬ 
lets,’ 

Said the young man, softly laughing, 
‘Showers of rain fall warm and 
welcome, 

Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swal¬ 
low, 

Sing the bluebird and the robin, 
And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blos¬ 
soms, 

All the woodlands ring with music, 
All the trees are dark with foliage ! ’ 
While they spake, the night* de¬ 
parted 

From the distant realms of Wabun, 
From his shining lodge of silver, 
Like a warrior robed and painted, 
Came the sun,and said,‘Behold me! 
Gheezis, the great sun, behold me ! ’ 
Then the old man’s tongue was 
speechless 

And the air grew warm and plea¬ 
sant, 

And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the bluebird and the robin, 
And the stream began to murmur, 
And a scent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently 
wafted. 

And Segwun, the youthful stran¬ 
ger, 

More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the ky face before him ; 

It was Peboan, the Winter! 
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From his eyes the tears were 
flowing, 

As from melting lakes the stream¬ 
lets, 

And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 

Till into the air it faded, 

Till into the ground it vanished. 
And the young man saw before him, 
On the hearthstone of the wigwam, 
Where the fire had smoked and 
smouldered, 

Saw the earliest flower of Spring¬ 
time, 

Saw the Beauty of the Spring-time, i 
Saw the Miskodeed in l>Iossonn ‘ 
Thus it was that in the North¬ 
land 

;y'ter that unheard-of coldness, 

That intolerable Winter, 

Came the Spring with all its splen¬ 
dour, 

Ail its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flowers and leaves and 
grasses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, , 
Flying in great fiocks, lilo; arrows, , 
Like huge arrows shot ihrou);h 
heaven, 

Passed the swan, the Mahuahbe'/eo. 
Speaking almost as a man speaks : 
And in long lines waving, bending 
Like a bowstring snapped asunder, 
Came the white goose, Waw-be- 
wawa; 

And in pairs, or singly flying, 
iVIahng the loon, with clangorous 
pinions, 

The blue heron, the Shiih-slMih- 
gah, 

And the grouse, the Muslikodasa, 

In the thickets and the inead<nvs 
Piped the bluebird, the Owaissa; 

On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the Opechee ; 

In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee ; 

And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 


Speechless in his infinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him, 
Went forth from his gloomy door¬ 
way, 

Stood and gazed into the heaven, 
Hazed upon the earth and waltjrs. 
From his wanderings far to east¬ 
ward, 

From the regions of tlie nKjrnitig, 
From the shining land ofWabun, 
Homeward now r<*turne«l Ia;.pHc 
The gnsit traveller, the great 
hccisfcr, 

Full t>f new mid strange adven¬ 
tures, 

Marvels many and many wonders. 

^And the pet^pk of the village 
LisleniHl to him as he loid lliein 
Of his marvellous adventures. 
Laughing answered him in this 
wise: 

‘ Ugh I it is indeed Ligo«» I 
No one else beholds su< h wonders! 

He had seen, he, said, a \\ater 
Bigger than the Big*Sea-U atrr, 
Broader than the (Btrhe i iuiiu*e. 
Bitter so that mme eoiild drink it! 
At ca< h other fooketl the uaiutir,', 
Ltjokcal the uimim at e;y h other, 
Sinikah and .aid,' It t ammi he sit! 
Kaw !' fju'y said, Ht oaniioi hr ,,»?! ‘ 
Okr it, saiti he, tier this water 
t'ame a gricil <atme with pimoiiN, 
A^caime with wiiiga tiimc tlyings 
a grove of piiicdrres, 
dalkr than the lalltsi irecMopH! 
And the old men and the wfuneu 
Looked Jiiid tittered aUsudi oilier *, 

* Kaw ! they said, * we d«»n‘l be¬ 

lieve k!' 

Front its mouth, he said, to grrrl 
him, 

Came Waywasaimo, flie ligliiiiiiig, 
Came the thunder, w\imeineel;rf!! 
And the warriors and the wifiueii 
laughed aloud at poor I agon ; 

* Kaw !' they said, • what taleiiymi 

tell ilb I * 
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In it, said he, came a people, 

In a great canoe with pinions 
Came, he said, a hundred warriors ; 
Painted white were all their faces 
And with hair their chins were 
covered! 

And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision, 
Like the ravens on the tree-tops, 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks, 
‘ Kaw I * they said, ‘ what lies you 
tell us! 

Do not think that we believe them! ^ 
Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting: 

‘ True is all lagoo tells us ; 

I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white faces, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
J^eople of the wooden vessel 
From the regions of the morning, 
Froni the shining land of Wabun. 

‘ Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand, 
Sends them to us with his message. 
Wheresoever they move, before 
them 

Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swanns the bee, the honey-maker ; 
Wheresoever they tread, beneath 
thenr 

Springs n flower unknown among 
us, 

Springs the White-man’s foot in 
blossom. 

‘ Let us welcome, then, the stran- 
^ gets, 

Hail them as our friends and 
brothers, 

And the heart’s right hand of friend¬ 
ship 

Give them when they come to sec 
us, 

Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

Said this to me in my vision* 




^ I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 

I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people. 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striv- 

Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their town in all the val- 
leys, 

Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thun¬ 
der. 

^ I hen a darker, drearier vision 
Passed before me vague and cloud- 
like : 

I beheld our nation scattered, 

All forgetful of my counsels, 
Weakened, warring with each 
other: 

Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woe¬ 
ful, 

Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of Au¬ 
tumn ! ’ 


XXIL 

It IA WATH A’S T) EPA R1’ t T R E. 

P»Y the shore of Gitche Gurnee, 

By the sliining Big-Sea-Water, 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 

In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited* 

All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sun¬ 
shine, 

Westward toward the neighbouring 
forest 

Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
I'^asscd the bees, the honey-makers, 
Burning, singing in the sunshine. 




Bright above him shone the 
heavens, 

Level spread the lake before him ; 
From its bosom leaped the sturget)n, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine; 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 

Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow, 

As the fog from off the water, 

As the mist from off the meadow. 
AVith a smile of joy and triumph, 
With a look of exultation, 

As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 
Toward the sun his hands were 
lifted, 

Both the palms spread out against 
it. 

And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 
Flecked with light his naked shoul¬ 
ders, 

As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and 
branches. 

O’er the water floating, flying. 
Something in the hazy distance, 
Something in the mists of morning, 
Loomed and lifted from the water, 
Now seemed floating, now seemed 
flying, 

Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis the diver ? 

Or the pelican, the Shada ? 

Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah ? 
Or the white goose, AA^aw-be-wawa, 
AVith the water dripping, flashing, 
From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver, 
Neither pelican nor heron, 

O’er the water floating, flying, 
Through the shining mist of morn¬ 
ings 

But a birch-canoe with paddles, 


Rising, sinking on the water, 
Dripping, flashing in the sunshine ; 
And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 
F rom the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the 
Prophet, 

He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale¬ 
face, 

Withhisguidesandhiscompanions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 

With his hands aloft extended, 
Held aloft in sign of welcome, 
AVaited, full of exultation. 

Till the birch-canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles. 
Stranded on the sandy margin, 

Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale¬ 
face, 

With the cross upon his bosom. 
Landed on the sandy margin. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
^ Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us ! 
All our town in peace awaits you. 
All our doors stand open for you ; 
You shall enter all our wigwams. 
For the heart’s right hand we give 
you. 

‘Never bloomed the earth so 
gaily. 

Never shone the sun so brightly. 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us ! 
Never was our lake so tranquil. 
Nor so free from rocks and sand¬ 
bars ; 

For your birch-canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand¬ 
bar. 

‘ Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavour. 
Never the broad leaves of our corn¬ 
fields 

Were so beautiful to look on, 

As they seem to us this morning. 
When you come so far to see us ! ’ 
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And the Black-Robe chief made 
answer, 

Stammered in his speech a little^ 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 

^ Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
I-'*eace of prayer, and peace of par¬ 
don, 

Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary! ^ 
Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam, 
Seated them on skins of bison, 
Seated them on skins of ermine. 
And the careful, old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass¬ 
wood, 

Water brought in birchen dippers, 
And the calumet, the peace-pipe, 
Filled and lighted fortheirsmoking. 

All the old men of the village. 
All the warriors of the nation, 

All the JossakeecLs, the prophets, 
llie magicians, the Wabenos, 

And the medicine-men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the strangers wel¬ 
come ; 

‘ It is well,^ they said, ‘ O brothers, 
That you come so far to see us! ^ 

In a circle round the doorway, 
With their pipes they sat in silence, 
Waiting to behold the strangers, 
Waiting to receive their message; 
Till the Black-Kobe chief, the Pale¬ 
face, 

From tiie wigwam came to greet 
them, 

Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 

‘It is well/ they said, !)roth(‘r, 
That you come so far to sec; us ! ’ 
Then the; Black-Rc^be chief, the 
prophet, 

Told his message to the ixiople, 
l\>ld the; purjKirt of hts missung 
Told them cdthe Virgin Mary, 

Ami her Idessed Son, tlie Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived mt earth as we dc*; 


PI owlie fasted,prayed,and laboured; 
How the |ews, the tribe accursed, 
Mocked Inin, scourged him, cruci¬ 
fied him; 

How he rose from where they laid 
him, 

Walked again with his disciples, 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefs made answer, 
saying^: 

^ We have listened to your message, 
We have heard your words of wis¬ 
dom, 

We will think on what you tell us. 
It is well for us, O brothers, 

That you come so far to see us I ’ 
Then they rose up and departed 
Each one homeward to his wigwam, 
To the young men and the women, 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent 
them 

P'rom the shining land of Wabun, 
Heavy with the heat and silence 
drew the afternoon of Summer; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wig¬ 
wam, 

With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it; 
l‘‘rom the cornfields shrill an<! 
ceaseless 

Sang iIk; grasshopper, Ibih-puk- 
k(;ena; 

An<l tin; guests of Hiawatha, 
Weary with tin; heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 
Slowly o’er the simmering land¬ 
scape 

I'ell the evening’s dusk and cool¬ 
ness, 

And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears inttr the forest, 
Breaking tnrough its shields of 
shadow, 

Rushed into eat'h sec:ret ambush, 
Sean'heal each thicket, dingle, hol¬ 
low ; 
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Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam. 

From his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomis, 
Spake in whispers, spake in this 
wise, 

Did not wake the guests, that slum¬ 
bered : 

* I am going, O Nokomis, 

On a long and distant journey. 

To the portals of the Sunset, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydin, 
But these guests I leave behind me. 
In your watch and ward I leave 
them ; 

See that never harm comes near 
them. 

See that never fear molests them, 
Never danger nor suspicion. 

Never want of food or shelter, 

In the lodge of Hiawatha ! * 

Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors. 
Bade farewell to all the young 
men, 

Spake^ persuading, spake in this 
wise; 

^ I am going, O my people, 

On a long and distant journey ; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have come, and will have van¬ 
ished. 

Ere I come again to see you. 

But my guests I leave behind me; 
Listen to their words of wisdom. 
Listen to the truth they tell you. 
For the Master of Life has sent 
them 

From the land of light and morn¬ 
ing 1' 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at 
mrting; 

On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch-canoe for sail- 
. ing, 

From the pebbles of the margin 


Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, ^ Westward! west¬ 
ward ! ’ 

And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with red¬ 
ness, 

Burned the broad sky like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splen¬ 
dour, 

Down whose stream, as down a 
river, 

Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sink- 
ing, ^ 

Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 
Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, ‘Farewell for 
ever!^ 

Said, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha! * 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their depths of 
darkness, 

Sighed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha! ’ 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen- 
lands. 

Screamed, ‘Farewell, 0 Hiawatha! ’ 
Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter I 
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Adjidau'ino, the ndsquirrel. 
Ahdeek', the reindeer, 
Ahkose'win, fever, 

Ahmeek', the beaver. 
Algon'quin, Ojibway. 
Annemee'kee, the thunder. 
Apuk'wa, a bulrush. 
Baim-wa-^wa, the sound of the 
thunder, 

Bemah'gut, thegrad>e-vine, 
Be'na, mepheasanf, [rior. 
Big-Sea-Water, Lake Supe- 
Biikada'win, famine, 
Cheemaun', a birch canoe, 
Chetowaik', the plover. 
Chibia'bos, a musician; 
friend of Hiawatha,; ruler 
in the hand of Spirits. 
Dahin'da, the bullfrog. 
Dush-kwo-ne'she, or Kwo- 
ne'she, ike dragonfly. 

Esa, shame upon you. 
Ewa-yea', lullaby. 

Gee'zis, the sun. 

Gitche Gu'mee, the Big-Sea- 
Water, hake Superior. 
Gitche Man'ito, the Great 
Spirit,, the Master of hife. 
Gu^kewau', the darkness. 
Hiawa'tha, the PFise Man,, 
the Teacher; son of Mud- 
jekeewis. the West Wind, 
and Wenonah, daughter 
of Nokomis. 

la'goo, a great boaster and 
story-teller. 

Inin'ewug, men, or pawns in 
the Game of the Bowl. 
Ishkoodah', a^met. 
Jee'bi, a ghost, a spirit. 
Joss'akeed, a prophet. 
Kabibouok'ka, the North 
Wind. 

Kagh, the hedgehog. 

Ka'go, do not. 

Kahgahgee', the raven 
Kaw, no. 

Kaween', no indeed. 
Kayoshk', the seagtdl. 
Kee^go, a fish. 

Keeway'din, the Nof'th-West 
Wind, the Home- Wind. 
Kena^'beek, a serpent. 

Kepeu", the great war-eagle. 
Keno''zna, the pickerel. 
Ko''ko-ko''ho, the owl. 
Kuntassoo', the Game of 
Plum-stones. 

Kwa'sind, the Strong Man. 
Kwo-ne'she, or Dush-kwo- 
ne'she, the dragon-fly. 
Mahnahbe'zee, the swan. 
Mahng, the loon. 
Mahn-go-tay'see, loon-heart¬ 
ed, brave. 

Mahaomo'nee, wild rice. 


VOCABULARY. 

Ma'ma, the woodpecker. 

Maskeno'zha, the pike. 

Me'da, a medicine-ma^t. 

Meenah'ga, the blueberry. 

Megissog'won, the great \ 
Pearl-Feather, a magician, 
and the Manito of Wealth. 

Meshinau'wa, a pipe-hearer. 

Minjekah'wun, Hiawatha s 
mittens. 

Minneha'ha, Laughing Wa¬ 
ter; a waterfall on a stream 
running into the Missis¬ 
sippi, between Fort Snell- 
ing and the Falls of St. 
Anthony. _ 

Minneha'ha, Laughing Wa¬ 
ter; wife of Hiawatha. 

Minne-wa'wa, a pleasant 
sound, as of the wind in 
the trees. 

Mishe-Mo'kwa, the Great 

Mishe-Nah'ma, the Great 
Sturgeon. , 

Miskodeed', the Spring- 
Beauty, the Clayionia 
Virginica. 

Monda'inin, Indian corn. 

Moon of Bright Nights, April. 

Moon of Leaves, May. 


xvjLuuu of Leaves, May. 

Moon of Strawberries, 

Moon of the Palling Leaves, 
September. 

Moon of Snow - Shoes 
November. 

Mudjekee'wis, the West 
Wind; father of Hia¬ 
watha. 

Mudway-aush'ka, sound of 
waves on a shore. 

Mushkoda'sa, the grouse. 

Nah'ma, the sturgeon. 

Nah'ma-wusk,_ spearmint. 

Na'gow Wudj'oo, the Sand 
Dunes of Lake Superior. 

Nee - ba - naw' baigs, xmier- 
spirits. 

Nenemoo'sha, sweetheart. 

Nepah'win, sleep. 

Noko'inis, a grandmother; 
mother of Wenonah. 

No'sa, my father. 

Nush^ka, look ! look / 

Odah'min, the strawberry. 

Okahah'wis, the fresh-water 
herring. 

Ome^me, the pigeon. 

Ona-^gon, a howl. 

Onaway', awake. 

the robin. {Star. 

Osse'o, Son of the Evening 

Owais'sa, the bluebird. 

0\i^^xx^^%wifeof Osseo. 

Ozawa'beek, a round piece 
of brass or copper in the 
Game of the Bowl. 
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Pah-puk-kee'na, the grass¬ 
hopper. 

Pau'guk, death. 
Pau-Puk-Kee'wis, the hand¬ 
some Yenadisse,theStorm 
Fool. [Marie. 

Panwa'ting, Saut Sainte 
Pe'boan, Winter. 

Pem'ican, meat of the deer or 
buffalo dried and pounded 
Pezhekee', the bison. 
Pishneknh', the brant. 
Pone^mah, hereafter. 
Pugasaing', Game of the 
Bowl. 

Puggawau'gun, a war-club. 
PakV^udj'ies, little wild men 
of the woods ; pygmies. 
Sah-sah-je'wun, rapids, 
Sah'wa, the perch. 

Segwun', Spring. 

Sha'da, the pelican. 
Shahbo'min, the gooseberry. 
Shah-shah, long ago. 
Shaugoda'ya, a coward. 
Shawgashee', the crawfish. 
Shawonda'see, the South 
Wind. 

Shawshaw, the swallow. 
Shesh'ebwug, ducks; pieces 
in the Game of the Bowl. 
Shin'gebis, the diver or grebe. 
Showain' neme'shin, me. 
Shuh-shuh'-gah, the blue 
heron. [hearted. 

Soan-ge-ta'ha, strong- 
Subbeka'she, the spider. 
Sugge'raa, the mosquito. 

To'tern, family coat-ofarms. 
Ugh, yes. 

Ugudwash', the sun-flsh. 
Unktahee', the God of Water. 
Wabas'so, the rabbit; the 
North. [juggler. 

Wabe'no, a magician, a 
Wabe'no-wusk, yarrow. 
Wa^bun, the East Wind. 
Wa'bun An'nung, the Star of 
the East, the Mornwg 
Stat'. [tation. 

Wahono'win, a cry of lamen- 
Wah-wah-tay'see, iheflre-fly. 
Wam'pum, beads of shell. 
Waubewy^on, a white skin 
wrapper. 

Wa'wa, the wild-goose. 
Waw'beek, a rock. 
Wa-be-wa'wa, ihewhite goose. 
Wawonais'sa, the whippoor¬ 
will. [pillar. 

Way-muk-kwa'na, the cater- 
Wen'digoes, giants. 
Weno'nah, Hiawatha''s mo¬ 


ther, daughter of Nokomis. 
Yenadiz'ze, an idler and 
gambler; an Indian dandy. 
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MILES STANDISH. 

In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth the land of the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather, 

Strode, with a martial air. Miles Standish the Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his hands behind him, and pausing 
Ever and anon to behold his glittering weapons of warfare, 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber,— 

Cutlass and corselet of steel, and his trusty sword of Damascus, 

Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic sentence. 
While underneath, in a corner,were fowling-piece, musket, and matchlock. 
Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic. 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews of iron; 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend, and household companion, 
Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by the window ; 
Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the beauty thereof, as the captives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘ Not Angles, but Angels.’ 
Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the May Flower. 

Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe interrupting, 

Spake, in the pride of his heart. Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth. 
' Look at these arms,’ he said, ‘ the warlike weapons that hang here 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or inspection ! 

This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders : this breast¬ 
plate— 

Well I remember the day!—once saved my life in a skirmish; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 
Fired, point-blank at my heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer steel, the forgotten bones of Miles Standish 
Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in the Flemish morasses.’ 
Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from his writing: 

‘ Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened the speed of the bullet; 
He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our weapon! ’ 

Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the stripling: 

‘ See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal hanging; 

That is because I have done it myself, and not left it to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excellent adage; 

So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens and your inkhorn. 

Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, invincible army, 
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Twelve men, all equipped, having- each his rest and his matchlock, 
Eis-hteen shillings a month, together with diet and pillage, 

And like Csesar, I know the name of each of my soldiers!' 

This he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, as the sunbeams 
Dance on the waves of the sea^ and vanish again in a moment. 

Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain continued : 
f Look f you can see from this window my brazen howitzer planted 
Hio-h on the roof of the church, a preacher who speaks to the purpose, 
St^dy, straightforward, and strong, with irresistible logic, 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the heathen. 

Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the Indians ; 
jLetthem come, if they like, and the sooner they try it the better,— 

Let them come, if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokamahamon ! ^ 

Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gazed on the landscape, 
Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapoury breath of the east-wind, 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the ocean, 

Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and sunshine. 

Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those on the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light; and his voice was subdued with emotion, 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he proceeded : 

^ Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried Rose Standish ; 
Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the wayside I 
She was the first to die of all who came in the May Flower I 
Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have sown there, 
Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them and see how many already have perished! ’ 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, and was thoughtful 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, and among them 
Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and for binding; 

BarifFe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of Cmsar 
Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of London, 

And, as if guarded by these, between them was standing the Bible. 
Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish paused, as if dfmbtful 
Which of the three he should choose for his consolation and comfort, 
Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the famous campaigns of tlie Romans, 
Or the Artillery practice, designed for belligerent Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the ponderous Roman, 

Seated himself at the window, and opened the book, and in silence 
Turned o’er the well-worn leaves, where thumb-marks thick on the margin, 
Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle was hottest- 
Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stri|)ling, 
Busily writing epistles important, to go by the May Flower, 

Ready to sail on the inorrow, or next day at latest, God willing! 
Homeward bound with the tidings of all that terrible winter, 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the name of Priscilla, 

Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden Priscilla ! 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling, 
Or an occasional sigh from the labouring heart of the Captain, 

Reading the marvellous words and achievements of Julius Cmsar. 

After a while he exclaimed, as he smote with his hand, palm downwards, 
Heavily on the page : ^ A wonderful man was this Cmsar I 
You are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is a fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was equally skilful»^ 
Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the comely, the youthful; 

I es, he w’as e(|ually skilled, as you say, with his pen and his weapons. 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he could dictate 
Seven letters at once, at the same time writing his memoirs.’ 

‘ contimied the Captain, not heeding or hearing the other, 

I nily a wondeiful man was Cains Julius Cmsar 1 
Better be first, he said, in a little Iberian village, 

Than be second in Rome, and I think he was right when he said it. 
i wice was he married before he was twenty, and many times after; 
Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand cities he conquered ; 
lie, too, fought in Flanders, as he himself has recorded ; 

Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator Brutus! 

Now, do you know what he did on a certain occasion in Flanders, 

Wiien the rear-guard of his army retreated, the front giving way too, 
And the immortal Twelfth I.egion was crowded so closely together 
There* was no room for their swords ? \\1iy, he seized a shield from a 
soldier, 

Put himself straiglil at the head of his troops, and commanded the 
captains, 

Calling on each by his name, to order forward the ensigns; 

'Flitm to widcui the ranks, and give more room for their weapons; 

So won the day, the battle of something-or-other. 

T'hat^s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to be well done, 

Yon must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others ! * 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his reading. 

Kotinng was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the stripling 
Writing epistles important to go next day by the May Flower, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden Priscilla ; 
Every sentence began or closed with the name of Priscilla, 

Till the trtjacherous pen, to which he confided the secret, 

shouting the name of Priscilla! 
h maily closing his book, with a bang of the ponderous cover, 

Sudden and loud as the sound of a soldier grounding his musket, 

Thus to the wung man spake Miles Stan dish the Captain of Plymouth : 

* When you Iiave finished your work, 1 have something important to tell 
you* 
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Be not however in haste ; I ran wait ; I slkili iv^i lie !* 

Straightway Aklen replied, as he fokkd llir s4 hk letter.^, 

Pushing his papers aside, and giving respei.tfol : 

kSpeak; for whenever you speak, I am always* ready to 
Always ready to hear whatever pertains to Miles Slaiididi,’ 

Thereupon answered tlje (‘aplaiii,embarrasse«i, and f iiilinK tii^j |ilira,.r,> ■; 
‘Tis not good for a man to l>e alone, say the. Srripliire>. 

This have I said before, and again and again I repeatpl ; 

Every hour in the day, f think it, and feel it, and say it. 

Since Rose Standish died, niy life has beeri weary and dreary ; 

Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of Criendshiiy 
Oft in my lonely hours have 1 thought of the inaicleri Priscilla* 

She is alone in the world; her father and mother aiitl lirolhf r 
Died in the winter together; I saw her going and c;oii»ng, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed of the dying, 

.Patient, courageous, and stnmg, and said to mysrlt', that it ini'f 
There w'ere angels on earth, as there are angels in IwMveia 
Two have I seen and known ; and the angel v.ii<e,e name prisi jila 
Holds in iny desolate life the plaec h I he other abandoned. 

Long have I cherished the thougjit, but rie\er have* dared to iiarai jg 
Being a coward in this, thcjugli valiant eiioiigh tfu' tin* siiiot pa?f. 

Ho to the damsel Ihiseilla, the lfn*rlie'4 iiiaiden ol 

Say that a blunt old (aplain, a nun not nf \H?rd » In if i»i ipm a 

Offers his hand and his heart, t!n^ hand and hear! of ;i .adilirr. 

Not in these words, you knenv, Imt this in alioii iisy iiif.yiiiig ; 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of pliraae.», 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say if iii eltfgaiil iaii||iiiigig 
Such as you read In ymir books of tin; |ileatliiig.‘» aiiil wooiiig ^ i»i bvci ^ 
Such as you think best adapted to win iht; licait of a inaiilrii/ 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the faii-haired* tai iiiirii 
All aghast at his words, surprised, emliarra.iHrd, iMnulfimrd, 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the * iibp «f hiiIi lighiiir , 

Trying to smile, and yet feeling his heart sfaiid siill in Iii^, !»»■,».u? 

Just as a timepiece snips in a hon a: that is s4tit ken by 

Thus made answer and spake, or rather Maiiiineied liLiii an -srtMl . 

* Such a message as that, I am sure I should maiigh* .iiid tif.ii if : 

If you would have it well done, I am only repeal mg yuai m i moi, 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to I ^ 

But with the air of a man whom noifimg < an titrii from Ids fitirfimir, 
Gravely shaking his hea<I, made answer the ritplain of llyiiifiiiili; 

^ Truly the maxiin is gcnid, and I do nni mraii togaiiifiay it; 

But we miist^iLse it disereetly, and not. waste powder fur ntitfiiiiip 
Now, as I said before, I was nt:u:r a maker of plinwes, 

I can march up to a fortress and summoii the pin e to fiiirrrnder. 

But march up to a wcunaii wiili sueh a profajfcif, I date not. 

I am not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the iiiotiiti of a raiiiioii, 

But of a thundering “ No !poitioblaiik from the iiioiith of 4 ttniiwii, 
Thai i confess Pm afraid of, nor am I ashamed to * unless il I 
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So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant scholar, 

Having the graces of speech, and skill in the turning of phrases/ 
Taking the hand of his friend, who still was reluctant and doubtful, 
Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, he added; ’ 

'Though I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is the feeling that prompts 
me, 

Surely you cannot I’efuse what I ask in the name of our friendship ! ^ 
Then made answer John Aklen : ' The name of friendship is sacred ■ 
What you demand in that name, I have not the power to deny you 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the gentler, 
Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went on his errand ^ 

III, 

THK IX)VE;R’S errand. 

So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on his errand. 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths of the forest, 

Into the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and robins were building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure, 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom. 

All around him was calm, but witliin him commotion and conflict, 

Love contending with friendslii|), and self with each generous imp\ilse. 
To and fro in his breast his tlioughts were heaving and dashing, 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the vessel, ^ 

Washes the bitter sea, the merciless surge of the ocean! 

'Must I relinquish it all,’ he cried willi a wild lamentation,— 

' Must 1 relinquish it all, the joy, the hope, the illusion ? 

Was it for this I Iiave love<l, and., waited, and worshipped in silencer 
Was it for this 1 have followed the flying feet .and the'shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate sliores of New England ? 

Traly the heart is deceitful, an<l out of its depths of corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms' of passion; 

Angels of light they seem, but arc only delusions of Satan. 

All is dear to me now ; I feel it, I see it distinctly I 
This is the hand of the I.ord ; it is laid upon me in anger, 

For I have followed too much the hearths desires and devices, 
Worshipping Astaroth lilindly, and impious idols of Baal 
This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the swift retribution/ 

So through the Iflymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 
Crossing the brook a.t the ford, wlujre it brawled o\'er j)ebl)ie and shallow, 
Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming around him, 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful sweetness, 

Children lost m the woods, aiul covered with leaves in their slumber. 

' Puritan flowers,’ he said, ' and the type of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla ’ 

So I will take them to her; to Priscilla the May-flower of Plymouth, 
Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I take them ; 
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Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver/ 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disc of the ocean, 

Sailless sombre and cold with the comfortless breath of the east-wind ; 
Saw the new-built house, and the people at ’work in the meadow; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snowdrift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle, 

While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a churchyard, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan anthem, 
She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble liouse and the modest apparel of homespun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being ! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold an<l relentless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the lu>pes that had vanished, 

All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he Hai<l it, 

‘ Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life to its fountains, 
Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the hearths of the living, 
It is the will of the Lord j and his mercy endureth for ever I ’ 

So he entered the house : and the hum the wlieel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for Ibiscilla, aroused by his step on the threshold, 
Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of welcome, 
Saying, * I knew it was you when I heard y(>ur step in the passage; 

For I was thinking of you, as 1 sat there singing and spinning.^ 
Awkward and dinnl) with delight, that a thought of him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psahn, that came from the heart of the maiden, 
Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers for an answer. 
Finding no words fi >r his t bought. J Ic remembered that day in the,winter, 
After the first great sneav, when he broke a path from the village, 
Reeling and plunging along througlt the drifts that encumbered the 
doorway, 

Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy lot;ks, and gave him a seat by the fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he hud thought of her in the snowstorm. 
Had he but spoken tlien ! perhaps not in vain had he spoken; 
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Now it was all too late ; the golden moment had vanished ! 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the beautiful Sprina- 
time, ^ 

Talked of their friends at home, and the May Flower that sailed on the 
morrow. 

‘ I have been thinking all day,’ said gently the Puritan maiden 
^ Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedgerows of Eng¬ 
land,— ^ 

They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a garden * 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark and the linnet 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbours ’ 

Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 

And, at the end of the street, the village church, with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the churchyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my religion ; 

Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old England. 

You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it: I almost 
Wish myself back in Old ICngland, I feel so lonely and wretched.' 

Thereupon answered the youth : indeed I do not condemn you; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this terrible winter. ’ 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to lean on ; 

So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Captain of Plymouth!’ 

Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of letters,— 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful phrases, 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a schoolboy; 
Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more bluntly. 

Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the JTiritan maiden 
Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 
Feelinghiswordslikea blow, that stunned her and rendered her speechless; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous silence: 

^ If the great Captain of Plymouili is so very eager to wed me, 

Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to woo me ? 
jf I am not worth the wo()ing, I surely am not worth the winning 1 ’ 
Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was busy,— 

Had no time for such things;.such things I the words grating harshly 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash she made answer : 

* Has no time for such things, as you call it, before he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it after the wedding? 

That is the way with you men ; you don’t understand us, you cannot. 
When you have made up your minds, after thinking of this one and that 
one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing tme with another, 

Then you make known your desire, wiili al.>rupt and sudden avowal, 
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are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that a w^man 
rpsDond at once to a love that she never suspected, 

Does not Ittein at a bound the height to which you have been climbing. 
TH, is not right nor just: for surely a woman s afiection 

a thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking, 
is truly in love, one not only says it, but shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he lovc^cl nu^ 

Captain of yours-^who knows last might have won me, 
Old and rough as he is; but now it never can happen.' 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of Ib-iH illa, 

Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading. exjunding : 

Sooke of his courage and skill, and of all his liatlles in h iand<a\s 
How with the people of God he had chosen to suiter atthetmn, 

How in return for his zetil, they had made him Captain oi riymrin!h : 
He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigret- plainly ^ 

Backto Hugh Standish of Diixbury Hail, in Lancahliiro, hngiaiai. 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thun.tnn de Standi.ai; 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely defram.led, 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a corl: argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the lilaznn. 

He was a man of honour, of noble and generous nature ; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly; she knew how fluring, tlie wintei 
He had attended the sick, with a hand a,s gentle as woman’s : 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and lu:adr.i.ron;,p 
Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable always, 

Not to be laughed at and scorned, Ixicaiise he wa:-; little o| staUire ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, ermrag^eous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in iuiglami. 

Might be happy and proud to be called the vvife of M iles Standish 1 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simph* and elo«{uent language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise; of hi-; rh al, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning with laughter, ^ 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘Why clonh you speak for your.self, Ji^hn C 


IV, 

JOHN AbD'KN. 

Into the open air John Alden, })erplexed and hewiiderred, 

Rushed like a man insane, and wanrh^red alom* by the seaside ; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his heutl to the east-wiud, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the lire and fever within him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, uitli apocalyjgical splendours, 

Sank the City of God, in the vision of Jolin the Aiiosth*, 

So, with its cloudy wails of chrysolite, jasper, and sapplnre, 

Sank the broad red sun, and over it.s turrets uplifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the anged who measured the city 
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^ Welcome, O wind of the East I ’ he exclaimed in liis wild exultation 
‘ Welcome, O wind of the East, from the caves of the misty Atlantic ! ^ 
Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless meadows of sea-grass 
Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottoes and gardens of ocean 
Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning forehead, and wrap me 
Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the feyer within me ! ’ 

Like an awakened conscience, the sea was moaning and tossing 
Beating remorseful and loud the mutable sands of the sea-shore. ^ 
Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of passions contending* 
Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship wounded and bleeding ' 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate pleadings of duty I * 

^ Is it my fault,* he said, * that the maiden has chosen between us ? 

Is it my fault that he failed,-.my fault that I am the victor?’ 

Then within him there thundered a voice, like the voice of the Prophet : 
'It hath displeased the Lord I’-and he thought of David’s trans¬ 
gression, 

Bathsheba’s beautiful face, and his friend in the front of the battle! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and self-condemnation 
Overwhelmed him at once; and he cried in the deepest contrition: ’ 

^ It hath displeased the Lord ! It is the temptation of Satan I ^ 

Then uplifting his head, lie looked at the sea, and beheld there 
Dimly the shadowy form of the May blower riding at anchor, 

Rocked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on the morrow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, the rattle of cordage 
Thrown on the deck, the shouts of the mate, and the sailors’' Ay, ay, 
Sir!* ^ 

Clear and distinct, but not loutl, in the* <lnpping air of the twilight. 

Still for a moment lie stood, and listened, and stared at the vessel, 

Then went hurriedly on, as cnie w ho, seeing a phantom, 

Stops, then quickens his pare, an<i follows the beckoning shadow. 

\es. It is plain to me now,’ he murmured ; *the hand of the Lord is 
Leading me out of the lancf of darkness, the bondage of error, 
riirough the sea, that shall lift the walls of its waters around me, 

Hiding me, cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts that pursue me. 

Back will I go o’er the ocean, this dreary land will abandon, 

Her whom I may not love, and him whom my heart has offended. 

Better to be in my grave in the gre<m old churchyard in England, 

Close by my mother’s side, and among the dust of my kindred j 
Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame and dishonour! 

unseen, in the dark of the narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel that glimmers 

Bright on the hand that is dust, in the chambers of silence and darkness, .. 

les, as the marriage ring of the great espousal hereafter I ’ 

Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of his strong resolution, 
l..eaving behind him the slmre, and hiirrif'd along in the twilight, 
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Through the congei:iial gloom of the fox-est silent and sombre, 

Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of Plymouth, 

Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of the evening. 

Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubtable Captain 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages of Caesar, 

Fighting some great campaign in Hainault or Brabant or Flanders. 

^ Long have you been on your errand,’ he said with a cheery demeanour, 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears not the issue. 

^ Not far off is the house, although the woods are between us ; 

But you have lingered so long, that while you were going and coming 
I have fought ten battles and sacked and demolished a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has happened.’ 

Then John Alden spake, and related the wondrous adventure, 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it happened; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped in his courtship, 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her refusal. 

But when he came at length to the words Priscilla had spoken, 

Words so tender and cruel: ^ Why don’t you speak for yourself, J ohn ?' 
Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped on the floor, till liis 
araiour 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a sound of sinister omen. 

All his pent-up wrath burst forth in a sudden explosion. 

E’en as a hand-grenade, that scatters destruction around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud; ‘John Aklen ! you have betrayed me I 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend ! have supplanted, defrauded, betrayed 
me ! 

One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart of Wat Tyler; 
Who shall prevent me from running my own through the heart of a 
traitor? 

Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a treason to friendship! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and loved as a brother; 
You, who have fed at my board, and ch'unk at my cup, to whose keeping 
I have intrusted my honour, my thoughts the most sacred and secret,— 
You too, Brutus ! ah woe to the name of friendship hereafter 1 
Brutus was Caesar’s friend, and you were mine, but henceforward 
Let there be nothing between us save war, and implacable hatred I ’ 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode about in the chamber, 
Chafing and choking with rage; like cords were the veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at the doorway, 

Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent importance, 

Rumours of danger and war and hostile incursions of Indians I 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without further question or parley, 
Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its scabbard of iron, 
Buckled the belt round his waist, and, frowning fiercely, departed. 

Alden was left alone. He heard the clank of the scabbai’d 
Growing fainter and fainter, and dying away in the distance. 

Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth into the darkness, 
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Fdt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot with the insult, 

Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his hands as in childhood, 
Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrathful away to the council, 
Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting his coming; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven. 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder of Plymouth. 

God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this planting, 
Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of the people ! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stern and defiant, 
Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in aspect; 

While on the table before them was lying unopened a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in Holland, 

And beside it outstretched the skin of a rattlesnake glittered, 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal and challenge of warfare, 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and heard them debating 
What were an answer befitting the hostile message and menace, 
Talking of this and of that, contriving, suggesting, objecting; 

One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder, 

Judging it wise and well that some at least were converted, 

Rather than any were slain, for this was but Christian behaviour! 

Then out spake Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain of Plymouth, 
throat, for his voice was husky with anger, 

What! do you mean to make war with milk and the water of roses ? 

Is It to shoot red squirrels you have your howit 2 er planted 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red devils ? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of the cannon I * 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent language: 

Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire they spake with!^ 
But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus continued discoursing : 

Leave this matter to me, for to me by. right it pertaineth. 

War is a terrible trade; but in the cause that is righteous, 

Sweet is the smell of powder; and thus I answer the challenge I ’ 

Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, contemptuous gesture, 
Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and bullets 
Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones : ‘ Here, take it! this is your answer! 
Silently out of the room then glided the glistening savage, 

Bearing the serpent’s skin, and seeming himself like a serpent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the depths of the forest. 
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V. 

THE SAILING OF THE MAY FLOWER. 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose from the meadows, 
There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering village of Plymouth ; 
Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative, ‘ Forward! * 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous army, 

Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white men, 
Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty mon of King David; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible,— 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of morning ; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, advancing 
Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at length the village of Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold labours. 

Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly the smoke from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward; 

Men came forth from the doors, and paused and talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing fair for the May Flower; 
Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the dangers that menaced, 
He being gone, the town, and what should be done in his absence. 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the household. 

Out on the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his coming; 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the mountains; 

Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding at anchor. 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping her canvas, 

Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gim of departure ! 

Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the people ! 

Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read from the Bible, 

Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent entreaty! 

Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May Flower, 

Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them here in the desert. 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night he had lain without 
slumber, 
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Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of his fever. 

He had beheld Miles Standish, who came back late from the coimcil, 
Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter and murmur, 

Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it sounded like swearing. 
Once he had come to the bed, and stood there a moment m silence ; 
Then he had turned away, and said : ' I will not awake him ; 

Let him sleep on, it is best; for what is the use of more talking I 
Then he extinguished the light, and threw himself down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the break of the morning,-~ 
Covered himself with the cloak he had worn in his campaigns m h landers, 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for action. 

But with the dawn he arose; in the twilight Alden beheld him 
Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest of his armour, 

Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of Damascus, 

Take from the corner his musket, and so stride out of the chamber.^ 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and yearned to embrace him, 
Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring for pardon ; 

All the old friendship came back, with its tender and grateful emotions; 
But his pride overmastered the nobler nature within him, 

Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burning fire of the Insult. 

So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but spake not, 

Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, and he spake not! 

Then he arose from his bed, and heard what the people were saving. 
Joined in the talk at the door, with Stephen and Richard and rxillHrrt. 
Joined in the morning prayer, and in the reading of Scripture, 

And, with the others, in haste went hurrying down to the sea-shore, 
Down to the Plymouth Rock, that had been to their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown,—the corner-stone of a nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, already a little impatient 
Lest he should lose the tide, or the wind might shift to the eastward, 
Square-built, hearty, and strong, with an odour of ocean about him, 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming letters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled together 
Into his narrow brain, till at last he was wholly bewildered. 

Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed on the gunwale, 

One still firm on the rock, and talking at times with the sailors, 

Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and eager for starting. 

He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to his anguish, 

Thinking to fly from despair, that swifter than keel is or canvas, 
Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that would rise and pursue Ifim. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form of Priscilla 
Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that was passing. 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his intention, 

Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and patient, 

That with a sudden revulsion his heart I'ecoilcd from its purpose, 

As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is destruction. 

Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, mysterious instincts I 
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Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated are moments, 

Whereupon turn, as on hinges, the gates of the wall adamantine ! 

^ Here I remain ! ’ he exclaimed, as he looked at the heavens above him, 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered the mist and the madness, 
Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was staggering headlong. 

^Yonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the ether above me, 

Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning over the ocean. 

There is another hand, that is not so spectral and ghostlike, 

Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine for protection. 

Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the ether 1 

Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt me ; I heed not 

Either your warning or menace, or any omen of evil! 

There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so wholesome, 

As is the air she breathes, and the soil that is pressed by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible presence 
Hover around her for ever, protecting, supporting her weakness ; 

Yes ! as my foot was the first that stepped on this rock at the landing, 
So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at the leaving ! ’ 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified air and important, 
Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind and the weather. 
Walked about on the sands, and the people crowded around him 
Saying a few last words, and enforcing his careful remembrance. 

Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were grasping a tiller, 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off to his vessel, 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and flurry, 

Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sickness and sorrow, 

Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but Gospel! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and true ! not one went back in the May Flower 1 
No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this ploughing! 

Soon were heard on bqard the shouts and songs of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the ponderous anchor. 

Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to the west-wind, 

Blowing steady and strong ; and the May Flower sailed from the harbour, 
Rounded the point of the Gurnet, and leaving far to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the First Encounter, 

Took the wind on her quarter, and stood for the open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swelling hearts of the Pilgrims. 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the vessel, 

Much endeared to them all, as something living and human ; 

Then as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a vision prophetic, 

Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of Plymouth 
Said, 'Let us pray! ’ and they prayed, and thanked the Lord and took 
courage. 

Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rock, and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death, and their kindred 
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Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in the prayer that they 
littered. 

Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab in a graveyard; 

Buried beneath it lay for ever all hope of escaping. 

Lo! as they turned to depart, they saw the form of an Indian, 

Watching them from the hill; but while they spake with each other, 
Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, ‘ Look! ’ he had vanished 
So they returned to their homes ; but Alden lingered a little, 

Musing alone on the shore, and watching the wash of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and flash of the sunshine, 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly over the waters. 


VL 

PRISCILLA. 

Thus for a while he stood, and mused by the shore of the ocean, 
Thinking of many things, and most of all of Priscilla; 

And as if thought had the power to draw to itself, like the loadstone, 
Whatsoever it touches, by subtile laws of its nature, 

Lo! as he turned to depart, Priscilla was standing beside him. 

^ Are you so much offended, you will not speak to me ? ’ said she. 

‘ Am I so much to blame, that yesterday when you were pleading 
Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and wayward, 
Pleaded your own, and spake out, forgetful perhaps of decorum ? 
Certainly you can forgive me for speaking so frankly, for saying 
What I ought not to have said, yet now i can never unsay it; 

For there are moments in life, when the heart is so full of emotion, 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret, 

Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together. 
Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you speak of Miles Standish, 
Praising his virtues, transforming his very defects into virtues, 

Praising his courage and strength, and even his fighting in Flanders, 

As if by fighting alone you could win the heart of a woman, 

Quite overlooking yourself and the rest, in exalting your hero. 

Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible impulse. 

You will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the friendship between us, 
Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily broken !' 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the friendof Miles Standish: 
^ I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was angry, 

Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had in my keeping.’ 

No!’ interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt and decisive; 

' No ; you were angry with me, for speaking so frankly and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge; for it is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless, 
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Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence. 

Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 
Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, and unfruitful 
Chafing their channels of stone with endless and profitless murmurs ’ ' 
Thereupon answered John Alden, the young man, the lover of women * 
Heaven forbid it, Priscilla ; and truly they seem to me always 
More like the beautiful rivers that watered the garden of Eden 
More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of Havilah flowing, 
filling the land with delight, and memories sweet of the garden I ’ 

Ah, by these words, I can see,' again interrupted the maiden, 

® ^ saying. 

When from the depths of my heart, in pain and with secret misgiving, 
Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy only and kindness? 
Straightway you take up my words, that are plain and direct and in earnest, 
I urn them away from their meaning, and answer with flattering phrases. 
This IS not right, is not just, is not true to the best that is in you : 
ror I know and esteem you, and feel that your nature is noble, 

Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal level 

Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it perhaps the morekeenlv 

If you say aught that implies I am only as one among many, 

If you make use of those common and complimentary phrases 
Most men think so fine, m dealing and speaking with women, 

Lilt which women reject as insipid, if not as insulting.' 

Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and looked at Priscilla, 

Ha never had seen her more fair, more divine in her beauty. 

S ^ It, ^ yesterday pleaded so glibly the cause of another. 

Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking in vain for an answer. 
So the maiden went on, and little divined or imagined 

J “d speechless. 

Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, and in all things 

Itprofessions of friendship!’ 

It is no secret I tell you, nor am I ashamed to declare it: ^ 

I have liked to be with you, to see you, to speak with you always. 

So I was hurt at your words, and a little affronted to hear you ^ 

FoTi must telfvortWnfth’ Standish. 

Thin Xthewl ‘P friendship 

j 5 u the hero you think him ’ 

her hand, and Alden, who eagerly grasped it 
the wounds m his heart, that were aching and bleeding so’sorelv 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, withTvo 
‘Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who offer you friendihk, 

Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest and &sU ’ ^ 

‘jt® ghmmering sail of the May Flower 
Distant, but still m sight, and sinking below the horizon ^ ^ 

Homeward together they walked, with a strange indefinite feeling, 
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That all the rest had departed and left thftm .,1 ■ --~ 

Tut, as they went through the fields in the hi ^ ™ desert. 

,. . ® and smile of the sun- 

ujghter grew their hearts, and Prisrilla ca'j 

‘iNow that our terrible Caot-iin hfa ''®*T archly: 

Where he is happier far than he wouM^h the Indians, 

\ou may speak boldly, and tell me of aiUha°t'^^'^“'^'“f househoM, 

VV hen you returned last night, and sairf hm ^^PP®“ed between you, 
hereupon answered John A dL y°“ found^me.’ 

Told her his own despair, and tS^ d"reM of the sto/y®- 

\Vhereat the maiden smiled, and s^d betw?T!*i Standish. ^ 

He is a little chimney, and heated hot inTmA^^ earnest. 

But as lie K'eiitly rebuked K^r ^ Jtioment ^ 

How he had even determmed to s'lUth f ^ suffered,— 

■r™,,, 

Urged by importunate zeal, and withheld backward. 


VII. 

thk march of mii.es standish. 

“'*‘andish was marching steadily north- 
‘tend of the seashore. 

'I'hus to be flo^aTrek.et«^AAd . 

Tints to be n>ock(rf^mibe^?Ived bv\“^^^^^^^ ‘d®'?™ ^ maiden, 

■■«..',„ci, 101„ ta™, i hctawScTSi'S" 

Uiit of mv heart wiil'r ,Y’-! 'tatl is worthless ! 

»«>) htan uill I pluck it, and throw it away, and henceforward 
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Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of dangers 1 ’ 

Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat and discomfort, 

While he was marching by day or lying at night in the forest, 

Looking up at the trees, and the constellations beyond them. 

After a three days’ march he came to an Indian encampment 
Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the sea and the forest; 
Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, horrid with war-paint, 
Seated about a fire, and smoking and talking together; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden approach of the white men, 
Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre and musket. 
Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from among them advancing, 
Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs as a present; 
Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts there was hatred. 
Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers gigantic in stature, 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king of Bashan ; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other was called Wattawamat. 
Round their necks were suspended their knives in scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as sharp as a needle. 

Other arms had they none, for they were cunning and crafty. 

^Welcome, English ! ’ they said,—these words they had learned from the 
traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for peltries. 

Then in their native tongue they began to parley with .Standish, 
Through his guide and interpreter^ Hobomok, friend of the white man, 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for muskets and powder, 
Kept by the white man, they said, concealed, with the plague, in his 
cellars, 

Ready to be let loose, and destroy his brother the red man ! 

But when Standish refused, and said he would give them the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast and to bluster. 

Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in front of the other. 

And, with a lofty demeanour, thus vauntingly spake to the Captain : 

‘ Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of the Captain, 

Angry is he in his heart; but the heart of the brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight. He was not born of a woman. 

But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree riven by lig-htning, 

Forth he sprang at a bound, with all his weapons about him, 

Shouting, “ Who is there here to fight with the brave Wattawamat ? ” ’ 
Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetting the blade on his left hand, 
Held it aloft and displayed a woman’s face on the handle, 

Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinister meaning: 

^ I have another at home, with the face of a man on the handle ; 

By and by they shall marry ; and there will be plenty of children! ’ 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self-vaunting, insulting Miles Standish ; 
While with his fingers he patted the knife that hung at his bosom, 
Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it back, as he muttered, 
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^ By and by it shall see; it shall eat; ah, ha ! but shall speak not! 

This is the mighty Captain the white men have sent to destroy us ! 

He is a little man; let him go and work with the women 1 ’ 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in the forest,^ 

Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on their bow-strings, 
Drawing about him still closer and closer the net of their ambush. 

But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and treated'them smoothly; 
So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the days of the fathers. 

But when he heard their defiance, the boast, the taunt, and the insult, 
All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of Thurston de Standish, 
Boiled and beat in his heart, and swelled in the veins of his temples. 
I-Ieadlong he leaped on the boaster, and, snatching his knife from it.s 
scabbard, 

Plunged it into his heart, and, reeling backward, the savage 
Fell with his face to the sky, and a flendlike fierceness upon it. 

Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound of the war-wh(x>p, 
And, like a flurry of snow on the whistling wind of December, 

Swift and sudden and keen came a flight of feathery arrows. 

Then came a cloud of smoke, and out of the cloud came the lightning, 
Out of the lightning thunder; and death unseen ran before it. 
'Frightened the savages fled for shelter in swamp and in thicket, 

Hotly pursued and beset: but their sachem, the brave Wattawamat, 
Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and swift had a bullet 
Ikissed tiiroiigh his brain, anti he fell with both hands clutching the 
greensward, 

Seeming in death to lK>id back from his foe the land of his fathers. 

'iliere on the flowers of the meadow the warriors lay, and above tliem, 
Silent, with folded arms, st<K)d Hobomok, friend of the wliiUi man. 
Smiling at length he exclaimed to the stalwart Captain of flymcmih ; 
Pecksuot bragged very loud, of his courage, his strength, and Ins 
stature,— 

Mocked the great Captain, and called him a little man ; but I see now 
Big enough have you been to lay him speechless before you I * 

Thus the first battle was fought and won by the stalwart Miles Standish. 
When the tidings thereof were brought to the village of Plynioiitli, 

And as a trophy of war the head of the brave Wattawamat 
Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once was a cliiirch a;n<! 
a fortress, 

All who beheki it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, and took ctairagic 
Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of terror, 

Thanking God jn her heart that she had not married Miles Standish; 
Shrinking, fearing almost, lest, coming home from his battles, 

Lie should lay claim to her hand, as tln^ prize and reward his valour. 
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VIIL 

THE SPINKING-WHEEL. 

Month after month passed away, and in Autumn the ships of the 

Canm wTth^kbdrecl and friends, with cattle and corn for the Pilgrims 
All in the village was peace ; the men were intent on their labours, 

Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot and with merestead, 
Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the grass in the meadows, 
Searching the sea for its fish, and hunting the deer in the forest. 

Ail in the village was peace ; but at times the rumour of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, and the apprehension of danger. ^ ^ 

Bravely the stalwart Standish was scouring the land with his forces, 
Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien armies, 

Till his name had become a sound of fear to the iiation:». ^ 

‘\nger was still in his heart, but at times the remorse ami contrition 
Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate outbreak, 

Came like a rising tide, that eiicoimters^the rush of a nver, ^ 

Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter and brackisln 

Meanwhile Alden at home had built him a now halntatiim, 

Solid, substantial, of timb<‘r rough-hewn from th«- firs of the foiv.-t. 
Wooden-liarred was the door, and the naif was covered with rusho;,; 
Latticed the windows were*, and tlm window-panes were of paper, 

Oiled to admit the light, whik* wind a.ml rain worn e\(dnded. 

There too he dug a well, ami arouml it t)ianto«i an orchar<i; 

Still may be seen to this day some trac'c i>i the well am! the. orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and stu'ure from ammyam e, 
Raghorn, the snow-white bull, that had fallen to Ald.ems allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate, in the mghMime 
Over the pastures he <Topped, made fragrant by sweet penn>’r{iyal 

Oft when his labour was finished, uith eager fem would tlie dreamer 
Follow the pathway that ran throii|.th the woods to the housetof Priscilla, 
Led by illusions romantic and sulnikmieccptionsof fam*>% ^ 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in tlKi semidance of friendslnju 
Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the walls oHns dwelling ; 
Ever of her he tliought, when he delved in die soil <if his garden; 

Ever of her he thought, when he n-ad in his lUbUmm Sinulay 
Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in the Proverbs, 

How the heart of hc!r husViand doth safely trust in her always, 

How all the days of her life she will do him goo<U and not cm!, 

How she seeketh the wool and the flax and wtu’kmh with gladness, 

Plow she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdcth the distaff, 

How she is not afraid of the snc»w forJierseif her houseliold, 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet cloth of her w caving! 
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Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his shoulder ? 

Is It a phantom of air,—a bodiless, spectral illusion ? 

Is It a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid the betrothal? 
Long had It stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, unwelcomed; 

Over Its clouded eyes there had passed at times an expression 
Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart hidden beneath lliem, 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the rain-cloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the sun by its brightness. 

Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, but was silent, 

As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting intention. 

But when were ended the troth and the prayer and the last benedicticm, 
Ill to the room it strode, and the people beheld ’with amazement 
Bodily there in his armour Miles Standish, the Captain of Iflymoiith ! 
Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emotiom * }'«)rgive me! 

I have been angry and hurt,.too long have 1 cherished the feeling ; 

I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God ! it is cmdeti. 

Mine IS the same hot blood that leaped in the \ eins of Hugh Standish. 
Sensitive, s^vift to resent, Init as swift in atoning for error. 

Never so much as now was Milts Standish the fritmd of Jcflm Alden; 

I hereupon answered theJ^ridegnajm: ^ Let all he forgotten between us, 
All save the deiir old friendship, and that shall grow older and dearer !' 
then the Captain advanctxl, and, hfiwing, saluted Pris< ilia, 

(iravely, and after the manner old-fashioned g(*ntry in Lnelainl, 
.Something of camp ami of eourt, of t(nvn and ui country, < nmmingkni. 

\jshing her jo)j of her wedding, and loudly laiuling Iut husband, 
then he said with a smile : ‘ I should have remomberiMl the adage, 

II you would be well served, jou must sc;rv(t yourself; and iiu^reover, 

No man can gather cherries In Kent at the season of CiiristmaH ! * 

Great was the peopled amazement, and gntafer yet their rejoiciiiK, 
IMS to behold once more the mmlnirnt fare of their <‘aplain', 

Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gathered and t rowtied 
about him. 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and of bridt *groom, 

“swering, laughing, und each interrupting the oilier, 

I ill the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered smd bewlidcrcd, 
rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had not been invited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth ami stood with the bride at the 

doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed air of tliat warm and beautiful inonuii);. 
iouched ivitii autumnal tints, l>ut Icmeiy and sad in tiie sunshine. 

Lay extended before tliem tlie land of toil awl privation ; 

I here were the graves of the dead, anti tlie barren waste of tht; .seashtiie, 

Ihere the familiar liekis, the gro\‘es o( pine, ami the mcadon ;; 

^ transligured, it secme<l as the Gankai of ■Edcii, 

r died with the prei»encc ol (iod, whose voice was the souiid of ilic tii t'iiii, 




Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise and stir of departure, 
Friends coming forth from the house, and impatient of longer delaying, 
Each with his plan for the day, and the work that was left uncompleted. 
Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations of wonder, 

Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the hand of its master, 

Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle. 

She should not walk, he said, through the dust and heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the others, 

Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the hand of her husband, 
Gaily, with joyous laugh, Priscilla mounted her palfrey. 

* Nothing is wanting now,’ he said with a smile, *but the distaff; 

Then you would be in truth my queen, my beautiful Bertha I * 

Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends coiu ersing together. 

Pleasant!)^ murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in the fV»rest, 
Pleasedwith the image that passed,like a dream of lovauhrough its bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the a/urc; abysses, 

Down through the golden leaves the sun v tis pouring his spleiuiours, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches abf>ye them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine ami tlm fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the dusters tha,t grew in the valley of PbshcoL 
Like a picture it seemed of the primiti\’e, pastoral ages. 

Fresh with the youth of tlie world, and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless .siu:ce.ssion of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal procession. 
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. , come I jjru van cantando ior lai, 
Facendo in aex di ah lunf?a ri^^a. 

DANTB. 


FLIGHT THB: first. 


PROMETHEUS, 

OR THE P0I:;1\S FoKE'niOl’^ HTr. 

or IT-Oinethcus, how unduuntcd 
{,)n Olympus’ shininR bastions 
His iiudacious font he planted, 
iMyths are told and songs are 
ehanted, 

Full of prompliiigs and sugges¬ 
tions. 

Ecautiful is the lraditi<m 

t,)f that flight through heavenly 
porltils, 

'fhe old classic siiperntitioii 
Of the theft and the transiiiission 
Of tlie lire of the Immortals! 

First the dml of noble ciarlng. 

Born of heavenward iispiration, 
Then the fire with mortals Kharirig, , 
d’hen the vulture, the flespatring 
Cry of pain an crags Caucasian. ^ 

All is but a symbol painted i 

i )f the Poet, Prophet, S«»er; 
i )nly those are crowned aiwl sainted | 
Who \\’ilh grief have been ao 
c|uaint€(l,^ 

lilaking nations nolfler, freer. 

In their feverish exultations, 

In their triumph tmd their yearn- 

In them passionate piflsaiionH,^ 

In their words among the imtitms, 
The Promethean lire is burning. 


Shall it, then, be unavailing, 

All this toil for liuman culiute ? 
lliroiigh tlie cloud-rack, dark and 
trailing 

Must they see alrove them sailing 
O’er life’s barren crags the vul¬ 
ture ? 

Such a fate as this was Dante’s, 

By defeat and exile maddened; 
'rims were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature’s priests and C!orybante;% 
By affliction tomflied and satB 
dened. 

Hut theghu’ies trans<enderU 
That around their iiieniories 
diLslcr, 

And, on all thdr hleps attendant, 
Make their darkcncfl lives rcsplem 
dent 

With .suc:h gleams of inward 
lustre! 

All the inelcKlieK mysterious 
'riirougli the dreary darknes?» 
cFanted; 

Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 

, Voh-es soft, and tleep, and serious, 
I Words that whisfiered, songs 
j that haunted ! 

I All the »oiil in rapt siwnension, 

I Ail the <|uivi‘rlng, palpitaling 
} Clmrdh of life in utmost tension, 

^ Willi the fervour of invention, 
i With the rapture of creating I 
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Ah, Prometheus ! heaven-scaling I 
In such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 
]\Iight behold the vulture sailing 
Round the cloudy crags Cau¬ 
casian ! 

Though to all there is not given 
Strength for such sublime en¬ 
deavour, 

Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men for ever : 

Yet all bards, whose hearts un¬ 
blighted 

PIonoLir and believe the presage, 
Hold aloft their torches lighted, 
Gleaming through the realms be¬ 
nighted, 

As they onward bear the mes¬ 
sage! 


THE LADDER OF ST* 
ADGUSTINE* 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou 
said, 

That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
!:kneath our feet eadi deed of 
shame! 

All. common things, eacli day’s 
events, 

That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may 
ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another’s virtues 
less; 

The revel of the ruddy wine, 

And all occasions oi‘ excess; | 


The longing for ignoble things ; 
The strife for triumph more than 
truth; 

The hardening of the heart, that 
brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of 
youth ; 

All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 
That have their root in thoughts 
of ill; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will: 

All these must first be trampled 
down 

Beneath our feet, if we would 
gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The riglit of eminent domain. 

W'e. I'uive nnt wings, we caniicit 
soar ; 

Fmt we have feet to scale and 
climb 

By slow degrees, by more ami 
more, 

I'he cloudy suinmils of oiu 
lime. 

'I'he mighty pyramids of stsaut 
'fhat wedge-like flea,ve the 
desert airs, 

W'hen nearer seeu, and l.>etlcr 
known, 

Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The <listant mountains, that uprear 
'riieir solid bastions to the skies. 

Are crossed by pathways, that ap¬ 
pear 

As we to higher levels rise. 

The heigiiits by great men reached 
and kept 

W’ere m>t attained by sudden 

flight, 

But they, while their companions 
slept, 

W'erc toiling upward in the iiigiil* 
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Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and down¬ 
cast eyes, 

We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 

Of the old colonial time, 

May be found in prose the legend 
That is here set down in rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 
And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting. 
Were heavy with good meifs 
prayers. 

^ O Lord 1 if it be thy pleasure'. 

Thus prayed the old divine. 

‘ To bury our friends in the ocean, 
Take them, for they are thine !' 

But Master Lamberton muttered, 
And under his breath said he, 

* This ship is so crank and walty 
I fear our grave Ishe will be! ’ 

And the ships that came from 
England, 

When the winter months were 
gone, 

iirought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 

This put the people to praying 
That the Lord would let them hear 
What in his greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so 
dear. 


And at last their prayers were an¬ 
swered 

It was in the month of June, 

An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon, 

When, steadily steering landward, 
A ship was seen below, 

And they knew it was Lamberton, 
Master, 

Who sailed so long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of 
canvas, 

Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining topmasts, 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 
And her sails were loosened and 
lifted, 

And blown away like clouds* 

And the masts, with all their 
rigging, 

Kell slowly, one by one, 

And the Imlk dilated and vanished, 
As a sea-mist in the sun ‘ 

And the peoplewho piw this miU'vd 
Each said unto his frieiKl, 

That this was 'liie mould of their 
vessel, 

And thus her tragic encL 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in pra>;er, 
That, to quiet their troubled spjrlts, 
He had sent this Ship of Air* 


THE WARDEN OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 

A MiS'r was driving down the 
British Channel, 

The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on 
floor and |:)anel, 

Streamed the red autumn »uri. 
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It glanced on flowing flag and 

rippling pennon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, 
the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, 
Hythe, and Dover 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers 
speeding over, 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like coudiant 
lions, ^ i 

Their cannon, through the night, | 

Holding their breath, had watched, | 
in grim defiance, i 

'fhe sea-coast opposite. j 

And now they roared at drum-heat 
from their stations 
On every (‘itatlel; 

Each answering ea«di, with morning 
salutations, 

That all was well 


For in the night, unseen, a single 
warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and siirnamed the 
Destroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled, 

lie passed into the chamber of the 
sleeper, 

The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, 
and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to |}arley or 
dissemble, 

Fut smotci thci Warden hoar; 

All ! what a blow ! that made all 
Fnglaiid tremble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, vithoiu, the surly 
<’annon waiteni, 

i1ie sun rose hrighl oVrhead; 

Noiiiiiig in Nature’s aspect inti¬ 
mated 

'I'hat a great man was dead. 


And down the f'oast, all taking up 
the hurd<m, 

Replied the clistant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the 
Warden 

And Lord of the C'inijue I*orts, 

i 

Mim shall no simshim^ fr<)iii the 
tields of a/Aire, 

Ko drurmheat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the Idack 
fort’s einlirasurc!, 

Awaken with its call \ 

No more, surveying with an eye 
impartial 

The long line of tlie coast, 

!sliall the gaunt figure of the* oki 
Field Marshal 

Re seen upon Ins post! 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 

Ah!. hous<*.s wherein tnen liave 
Tncil and died 

Are haunted ilirough 

the open doui'S 

iiie harmless ]>hantoms on tlicdr 
errands glidts 

With feet that main* na souml 
tipon the llotirs. 

We tneet them at the doorway, on 
the stair, 

Almig the passages tlu*y come 
and go, 

Impalpable* impressions on tin* air, 

A sense uf something moving to 
and fro. 
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There are more guests at table, 
than the hosts 

Invited; the illummated hall _ 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive 
ghosts, 

As silent as the pictures on the 
wall j 

The stranger at my fireside cannot ^ 
see j 

The forms I see, nor hear the ! 
sounds I hear; ^ ^ = 

He but perceives what is; while 
unto me 

All that has been is visible and 
clear» ;■ 

We have no title-deeds to house or 
lands; 

Owners and occupants of earlier 
dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their j 
dusty hands, | 

And hold in mortmain still their j 
old estates. j 

The spirit world around this world | 
of sense ! 

Floats like an atm<xsj)lu‘re, and, : 
everywhere 

W’afts throtigh these csirthly nnsls 
and vapours dense i 

A vital breath more ethereal 
air* 

f)ur little lives are kept in eejuipoise 
By opposite attractions and j 
desires; 

The struggle of the inslinci tliat 
enjoys, ^ ^ i 

And the more noble instinct that 
aspires. 

These perturbations, this perpetual 
jar i 

Of earthly wants and aspirations 
high, 

Come from the influence of an 
unseen star, 

An wndisroverecl planet in <jur 
sky* 


And as the moon from some dark 
gate of cloud 

Throws o^er the sea a floating 
bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our 
fancies crowd 

Into the realm of mystery and 
night,— 

So from the world of spirits there 
descends 

A bridge of light, roniiecting it 
with this, 

(iVr whose unsteady flcmr, that 
sways and bends, 

Wander (mr tiumghts above tlie 
dark al)yss. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT 
CAMBRIDGE* 

IK the village cdinrchyard she lif:% 

Dust is in her lieautiful eyes, 

Xo more she lirealhes, nor feels, 
nor stirs; 

At tier feet and at her hemi 

Lies a slave, to attend tin* tieati, 
Bui their dust is white as he»rs. 

Was she a lady of high «kgrt*e, 

So much In h»ve with the vainly 
And fcmlisli pomp of this woild 
of ours ? 

Or was it Christian charity, 

And lowliness and huniiliiy, 

The riclittst and rarcHi of all 
dowers ? 

Who shall tell us ? No one speakii; 

No colour shoots into those cheekH, 
Either of anger or pride, 

At the rude question we have 
asked; 

Kor will the mystery be imnmsked 
I$y those who are sfeeping at her 
side* 
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Hereafter ?—And do you think to 
look 

On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find her failings, faults, and 
errors ? 

Ah, you will then have other cares, 

In your own shortcomings and 
despairs, 

In your own secret sins and 
terrors ! 


THE EMPEROR'S BIRB'S- 
NEST. 

Okce the Emperor Charles of 
Spain, 

With liis swarthy, grave com¬ 
manders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mud and rain, 
Some old frontier town of Flan¬ 
ders. 

Up and down the dreaty camp, 

In great bo(>ts of Spanish lea¬ 
ther, 

Striding with a measured tramp, 
'rhese Hidalgos, dull and damp, 
Cursed the Freiiclimen, cursed 
the weather. 

Thus as to and fro they went, 

Over upland and through hollow, 
Chving their impatience vent, 
Perched upon the JhnperoFs tent, 
In her nest, they spied a swallow. 

Yes, it was a swallow^ nest, 

IHiilt of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or drafoon% aest, 
Found on hedgerows east and 
west, 

After skirmish of the forcefi. 


Then an old Hidalgo said, 

As he twirled his gray mustachio, 

^ Sure this swallow overhead 
Thinks the Emperor's tent a shed, 
And the Emperor but a Macho!' 

Hearing his imperial name 
Coupled with those words of 
malice, 

Half in anger, half in shame, 

Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his amvas palace* 

‘ Ixt no lumd the bird molest,’ 

Said he solemnly, * nor hurt Iter!' 
Adding then, by way of jest, 

‘ i 'loiondrina is my guest, 

’11s the wife of some deserter! 

Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 

: Through the <'amp w'as sprawl 

the rumour, 

And the soldiers, m they 
Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Em|>eroFs pleaHanl tin- 
imoiir. 

So unharmed and unafraid 
Sat the swallow still and 
ed, 

Till the constant rannonacle 
Thrcmgh the walk a brearli luid 
made 

And the siege was thus con- 
chided. 

Tlum the army, elsewhctre hmtU 
Struck its tents ns if didianclmg, 
Only not the Kmperork tmu 
For he ordered, ere he went, 

Very curtly, * Leave it staiidinK! * 

So it itood there idl alone, 

Loosely dapping, lorn and tatp 
tered, 

Till the brood was fledgal and 
fiowUi 

Singing o'er those walk of stone 
Which the caimon-Hlwt hiwt tibai- 
terecL 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels, one of Life and one 
of Death, 

Passed o'er our village as the 
morning broke; 

The dawn was on their faces, and 
beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with 
plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the 
same, 

Alike their features a,nd tlieir 
rol^es of white; 

Hut one was crowned with tima- 
ranth, as with flame, 

And one with asphodels, like 
flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial 
way; 

'fhen said I, with deep fear and 
doubt oppressed, 

* Beat not so loud, my heart, lest 
thou betray 

Hie place where thy beloveil are 
at rest I ' 

And Ih.* wlm wore tlif crown of as- 
phodids, 

Desct-nding, at my door began 
to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in 
wells 

Hie waters sink Ireforean earth- 
cfuake’s shock. 

I rec:ognised the nameless agony, 

d’he terror and the tremor and 
tlie pain, 

Hiat oft ladbre luid filled or liaimt- 
<‘d ine» 

j\iui now returned with threefold 
strength again. 

The door I opened to my lieaveuly 
gue.Ht, 

Ami listened, for I thouglit 1 
heard cioirs voice; 


And, knowing whatsoe’er he sent 
was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to 
rejoice. 

Then tvitli a smile, that filled the 
house with light, 

‘My errand is not Death, l>ui 
Life,’ he said; 

And ere I answered, passing out 
of sight, 

f)n his rektstiai embassy he sped. 

’'fwas at thy door, O friend! ami 
not at mint*, 

Hie angel widi the amaranthine 
wreatli, 

Pausing, descendedi and with voire 
divine, 

Whispered a word that htul a 
sound like Death. 

Hien fell upon the house a sudden 
gloom, 

A shadow on those feaiuiTs fair 
and thin ; 

And softly, from tliat liiisiied and 
darkened ruom, 

'fwo angels issued, where Inii one 

wrnt in. 

All is of Lroti I If he but wave liis 
hand, 

'rint mists c<j|iect, the rain falls 
lliick and loud, 

Hil, with a smile of light on sea 
and land, 

Lfi ! he looks ba<‘k from file de» 
parting chmd. 

Angel.s of Lift* and 1 )eath alike arc 
ids; 

Witlmui Ids leave they pass no 

t!ire*shold o’er: 

Who, then, would wislmr dare, be¬ 
lieving lids, 

Against Ids messengeis Ui shut 
the door? 
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DAYLIGHT AMD MOON¬ 
LIGHT. 

In broad daylight, and at noon, 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a schoolboy's paper kite. 

In broad daylight, yesterday, 

1 read a Poet’s mystic lay ; 

And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 

And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village, vale, and hill. 

Then the moon, in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorified, 

Filled and oversowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 

And the Foetus song again 
l^assed Jike music through my 
brain; 

Night interpreted to me 
All its grace *md inysteiy. 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY 
AT NEWPORT. 

How strange it seems! these He¬ 
brews in their graves, 

Close by the street of this fair 
seaport town, 

Silent beside the never-silcnt waves. 
At rest in all this moving up anci 
down! 

The trees are white with clu.st, that 
o’er their sleep 

Wave their broad curtains in the 
south-wind’s breath, 

While underneath these leafy tents 
they keep 

The long, mysterious Exodus of 
l)eath* 


I And these sepulchral stones, so old 

! and brown, 

That pave with level flags 
burial-place, '' , 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, 
thrown down 

And broken by Moses at the 
mountain’s base. 

The very names recorded here are 
strange, 

Of foreign accent, and of different 
climes ; 

Alvares ancl Ki\’era interchange 

With Abraham and Jacoli of old 
times. 

* iflessed be (iocl! for he created 
Death ! ’ 

The mourners said, ‘ and 1 )eath 
is rest and |>eace ; ’ 

Thm added, in the c'ertaiiity of hiilh, 

* And giveth Life that nevermore 
shall cease.’ 

Closed are the portals of their Syna- 
gogue, 

No Psalms of David now the 
silence break, 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Deca- 
logue 

I n the grand dialect the Prophets 
spake. 

Gone are the living, but the dead 
remain, 

And not neglected; for a hand 
un^en, 

Scattering its Imunty, like a sum¬ 
mer rain, 

Still keeps their graves and their 
remembrance green. 

How came they here ? What burst 
of Christian hate, 

What persecution, merciless and 

blind, 

Drove o’er the sea—that desert 
desolate 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of 
mankind ? 
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They lived in narrow streets and 
lanes obscure, 

Cxhetto and Judenstrass, in mirk 
and mire; 

Taught in the school of patience to 
endure 

The life of anguish and the death 
of fire. 

All their lives long, with the un¬ 
leavened bread 

And bitter herbs of exile and its 
fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart 
they fed, 

And slaked its thirst with inarah 
of their tears. 

Anathema maraiiatha! was the cry 

That rang from town town, 
from street to street; 

At every gate the accursed Mor- 
decai 

Was mocked and jeered, and 
spurned l)y Christian feet. 

Ihideand humiHation hand in hand 

Walkcni with tlann through tin* 
world whenr’tT they went ; 

'frainpled and beaUm were they as 
the sand. 

And yet unshaken as the etmti- 
nent. 

h’or in the background figures vague 
and vast 

Of patriarchs and of pro|)hetH 
rose sublime, 

And ail tint great traditions of ilni 
Past 

They saw reflected in the coming 
time. 

And thus forever wilii rev«*rl.ed look 

llic mystic volume of the world 
they read, 

.Spelling it backward, like a I lebrew 
!>ook, 

Till life beratne a Legem! of tfie 

Dead. 


But ah I what once has been shall 
be no more! 

The groaning earth in travail and 
in pain 

Brings forth its races, but does not 
restore, 

And the dead nations never rise 
again. 


j OLITER BASSELIH. 

! In the Valley of the Vi re 
Still is seen an am'ient lidll. 

With its gables cjUaiiU and <|ueei% 
And beneath the wimlow-sill, 

On the stone, 

I'hese words alone t 
* Oliver Basselin lived here.* 

h'ar above it, on the steep, 

I Ruined stands the old (dniteaii; 

Nothing l>ut the <!onjon-keep 
i Left for slndter or for show. 

Its vacant eyes 
j Stare at the ski«*s, 

Stare at lint valley green and 
deep. 

Ouf'tt a c!onvent, tdd and brown, 
Looked, Imt ah 1 it lf>oks no 

mercj 

* From the neigliboiiring hillside 
i ckiwn 

j On the rushing and the roar 
; i )f the stream 

I Whose sunny ghsini 

I Cheers the little Norman town. 

In that dark8oiiie mill «if stone, 

To tlic waterN dash and dim 
Careless, humble, and unknown, 
Sang the pm;t Bas»eliii 
StmgH that fill 
Tliat ancirnt mill 
With a splendotir of it« own. 
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Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he 
dreamed; 

Only made to be his nestj 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 

No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine; 

Were not songs of that high art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the alehouse and the inn, 
Opening on tlie narrow street, 
Came the loud, convivial din, 
Singing and applause of feet, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the ptwt Basselin. 

In the castle, cased in steel, 
Knights, who fctuglit at Agin- 
court, 

Watched and waited, spur on heel; 
liut the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 

Songs that lowlier hearts could 
feel 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in hmely cells, 
Faced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells; 

But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 

Nearer to the earth than they. 

Gone are all the barouR Imkl, 
tlone are all the knights sind 
squlreSi 

Gone the abbot stern and cold, 
And the brotherhcKKl of friaw; 


Not a name 
Remains to fame, 

From those mouldering days of 
old ! 

But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part; 
Like the river, swift and clear, 
Flows his song through many 
a heart; 

Haunting still 
Thai ancient mill, 

In the Valley of the Vlre. 


VICTOR GALBRAITH. 

Under the walls of Monterey 
At daybreak the bugles began to 
play, 

Victor Cfalbraitli I 
In the mist of the morning damp 
and gray, 

These were the words they seemed 
to say: 

^ Come forth to thy death, 
Victor <;aibraith r 

Forth he came, with a martial 
tread; 

Firm was Ins step, erect his head; 

Victor thiibrailh, 
lie who HO well the Imgle played, 
Could not mistake the words it said; 
* Cotne forth to thy death, 
Vict(*r Galbraitli! ’ 

lie I<M>ketl at the earth, he looked 
at the sky, 

He looked at the files of musketry, 
Victor Galbraith! 

And he said, with a steady voice 
and eye, 

^Take good aim; I am ready to 
dieV 

Thus challenges death 

\*ictor (lalbraitlu 
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Twelve fiery tongues flashed straight 
and red, 

Six leaden balls on their errand 
sped; 

Victor Galbraith 

Falls to the ground, but he is not 
dead; 

liis name was not stamped on those 
balls of lead, 

And they only scathe 

V^'ictor Galbraith. 

'riiree balls are in his breast and 
brain, 

but he rises out of the dust again, 

Victor (lalbraith! 

The water he drinks has a bIcKxly 
stain; 

‘O kill^nie, and put me out of my 
pain! * 

In Ills agony prayetii 

Victor ("falbraith. 

h'orth dart once more those tongues 
of flame, 

And the liugler has ^iied a death of 
shame, 

Victor Cbilbraith ! 

Ills %m\ has g(»ne back t<j whence 
it c;une, 

And no one answers to tire 
name, 

When the Sergeant saiih, 

* Victor {ialliraith ! ’ 

I bnlrr the walls of Monterey 

Hy night a bugle is heard to 

play. 

\b{*ior Galbraith! 

'Phnuigh the mist of the valley 
damp and gray 

The .scrntinels hear the sound, and 

say, ^ 

* That is the wraitli 

Of Victor (iaibraitfi t * 


MY LOST YOUTH, 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear 
old town, 

And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a I.apland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 

^ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thouglits.’ 

I can see the shadowy^ lines of its 
trees, 

And catch in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding 
seas, 

And islands that were the Hesper- 
ides 

Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old 
song, 

It murmurs and whispeu's still: 

* A boy’s ivlll is tin* wind’s will. 

Anti llu‘ thoughts of youth are hmg, 
h>ng thoughts.’ 

I rtuneitdjer the black wharves and 
the slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free : 

Ami Spanish .sailors with liearded 
lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 

And tlu* magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that waywani 

song 

Is singin^^ and saying still: 

W boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long tiioughts,’ 

i remember the bulwarks by the 
shore, 

And the fort upon the Itill | 







The sunrise gun, with its hollow | 

roar, ^ j 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and , 

o’er, ! 

And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old | 
song ^ t 

Throbs in my memory stilly 

‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’ 

I remember the sea-fight faraway, 

How it thundered o’er the tide I 

And the dead captains, a.s they lay 

In their graves, o’erlooking the 
tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mourn¬ 
ful song 

Goes through me ■with a thrill : | 

* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, 
long thoughts.’ 

1 can see the breezy dome of 
groves, 

The shadows of Deering’s 
Woods; 

And the friendships old and the 
early loves 

Come back with a sabbath sound, 1 
as of doves 

In quiet neighbourhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet 
<)ld song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 
boy’s will is the wind’s will, | 

And the thoug'hts of youth arc long, 
long thoughts,’ 

I remember tlu* gleams anti glut mis 
that dart 

Across the schooltwy’s brain ; 

The song and the si!ent:e in the 
heart, 

That in pari are priiphcticsi and in 
t)art ^ 

Are longings wild and vain* 


And the voice of that litfiil 
song 

Sings on, and is never still: 

‘ A boyhs will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of ycsutli are long, 
long thoiightH/ 

There are things of \vhidi I may 
not speak; 

There are dreams llial cJtiinot 

die : 

There arc* tlmughl* that make the 
strong heart w'Citk, 

And bring' a pallor into lint cheek. 
And a mist !>efore the eye. 

Am! the word.-f of that fatal 
song 

Come over me like a chill: 

‘A fjoy’s will is the wimi's v.ill. 
And the Uioiighls of \viuth are long, 
long thouglils.’ 

Strange to me now are tin* 

1 meet 

Wlten I \isit ihi; <lear old lowii; 
But tine mith e air is pyre aiitl swerC 
Ami the trees that o’ersiwdow Cio h 
well-known street, 

As they balance up and down* 
Arc singing the beatitiful song.* 
Are sighing and whispering 
still : 

* A hoy’!* will is the wind’ . vrirc 
And thi'llanighls of yoiifh ari: hnnu 

long, lijoiigjit:*.' 

And Herring’s W«hhIs are fre di 
and fair, 

AihI vitli foy that is alinoHi pain 
My heart goes liaiik lowanderlhrir, 
And among tfit* drcaniH of the cl.iy^ 
that were, 

I find my lost yiiiilh tigiilin 
And the strange md bciiiitifiii 
song, 

The groves arc repeal!iig it 
still; 

* A boy’s will is the, wiiid’ii will, 

And theilnaighGol ymiih are hmgi 

long thoughts*’ 
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THE ROPEWALK. 

In that building, long and low, 
Wdtii its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a liiiik, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward dowm their threads so 
thin 

Dropping, each a liempen bulk. 

;\t the emi ati open door ; 

.Squares of sunshine on the door 
Light the long and dusky lane ; i 
And the whirring of a wheel, 

Dull and drowsy, makes iik? feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 

As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Cdeam the long threads in the 

While within this brain of mine 
C'obwebs brighter and more fine 
By the busy wheel are spun. 

T\u> fair maidens in a swing, 

Like white <loves upnn the. wing. 
First before my vision pass ; 
I-ayginng, as their gentle hands 
(■|cea*ly ila.sp th<’ twiste<i strand:., 

At their shadow on the grass. 

TIpn a booth of tnountebanks, 

With its smell of tan and planks, 
And a girl poised hiidi m air 
i }n a cord, in spangled dress, 

With a fatied loveliness, 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a homestead among farms, 
And a wennan with lane arms 
Drawing water from a well ; 

As the bucket mounts apace, 

With it mounts her own fair face, 

As at some inagiciaids spell 

Then an old man in a tower, 

Kinging loud the noontide hour. 


While the rope coils round and 
round 

Like a serpent at his feet, 

And again, in swift retreat, 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then vvithin a prison-yard, 

Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 
Ah ! it is the gallows-tree! 

Ih'eath of Christian charity, 

Idow, and sweep it from the earth! 

Then a schoolboy, with his kite 
<deaming in a sky of light, 

And an eager, upward look ; 
Steeds pursued through lane and 
lidd ; 

Fowlers with their snares con¬ 
cealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 

Ships rejoicing in the bree», 
Wrecks that float o®er unknown 
seas, 

Andiors dragged through faith¬ 
less sand ; 

S<si-fog drifting overhead, 

. And, with lessening line and lead. 
Sailors feeling for the land. 

All these scenes do I behold, 

, These, ami many lett uninkl, 

^ ^In that building long and low ; 

I While the wheel goes round and 
i round, 

I With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 
j And the spinners backward go. 


j 

I THE QOLBEM MILE-STO'ME. 

|, LisAFLESs are the trees; their pur- 
I _ pie branches 
I Spread ^ themselves abroacli like 
reefs of coral, 

Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sun¬ 
set. 





From the hundred chimneys of the 
village, 

Like the Afreet in the Arabian 
story, 

Smoky columns 

T'ower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering 
fire-light; 

Here and there the lamps of even¬ 
ing glimmer, 

Social watch-fires 

Answering one another through 
the darkness. 

On the hearth the lighted logs are 
glowing, 

And like Ariel in the cloven pine- 
tree 

For its freedom 

Groans and sighs the air im¬ 
prisoned in them. 

By the fireside there are old men 
seated, 

Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 
Asking sadly 

Of the Past what it can ne’er re¬ 
store them. 

By the fireside there are youthful 
dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately 
stairways, 

Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give 
them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors 
only, 

Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole 
spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and 
comfort, 

Wives and children, with fair, 
thoughtful faces, 

Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep In Uie 
|.)assage. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden 
Milestone; 

Is the central point, from whmh he 
measures 

Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world 
around him. 

In his farthest wanderings still he 
sees it; 

Hears the talking flame, the an¬ 
swering night-wind, 

As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, 
but are not 

Happy he whom neither wealth 
nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching 
city, 

Drives an exile 

l"rom the hearth of his ancestral 
homestead. 

We may build more splendid habi¬ 
tations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and 
with sculptures. 

But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations 1 


CATAWBA WINE. 

'I'iiLs song of mine 
Is a Song' of the Vine, 

To be sung by the glowing embers 
< )f wayside inns, 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 

It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 

From warm Carolinian valleys, 
Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. ’ 
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N'or the mi ^^listang•, 

Whose clusters hani^- 
0’(‘r the waves of the Colorado, 
And the fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 

For rirhest and best 
Is the wine of the West» 

That grows by the Heaiitifiil River; 
Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a iMinison on titc giver. 

And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees, 

Fc»r ever going and coming ; 

So thift rrystal hive 
Is all alive 

With a sivarming and buz/ing and 
linmming. 

Very good in its way 
Is the Verzenay, 

i)r the Sillery soft and (’rc*amy ; 
But C'atawba wine 
Has a taste more di\ine, 

I^lore duioet, delicious,an(i dreamy. 

lliere grows no vine 
By file Iiaiiiitefi Rhine, 

By Hamilmor Hwadah|uivir, 

Nor on islaml or oape, 

1liat bears such a grape 
As grows by the llcautlfiil River. 

Drugged i» their juice 
For fijreign 

When hhipfted o*er the reeling 
Atlantic:^ 

To rack mir lirain.s 
With f<‘ver jauns. 

That have driven tin? Old World 
frantic. 

I’o the sewers ami sinks 
With all .such drinks, 

And after them tumble the mixer; 
For a p<nson malign 
Is such Ik^rgia wine, 

Ur at best but a Devil’s Elixir. 


I While pure as a spring 
! Is the mne I sing, 

I And to praise it, one needs but 
I name it; 

For Catawba wine 
Flas need of no sign, 

Ko tavern-bush to proclaim it. 

And this Song of the \1m*, 
This greeting of mine, 

11ie winds and" the bircls shall 
deliver 

To the Queem of the West, 

In her garlands dressed. 

On the ^ banks of the Beautiful 
River, 


SAMTA FILOMEMA. 

Woi'.NidKR a nnlde deed is 
wrought, 

Wluine’er is .spr>kcn a noble 
tlionght, 

C )ur hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higlnw levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeptir.Hfuds 
Into <mrJmno.si Iwing rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 

Honour to those whrwe words or 
deeds 

Thus help us In our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 

Thus thought I, a^. fjy nigin I 
read 

OfUie great army of tiu* <Iead. 

The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,*'. 

The w(nmd<Hl from the !)attie-plaiii, 
In^dreary hospitals of pain. 

The ehferle.ss <‘orridorH, 

The cxiid and stemy floors. 





Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering 
gloom, 

And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 

On England’s annals, through the 
long 

Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
in the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Id eroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint B'ilomena bore. 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE 
NORTH CAPE, 

A LEAF FROM KIN(J ALFREJ:rs 
OROSIUS, 

Othkre, the old sea-captain, 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white wulrus-tfvotlR 
winch he held in his brown 
right hand* 

His figure was tall and stately, 
lake a Ix^y’s his eye appeared | 
H is hair was yellow as hay, 

But threads of silvery gray 
Oieamed in his tawny beard. 


Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And %vrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 

‘ So far I live to the northw'ard, 
No man lives north of me; 

To the east are wild mountain- 
chains, 

And beyond them meres and 
plains; 

To the westward all is sea, 

^ So far I live to the northward, 
k'rom the harbour of Skeringes- 
hale, 

if you only saiietl by diiy, 

With a fair wind all the wa)*, 

More than a month would you 
sail 

‘ 1 own six hundred reindeer, 

With sheep and swine beside ; 

1 have tribute frorn the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer-skins, 
And ropes of walrus-hide, 

* I ploughed the land with ht>rses, 
liutmy heart was ill at case, 

For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas; 

‘ Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the sttmny Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep 
Oh, I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of tliose seas. 

^To the northward stretched the 
desert, 

How^ far I fain would know; 

Ho at last I sallied ftirth, 

And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whalc-shipg go. 
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‘ To the west of me was the 
ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore^ 
But I did iiot slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three clays more. 

* 'fhe days grew longer and longer, 

Till they became as one, 

And northward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sum 

‘Ami then uprose before me, 
rpon the wateris edge, 

'fhe huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 
■\Vliose form is like a wedge, 

* The «ea w’as rough and stonny, 

The tempest howled and wailed, 
And the sea*fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary coast, 

But onward still I sailed. 

‘ Four days 1 .steesred to csistward, 
F(Hir clays witiunil a night; 
Koiind ill a liery ring 
Went the great sun, i > King, 

Willi red and lurid light/ 

Here Alfred,^King of the Saxems, 
Ceased writing for a while ; 

And raiwd his eyes from his 
book, 

With a strange and punkcl look, 
And an incredulous smile. 

Hut Othcre, the old sea-captain, 
Jie neither paused Hfjr stirred, 
1111 the King lihtenitd and then 
i)nrc inori! took up his pen, 

And wrote down every ward. 

* And now the kmc!/ said Oihere, 

* I lull I southward siiddenly. 

Ami I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 
Into ii naiiielew »eii. 


* And there we hunted the walrus, 

The narwhale, and the seal; 

Ha! ^twas a noble game ! 

And like the lightiiing^s dame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

* There were six of us ail together, 

Norsemen of Helgoland; 

In two clays and no'more 
We killed of them three score, 

And dragged them to the strand I ^ 

Here Alfred the Tnith-l'eller 
Siiciclenly closed his book, 

And lifted his blue eyes, 

With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

And Othere, the old sea-captain, 
Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Hleamed white from^underneath 
His tawny, cpiivcring beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness td'the truth, 

Raising his noble hea<l. 

He stretched his Ijrown iuuui, and 

said, 

* Ikrhold this walrus-tooth! ^ 




BAYBUKAK* 

A wiNii came up out of the m*u 
And said, * O mists, make room for 
me/ 

It hailed the ships, and cried, ‘ Sail 
on, 

Ye mariners, the night is gone/ 

And hurried laudwartl far away, 
Frying, * Awake! it is the day/ 

It said unto the forest, * Shout I 
Hang all your leafy tmimeriout I * 
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It touched the wood-bird’s folded 
wing, 

And said, ^ O bird, awake and sing/ 

And o’er the farms," O chanticleer, 

Your clarion blow; the day is near,’ 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

‘Bow down, and hail the coming 
morn.’ 

It shouted through the belfry-tow^er, 

‘Awake, 0 bell! proclaim tne hour/ 

It crossed the churchyard with a 
sigh, 

And said, ‘ Not yet! in quiet lie/ 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 
OF AGASSIZ, 

May 28 , 1857 . 

I'r was fifty years ago 
hi the pleasant month of 2^1 iiy, 
in the beautiful Pays dc Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old iuirse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying : * 11 ere is a story»book 
Thy Father has written for thee/ 

‘Come, wander with me/ she said, 

‘ Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the inanuscrifits tif God/ 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Wlio sang to him night and day 
The rhyines of the universe. 

And whenever tljc way seemed 
k)ng, 

^ Or his heart began to fail. 

She would sing a more wonderful 
song, 

Or tell a ntore inarvcIiou» tale. 


So she keeps him still a child 

Ai'ui a ill not let him go, 

Though at times his hei'irl beats 
wild 

For thi! licautifiil Pa}'s de \biiid ; 

Though at times lie hear.’? iii his 
dreams 

The Raiu tics V'aches of old. 

And till: rush of mountain bireank-? 

From glaciers dear and cold ; 

And the mother at Immc ha}s, 
‘ flark I 

For his voice 1 listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late ami dark, 

AikI my boy does not return ! ’ 


CHILDREl; 

CoMh to me, i 1 ye i hildren I 
For 1 he.ir you at your pla}\ 
And the questions that perpkwer 
me 

Have vanished quite auay, 

Vc open the eastern window 
That look towards tin; sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swal¬ 
lows 

And the hro((k'. o! monung nm. 

fu your heart*? arc the bird/, and tin: 
Minshine, 

In your ihouglus the hrooklefs 
tlow% 

But ill mine is Ihe ivind of Ati- 

liiiiiii. 

And the hr«t hdl ol the .snow. 

'\h! what would the world l>e 
iO' 118 

If the ehildreii were no more f 
/c should dread the desert behind 
us 

Worse than tim dark belorts. 
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What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are 
singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

l'k>r what are ai! our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books^ 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of ymr looks ? 

Yv. are Iretter than all the ballads 
Uml ever were sung or said ; 
hor ye are living poems. 

And all the rest are dead. 


SANDALPHOM. 

IlAVi'iymi read in the Tainiiui of 
■oltl 

In the LegendH the Rabbins have 
told 

i)f the limitless realms <if the air, j 

Have you read it,—the marvellous 
story 

Of Sandalphon, the Angd of (hory, 
Handalphon, the Angel of: 

Prayer? 

How, c*rcfi, at the outermost gates 

of the C'ity i lie waits, 

With !us fet^t on the ladder of 
light, 

That^ ifowded with angels tin-* 
muuljered, 

Uy lasob was seen, as he slimi- 
'bered 

Alone in I he desert at night ? 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song’s irresistible 
stress; 

Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the song. 

With eyes imimpassioned and 
sIow% 

Among the dead angels, the death¬ 
less 

Sandalphon stands listening 
breathless 

To sounds thtit ascend from 
below; 

From the spirits on earth that 
adore, 

From the souls that entreat and 
implore 

In tire fervour and passion of 
prayer ; 

From tlH‘ heiirts that are broken 
with losses, 

Ami weary with dragging the 

(:roSSf!h 

'Too heavy for initials to liear. 

Ami he gathers the iniiyers as lie 
stands, 

And they change into flowers in 
his hands, 

Into garlands of purple and red;, 
And beneath ,the great arch of the 
portal, 

Through thti streets of the City 
immortal 

Is wafted the fragrance they 
shed. 

It is but a legend, I know,'-- 
A fabir, a plumtom, a show, 

! t)f the ancient Rabbiiut al l<n'e ; 
Yet the oh! media'val tradition^ 

The beautiful, strange superstition, 

Blit haunts me and holds me the 
more. 
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When I look from my window at 
night, 

And the welkin above is al! white, 
All throbbing and panting with 
stars. 

Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 
His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And tin.* legend, I feel, is a pari 
Of the hunger and thirst of the 
heart, 

The frenzy and fire of the brain, 
That grasps at the fruitage for¬ 
bidden, 

The golden pomegranates of Eden, 
To quiet its fever and pain. 


FLIGHT THE SECOND. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the day¬ 
light, 

When the night is beginning to 
lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's omipa- 
tions, 

That is known as the Children’s 
Hour. 

I hear in the (rhamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and .swc‘et. 


From my study 1 see in the lamp- 

lig'it, 

Descending the* broa<l hall .stair 
Grave Alice, and laughiigt All<*jg’a, 
And lulith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence; 

Yet i know by their merry eyes 
'Fhey are plotting and planning; 
together 

To take me by surprise* 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left ungtmnled 
They enter my castle wall I 


I They climb up into my turret 
I O’er the arms and bark of my 

j chair : 

I If 1 try U> escape, siirroiind 

i rnc:*; 

j I'hey seem In he t'u:rywhei'i‘. 

I They ^ almost d<?vour im: wiili 
I kisses, 

I Their anus al>oul me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bisla^p of 
fiirig4*n 

In his Mouse-Tower on ilie 

Rliine ! 

Do you think, 0 ban- 

tiitli, 

Itecanse you have .scahal the 
wall, 

Snell an old inoitslac he as I am 
Is not a. liutldi tor ytai all ! 

I 

; I have you faM in iny fortreieg 
I And will not Id you depau, 

: Hiit pm you down jnm ilti* duiv 
grsiii 

In the rmincbiower nf my hear!. 

And there will f keep yiai for ever, 
^\’es, for ever and a day, 

Till the wsiIIm Hiall eruinble to 
j ruin, 

j i\nd moulder in dust mvay ! 
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ENCELADUS. 

Under Mount Etna he lies. 

It is slumber, it is not death ; 
For he struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast. 
The earth is heaped on his 
head; 

But the groans of his wild unrest, 
Though smothered and half sup¬ 
pressed, 

Are heard, and he is not dead. 

And the nations far away 
Are watching with eager eyes ; 
They talk together and say, 

® To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 
Knceladus will arise ! ’ 

And the old gods, the austere 
f )ppressors in their strengtli, 
Stand aghast and white willi f<;ar 
At the ominous sounds they liear, 
And tremble, and mutter, ^At 
length I ’ 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 
With the harvest of despair! 
Where the burning (dndtu's, blotvn 
From the lips of the overthrown 
Enceladus, fiU the air. 

Where ashes are heaped in drifts, 
Over vineyard and field and 
town, 

Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through the lilarkened 
rifts 

Of the crags that keep him down. 

See, see I the red light shines ! 

’Tis the glare of his awful eyes! 
And the storm-wind shouts through 
the pines 

Of Alps and of Apennines, 

* Enceladus, arise ! ^ 


THE CUMBERLAND. 

At anchor in Hampton Roads we 
lay, 

On board of the Cumberland, 
sloop-of-war; 

And at times from the fortress 
across the bay 

The alarum of drums swept 
past, 

Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 

Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-wiiite 
smoke, 

And we knew that the iron ship of 
our foes 

Was steadily steering its course 

To try the force 
Of our ril>s of oak. 

Down upon us lieavily runs, 

Silent and sullen, tlie floating 
fort; 

Then comes a puff of smoke from 
her guns, 

And l(‘u]is the tmTilde death, 

With fi(*ry breuth, 

From tSK'li opini port. 

We are not itlle, but send her 
htniiglu 

Dedanre back in a full broad¬ 
side ! 

As hail rebounds from a roof of 
slate, 

Rebounds our heavier hail 

From each iron scale 
Of the monstcFs hide. 

* Strike your flag! * the rebel cries, 

In his arrogant okl plantation 
strain, 

* N(W'er ! * our gallant Morris 

replies; 

^ It is beuter to sink liifin to 
yield! * 

And the whoh* air }>eak‘d 
With the ('beers of our men, 
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Then, like a kraken huge and 
black, 

She crushed our ribs in her iron 
grasp! 

Down went the Cumberland all a 
wrack, 

With a sudden shudder of 
death, 

And the cannon^s breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next morn, as the sun rose over the 
bay, 

Still floated our flag at the main¬ 
mast head. 

Lord, how beautiful was Thy day I 

Every waft of the air 

Was a whisper of prayer, 

Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho ! brave hearts th.it went down 
in the seas! 

Ye are at peace in the troubled 
stream ; 

llo! brave land! with hearts like 
these, 

Thy flag, that is rent in 
twain, 

Shall be one again, 

And without a seam ! 


SMOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her 
garments shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and 
bare, 

Over the harvest fields for¬ 
saken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Kvp as our cloudy^ fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine 
expression, 


Even as the troubled heart doth 
make 

In the white countenance con¬ 
fession, 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables re- 
^ corded; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its cloudy bosom 
hoarded, 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 


A DAY OF SUNSHIFE. 

O GIFT of God ! O perfect day : 
Whereon siiall no man work, but 

\y hereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be ! 

Through every fil)re of my brain, 
lliroiigh every nerve, through 
every vein, 

I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Df life, that seems almost too 
much. 

I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies; 

1 see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire .sea tlie 
sun 

Sails like a golden galleon. 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the 
West, 

Towards yonder Islands of the 
Blest, 
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Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

its craggy summits white with 
drifts. 

Blow, winds 1 and waft through ah 
the rooms 

The snow-flakes of the cherry- 
blooms ! 

Blow, winds ! and bend within my 
reach 

The fiery blossoms of the peach I 

O Life and Love ! O happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is 
song! 

O heart of man! canst thou not 
he 

Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 


SOMETHINCr LEFT UNBONE, 

Laijour with what ?:ea! we will, 
Something still rematUH un¬ 
done, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of tlie .sun. 

By the bedside, on the stair, 

At the threshold, near the gales* 

With its menace or Its prayer, 

Like a mendicant it waits ; 

Waits, and will not go away ; 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 

By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the burden schuus 
G reater than our strength can 
bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere* 


I And we slarnl from day to day* 

’ Like the dwarfs of times gone 
I Who, as northern legends say, 

I (Hi their shoulders held the sky, 

WEARINESS, 

O LITTLE feet! that such long years 
!\Iust wander on through ho|>es and 
fears, 

Must ache and bleed !)fneaih 
your load ; 

I, nearer to the way'dele iini 
Where toil shall cease and rest 
begin, 

Ain weary, thinking of your road! 

C) little hands! that, wiak or 
strong, 

Have Hlill to serve or rule so long, 

I lave still so long to give or ask t 
I, whoso iiiiuoh witli book imd pett 
Have toiled 4iiiiong my fdlmv' 
mmi, 

Am weary, thinking id your task* 

i I litlir lie.ul ‘ ! floit llnobaml firal 
With hu< h impalieni, feverish heal, 
Sm li limifles.s and strong 
flesirrs ; 

Mine that so long has ghwvetl and 
hiirnril, 

With passions into mhtu turned 
N(w riiverfi and concciik its fireii* 

O little I ail pure and whint 
And rryhiJiiline m rayi of light 
Direri from heaven, their source 
divine; 

Rifnicted thrmigh the mist of 
yearti, 

Ikiw red iny srfling hiui apprarii, 
flow hirid Icukn this smd of 
inim*! 











FLIGHT THE THIRD. 


FATA MORGANA. 

O SWEET illusions of Song, 

That tempt me everywhere, 

In the lonely fields, and the throng 
Of the crowded thoroughfare! 

I approach, and ye vanish away, 

I grasp you, and ye are gone ; 
But ever by night and by day 
The melody soundeth on. 

As the weary traveller sees 
In desert or prairie vast, 

Blue lakes, overhung with trees, 
That a pleasant shadow cast ; 

]"air towns with turrets high, 

And shining roofs of gold, 

I'hat vanish as he draws nigh, 

Like mists together rolled,.. 

So I wander and wander along, 
And for ever before me gleams 
The shining city of song. 

In the beautiful land of dreams. 

Pmt when I would enter the gaii* 

Of that golden atmosphere, 

It is gone, and I wander and 
wait 

For the vision to reappear. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


I And mine at times is haunted 
I By phantoms of the Past, 

I As motionless as shadows 
I By the silent moonlight cast. 

i A form sits by the window, 

That is not seen by day, 

For as soon as the dawn ap¬ 
proaches 
It vanishes away. 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still, 

And points with its airy finger 
Across the window-sill. 

i Without, before the window, 

I There stands a gloomy pine, 
W’hose boughs wave upward and 
downward 

A.S wave these thoughts f>f mine. 

And uiKUrrneath its brandies 
Is the grav(^ of a little diikl, 

I Wlio died upon life’s thresliold, 

! And never wept nor smiled. 

j W’hat are ye, O pallid phantoms ! 

’ That haunt my troubled brain 
I I'hat vani.sh when day approaches, 

I And at night return again ? 

! W'liat are ye, C> pallid phantoms! 

I Blit tlie statues without breath, 
'fhat stand on the bridge over¬ 
arching 

1’he silent river of death r 


THE MEETING. 


liACH heart has its haunted | 
chamber, J 

Where the silent moonlight hills! j 
On the floor are my.sterious fool- ‘ After so long an absence 
steps, ' At last we meet again : 

There iire whispers along the Doestlie meeting give us pleasure, 
wadis! 1 Or does it give us pain ? 
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The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, 
Like the Prophet’s two or three 
berries 

In the top of the uppermost 
bough. 

We cordially greet each other 
In the old, familiar tone; 

And we think, though we do not 
say it, 

How old and gray he is grown ! 

We speak of a Merry Christmas I 
And many a Happy New Year; 
But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 

We speak of friends and their for¬ 
tunes, 

And of what they did and said, 
Till the dead alone seem living, 

And tlie living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the 
guests; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 


VOX POFHLI 

WftEN Mazdrvan the magician 
Journeyed westward through 
Cathay, 

Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 

But the lessening rumour ended 
When he came to Khaledan, 
'Fhere the folk were talking only 
Of Prince Camarahaman. 

So it happens with the poets: 

^ Every province hath its own; 
C'amaralzaman is famous 
Where Badoura is unknown, 
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; THE CASTLE-BUILDER, 

A GEN'FLE boy, with soft and silken 
locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and 
tender eyes, 

A castle-builder, with his wooden 
blocks, 

And towers that touch imaginary 
skies. 

A fearless rider on his father’s 
knee, 

An eager listener unto stories 
told 

At the Round Table of the nursery, 

Of heroes and adventures mani¬ 
fold. 

There will be other towers hn* thee 
to build; 

There will he other steeds for thee 
to ride ; 

'Fhere will be other legends, and 
all lined 

With greater marvels and more 
gloriilccL 

Build on, and make thy castles high 
an<i 4ir, 

Rising and readiing U|>ward u> 
the skies; 

Listen to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faithin mys¬ 
teries* 




CHANGED. 

From the outskirts of the town, 
Where of old the milc-sione 
stood, 

Now a stranger, looking down 
i behold the shadiovy crown 
Of tiui dark ami haunted wotal. 






Is it changed, or am I changed ? 
Ah! the oaks are fresh and 
green, 

But the friends with wdiom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 
By the years that intervene. 

Bright as ever flows the sea, 

Bright as ever shines the sun, 
But, alas ! they seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be, 

Not the tides that used to run. 


THE CHALLENGE* 

I HAVE a vague remembrance 
Of a story that is told 

In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 

It was when brave King Sanchez 
Was before Zamora slain, 

And his great besieging army 
Lay encamped upon the plain. 

Don Diego de Ordonez 
Sallied forth in front of all, 

And shouted loud his challenge 
To the warders on the wall. 

All the people of Zamora, 

Both the born and the unborn, 

As traitors did he challenge 
With taunting words of scorn. 

The living, in their houses, 

And in their graves, the dead ! 

And the waters of their rivers, 

And their wine, and oil, and 
bread I 

There is a greater army 
That besets us round with strife, 

A starving, numberless army, 

At all the gates of life. 
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The^ poverty-stricken millions 
Who challenge our wine and 
bread, 

And impeach us all as traitors, 
Both the living and the dead. 

And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are 
^high, 

Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 

And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 

And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 

For within there is light and plenty. 
And odours fiil the air ; 

But without there is cold and dark¬ 
ness, 

And hunger and despair. 

And there in the camp of famine, 

^ In wind and cold and rain, 
Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain ! 


THE BROOK AND THE 
WAVE. 

The brooklet came from tlie moun¬ 
tain, 

As sang the bard of old, 

Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold ! 

Far away in the briny ocean 
There rolled a turbulent wave, 
Now singing; along the sea-beach, 
Now liDwiing along the cave. 

And the brooklet has found the 
billow, 

Though they flowed so far apart, 
And has fllled with its freshness 
and sweetness 

That turbulent, bitter heart I 
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FROM THE SPANISH CAN- 
CIONEROS. 

I. 

Eyes so tristful, eyes so tristful, 
Heart so full of care and cumber, 

I was lapped in rest and slumber, 
Ye have made me wakeful, wistful! 

In this life of labour endless 
Who shall comfort my distresses ? 
Querulous my soul and friendless 
In its sorrow shuns caresses. 

Ye have made me, ye have made 
me 

Querulous of you, that care not, 
Eyes so tristful, yet I dare not 
Say to what ye have betrayed me. 

ii/ 

Some day, some day, 

O troubled breast, 

Shalt thou find rest. 

If Love in thee 
To grief give birlh, 

Sk feet of earth 
Can more than he ; 

There calm and free 
And unoppressed 
Shalt thou find rest. 

The unattained 
In life at last, 

When life is passed 
Shall all be gained ; 

And no more pained, 

No more distressed, 

Shalt thou find rest. 

HI. 

Come, 0 Death, so silent dying 
That unheard thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 


For thy sure approach perceiving, 
In my constancy and pain 
I new life should win again, 
Thinking that I am not living. 

So to me, unconscious lying, 

All unknown thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful, 
Death, thou art inhuman pain ; 
But to me, who dying gain, 

Life is but a task ungrateful 
Come, then, with my wish comply- 
ingb 

All unheard thy coming be, 

Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

IV. 

Glove of black in white han<l 
bare, 

And about her forehead pale 
Wound a thin, transparent veil, 
That doth not ('onceal her hair ; 
Sovereign attitude and air, 
(Bieek and neck alike displayed, 
With cocpiettish charms arrayed, 

j Laughing eyes and fiigiti\‘e .. 

I This is killing men that live., 

I ’Us not mourning for the dead. 


AFTERMATH. 

When the Summtn* fields are 
mown. 

When the birds are tledged and 
flown, 

And the dry leavers strew the 

path; 

With the falling of the sntnv, 

With the cawing of the crow. 

Once again tin* ticlds we mow 
And gath<-r in the aftermath. 





Not the sweet, new grass with 
flowers 

Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and 
meads, 

Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom. 


EPIMETHEUS, 

OR THE poet’s AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Have I dreamed ? or was it real, 
What I saw as in a vision, 

When to marches hymeneal 

In the land of the Ideal 
Moved my thought o’er Fields 
Elysian ? 

What 1 are these the guests whose 
glances 

Seemed like sunshine gleaming 
round me } 

'Fhese the wild, bewildering fancies, 

That with dithyramb!c dances 
As with magic circles bound me ? 

Ah ! how cold are their caresses ! 
Pallid cheeks, and haggard 
bosoms ! 

Spectral gleam their snow-white 
dresses, 

And from loose, dishevelled tresses 
Fall the hyacinthine blossoms 1 

O my songs! whose winsome 
measures 

Filled my heart with secret 
rapture! 

Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and plea¬ 
sures 

Fade and perish with the cap¬ 
ture ? 


Fair they seemed, those songs 
sonorous, 

When they came to me un¬ 
bidden ; 

Voices single, and in chorus, 

Like the wild birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 

Disenchantment! Disillusion! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 
Jarring discord, wild confusion, 
Lassitude, renunciation ? 

Not with steeper fall nor faster, 
From the sun’s serene dominions, 
Not through brighter realms nor 
vaster, 

In swift ruin and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered 
pinions ! 

Sweet Pandora! dear Pandora! 
Why did mighty Jove create 
thee 

Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautiful as young Aurora, 

If to win thee is to hate thee ? 

No, not hate thee I for this feeling 
Of unrest and long resistance 
I s but passionate appealing, 

A prophetic whisper stealing 
O’er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enamour 
Thou, beloved, never leavest; 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamour 
Still he feels thy spell of glamr--“ * 
Him of Hope thou ne’er be 
est. 

Weary hearts by thee are 
Struggling souls by 1 
strengthened, 

Clouds of fear asunder rifted 
Truth from falsehood cleanse 
sifted, 

Lives, like days in sum 
lengthened! 
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Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O my Sibyl, my deceiver! 

For thou makest each mystery 
clearer, 

And the unattained seems nearer, 
When thou fillest my heart with 
fever! 


Muse of all the Gifts and Graces ! 
Though the fields around us 
wither, 

There are ampler realms and 
spaces, 

Where no foot has left its traces : 
Let us turn and wander thither! 


FLIGHT THE FOURTH. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

Garlands upon his grave, 

And flowers upon his hearse. 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this verse. 

His was the troubled life, 

The conflict and the pain, 

The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honour without stain. 

Like WinkclriecI, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile spears, and 
broke 

A path for the oppressed. 

Then from the fatal field, 

LTpoii a nation’s heart 
Borne like a warrior on his shield! 

So should the brave depart. 

Death lakes us by surprise, 

^ And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
. Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 

Alike are life and death, 

When life in death survives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the 
sky, 

vSliine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 
I'hc liglit he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRE¬ 
SIDE. 

Thk reas(dess rain is falling fast, 
And yomier gikled \ane, 
Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in u|Km mys^df 
And to the fireside gleams, 

To pleasant books that crowd my 
shelf. 

And still more pleasant dreams. 

1 read whatever bards have sung 
C'>f lands IrwoikI the sea, 

And the bright days when I was 

young 

Come thronging back to me. 

In fancy 1 can Imar again 
I’he Alpine torrent’s roar, 
ThcmuIe-bcILs mi the* hills Spain, 
'fhe sea at Elsinore. 







I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
'Rise from its groves of pine, 
And towers of old cathedrals tall, 
And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial trees, 
Through fields with poppies all on 
fire, 

And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 
No more I fear fatigue, 

While journeying with another’s 
feet 

O’er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 
I turn the world round with my 
hand 

Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

hVom them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 
And see, when looking with their 
eyes, 

Better than with mine own. 


CABENABBIA. 

r.AKK OF COMO. 

No sounds of wheels or hoof "-beat 
breaks 

The silence of the summer day, 

As by tile loveliest of ail lakes 
1 while the idle hours away. 

I pace the leafy colonnade 
Where level branches of the 
plai^ 

Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to the sun and raim 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o’erhead, 

And gleams of sunshine toss and 
flare 

Like torches down the path f 
tread. 


By Somariva’s garden gate 

I make the marble stairs niy 
seat, 

And hear the water, as I wait, 
Lapping the steps beneath my 
feet. 

The undulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets, 

And far aw^ay the floating bells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 

Silent and slow, by tow^er and town 
The freighted barges come and 
go, . 

Their pendent shadows gliding 
dowui 

By town and tower submerged 
below. 

The hills sweep upward from the 
shore, 

With villas scattered one by one 

Upon their w'ooded spurs, and 
lower 

Bellagio blazing in the sun. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mas.s 
Of walls and woods, of light and 
shade, 

Stands beckoning up the Stelvio 
Bass 

Varenna with its white cascade. 

I ask myself, Is this a dream ? 

Will it all vanish into air ? 

Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

Sweet vision ! Do not fade away; 
Linger until my heart shall take 

Into itself the summer day, 

And all the beauty of the lake. 

Linger until upon my brain 
Is stamped an image of the 
scene, 

Then fade into the air again, 

And be as if thou hadst not been. 
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MONTE CASSINO. 

TERRA DI LAVORO. 

Beautiful valley ! through whose 
verdant meads 

Unheard the Garigliano glides 
along 

'Fhe Liris, nurse of rushes and of 
reeds, 

The river taciturn of classic song. 

The Land of Labour and the Land 
of Rest, 

Where mediteval towns are white 
on all 

Ihe hillsides, and where every 
mountain’s crest * 

Is an Etrurian or a Roman wall. 

There is Alagna, where Pope Boni¬ 
face 

Was dragged with contumely j 
from his throne ; 

Sciarra Colonna, was that day‘s , 
disgrace i 

The^ Pontiffs only, or in part . 
thine own ? 

There is Ceprano, where a renegade 
Was each Apulian, as great 
Dante saith, 

W hen Manfred,by his men-at-arms 
betrayed, 

Spurred on to Benevento and to 
death. 

'Fhere is Aquinum, the old Volscian 
town, 

Where J uvenal was born, whose 
lurid light 

Still hovers o’er his birthplace like 
the crown 

Of splendour seen o’er cities in 
the night. 

Doubled the splendour is, that in 
^ jts streets 

'Fhe Angelic Doctor as a school¬ 
boy played, l 


And dreamed perhaps the dreams 
that he repeats 

In ponderous folios for scholas¬ 
tics made. 

And there, uplifted, like a passing 
cloud 

That pauses on a mountain 
summit high, 

Monte Cassino’s convent rears its 
proud 

And venerable walls against the 
sky. 

Well 1 remember how on foot 1 
climbed 

The stony pathway leading to its 
gate; 

Above, the convent bells for vespers 
chimed, 

Below, the darkening town grew 
desolate. 

\\ell 1 remember the low arch and 
dark, 

'rhe courtyard with its well, the 
terrace wide, 

h'roin which, fir down, the valley 
like a |>ark 

Veiled in the evening mists, was 
dim descried. 

Tlte day was dying, and with feeble 
hands 

I Caressed the mountain tops; ilie 
vales Iwtween 

Darkened; the river in the 
^ meadow-lands 

Sheathed itself as a sword, and 
was not seen. 

The silence of the place was like a 
sleep, 

So full of rest it seemed ; eacit 
passing tread 

\\‘'as a reverberation from the 
deep 

Keci'hse.s of the ages that are 

dead. 
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For, more than thirteen centuries 
ago, 

Benedict fleeing from the gates 
of Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and 
woe, 

Sought in these mountain soli¬ 
tudes a home. 

He founded here his Convent and 
his Rule 

Of prayer and work, and counted 
work as prayer; 

The pen became a clarion, and his 
school 

Flamed like a beacon in the 
midnight air. 

What though ih3ccacciD, in his 
reckless way, 

Mocking the lazy brotherhood, 
deplores 

The illuminated manuscripts, that 
lay 

Torn and neglected on the dusty 
floors } 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 

Of fancy and of Action at the 
best! 

This the urbane librarian said, and 
smiled 

Incredulous, as at some idle jest. 

Upon such themes as these, witli 
one young friar 

I sat conversing late into the 
night, 

Till in its cavernous chimney the 
wood-fire 

Had burnt its heart out like an 
anchorite. 

And then translated, in my convent 
cell, 

Myself yet not myseifi in dreams 
I lay, 

And, as a monk who hears the 
matin bell, 

Started from slcem already it 
was day, 


From the high window I beheld 
the scene 

On which Saint Benedict so oft 

. had gazed,— 

The mountains and the valley in 
the sheen 

Of the bright sun,—and stood as 
one amazed. 

Gray mists were rolling, rising, 
vanishing; 

The woodlands glistened with 
their jewelled crowns; 

Far off the mellow bells began to 
ring 

For matins in the half-awakened 
towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the 
Past, 

The idea! and the actual in our 
life, 

As on a field of battle held me 
fast, 

Where this world and the next 
world were at strife. 

For, as the valley from Its sleep 
awoke, 

I saw the iron horses of the 
steam 

Toss to the morning air their plumes 
of smoke, 

And woke, as one awaketh from 
a dream. 


AMALFL 

Hwbkt the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 

Where the waves and mountains 
meet, 

Where, amid her mulberry-trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 
In the tideless summer seas. 
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In the middle of the town, 

From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow 
gorge, 

The Canneto rushes down. 

Turns the great wheels of the 
. mills, 

Lifts the hammers of the forge. 

'Tis a stairway, not a street. 

That ascends the deep ravine, 
Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 
Toiling u]3 from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil, 
Stately figures tall and straight, 
What inexorable fate 
Dooms them to this life of toil 1 

Lord of vineyards and of lands. 

Far above the convent stands. 

On. its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 

I.ooking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 

And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 

And as indolent as he. 

Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west ? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

(^ove of steel upon the hand, 

(h'oss of crimson on the breast? 

AVhere the pomp of camp and 
court ? 

Where the pilgrims with their 
prayers ? 

Where the merchants with their 
wares, 

And their gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into port 
Chased by corsair Algerines 


Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 

Like a passing trumpet-blast, 

Are those splendours of the past. 
And the commerce and the crowd ! 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharvesjtnd quays 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves; 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 
Ruined roofs and towers and walls; 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 
I Deep the sunken city lies: 

I Even cities have their graves I 
I 

1 This is an enchanted land ! 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salemiaii bay 
With its sickle of white sand : 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim-discovered coast 
Paestum with its ruins lies, 

And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fata! skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 

On his terrace, high in air. 

Nothing doth the good monl; care 
For such worldly themes thebc. 
From the garden just helou' 

Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shining clnjstnut^trees ; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 

All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy afternoon ; 

Slowly o'er his senses < reep 
The encroaching waves of sk-etp, 
And he sinks as sank the towm. 
Unresisting, fathoins flown. 

Into caverns cool and deep ! 

Walled about with drifts of miow, 
Hearing the fierce north wiml bluw, 
Seeing all the landscape white, 

And the river cascfi in iri% 

Comes this memory fif fielight 
Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-lost Para<li .o 
In the land lieyond the sen. 




THE SERMON OF ST, 
FRANCIS. 

Up soared the Jark into the air, 

A shaft of song, a winged prayer, 
As if a soul, released from pain, 
Were flying back to heaven again. 

5t. Francis heard; it was to him 
All emblem of the Seraphim; 

The upward motion of the fire, 

The light, the heat, the heart's de¬ 
sire. 

Around Assisi's convent gate 
The birds, God’s poor who cannot 
wait, 

From moor and mere and dark¬ 
some wood 

Game flocking for their dole of food. 

‘ () brother birds,’ St. F'raucis said, 
‘ Ye come to me and ask for bread, 
But not with bread alone to-day 
Shall yc be fed and sent away. 

‘‘ Yc shall be fed, ye happy birds, 
With manna of celestial words; 
Not mine, though mine they seem 
to be, 

Not mine, though they be spoken 
through me. 

*0, doubly arc ye bound lu praise 
The great Creator in your lays ; 
Megiveth you your plumes of down, 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks 
of brown. 

^ He giveth you your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on high, 
And careth for you everywhere, 
Who for yourselves so little care 1 ’ 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose the feathered throngs, 
And singing scattered far apart f 
Deep peace was in Bt. 'Francis' 
heart. 




He knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily had understood ; 

I le only knew that to one ear 
The meaning of his words wds clear. 


BELISARIUS. 

I AM poor and old and blind ; 

The sun burns me, and the wind 
Blows through the city gate 
And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Justinian the Great, 

It was for him 1 chased 
llie Persians o’er wild and waste. 
As General of the East; 

Night after night I lay 
In their camps of yesterday; 

Their forage was my feast. 

b'or him, wuth sails of red, 

And torches at mast-head, 

'Piloting the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 
And scattered tlie Vandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 
The Ausonian realm and reign, 
Rome ami I'^artlienope; 

And all the land was mine 
From the summits of Apenniue 
To the s'liores of either sea. 

b'or him, in my feeble age, 

1 dared the battle’s rage, 

'fo save Byzantium’s stale, 
When the tents of Zabergan, 

Like snowdrifts overran 

The road of the <B>Iden Gale. 

And for this, for this, behold 1 
Inflfm and blind and old, 

With gray, uncovered liead, 
Beneath the very ardi 
Uf my triumphal mardi, 

i btiuul and beg my bread I 
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Methinks I still can hear, 
Sounding distinct and near, 

The Vandal monarch’s cry, 
As, captive and disgraced, 

With majestic step he paced,— 
‘All, all is Vanity! ’ 

Ah! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see for ever the face 
Of the Monk of Ephesus ! 

I'he unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear;-—I still 
Am Belisarius! 


SONGO RIVER. 

Nowherk such a devious stream, 
Save in fancy or in dream, 
Winding slow through bush and 
brake, 

Links together lake and lake. 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself, 

Flows the stream, so still and slow, 
That it hardly seems to flow. 

Never errant knight of old, 

Lost in woodland or on wold, 

Such a winding path pursued 
Through the sylvan solitude. 


Never schoolboy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest, 

Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 

In the mirror of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only living thing, 

Or the loon, that laughs and flics 
Down to those reflected skies. 

Silent stream ! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to fame; 

For thou hidest here alone, 

Well content to be unknown. 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise. 

Though thou turnest no l^usy 
mill, 

And art ever calm and still, 

Even thy silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way:. 

‘Traveller, hurrying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet! 

Rest a while, no longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste ! 

‘ Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls ; 

But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and soul.’ 
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FLIGHT THE FIFTH. 


THE HERONS OF ELM- , 

WOOD. I 

1 

Warm and still is the summer | 
night, 

As here by the river’s brink I j 
wander; I 

White overhead are the stars, and j 
white 1 

The glimmering lamps on the 5 
hillside yonder. ? 

Silent are all the sounds of day; ^ 

Nothing 1 hear but the chirp of 
crickets, 

And the cry of the herons winging ! 
their way " !' 

O’er the poet’s house in the Elm- i 
wood thickets. I 

I 

Call to him, herons, as slowly you ! 
pass I 

To your roosts In the haunts of | 
the exiled thrushes, .1 

Sing him the song of the green | 
morass, ' I 

And the tides that water the I 
reeds and rushe.s, | 

Sing him the mystical Song of the ' 
Hern, * 

And the secret that baffles our i 
utmost seeking; j 

For only a sound of lament wc* j 
discern, i 

And cannot interpret the words ■ 
you are speaking. j 

I 

Sing of the air, and the wiki delight ; 
Of wings that uplift and winds 
that uphold you, 

The joy of freedom, the rapture of 
night 

Through the drift of the floating j 
mists that enfold you ; I 


Of the landscape lying so far below, 
With its towns and rivers and 
desert places; 

And the splendour of light above, 
and the glow 

Of the limitless, blue, ethereal 
spaces. 

Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingers in old black- 
letter, 

Sound in his ears more sweet than 
yours, 

And if yours are not sweeter and 
wilder and better. 

Sing to him, say to him, here at 
his gate, 

W’here the boughs of the stately 
tiims are meeting, 

Some one hath lingered to mefiitate, 
And send hitn unseen this ffierul- 
ly greeting; 

That many another hath done tlie 
same, 

llimigh not by a sound was the 
silence broken; 

The surest pledge of a deathless 
name 

Is the silent homage of thoughts 
unspoken, 

. tt • 

A DUTCH PICTURE. 

Simon Danz has come home again 
f'rom cruising about with his 
buccaneers; 

He has singed the Ijeanl of the 
King of Spain, 

And carried away the Dean of Jaen 
And sold him in Algiers. 

In his lioiise by the Maese, with 
its roof of tile.s, 

Anti weathercocks flying aloft in 
air, 
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There are silver tankards of antique 
styles, 

Plunder of convent and castle, and j 
piles 

Of carpets rich and rare. 

In his tulip-garden there by the 
town, 

Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish cap and dressing- 
gown, 

The old sea-captain, hale and 
brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray miistachio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King 
of Spain, 

And the listed tulips look like 
Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he 
works 

Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 

The windmills on the outermost 

Xhirge of the landscape in the 
haze, 

To him are towers on the Spanish 
coast, ; 

With whiskered sentinels at their I 
post, 

Though thi§ is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains begin, 

I'le sits and smokes by the blaz¬ 
ing brands, 

And old seafaring men come in, 

(xoat-bearded, gray, and with 
double chin, 

And rings upon their hands. 


And they talk of ventures lost or 
won. 

And their talk is ever and ever 
the same, 

While they drink the red wine of 
Tarragon, 

From the cellars of some Spanish 
Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times with heavy strides 

He paces his parlour to and fro ; 

He is like a ship that at anchor 
rides, 

And swings with the rising and 
felling tides, 

And tugs at her anchor-tow'. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of 
the sea, 

Are calling and whispering in his 
ear, 

‘ Simon Danz! Why staycsl thou 
here ? 

Come forth and follow^ me ! ’ 

i So he thinks he shall take to the 
sea again 

For one more cruise witli his 
buccaneers, 

To singe the beard of the King 
Spain, 

And capture another Dean of Jaen 

And sell him in Algiers. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


Iliey sit there in the shadow and How much of my young* heart, O 
shine ^ . ,, ^ Spain, 

Of the flickering fire of the winter Went out to tliee in days of yore 1 
^ ; I W’hat dreams romanric flikd iny 

Figures in colour and design | brain, 

Like those by Rembrandt of the And summoned back Ui life again 
, Rhine, , 'Flu: J^aladins of (riuirlemagne, 

Half darkness and half light. i The C:i<i Camp^^ador! 
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And shapes more shadowy than 
these, 

In the dim twilight half revealed ; 
Phcenician galleys on the seas, 

The Roman camps like hives of 
bees, 

The Goth uplifting^ from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 

It was these memories perchance, 
From annals of remotest eld, 
That lent the colours of romance 
To every trivial circumstance, 

And changed the form and coim- 


I While sunshine flooding square 
and street, 

Dark mountain-ranges, at whose 
feet 

The river-beds are dry with heat,— 
All was a dream to me. 

Yet something sombre and severe 
O’er the enchanted landscape 
reigned ; 

A terror in the atmosphere, 

As if King Philip listened near, 

Or Torqiiemada, the austere, 

I His ghostly sway maintained. 


tenance 

Of all that I beheld. 

Old towns, whose history lies hid 
in monkish chronicle or rhyme, 
Burgos, the birthplace of the Old, 
Zamora and Valladolid, 

'foledo, built and walled amid 
'Phe wars of Wamba’s time ; 

The long, straight line of the high- 


1 Tlie softer Andalusian skies 
I 13ispelled the sadness and the 
gloom ; 

'Fhere Cadiz by the seaside lies, 

' And Seville’s orange-orchards rise. 
Making the land a paradise 
Of beauty and of bloom. 

' 'Fliere (,'i>rdova is hidden among 
' The palm, tie* (»live, and the 


way, 

The distant town that seems so 
near, 

The peasants in the fields, that 
stay 

'fheir toil to cross themselves and 
pray, 

When from the l)elfry at midday 

The Angelus they hear; 

White crosses in the mountain 
pass, 

Mules gay with tasstds, the loud 
din 

Of muleteers, the tethered ass 

Hiat crops the dusty wayside 
grass, 

And ('avaliers with spurs of brass 

Alighting at the inn ; 

White hamlets hidden in fields of 
wheal, 

White t'iiies slumbering liy the 
sea, 


vine ; 

Gem the South, by pnets 
And in whose; Mostfia* Almanzur 
hung 

As lamps the that once liad 
rung 

At GfunposleilaY shrine. 

Bui over all the rest supieimg 
The star of stars, tlie rynosure, 
The artist’s and tin; p«>et\s tlHune, 
llte young maifs vision, the old 
maifs dream,. 

Granada by its wimling stream, 
llie city of tlu; Moor I 

And there the Alhambra still re¬ 
calls 

Aladdin^s palace of dtdight : 
Allah il Allah ! through its halls 
Whispers the fountain as it falK, 
'fhe Darro darts beneath its 
walls, 

I'he I'lilis with snow are while. 
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Ah yes, the hills are white with 
snow, 

And cold with blasts that bite 
and freeze; 

But in the happy vale below 

The orange and pomegranate grow, 

And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming almond-trees. 

The Vega cleft by the Xenil, 

The fascination and allure 

Of tile sweet landscape chains the 
will; 

The traveller lingers on the hill, 

His parted lips are breathing still 
The last sigh of the Moor. 

How like a ruin overgrown 
With flowers that hide the rents 
of time, 

Stands now the Past that J have 
known, 

Castles in Spain, not built of stone 

But of white summer clouds, and 
blown 

Into this little mist of rhyme! 


VITTORIA COLONNA. 

Viuorja C'olorina, on thr of Iter 

tiUshana, tin* Warchns#* di I'csraui, irtiind 
tolscr f'asflo at iM'Jiia (huuiins'’), and 
\vrot<‘tlH* 0(l<'upon his dnath, whirij j^ainod 
iirr tin* 1 itU* (ff I )ivitn-, 

Ohce more, once more, Inarirne, 

I see thy purple hillsonce 
more 

I hear itie billows of the bay 
Wash the wliite pelibles on thy 
shore. 

High o'er the sea-surge and the 
sands, 

Like a great galleon wrecked and 
cast 

Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 
A mouldering landmark of tlie 
Past. 


Upon its terrace-walk I see 
A phantom gliding to and fro ; 

It is Colonna,—it is she 
Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara’s beautiful young wife, 

The type of perfect womanhood, 

Whose life was love, the life of 
life, 

That time and change and death 
withstood. 

For death, that breaks the marriage 
band 

In others, only closer pressed 

The wedding-ring upon her hand 
And closer locked and l)arred 
her breast. 

She knew the life-long martyrdom, 
The weariness, the endless pain 

Of waiting for some one to come 
Who never more would come 
again. 

The shadows of the chestnut-trees, 
The odour of the orange-blooms, 

The song of birds, and, more than 
these, 

The silence of deserted rooms ; 

The respiration of the sea, 

The soft caresses of the air, 

AH things in nature seemed to l>e 
But ministers of her despair; 

Till the o’erburdened heart, so 
long 

Imprisoned in itself, found vent 

And voice in one impassioned song 
Of inconsolabkj lament. 

Then as the sun, though hidden 
from sight, 

Transmutes to gohl the leaden 
mist, 

Her life was interfused with light, 
f’rom realms that, though unseen, 

exist. 
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InarimeS! Inarimd! 

Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay, 
But not the memory of her 
love. 


THE REVENGE OF RAIN- 
IN-THE-FACE. 

In that desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellow¬ 
stone 

Roar down their mountain path, 
By their fires the Sioux Chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs 
And the menace of their wrath. 

^ Revenge ! ’ cried Rain-in-the- 
Face, 

‘ Revenge upon ail the race 
Of the White Chief with yellow 
hair! ’ 

And the mountains dark and higli 
From their crags re-echoed the 
cry 

Of his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside, 

The Indian village stood ; 

All was silent as a dream, 

Save the rushing of tlie stream 
And the blue-jay in the wood. 

In his war-paint and Ins 1>eads, 
Like a bison among the reeds, 

In ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thousand braves 
Crouched in the clefts and caves, 
Savage, unmerciful I 


The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 
And smoke of a furnace fire : 

By the river’s bank, and between 
The rocks of the ravine, 

They lay in their bloody attire. 

But the foemen fled in tin; night, 
And Rain-in-the-Face, in his flight 
Uplifted high in air 
As a ghastly trophy, bore 
The brave heart, that beat no more. 
Of the White Chief with yellow 
hair. 

Whose was the right and the wrong ? 
Sing h, O funeral song, 

With a voice that is full of tears, 
And say that our l>roken faith 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe, 
In the Year of a Hundred Years. 


TO THE RIVER YVETTE. 

O LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

O darling river ! like a bride, 

Some dimpled, bashful, fair IJsette, 
Thou goest to wed the 
tide- 

Maincourt, and iardly Dampierre, 
See and salute thee on tliy tvay, 

And, with a Iflessinj^ ami a prayer, 
KingthesivecU Indls {)f St. Forget. 

Th<; valley of (ihevreuse in vain 
\\'oul<i hold thee in its fond cm* 
brace; 

Thou glides! from its arms again 
And hurriest on with swifter pace. 


Into the fatal snare 
The White Chief with yellom* hair 
And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand; 
But of that gallant band 
Not one returned again. 


Thou wilt not stay: with restless 
feet 

Ihirsuing still thine onwanl flight, 
Thou goest as one in haste to meet 
I Her sole desire, her lieart’s de- 

I light. 
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() lovely river of Vvette ! 

O darling stream ! on l^alanrecl 
wings 

The wood"birds sang the chanson- 
nette 

That here a wandering poet sings. 


THE EMPEROR’S GLOVE. 

‘Combion faudrait-U df* pcaux d’Espagnc 
pour faire tin g'ant de cettc" grandeur ? ’ A play 
upon the words.^<2///, a glove, and Qa 7 id^ the 
F rench for ( »hent. 

On St. llavon’s tower, commanding 
Half of Flanders, his domain, 
Charles the Emperor once was 
standing, 

While beneath him on the landing 
Stood Duke Alva and his train. 

Like a print in books of fables, 

{)r a model made for show, 

With its pointed roofs and gables, 
Dormer windows, scrolls and la¬ 
bels, 

Lay the city fa.r below. 

Tlirough its squares and streets 
anal alleys 

I'^oured the popiihice of (Ihenl; 

As a routed army rallies, 

Or a.s rivers run through valleys. 
Hurrying to their homes they 
went. 

^ Nest of Lutheran misbelievers i ’ 
Cried Duke Alva as he gazed \ 

* I'iaunt of traitors and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers, 

I^et it to llte ground be razed ! ’ 

On the Emperor’s rap the featlier | 
Nods, as laughing im* replies : 
‘How many skins of Spanish ’ 
leather, 

'Hunk you, would, if stindied to¬ 
gether, 

Make a glove of such a size.?’ i 


A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH 
FLEET. 

octobp:r, 1746. 

Mr. Thomas Prince hquifitr. 

A FLEET with dags arrayed 
Sailed from the port of Brest, 
And the Admiral’s ship displayed 
The signal: ‘ Steer southwest.’ 
For this Admiral D’Anville 
Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 
Our helpless Boston Town. 

I'here were rumours in the street, 
in the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 

And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 

I stood in the Old South, 

Saying humbly: ‘ I.et us pray i 

‘ O Lord ! we would not advise ; 
But if in thy I’rovidence 
tempest should arise 
To driv<‘ the Frendi I'leet hence, 
/\nd scatter it far and wide, 

Or sink it in tlie sea, 

We sliould lie satisfied, 

And thine the glory he.’ 

11.1 is was the prayer I made, 

For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 
The answering tempest came ; 

II came with a mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and walls, 

And tolling the bell in the tower, 
As it tolls at funerals. 

I'he lightning suddenly 

Unsheathed its flaming sword, 
And I (‘Hed : ‘ Stand still, ami see 
The salvation of the Lord ! ’ 

I'he heavens were black with chunl, 
I'he sea was whiu* with hail, 
And ever more fierce ami lotnl 
iil(‘W the (>rt(i])er gale. 
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The fleet it overtook, 

And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Ciishaii shook, 

Or the curtains of Midian. 

Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhehning seas ; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 
So pitiful as these ! 

Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line ; 
They were carried away as a 
smoke, 

Or sank like lead in the brine. 

O Lord ! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the 
sea! 


; Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his liveiy wore, 

Did his bidding night and day. 
Now, through regions all unknown, 
He was wandering, lost, alone, 

I Seeking without guide his way. 

I 

I Suddenly the pathway ends, 

; Sheer the precipice descends, 

I Loud the torrent roars unseen ; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must 
ride 

He who crosses this ravine. 

Following dose in his pursuit, 

I At the precipiceks foot, 

I Reyhan the Arab of Orfali 
• Hailed with his hundred men, 

! Shouting upward from the glen, 

1 ‘ La I Hall ilia Allah ! ’ 


THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN I 
BEG, ^ 

Mounted on Kyral strong and 
fleet, 

His chestnut steed witli four while 
feet, 

Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and l)andit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the mountain pathway flew. 

vSuch was Kyrat’s wondrous speed, 
Never yet could any steed 
Reach the dust-cloud in his 
course. « 

More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to Iifci 
Roushan the Robber kn'ed his 
horse. 

In the land that lies beyond 
Ih'zeroum and Trebizond, 
Garden-girt his fortress stood ; 
Plundered klian, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 

(lave Inm wealth and wimr and 
food. 


(icntly Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat’s forehead, neck, and breast; 

Kissed him ufion both his eyes : 
Sang to him in Ins wild w'ay, 

I As upon the topmost spray 
I Sings a bird before it flies. 

I 

, ‘ O my Kyrat, O my steed, 

I Round and slender as a reed, 

; Carry me this peril throiigb ! 

, Satin housings shall be thine, 
i Shoes of gold, (J Kyrat mine, 
j O thou sou! of Kurroglou ! 
i 

j ‘ Soft thy sicin as silken skein, 

■' Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 
’Fender are thine eyes and true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright; O, life of mine, 
I.eap, and rescue Kurroglou ! ’ 

Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Ibiused a moment on the verge, 
IVleasured withjiis eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
1 .Leaped as leaps the ocean singe. 
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As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 
Kyrat safe liis rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 

Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look. 

As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air, 

Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 
Thus the phantom horseman 
passed, 

And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath, 

Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. * Allahu ! ’ 
Cried he, ‘ In all Koordistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou ! ’ 


HAROUN AL RASCHID, 

One day, Haroun A1 Raschid read 

A book wherein the poet said : ™ 

* Where are the kings, and where 
the rest 

Of those who once the world pos¬ 
sessed ? 

‘ They’re gone with all their pomp 
and show, 

They’re gone the way that thou 
shalt go. 

*0 thou who choosest for thy share 

The world, and what the world 
calls fiiir, 

‘ Take all that it can give or lend, 

But know that death is at the end! ’ 

H aroun A1 Raschid bowed his head: 

Tears fell u|K)n the page he read. 


KING TRISANKU. 

VISWAMITRA the Magician, ^ 

By his spells and incantations, 

Up to Indra’s realms elysian 
Raised Trisanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods offended 
Hurled him downward, and do- 
seen ding 

In the air he hung suspended, 
With these equal powers con¬ 
tending. 

Thus by aspirations lifted, 

By misgivings dowaiward driven, 

Human hearts are tossed an<l 
drifted 

Midway between earth and 
heaven. 


A WRAITH IN THE MIST. 

‘Sir, I «>hou](l build me a fortification, if 

I came to lix^c In^rc.’— BosWRr.i.’s johnsem. 

On the green little isle of fneh- 
kenneth, 

Who is it that walks by the shore, 

So gay with his Highland ]>lue 
bonnet, 

So brave with his targe and 
claymore ? 

His form is the form of a giant, 

Butdiis face wears an aspect of 
pain; 

Can this be the Laird of Inch- 
kenneth ? 

Can this be Sir Allan McLean ? 

Ah, no I It is only the Rambler, 

I'he Idler, who lives in Bttit 
Court, 

And who says, were he Laird of 
Inchkenneth, 

He would wall Inmself round 
with a fort. 
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THE THREE KINGS. 

Three Kings came riding from far 
away, 

Melchior and Gaspar and Bal- 
tasar; 

Three Wise Men out of the East 
were they, 

And they travelled by night and 
they slept by day, ^ j 

For their guide was a beautiful, i 
wonderful star. 

.The star was so beautiful, large, 
and clear, 

That all the other stars of the sky 

Became a white mist in the at- 
in(.)Sphere, 

And by this they knew that the 
coming was near 
Of the Prince foretold in the 
prophecy. 

Three caskets they bore on their ; 
saddle-bows, I 

Three caskets of gold with golden | 
keys; 

Their robes were of crimson silk 
with rows 

Of bells and pomegranates and 
furbelows, 

Their turbans like blossoming 
almond-trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into | 
the West, 

Through the dusk of night, over ' 
hill and dell, 

And sometimes they nodded with ; 
beard on breast, : 

And sometimes talked, as they i 
paused to rest, i 

With the people they met at some ' 
wayside well. I 

* Of the child that is born/ said | 
Baltasar, i 

^ (mod people, I pray you, tell us i 
the news ; ’ 


For we in the Eaht have seen his 
star, 

And ha\'e ridden fast, and have 
ridden far, 

To find and warship the King of 
the Jews.’ 

And the people answered, You 
ask ill vain; 

We know of no king but l-ieroci 
the Great I ^ 

They thought the Wise *Meii were 
men insane, 

As they spurred their horses across 
the plain, 

Like riders Jn liaste, and who 
cannot wait. 

And when they came to Jenisii- 
lein, 

Hcrocl the Great, ^Uiohad heard 
this thing, 

Sent for the Wist; IMen and t|Ues- 
tioned them; 

And said, Km down unto Beth¬ 
lehem, 

And bringme tidings of iliis new 
king/ 

So they rode away; mid the star 
stood still, 

Tlie only one in the gray ot 

morn ; 

Yes, it Mopped, it slooti :4ill of it., 
own iree a ilk 

Right over Ihulikdinn on tin* hill, 

'The city (d' ilavid wlnae Ghii.M 
was b<U'm 

Aral the llirec Kings rodi* througli 
the gate and the guanl, 

'riu'ough the silent slrtwd, till 
their horses turned 

And neighed as they entertHi the 
gre.at inn-yard; 

But the vvind()ws weie < lo;»ed, and 
the doors were barred, 

And only a light in the .Uable 
liumed. 
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And cradled there in the scented 
Itay, 

In the air made sweet by the 
breath of kine, 

1'he little child in the manger lay, 

I’he child, that would be king one 
day 

Of a kingdom not hiunan hut 
divine. 

llih mother ]\!ary of Mazareth 

Sat watching beside his place of 
rest, 

W atching the even flow of his 
breath, 

For tI ks joy of life and the terror of 
death 

Were mingled together in her 
breast. 

I1icy laid their offerings at Ids feet: 

The gold was their tribute to a 
King, 

Hie frankincense, with its odour 
sweet, 

Was f<n' the Priest, the Paraclete, 

'Phe myrrh fbrthcbody’shurying.. 

And the mother wnndm'ed and 

bowed her lu‘ad. 

And sat as still as a Atatin,;. of | 
stone; 

Her heart was troubled yet com- 
fortfsi 

Kcmembcriiig what the Angel had 
said ^ 

uf an endless reign and of, 

l)avid*s throne. 

'flien tlu‘. Kings rode out of the 
city gate, 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud 
array ; 

Ihii tliey wami not hack to Herod 
the (J real, | 

I’lir tliey knew his maliie and ' 

feared his hale, 

And reUiriied to their lioiiiCh by ’ 
amHheri\,jy. 

14 


SONG. 

S’lVW', stay at home, my heart, and 
rest; 

Home-keeping hearts arc liappiest, 

For tliose tliat wander they know 
not where 

Are full of trouble and full of care; 

I'o stay at home is best 

Weary and homesick itiid di;.r* 
tressed, 

Tliey wander east they wandei- 
west, 

And are baffled and beaten and 
bhm n about 

By the winds of the wildtriiess til 
doulit; 

1 o stay at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and 
^ rest; 

Hie bird is safest in its nest; 

O’er all that flutter tficlr wings and 
fly 

A hawk is liovering in the sky; 

'fo stay at home is best, 


THE WHITE CZAR, 

{lit U hitr t /,H r, }Vt» I »iir laMf 
fCitVU"»fikic /nti/ffr tiffif, iiiiU I 

fair* lltr n},!) 

41 ♦* lawl ol linum Ut flu* C /,rti n! iliru 

DtesT thou see on the raiiipart’s 
height 

Hiiii wreath of mist, in the light 
< >f the midnight nmon ? c i, hi'U I 
11 is not a wreath of mist; 

It is the C.Var, the White i '/ar, 
Ilatyinihka! (knudar! 

He has heard, among the ckad, 
Hic artillery roll o’crheaci; 

Hio drums and the Iraiiip of feel 
i H' Ins soldiery in ilii: ?4rcrt ; 

He is awake! the Wliili? C'/ai, 
r»alyii,4ika I ( acaidai ! 
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He has heard in the grave the cries 
Of his people : ‘ Awake ! arise ! ’ 
He has rent the gold brocade 
Whereof his shroud was made; 

He is risen ! the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar ! 

V roin the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on, 

(Jver river and morass, 

Over desert and mountain pass ; 
The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batyushka I Gosudar! 

He looks from the mountain-chain 
Toward the seas, that cleave in 
twain 

I'he continents ; his hand 
Points southward o’er the land 
Of Roumili! O Czar, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

And the words break from his lips: 
'I am the builder of ships, 

And my ships shall sail these seas 
To the Pillars of Hercules I 
I say it ; the White Czar, 
Batyushka I Gosudar I 


‘ I'lie Bosphorus shall be free ; 
it shall make room for me ; 

And the gates of its water-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 

1 say it; the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar I 

‘ And the Christian shall no more 
Be crushed, as heretofore, 
Beneath thine iron rule, 

O Sultan ofistamboul ! 

1 swear it ; I the Czar, 

Batyushka I Gosudar! 


DELIA. 

SwEK'r as the tender fragrance that 
survives, 

WJien martyred flowers breathe 
out their little lives, 

Sweet as a song that once consoled 
our pain, 

lUU never will be sung to us again. 

Is thy remembrance. Now the 
hour of rest 

Hath come tothee. Sleep, darling, 
it is best. 
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PART 1. 


PRELUDE. 

THE WAYSIDE INN, 

One Autumn night, in Sudbury 
town, 

Across the meadows bare and 
brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 
(I learned red with firelight through 
the leaves 

Of woodbine, hangingfrom the eaves 
Their crimson curtains rent and 
thin. 

As ancient is this hostelry 
As any in the land may be, 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander 
. way, 

With amplex* hospitality; 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fiillen to decay, 

With wesither-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and cnizy 
doors, 

And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and 
tall 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 
Remote among the wooded hills I 
For there no noisy railway speeds, 
Its torch-race scattering smoke and 
gleeds; 

But noon and night, the panting 
teams 

Stop under the great oaks, that 
throw 

Tangles of light and shade below, 
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On roofs and doors and window¬ 
sills. 

Across the road the barns display 
Their lines of stalls, their mows of 

Jiay; 

Through the wide doors the l)reezes 

blow, 

The wattled cocks strut to ami. fro, 
And, half effaced by rain and shine, 
llie Red Horse prances on the sign. 

Round this old-fashioned, tpuiint 
abode 

Deep silence reigned, save when a 
gust 

Went rushing down the country 
; road, 

I And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 
j A moment <fuick(med by its breath, 

I Shuddered and danced their <iaiu:e 
} ofd(;ath, 

I And through the ancient oaks o'er- 
i head 

Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 

But from the parlour cjf the inn 
pleasant murmur smote the ear, 
Like water rushing through a weir; 
Off interntfited hy the din 
Of laughter and of knid apfdause, 
And, in each iniervaming pa,use, 

The music of a violin. 

The firelight, shedding over all 
The splemlotir of its ru<ldy glow, 
i'‘illcd the, whole parlour large amt 
low; 

It gleamed on wains* of and on walk 
U touched with mon*than wtnuc*d 
^ grjice 

hair Jhiiu.ess .Mary’s pictured face; 





It bronzed the rafters overhead, 

On the old spinet’s ivory keys 
It played inaudible melodies, 

It crowned the sombre clock with 
flame, 

The hands, the hours, the maker’s 
name, 

And painted with a livelier red 
The Landlord’s coat-of-arms ag-ain; 
And, flashing on the window-pane, 
Emblazoned with its light and shade 
The jovial rhymes, that still remain, 
Writ near a century ago, 

By the great Major Molineaux, 
Whom Hawthorne has immortal 
made. 

liefore the blazing Are of wood 
JCrect the rapt musician stood ; 
And ever and anon he bent 
IHs head upon his instrument, 

And seemed to listen, till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought,— 
The joy, the triumph, the lament, 
The exultation and the i^ain ; 

'Fhen, by the magic of his art, 

He soothed the throbbings of its 
heart, 

And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a group of friends, en¬ 
tranced 

With the delicious nielodies; 

Who from the far-off noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come 
down, 

To rest beneath its old oak-trees. 
The firelight on their faces glanced. 
Their shadows on the wainscot 
danced, 

And, though of different lands and 
speech, 

Each had his tale tO' tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and 
please. 

Andwhilethe sweet musician plays, 
Let me in outline sketch them all, 
Perchance uncouthly as the blaze 


With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on tlie 
wall. 

But first the Landlord will 1 trace : 
Grave in his aspect and attire ; 

A man of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he,^ ^ 
Known in all Sudbury as ‘ I'he 
Squire.’ 

Proud was he of his name and 
race, 

Of old Sir William and Sir Hugh, 
And in the parlour, full in view, 
His coat-of-arms, well framed and 
glazed, 

Upon the wall in colours blazed ; 
He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field, 

With three wolfs-heads, and for 
the crest 

A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
U pon a helmet barred ; below 
'Fhe scroll reads, ‘ By tire name cd’ 
Howe.’ 

And over tins, no longm- bright, 
Though glimmering with a latent 

Was hung the sword Ins grandsire 

bore 

In the rebellious days of yore,^ 
I')owm tliere at Concord in tlie fight. 

A youth was ther<‘, of (juiet wa\ '., 

A Student of old books and <la)'r.. 
To whom all toig’ues and lami., 
were know^n 

And yet a lover of his own : 

With many a social virtue graced, 
And yet a friend of s<iiitude; 

A man of sucli a genial mood 
The heart of all things he em¬ 
braced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste, 
He never found the best too good. 
Books were his passion «and ddiglii, 
And in his upper room at lK)tue 
i Stood many a rare smd sumptuous 
t tome, 
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In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 
Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The borderland of old romance; 
Where glitter hauberk, helm, and 
lance, 

And banner waves, and trumpet 
sounds, 

And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 
And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dusk of centuries and of song. 
The chronicles of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mort d^Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With tales of Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, 

Sir Ferumbras, Sir Eglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour, 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Gawain. 

A young Sicilian, too, was there; i 
In sight of Etna born and bred, 
Some breath of its volcanic air 
Was glowing hi his heart and lirain, 
And, being rebeilious to his Iieg<!, 
After Falemio’s fatal siege, 

Across tlie western seas iie 
In good King BoinliaK happy nfigu. 
|iis face was like a summer niglu, 
All flooded with a dusky light; 

His liancls. were small; his teeth 
shone white 

As sea-shells, when he smiletl or 
spoke; 

His sinews supple and strong as 
oak; 

(dean sliaven was he as a priest 
Who at the mass on Sunday sings, 
Save that upon his u|.,>per lip 
His beard, a good palnFs Icngl h at 
least, 

l-evel and pointedpit tlie tip, 

Sliot sideways, like a. sw'allow's 
wings. 

The ptieis read he o'er and o or, 

And most of all the Iminorlal Four 
Of Italy; and mxt to those, 


The story-telling bard of prose, 
Who wrote the joyous Tuscan 
tales 

Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 
Much too of music was his thought; 
The melodies and measures fraught 
With sunshine and the open air, 

Of vineyards and the singing sea 
Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 
The songs of the Sicilian muse, - 
Bucolic songs by Meli sung 
In the familiar peasant tongue, 
I'hat made men say, ^ llehold! 
once more 

The pitying gods to earth restore 
Theocritus of Syracuse 1' 

A Spanish Jew from Alicant 
With aspect grand and grave was 
there; 

Vender of silks and. fabrics rare, 
And attar of rose from the f.evant. 
Like an old Patriarch he appeared, 
Abraham or Isaa<', or at least 
Some later Prophet or Iligh Priest; 
With lustrous eyes, and olive skin. 
And, wildly tossed from cheeks and 
chin. 

The tuinliiing cataract of his lieard, 
His garments breathed a spicy 
scent 

Gf cinnamon and sandal blent, 
Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and tlie 
seas 

That wash the shores of Celelies. 
All stories that recorded are 
By Pierre Alpimnse he knew by 
heart, 

Ami it was rumoured he could say 
I'hc Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the Fables of Pilpay, • 

()r if not all, the greater part! 

Well versed was he in Hebrew 
i books, 
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Talmud and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kabala; and evermore 
There was a mystery in his looks ; 
His eyes seemed gazing far away, 
As if in vision or in trance 
He heard the solemn sackbut play, 
And saw the Jewish maidens dance, 

A Theologian, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was 
there; 

Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden l^ule, 
The New Commandment given to 
men, 

Thinking the deed, and not the 
creed, 

Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he 
trod, 

Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 

A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse; 
The inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift 
flight, 

Of thoughts so sudden, that they 
seem 

The revelations of a dream, 

All these were his ; but with them 
came 

No envy of another's fame ; 

He did not find his sleepy less sweet 
For music in some neighbouring 
street, 

Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honour and blessings on his head 
While living, good report when 
dead, 

Who, not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch, the 
crown I 


Last the Musician, as he stood 
Illumined by that fire of wood ; 
Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect 
blithe, 

His figure tall and straight and 
lithe, 

And every feature of his Lice 
Revealing his Norwegian race ; 

A radiance, streaming from within, 
Around his eyes and forehead 
beamed, 

The Angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 
He lived m that ideal world 
Whose language is not speech, but 
song; 

Around him evermore the throng 
Of elves and sprites their dances 
whirled; 

The Stromkarl sang, the cataract 
hurled 

1 ts headlong waters from the lieight; 
And mingled in the wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds in their 
flight, 

The rumour of the forest trees, 

The plunge of the implaciddc 
seas, 

The tumult of the wind at night. 
Voices of eld, like trumpets blow- 
ing, 

Old l)allads, and wild nudoclies 
I'hroLigh mist and darkne-.,'. pum - 
ing forth, 

Like Elivagar’h river flowing 
Out of the glaciers of the Norlln 

The instrument on which Imj 
played 

Was in Cremona’s worksliops made, 
By a great master of the ])ast, 

Ere yet was lost the art divine ; 
k'ashioned (^f maple ami <jf ]>iiu‘, 
That in Tyrolian hu’csts vast 
Had rocked tind wrcstle<l with the 
hjast 

Exquisite was it in design, 

Iforfect in eacli minutest [xirt, • 

A marvel (if the lutist’s art ; 
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And in its hollow chamber, thus, 
The maker from whose hands it 
came 

Had written his unrivalled name,— 
‘ Antonius Stradivariusd 

And when he played, the at- 
mosphei*e 

Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of 
Gold, 

Whose music had so weird a 
sound. 

The hunted stag forgot to bound, 
The leaping rivulet backward 
rolled, 

The birds came down from bush 
and tree, 

'fhe dead came from beneath the 
sea, 

The maiden to the harper’s knee ! 

The music ceased; the applause 
was loud, 

Hie pleased musician smiled and 
bowed ; 

The wood-fire dapped its hundsof 
flame, 

'riie shadows on the wainscot 
stirred, 

And from the harpsichord there 
came 

A gliostly murmur of acclaim, 

A sound like that sent down at 
night 

By birds of passage in their flight, 
From the remotest distance heard. 

'fhen silence followed; then began 
A clamour for the Landlord’s 
tale,-. 

Hie story promised them of old, 
They said, but alwjiys left un¬ 
told ; 

And he, although a bashful man, 
And all his courage seemed to 
fail, 

Mending excuse of im avail, 

Melded ; and thus the story ram 


THE LANDLORD’S TALE. 

l‘AUt REVERE’.S RIDJ*:. 

Listen, my children, and you siiail 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in 
Seventy-five; 

H ardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day 
and year. 

He said to his friend, * If the Britisli 
march 

By land or sea from the town to¬ 
night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in tlie belfry 
arch 

Of the North Church tower as a 
signal light,* 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Hirough every Middlesex village 
and farm, 

f'or the country folk to be up and 
to arm.’ 

Hien he said,'Hdood night and 
with muffled oar 

.Silently rowed to the Charlestown 
shore, 

J ust as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moor¬ 
ings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast 
and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was 
^ magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through 
alley and street, 

Wanders and watclies with e^igcr 
ears, 
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(Paul (Jtev^ve’e (Jliie. 


'I'ill in the silence around him he 
hears 

The muster of men at the barrack 
door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp 
of feet, 

And the measured tread of the 
grenadiers, 

Marching down to their boats on 
the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the 
Old North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy 
tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their 
peixh 

On the sombre rafters, that round 
him made 

Masses and moving shapes of 
shade,— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and 
tall, 

To the highest window in the 
wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look 
down 

moment on the roofs of the 
town, 

And the moonlight flowing over 
all 

Ikneath, in the churchyard, l;iy the 
dead, 

In their night-encampment on the 
hill 

Wrapped in silence so deep and 
still 

Tliat he could hear, like a seniineFs 
tread, 

The watchful nlght-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, * All is 
well I ’ 

A moment only he feels the s[>ell 

i )f the place and the hour, and the 
secret dread ^ 

0£ the lonely belfry and tlie <ifr‘ad ; 


For suddtuily all Ids thoughts 
bent 

On a shadowy something far away. 
Where the river widens to meet tlie 

bayr. 

A line of black that bends and 
floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of 
boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and 
ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy 
stride 

On the opposite shore wa.]ked Paul 
Bevere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far 
and near, 

Then, impetuous, stamped the 
earth, 

And turned and lightened his 
saddle-girtl'j ; 

But mostly he Wiitched with eager 
search 

Tlie belfry-tower of the Old North 
Church, 

As it rose above the graves on iIh* 

hill, 

i.onely and spectml ami somlire 
and still 

And lo! as he looks, on the? belfry’s 
height 

A, glimmer, and tlien a gleam of 

liglit ! 

He springs to tht^ saddle, the I’uidle 
he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on Ids 

sight 

A second lamp in the belfry iMirns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village 
sinwt, 

A sliape in the moonlight, a Inilk 
in the dark. 

And berieath, from the pel')l:iles, hi 
passing, a spark 

Striudv out by a steed flying fearless 
and deet : 
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That was all! And yet, through 
the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that 
night; 

And the spark struck out by that 
steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with 
its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted 
the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and 
broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean 
tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its 
edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on 
the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as 
he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into 
Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 
And the barking of the farmer’s 
dog. 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That rises after the sun goes 
down. 

It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he 
passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, 
blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would 
look upon. 

It was two by the villag'e clock, 
When he came to the bridge in 
Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 
And the twitter of birds among the 
trees, 


And felt the breath of the morning 
breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his 
bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to 
fall, 

Who that day would be lying 
dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books 
you have read, 

How the British Regulars fired and 
fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ]>all for 
ball, 

From behind each fence and farm¬ 
yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the 
lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge 
again 

Under the trees at the turn of the 
road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul 
Revere; 

And so through the night went his 
cry of alarm 

'Po every Middlesex village and 
farm,— 

A ciyr of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock 
at the door, 

And a word that shall echo for ever¬ 
more 1 

For, borne on a night-wind of the 
Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril 
and need, 

The people will waken and listen 
to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that 
steed, 


And the midnight message of Paul 
Revere, 
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INTERLUDE. 

The Landlord ended thus his tale, 
Then rising took down from its nail 1 
The sword that hung there, dim | 
with dust, 

And cleaving to its sheath with rust, 
And said, ‘ This sword was in the 
fight/ 

The Poet seized it, and exclaimed, 
‘It is the sword of a good knight, 
Though homespun was his coat-of- 
maih; 

What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colado, Durindale, 
Excalibar, or Aroundight, 

Or other name the books record ? 
Your ancestor, who bore this sword 
As Colonel of the Volunteers, 
Mounted upon his old gray marc, 
Seen here and there and every¬ 
where, 

To me a grander shape appears 
Than old Sir William, or what not, 
Clinking about in foreign lands 
With iron gauntlets on his hands, 
And on his head an iron pot ! 

All laughed; the Landlord’s face 
grew red 

As his escutcheon on the wall; 

He could not comprehend at all 
The drift of what the Poet said ; 

For those who had been longest 
dead 

Were always greatest in his eyes ; 
And he was speechless with surprise 
To see Sir William’s j^lumed head 
Brought to a level with the rest, 

And made the subject of a jest. 

And this perceiving, to appease 
The Landlord’s wrath, the others’ 
fears, 

The Student said, with careless 
ease, 

‘The ladies and the cavaliers, 

The arms, the loves, the (Courtesies, 
The deeds of high emprise, I sing! 


Thus Ariosto says, in words 
That have the stately stride and ring 
Of armed knights and clashing 
swords. 

Now listen to the tale I bring; 
Listen I though not to me belong 
The flowing draperies of his song, 
The words that rouse,the voice that 
charms. 

The Landlord’s tale was one of 
arms, 

Only a tale of love is mine, 
Blending the human and divine, 

A tale of the Decameron, told 
In Palmieri’s garden old, 

By Fiametta, laurel-crowned, 

While her companions lay around, 
And heard the intermingled sound 
Of airs that on their errands sped, 
And wild birds gossiping overhead, 
And lisp of leaves, and fountain’s 
fall, 

And her own voice more sweet than 
all, 

ielling the tale, which, wanting 
these, 

Perchance may lose its pow'er to 
please.’ 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

THE FALCON OK SER FEDERICO. 

One summer morning, wlien the 
sun was hot, 

Weary with labour in his garden- 
plot, 

On a rude bench beneath his cottage 
eaves, 

Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms 
outspread, 

Hung its delicious clusters over- 
head. 

Below him, through the lovely 
valley tlowed 

The river Arno, like a winding roatl 
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And from its banks were lifted high 
in air 

Tlie spires and roofs of I^lorence 
called the Fair; 

'fo him a marble tomb, that rose 
above 

11 is wasted fortunes and his buried 
love. 

For there, in banquet and in tour¬ 
nament, 

His wealth had lavished been, his 
substance spent, 

To woo and lose, since ill his 
wooing sped, 

Monna Giovanna, who his rival 
wed, 

Yet ever in his fancy reigned su¬ 
preme, 

The ideal woman of a young man’s 
dream. 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and 
pain, 

'Fo tnis small llirm, the last of his 
domain, 

His only comfort and his only care 

To prune Ins vines, and plant the 
tig and pear; 

His only forester and only guest 

His falcon, faithful to him, when 
tlie rest, 

Whose willing hands had found so 
light of yore 

The brazen knocker of his palace 
door, 

Ha<l now no strength to lift the 
wooden latch, 

That entrance gave beneath a roof 
of thatch. 

Companion of his solitary ways, 

Purveyor of his feasts oh holidays, 

On him this melancholy man be¬ 
stowed 

Hie love with which his nature 
overflowed. 

And so the empty-handed years 
went round, 


Vacant, though voicefiil with pro¬ 
phetic sound, 

And so, that summer morn, he sat 
and mused 

With folded, patient hands, as he 
was used, 

And dreamily before his half-closed 
sight 

Floated the vision of his lost 
delight. 

Beside him motionless the drowsy 
bird 

Dreamed of the chase, and in his 
slumbering heard 

The sudden, scythe-like sweep of 
wings, that dare 

The headlong plunge thro’ eddying 
gulfs of air, 

Then, starting broad awake upon 
his perch, 

Tinkled his bells, like mass-bells in 
a church, 

And, looking at his master, seemed 
to say, 

HSer Federigo, shall we hunt to¬ 
day ? ’ 

Ser Federigo thought not of the 
chase ; 

ll'ie tender vision (T her lovely 
face, 

I will not say he seems to see, he 
.sees 

In the leaf-shadows of the trellises, 

H.erself| yet not herself; a lovely 
child 

With flowing tresses, and eyes wide 
and wild, 

Coming undaunted up the garden 
walk, 

And looking not at him, but at the 
hawk. 

^ Beautiful falcon ! ’ said he, * would 
that 1 

Might hold thee on my wrist, or see 
thee fly!' 

Tlie voice was hers, and made 
strange echoes start 
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In her grand villa, half-way up the 


Through all the haunted chambers 
of his heart, 

As an yEolian harp through gusty 
doors 

Of some old ruin its wild music 
pours. 

^ Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? ’ 
he said, 

His hand laid softly on that shining 
head. 

^Monna Giovanna. Will you let 
me stay 

A little while, and with your falcon 
play ? 

We live there, just beyond your 
garden wall, 

In the great house behind the 
poplars tall.’ 

So he spake on ; and Federigo 
heard 

As from afar each softly uttered 
word, 

And drifted onward through the 
golden gleams 

And shadows of the misty sea of 
dreams, 

As mariners becalmed through 
vapours drift, 

And feel the sea beneath them 
sink and lift, 

And hear far off the mournful 
breakers roar, 

And voices calling faintly from the 
shore 1 

Then, waking from his pleasant 
reveries, 

He took the little boy upon his 
knees, 

And told him stories of his gallant 
bird, 

Till ill their friendship he became a 
third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her 
prime, 

Had come with friends to pass the 
summer time 


hill, 

O’erlooking Florence, but retired 
and still; 

With iron gates, that opened 
through long lines 

Of sacred ilex and centennial pines, 

And terraced gardens, and broad 
steps of stone, 

And sylvan deities, with moss over¬ 
grown, 

And fountains palpitating in the 
heat, 

And all Val d’Arno stretched be¬ 
neath its feet. 

Here in seclusion, as a widow may, 

The lovely lady whiled the hours 
away, 

Pacing in sable robes the statued 
hall, 

Herself the stateliest statue among 
all, 

And seeing more and more, witli 
secret joy, 

Her husband risen and living in 
her boy, 

Till the lost sense of life returned 
again, ^ 

Not as delight, but as relief from 
pain. 

Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his 
strength, 

Stormed down the terraces from 
length to length ; 

The screaming peacock dmsed in 
hot pursuit, 

And climbed the garden trellises 
for fruit. 

P>ut his chief pastime was to watch 
the, flight 

Of a gerfalcon, soaring into siglif, 

lieyond the trees that fringetl the 
garden wall, 

Then downward stooping at some 
distant call; 

And as he gazed full often woiideretl 
he 

Who might the master of the fiticon 
be, 
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Until that happy morning, when 

he fomici 

■Master and falcon in the cotta^^e 
ground. 

And now a shadow and a terror fell 

On the great house, as if a passing- 
bell 

Tolled from the tower, and filled 
each spacious room 

With secret awe, and preternatural 
gloom; 

The petted boy grew ill, and day 
l:>y day 

Pined with mysterious malady 
away. 

The mother’s heart would not be 
comforted; 

Her darling seemed to her already 
dead, 

And often, sitting by the sufferer’s 
side, 

‘ What can 1 do to comfort thee r ’ 
she (Tkid. 

At first tlie silent lipsmadeno reply, 

Pul, inovet! at length liy her im¬ 
portunate cry, 

Mdve me,* he answered, with 
imploring tone, 

^ Svr I'kalerigots fah'on for my own!’ 

Xo answer could the astonished 
mother make ; 

How could she ask, e’en for her 
darling’s sake, 

Such fa,vour at a luckless lover’s 
hand, 

Well knowing that to ask was to 
command ? 

Well knowing, what all falconers 
confessed, 

in all tint land that falcon was the 

liest, 

'rfu‘ master’s pride and passion 
and delight, 

And the sole pursuivant of this 
poor knight, 

Put yet, for her child’s sake, she 
<rrnilil no k'ss 


Than give assent, to soothe his 
restlessness, 

So promised, and then promising 
to keep 

Her promise sacred, saw him fall 
asleep. 

The morrow was a bright Septem¬ 
ber morn; 

The earth was beautiful as if new¬ 
born ; 

There was that nameless splendour 
everywhere, 

That wild exhilaration in the air, 

Which makes the passers in the 
city street 

Congratulate each other as they 
meet. 

Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak 
and hood, 

Passed through the garden gate 
into the wood, 

Under the lustrous leaves, and. 
througii the sheen 

f)f dewy sunshine showering down 
between. 

'file one, close-boodcd, had the 
attradices gra<aj 

Which sorrow sometimes lemls a 
woman’s (are .; 

Her dark eyes moistened with the 
mists that roll 

p'rom the gulf-stream of passion in 
the soul; 

The other with her hood tlvrown 
back, her hair 

Making a golden glory in the air, 

Her 4 'heeks suffused with an auroral 
blush, 

Her young heart singing louder 
than the thrush. 

So walked, that morn, tlirough 
mingled light anti shade, 

Each by t!ie‘ other’s presence 
lovelier made, 

Monna (Povamia and lier bosom 
friend, 

Intent ufion theirerrand and ItE'Cnd, 
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They found Sev Federigo at his 
toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in 
the soil; 

And when he looked and these 
fair women spied, 

The garden suddenly was glorified; 

His long-lost Eden was restored 
again, 

And the strange river winding 
through the plain 

No longer was the Amo to his 
eyes, 

But the Euphrates watering Para¬ 
dise ! 

Monna Giovanna raised her stately 
head, 

And with fair words of salutation 
said : 

^ Ser Federigo, we come here as 
friends, 

Hoping in this to make some poor 
amends 

For past imkindness. I who ne’er 
before 

Would even cross the threshold of 
your door, 

I who in happier days such pride 
maintained, 

Refused your banquets, and your 
gifts disdained, 

This morning come, a self-invited 
guest, 

To put your generous nature to 
the test, 

And breakfast with you under your 
own vine.’ 

To which he answered: ‘ Poor 
desert of mine, 

Not your unkindness call it, for if 
aught^ 

Is good in me of feeling or of 
thought, 

From you it comes, and this lust 
grace outweighs 

All sorrows, all regrets of other 
days.’ 


And after further compliment and 
talk, 

Among the asters inthegarden walk 

He left his guests; and to his cot¬ 
tage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment 
yearned 

For the lost splendours of the days 
of old, 

The ruby glass, the silver and the 
gold, 

And felt how piercing is the sting 
of pride, 

By want embittered and intensified. 

He looked about him for some 
means or way 

To keep this unexpected holiday; 

Searched every cupboard, and then 
searched again, 

Summoned the maid, who came, 
but came in vain ; 

^ The Signor did not hunt to-day,* 
she said, 

‘'There’s nothing in the house but 
wine and bread.’ 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon 
shook 

His little bells, with that sagacious 
look, 

Which said, as plain as language 
to the ear, 

^ If anything is wanting, I am here!’ 

Yes, everything is wanting, gallant 
bird ! 

The master seized thee williout 
further word. 

Like thine own lure, he whirled 
thee round ; ah me ! 

The pomp and flutter of brave 
falconry, 

The bells, the jesses, the bright 
scarlet hood, 

The flight and the pursuit o’er 
field and wood, 

All these for evermore are einled 
now; 

No longer victor, but the victim 
thoii! 
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Then on the board a snow-white 
cloth he spread, 

Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of 
bread, ’ 

brought purple grapes with autumn 
sunshine hot, 

The fragrant peach, the juicy ber¬ 
gamot ; 

Then in the midst a flask of wine 
he placed, 

And with autumnal flowers the 
banquet graced. 

Ser Federigo, would not these suf¬ 
fice 

Without thy falcon stuffed with 
cloves and spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly 
dame 

With her companion to the cottage 
came, 

Upon Ser Fcderigo’s brain there 
fell 

The wiki enchantment of a magic 
.sp<‘ll! 

I'he ruoin they entered, mean and 
low and small, 

Was cliangcd into a sum|)tumiH 
bampiet-hall, 

With fanfares by jierial trumpets 
blown ^ 

Tlie rustic chair slie sat on was a 
throne; 

He ate celestial food, and a divine 

|■•1av<>llr was given to his cmintry 

And the poor fabam, fnagranl with 
his s|>ire, 

A iiearufk u’as, or bird of paradise I 

Whon the r<‘past was emied, they 
arose 

And passed again into the garden- 
dose. 

Then said the lady, * Far too wc’ll 
{ know, 

Kemeinliering still tlm 'flays of long 

ai’.o, 


Though you betray it not, with 
what surprise 

You see me here in this familiar 
wise. 

You have no children, and you can¬ 
not guess 

What anguish, what unspeakable 
i distress 

i A mother feels, whose child is lying 

Nor how her heart anticipates his 
will. 

And yet for this, you see me lay 
aside 

All womanly reserve and check of 
pride, 

And ask the thing most precious 
in your sight, 

I Your falcon, your sole comfort and 
I delight, 

I Which if you dnd it in your heart 
to give, 

Fly poor, unhappy boy perchance 
may live.’ 

Her h'cdcrigo listens, and replies,^ 

With tears of !ov<^ and pity in his 

eyes: 

^ Alas, dear lady ! there ran be no 
task 

Ko sweet to me as giving when yon 
ask. 

One little hour ago, if I had 
known 

'fhis wish of youra, it would, have 
betm my own. 

But thinking in what manner I 
could best 

Do honour to the presence of my 
guest, 

i deemed that n<ailing' woithier 
(amid be 

'Ilian wbal most d<Tinind predous 
was to me, 

And so my jpdlant falcon breathed 
his last 

To i'urnisis forth this morning otir 
repast.’ 
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In mute contrition, mingled with 
dismay, 

The gentle lady turned her eyes 
away, 

Grieving that he such sacrifice 
should make, 

And kill his falcon for a woman’s 
sake, 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman’s 
pride, 

That nothing she could ask for was 
denied; 

Then took her leave, and passed 
out at the gate 

With footstep slow and soul dis¬ 
consolate. 

Three days went by, and lo ! a 
passing bell ^ 

Tolled from the little chapel in the 
dell; 

Ten strokes Ser Fcdcrigo heard, 
and said, 

Breathing a prayer, ^ Alas! her child 
is dead! ’ 

'riiree months went by ; and lo I a 
merrier chime 

Rang from the chapel bells at 
Christmas time ; 

The cottage was deserted, and no 
more 

Ser Federigo sat beside its door. 

But now, with servitors to do his will, 

In the grand villa, half-way up the 
hill. 

Sat at the Christmas feast, and at 
his side 

Monna Giovanna, his beloved bride, 

Never so beautiful, so kind, so fair, 

Enthroned once more in the old 
rustic chair, 

High-perched upon the back of 
which there stood 

The image of a falcon carved in 
wood, 

And underneath the inscription, 
with a date, 

* All things come round to him who 
will but wait.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

Soon as the story reached its end, 
One, over eager to commend, 
Crowned it with injudicious praise ; 
And then the voice of blame found 
vent, 

And fanned the embers of dissent 
Into a somewhat lively blaze. 

The Theologian shook his head ; 

^ These old Italian tales/ he said, 
‘From the much-praised Decame¬ 
ron down 

Through all the rabble of the rest. 
Are either trifling, dull, or lewd ; 
The gossip of a neighbourhood 
In some remote provincial town, 

A scandalous chronicle at best! 
They seem to me a stagnant fen, 
Grown rank with rushes and with 
reeds, 

Where a white lily, now and them 
Blooms in the midst of iiccxious 
weeds 

And deadly nightshade on its 
banks/ 

To this the Student straight replied, 
‘ For the white lily, many thanks I 
One should not say, with too much 
pride, 

Fountain I will not drink of thee ! 
Nor were it grateful to forget, 
Thatfrom these reservoirs and tanks 
Even imperial Shakespeare drew 
His Moor of Venice, and the Jew, 
And Romeo and Juliet, 

And many a famous comedy.’ 

Then a long pause ; till some one 
said, 

‘ An Angel is flying overhead I 
At these words spake the Spanish 
Jew, 

And murmured with an inward 
breath: 

‘ God grant, if what you say be true, 
It may not be the Angel of I Jeath ! ’ 
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And then another pause ; and then, 
Stroking his beara, he said again : 

‘ This brings back to my memory 
A story in the Talmud told, 

That book of gems, tliat book of 
gold, 

Of wonders many and manifold, | 
A tale that often comes to me, 

And fills my heart, and haunts my 
brain, 

And mver wearies nor grows old.’ 


THE SPANISH JEW*S TALE. 

™K LEGENO 4)1' RABBI BEN 
I.EVE 

K A Bill Ben Levi, mi the Sabbath, 
read 

A volume of the Law, in whirh i? 
said, 

‘ No man shall look Ufion my l.u tt 
and 

And as he read, he prayed tlial 
(iod would give 

i'lis faiiliful servant grace with 
mortal t^ye * | 

To look U|)on Ills facre and yet not 
clit% 

Then fell a sudden sluuhnv on tlie 
page, ^ i 

And, lifting up his eye.s, grown dim ; 
with age, I 

He saw the Angel of Death before I 
him stand, j 

I lohling a naked swcnai in his right 
haml. j 

i 

Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous | 
man, ! 

Yet through his veins a chill nf | 
len*4)r ram < 

With tnjmbling voice luj said, j 
* What wilt thou liere ? ’ ‘ 

The Angel answered, * Lo I thetime ; 
draws near i 


When thou must die ; yet iirst, I)y 
God's decree, 

Whate’erthou askestshall be grant- 
i ed thee.’ 

Replied the Rabbi, ^ Let these liv¬ 
ing eyes 

First look upon my place in ibira- 
dise.’ 

Then said the Angel, ‘ Come with 
me and look.’ 

Rahln Bvn land dosed tiie .sacred 
bonk, 

And rising, and uplifting his gray 
head, 

Mdve me thy sword,' he to the 
Angel said, 

* Le^l tlam .shouldst fall upon me 

i:)y the way.’ 

TheAngcd smiled and hastened to 

riicn led him I'orili lo tin; Celestial 

'rt>wm 

And .st'niim on llu; wall, whence, 
ga/ing down, 

Raidh Ben L(;\i, with his living 

eyes^ 

Might look upon his place in Bara- 

dise. 

Th<!n htraigjn into the city of the 

l..orcl 

The Rabbi kaped witli liar Diratlo 
AngeFs sword, 

And through t!te slrc‘ets there 
swept Si sudden breath 
Of sotnething there tmknow'ii, which 

men t^all dcatii. 

Meanwhile the Ang<d stayed with¬ 
out, and crit'd, 

* Come back I ’ Tti wliicdi the Ral'i- 

biN voice replieil, 

‘No! in the name of Coal, whom 
I sidore, 

I swear that hence I will dt^parl no 
m4)re ! ’ 

Then all the Angels cried, ‘ if ikily 
One, 
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See what the son of Levi here hath 
done! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes 
by violence, 

And in Thy name refuses to go 
hence! ’ 

The Lord replied, ‘ My Angels, be 
not wroth; 

Did e’er the son of Levi break his 
oath ? 

Let him remain ; for he with mor¬ 
tal eye 

Shall look upon my face and yet 
not die.’ 

Beyond the outer wall the Angel 
of Death 

Heard the great voice, and said, 
with panting breath, 

^ Give back the sword, and let me 
go my way.’ 

Whereat the Rabbi paused, and 
answered, ‘ Nay ! 

Anguish enough already hath it 
caused 

Among the sons of men.’ And 
while he paused 

lie heard the awful mandate of 
the Lord 

Resounding through the air, ‘ Give 
back the sword ! ’ 

The Rabbi bowed his head in silent 
prayer ; 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, 
‘ Swear, 

No human eye shall look on it 
again; 

But when thou takest away the 
souls of men, 

Thyself unseen, and with an un¬ 
seen sword, 

Thou wilt perform the bidding of 
the Lord.’ 

The Angel took the sword again, 
and swore, 

iVnd walks on earth unseen for ever¬ 
more. 


INTERLUDE. 

He ended : and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 
Had touched the deep, mysterious 
chords, 

That vibrate in each human breast 
Alike, but not alike confessed. 

The spiritual world seemed near ; 
And close above them, full of fear, 
Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous shadow, vague and 
vast 

They almost feared to look, lest 
there, 

Embodied from the impalpable air, 
They might behold the Angel stand, 
Holding the sword in his riglu 
hand. 

At last, ])ut in a voice subdued, 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood, 
Said the Sicilian: ‘ While you 
spoke, 

Telling your legend marvellous, 
Suddenly in my memory woke 
The thought of one, no^w gone from 
us,.. 

An old Abate, meek and mild, 

My friend and teacher, when a 
child, 

Who sometimes in those days of 
old 

The legend of an Angel told. 
Which ran, as I remember, thus.’ 

THE SICILIAN'S TALE. 

KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of I’opc 
Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Alle- 
maine, 

Apparelled in magniheent attire, 
Witli retinue of many a knight 
and squire, 
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On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proud¬ 
ly sat 

And heard the priests chant the 
Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er 
again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, ^ Dcposuit 
potentes 

De sede, et exaltavit humiles ’; 

And slowly lifting up his kingly 
head 

He to a learned clerk beside him 
said, 

^ What mean these words ? ’ The 
clerk made answer meet, 

‘ He has put down the might)' 
from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low de¬ 
gree.’ 

Thereat King Robert muttered 
scornfully, 

‘ ’Tis well that such seditious words 
are sung * 

Only by priests and in the Latin 
tongue; 

For unto priests and people be It 
known, 

There is no power can push me 
from my throne ! ’ 

And leaning back, he yawned and 
fell asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous 
and deep. 

Wdien he awoke, it was already 

^ night; 

1 he church was empty, and there 
was no light, 

Save where the lamps, that glim¬ 
mered few and faint, 

Lighted a little space before some 
saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed 
around, 

But saw no living thing and heard 
no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it 
was locked ; 


He cried aloud, and listened, and 
then knocked, 

And uttered awful threatening^ 
and complaints, 

And imprecations upon men and 
saints. 

The sounds re-echoed from the 
roof and walls 

As if dead priests were laughing in 
their stalls. 

At length the sexton, hearing Irom 
without 

The tumult of the knocking and 
the shout, 

And thinking thieves were In the 
house of prayer, 

i Came with his lantern, asking, 

‘ Who is there ? ’ 

Half-choked with rage, King 

^ Robert fiercely said,' 

‘ Open: ’tis I, the King! Art thmi 
afraid ? ’ 

Tlie frightened sexton, inulteriiig, 
with a curse, 

" This is some drunken vagafamd, 
or worse I ’ 

Turned the great key and flung I lit; 

portal widf^; 

A man rushed hy him at a single 
stride, 

Haggard, half-naked, without hat 
or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor hacked al 
Inm, nor spoke, 

But leaped into tlm blackness 
the night, 

And vanished like a spectre from 
his sight, 

Robert of Sicily, brother of P«tpc 
Urbane 

And Valmoiul, Jvmiwror of Allt- 
maine, 

Despoiled of his magailkent attire, 

Bareheaded, lircathless, and be¬ 
sprent with mire, 

With sense of wrong and taitragc 
desperate, 
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Strode on and thundered at the 
palace gate; 

Rushed through the courtyard, 
thrusting in his rage 

To right and left each seneschal 
and page, 

And hurried up the broad and 
sounding stair, 

His white face ghastly in the 
torches’ glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with 
breathless speed ; 

Voices and cries he heard, but did 
not heed, 

Until at last he reached the ban¬ 
quet-room, 

Blazing with light, and breathing 
with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his 
signet-ring, 

King Robert’s self in features, form, 
and height, 

But all transfigured with angelic 
light! 

It was an Angel; and his presence 
there 

With a divine effulgence filled the 
air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 

Though none the hidden Angel 
recognize. 

A moment speechless, motionless, 
amazed, 

The throneless monarch on the 
Angel gazed, 

Who met his look of anger and 
surprise 

With the divine compassion of his 
eyes ; 

Then said, ‘ Who art thou ? and 
why com’st thou here ? ’ 

To which King Robert answered, 
with a sneer, 

‘ I am the King, and come to claim 
my own 


From an impostor, who usurps my 
throne ! ’ 

And suddenly, at these audacious 
words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and 
drew their swords ; 

The Angel answered, with unruffled 
brow, 

' Nay, not the King, but the King’s 
Jester, thou 

Henceforth shall wear the bells and 
scalloped cape, 

And for thy counsellor shalt lead 
an ape; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when 
they call. 

And wait upon my henchmen in 
the hall! ’ 

Deaf to King Robert’s threats and 
cries and prayers, 

They thrust him from the hall and 
down the stairs ; 

A group of tittering pages ran 
before, 

And as they opened wide the folcF 
ing door. 

His heart failed,for he heard, with 
strange alarms, 

The boisterous laughter of tlie men- 
at-arms, 

/\nd all the vaulted chamber roar 
and ring 

With the mock plaudits of ^ I.ong 
live the King! ’ 

Next morning, waking with the 
day’s first beam, 

He said within himseli; It was a 
dream ! ’ 

But the straw rustled as he turned 
his head, 

There were the cap and bells lie- 
side his bed, 

Around him rose the bare, dis¬ 
coloured walls, 

Close by, the steeds were champing 
in their stalls, 
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And in the corner, a revt>itini; '! 
shape, 

Shivering and chattering sat the 
wretched ape. 

It was no dream ; the world he 
loved so much 

Had turned to dust and ashes at 
his touch! 

Days came and vent; and now 
returned again 

I’o Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

I’nder the AngelS governance 

henign 

I’lic happy island danced with corn 
and vine. 

And deep within the nioiintain’s 
hurnmg breast 

Mnceladu.s, the giant, was at 

Meaunvhiie KingRotwrl yielded to 
his tatin^ 

Sullen and sileiil and discon,solali;. 

Diewwd ill the motley garli that 
jesters wear, 

^\‘ith h>ok bewildered «Uitl a uicani 
stare, ; 

i lose shaven abtr.e the ears, as 
iiionli,”» are shorn, 

by i'oiirtier.s iitorkedi hy pages , 
laughed to ms mg 

ills only friend llic ape, Ins only 
food 

W’hat cdiers left, he still was iiii- 
Eiibducd* 

And when the Angel iiiel hi in on ‘ 
liih way, 

And half in earnest, half in Jesi, 
WiHild say, 

Sternly, though tenderly, llial he 
iiikdit feel 

I he \i'Kel scabbard held a avoid 
cif »ted, 

‘Art thou the King A flu* passion 
of his tvoe 

Hun-d from him in icsiitlecs ou‘i« 
lltnv, 

And, lifting high hk lortdiciitf, he 
wiaild fling 
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The haughty answer hack, * I am, 
I am the King ! ’ 

Almost three years were ended; 
wlien there came 

Ambassadors of great repute and 
name 

I’h'om Valmoiid, Em|,>erc>r of Alle- 
maine, 

rnto King Koliert, saying that 
Tope I'rbane 

By letter summoned them forthwith 

to < onui 

On Holy Thursday to Ids city of 
Koine. 

'I iig An,;<-I nitli ureat j-.y rwgived 

his guests, 

And g;nc: them iiresenis of em¬ 
broil lered vests, 

And veh'c?t mantles with rich er¬ 
mine lined. 

And rings and jewcL of llie rarest 
kimk 

llien fm deparlecl with iliem o’er 
the sea 

Inio the Io\<>ly laml ot Italy, 

WhfMJ loveliness was more re- 
.‘.|>lemkml made 

By liie meu: passing of that cavaB 
cadtc 

With plumes, and chaks, ami 
tmmdngs, and the stir 

Oi jevclled bridle am! of goldenspur. 

Am! lo! among the menials, in 
inoi k hlaff% 

I’poii a piebald sired, with slmm- 
IditiK 

His cloak of fo.\'tails tbippiiig in 
lilt: wind, 

Urn solemn aifm ticiinirely pertficd 
liehtnd, 

King Rol»c:ri rmli% making huge 
liierriiiieiu 

In all I he coiiniry fowiisi through 
wliidi they weiil, 

11ie l'o|,^ reieiuHl iheiii iviili grc»it 
pomp ill id I dare 
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Of bannered trumpets, on Saint 
Peter’s square, 

Giving his benediction and embrace, 

Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and 
with prayers 

Fie entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert, the Jester, bursting through 
the crowd, 

Into their presence rushed, and 
cried aloud, 

‘ I am the King I Look, and behold 
in me 

Robert, your brother, King of 
Sicily! 

This man, who wears my semblance 
to your eyes, 

Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 

Do you not know me ? does no 
voice within 

Answer my cry, and say we arc 
akin ? ’ 

The Pope in silence, but with 
troubled mien, 

Gazed at the Angel’s countenance 
serene; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, ‘ It 
is strange sport 

To keep a madman for thy Fool at 
court! ’ 

And the poor, baffled Jester in 
disgrace 

Was hustled back among the popu¬ 
lace. 


In solemn state the lioly Week 
went by, 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon 
the sky; 

The presence of the Angel, with its 
light, 

Before the sun rose, made the city 
bright, 

And with new fervour tilled the 
hearts of men, 

Who felt that Christ indeed had 
risen again. 

Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 
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With haggard eyes the unwonted 
splendour saw ; 

He felt within a power uiifell before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his 
chamber floor, 

He heard the rushing garments of 
the Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, as¬ 
cending heavenward. 

And now the visit ending, and once 
more 

Valmond returning to the Danube’s 
shore, 

Homeward the Angel journeyed, 
and again 

The land was made resplendent 
with his train, 

I'lashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and from thence by 
sea. 

And when once more within Paler¬ 
mo’s wall, 

And, seated on the throne in his 
great hall, 

He heard the Angelas from convent 
towers, 

As if the better world conversed 
with ours, 

He beckoned to King Robert to 
draw nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest 
retire; 

And when they were alone, the 
Angel said, 

' Art thou the King ? ’ Then, bow¬ 
ing down his head, 

King Robert crossed both hands 
upon his breast, 

iVnd meekly answered him : ^ Thou 
knowest best! 

My sins as scarlet arc; let me go 
hence, 

And in some cloister’s school of 
penitence, 

iVeross those stones, that pave the 
way to heaven, 

Walk barefoot, till my guilfy soul 
be shriven ! ’ 
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The Angel smiled, and from his ! 

radiant face •! 

A holy light illumined all the place, j 
And through the open window, loud j 
and clear, I 

They heard the monks chant in ' 
the chapel near, 

Above the stir and tumuli of the 
street: 

^ He has put down the mighty frcun 
their seat, 

iVnd has exalted them of low de- i 
gree I ’ i 

And through the chant a second ! 
melody 

Hose like the throbbing of a single . 

string: j 

‘ i am an Angel, and thou art the ! 
King I ^ 

King Robert, who was standing 
near the throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo! he n as | 
alone! } 

But all apparelled as in days of old, j 
^Vith ermmedmantle and with doth : 

of gold; j 

i\nd when his courtiers came, they ! 

found him there i 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed 
in silent prayer. i 


INTERLtJDE, ! 

Anu then the blue-eyed Norseimm 
told ) 

A Saga of the days of old. 

‘ There is,’ said lie, ‘ a wondrous ! 

Iiook j 

OfLegendsiutheold Horse Longue, i 
Of the dead kings of Horroway, I 

Legends that once were told or ^ 
sung 

In many a smoky fireside iKJok 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day, 

By wandering Baga-man or Scald; ' 
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Heimskringla i.s the \ (flume called ; 
And he who looks nmy Ihul therein 
The story that i now f)cgim’* 

And in each pause tiie .story iiiade 
Upon his violin he played. 

As an appropriate interlude, 
Fragments of old Norwegian tuius 
That bound in one the separate 
runes, 

And held the mind in perfect mood, 
Fntwining and encircling all 
'I’he strange and anti(|Uiitrd rhymes 
With melodies of olden tiiiu'-' 

As over .some hidf-ruined wail, 

I dsjointed and about to fall, 

Fresh woodbines diinfi ant! iiitei* 
lace, 

And keep the loosened sloiics in 

place. 


THE MUSICIAM'S TALE. 
Tiin sAi;.\ or Kis*.i tiiAF, 


nil. ♦ Jivij.fcM.K Ml f jito,, 

I AM the (Jod 
1 am the War i uhI, 

1 am the 'rhunderm ! 
Here in my XorlliLiiid, 
hi)’ fastness and forticAS. 
Reign 1 for evci ! 

Here amid iceberg'. 

Rule I the nalioiis ; 
flluH is my haiiimrr, 
Mkflner die mighty ; 
tHants and M>ri:crrrf, 
Lammi witlwianii ii ! 

fl'hese are the gatimkis 
Wherewith I wield in 
And hurl it afar off; 

This is my girdle ; 
Whenever f hrm it, 
Strength Is redoubled ! 




The light thou beholdesl 
Stream through the heavens, 
In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind, 
Affrighting the nations! 

Jove is my brother; 

Mine eyes are the lightning; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder, 

The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake ! 

Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it; 
Meekness is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant, 

Over the whole earth 
Still is it 'fhor’s-Day ! 

Thou art a God too, 

O ("hililean! 

And thus single-handed 
Unto the combat, 

Gauntlet or Gospel, 

Here I defy thee! 


IL 

KIN("* Or.AUs RETURN. 

Ant) King Olaf heard the ciy, 

Saw the red light in the sky, 

Laid his hand upon his sword, 
As he leaned upon the railing, 

And his ships went sailing, sailing 
Northward into Drontheim fiord. 

There he stood as one who dreamed; 
And the red light glanced anci 
gleamed 

On the armour that he Wi>re * 
And he sliouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and 
shifted, 

* I a(T:ept ihy ( hallenge, Thor ! ^ 


f Umg Offtf. 

To avenge his father slain, 

And reconquer realm and reign, 
Came the youthful Olaf home, 
Through the midnight sailing, sail- 

Listening to the wild wind’s wailing, 
And the dashing of the foam. 

To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and mo¬ 
rasses, 

To the home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded 
back 

Of Queen fiunhikPs wrath and 
wrack, 

And a hurried flight by sea ; 

Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 
And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Esthonian market-place, 
Scanned his features one by one, 
Saying, ^We should know each 
other; 

I am Sigurd, Astrid^s brother, 
Thou art Olaf, Astrid’s son ! ’ 

Then as Queen Allogia’s page, 

Old in honours, young in age, 

(Thief of all her men-at-arms ; 

'fill vague wliispers, and mys¬ 
terious, 

Reached King Vaklemar, the im¬ 
perious, 

Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his entisings o*er the seaa, 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly% rocky shore ; 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 
CThrist’s great name and rites bap¬ 
tismal , 

In the ocean’s nisli and roar. 
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All these thoughts of love and 
strife 

Glinimered through his lurid life, 
As the stars’ intenser light 
Til rough the red flames o’er him 
trailing, 

As his ships went sailing, sailing, 
Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or court, 
Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall ; 
Art of warflire, craft of chases, 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe 
races, 

Excellent alike in all 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 
He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship could run. 

He the Smalsor Horn ascended, 
And his shining shield suspended 
On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he could stand, 
Wield his sword with either hand, 
And at <mcxt two javelins throw; 
At all feasts wlle^^ ale was 
strongest 

Hat the merry monarch longi^st, 
hirst to come and last tf) go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien, 

()ne so royal in attire, 

When in arms completely fur¬ 
nished, 

11 arness gold-inlaid and burnished, 
Mantle like a flame of fire. 

llms came Olaf to his own, 

When upon the night-wind l)!{>wn 
Passed that cry along the shore ; 
And he answered, while the rifted 
Ht reamers o’er Inm sltook aiul 
shifted, 

* I accept thy rhallenge, Thor! ’ 


nr. 

TIIORA OF RIMOI.. 

‘ Thora of Rimol! hide me ! hide 
me ! 

Danger and shame and death be¬ 
tide me ! 

For Olaf the King is hunting me 
down 

Through field and forest, through 
thorp and town ! ’ 

Thus cried Jarl Hakon 
To Thora, the fairest of women. 

^ Hakon Jarl! for the love I hear 
thee 

Neither shall shame nor death come 
near thee! 

But the hiding-place wherein thou 
must lie 

Is the cave underneath the swine 
in the sty.’ 

Thus to Jarl Hakon 

Said Thora, the fairest of women. 

Ho Hakon Jarl and his base thrall 
Karker 

(‘ronched in the cave, than a dim- 
geon dai'ker, 

As Olaf came riding, with men in 
mail, 

Through the forest roads into Or- 
kadale, 

Demanding Jar! Hakon 
Of Thora, the fairest of women. 

* Rich and honoured shall 1>e who- 
ftv<‘r 

The hca<i of Hakon Jarl shall dis- 
sev<‘r ! ’ 

Hakon heard him, and Karker the 
.slave, 

Through the breathing-holes of tlie 
darksome cave. 

Alone in her chamber 
Wept I’hora, the fairest of wo¬ 
men. 
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Qt’EEN SICRTT) THE TIAUGIITV. 


Said Karker, the crafty, ‘ I will not 
slay thee ! 

P'orall the king’s gold I will never 
betray thee ! ’ 

^ Then why dost thou turn so pale, 
O churl, 

And then again black as the earth ? ’ 
said the Earl. 

More pale and more faithful 
Was Thora, the fairest of wo¬ 
men. 

From a dream in the night the 
thrall started, saying, 

‘ Round my neck a gold ring King 
Olaf was laying ! ’ 

And Hakon answered, ‘ Beware of 
the King! 

He will lay round thy neck a blood- 
red ring,’ 

At the ring on her finger 
(lazed Thora, the fairest of wo¬ 
men. 

At daybreak slept Hakon, with 
sorrows encumbered, 

But screamed and drew up his feet 
as he slumbered; 

The thrall in the darkness plunged 
with his knife, 

And the Earl awakened no more 
in this life. 

But w'akeful and weeping 
Sat Thora, the fairest of wo¬ 
men. 

At Nidarholm the priests are all 
singing, 

Two ghastly heads on the gibbet 
are swinging; 

One is Jarl Hakon’s and one is his 
thrall’s, 

And the people are shouting from 
windows and w^alls; 

While alone in her chamber 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of w'o- 
men. 


Queen Sigrid the Haughty sat 
proud and aloft 

In her chamber, that looked over 
meadow and croft. 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why dost' thou sorrow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was 
besprent, 

Filling the*room with their fragrant 
scent. 

She heard the birds sing, she saw 
the sun shine, 

The air of summer was sweeter than 
wine. 

Like a sword without scabbard the 
bright river lay 

Between her own kingdom and 
N orroway. 

But Olaf the King had sued for her 
hand, 

The sword would be sheathed, the 
river be spanned. 

Her maidens were seated around 
her knee, 

Working bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was singing the ancient 
rune 

Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath 
of (iudnin. 

And through it, and round it, an<l 
over it all 

Sounded incessant the waterfall 

The Queen in her hand held a ring 
of gold, 

F rom the door of Lad«5’s Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent herthis wedding 

gift, 

But her thoughts as arrows were 
keen an<l swift. 
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She had given the ling to her gokl- 
smiths twain, 

Who smiled, as they handed it 
back again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in her 
haughty way, 

Said, ‘ Why do you smile, my gold¬ 
smiths, say ? * 

And they answereci : ^ () Queen ! 
if the truth must !)e told. 

The ring is of copper, and not of 
gold I ^ 

The lightning dashed o’er her fore¬ 
head and <djeek. 

She only murnmred, she <lid not 
s|>eak : 

* if in his gifts he can faltldess he, 

There will he no gold in his I«>ve to 
me.’ 

A footstep was heard on the outer | 
stair, 

And ill strode King willi royal 
air» 

He kissed the Queen's hand, and lie 
whispered of love, 

Aik! swore to be tnu» as tfie stars 
are above. 

Ikjt she smiled with ronteuipt as she 
answereil: * 1 1 King, 

Will you swear It, as Odin onn* 
swore, on the ring ? ’ 

And ihf King: ‘O speak not of 
Odin to riii% 

llie wife «if King Olaf a C.dirlstian 
must bed 

Looking straight at the King, with 
her level brows. 

Site said, ' 1 lo'ep true to rny fail'll 
anti my V‘uvsd 


Then the fare of King Olaf was 
darkened with gloom, 

He rose in his angcn* and strode 
through the room. 

‘Why, then, should I care to have 
thee ? ’ he said,-. 

' A faded old woman, a heathenish 
jade! ^ 

I'iis zeal was stronger tlian fear or 
lo\-e, 

And he struck the Q)ueen in the face 
with his glove. 

Tluio forth from the chamber in 
anger hri tied, 

And Hie wao<!(m staiiavay shook 
with Ids tread. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty said 
under her breath, 

'This insult, King Olaf, shall he 
thy d(‘ath !’ 

Heart’s dearest, 

Why tiost thou sorrow so? 

V, 

1UK .SKFRKY OF SUMIF.KS. 

Ktm' from all King (')!af.H farms 
11 is men«al*arin.H 
t iathped on the Eve of Kasler; 
d’o his house at AngvaldH-ness 
Fast they pi ess, 

Orinking with the royal fcsister. 

I.oiidly tlirougli the wide-flung dooi 
i ‘ame the roar 
Of the sea upon the Skerry : 

And its thunder loud and near 
Kearhed the ear, 

Mingling with their voices merry. 

' I lark ! ’ said Olaf to his St'ald, 
Halfred the Laid, 

' Listen to that song, and learn it! 
Half my kingdom wotiki I give, 

A:H I live, 

If by Htich songs you would earn it ’ 



' For of all the runes and rhymes 
Of all times, 

Best I like the ocean’s dirges, 
When the old harper heaves and 
rocks, 

His hoary locks^ 

Flowing and flashing in the surges! ’ 

Halfred answered : ‘ I am called 
The Unappalled 1 
Nothing hinders me or daunts me. 
Hearken to me, then, O King, 
While I sing 

The great Ocean Song that haunts 
me.’ 

‘ I will hear your song sublime 
Some other time,’ 

Says the drowsy monarch, yawning, 
And retires ; each laughing guest 
Applauds the jest; 

Then they sleep till day is dawning. 

Tracing up and down the yard, 

King Olaf s gtuird 
Saw the sea-mist slowly creeping 
O’er the sands, and up the hdl, 
(lathering still 

Round the house where they were 
sleeping. 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty daw, 

That above the landscape brooded ; 
It was Eyvind Kalkia’s crew 
Of warlocks blue 

With their capsof darkness hcxided 1 

Round and round the house they go, 
Weaving slow 
Magic circles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 
Olaf the King, 

As he helpless lies in slumber. 

Then athwart the vapours dun 
The Easter sun 

Streamed with one broad track of 
splendour ! 


In their real forms appeared 
The warlocks weird, 

Awful as the Witch of Endor. 

Blinded by the light that glared, 
They groped and stared 
Round about with steps unsteady ; 
From his window Olaf gazed, 

And, amazed, 

‘Who are these strange people?' 
said he. 

‘ Eyvind Kallda and his men I ’ 
Answered then 

From the yard a sturdy farmer; 
While the men-at-arms apace 
Filled the place, 

Busily buckling on their armour. 

From the gates they sallied forth, 
South and north, 

Scoured the island coast around 
them, 

Seizing all the warlock band, 

Foot and hand 

On the Skerry’s rocks they bound 
them. 

And at eve the King again 
Called his train, 

And, with all the candles burning, 
Silent sat and heard once more 
The sullen roar 
Of tire ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and cries of wild despair 
Filled the air, 

Orowing kiinter as they listened ; 
Ilien the bursting surge alone 
Sounded on;— 

Thus the sorcerers were christened! 

‘ Sing, O Scald, your song sublime, 
Your ocean-rhyme,’ 

Cried King Olaf; ‘it willcheenne ! ’ 
Said the Scald, with pallid cheeks, 
‘ The Skerry of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for you to hear me ! ’ 
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vr. 

TIIR WRAITH OP ODIN. 

The guests were loud, the ale was 
strong, 

King Olaf feasted late and long ; 

The hoary Scalds together sang; 

Overhead the smoky rafters rang. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- 
sang. 

The door swung wide, with creak 
and din ; 

A blast of cold night-air came in, 

And on the threshold sliivering 
stood 

..I one-eyed guest, with cloak and 
hood. 

Dead rides Sir M'orten of Fogeb 
sang. 

The Kingftxciaimed, * O gray!)ear<i 
pale! 

Fouuj warm thee with this rup t)f 
ale.^ 

foaming draught the old man 
t|UafUrd, 

The noisy guests looked on and 
laughei!. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- 
sang. 

Then spake the King; M»e ma 
afraid; 

Sit here by me.’ The guest olxsyetl, 

And, seated at the table, told 

1 ales of the sea, and Saga.s old. 

Dead ricles Sir Morten of Fogel- ] 
sang. 

An<! ever, when the tale was o’er, 

'rin* King demandetl yet one | 
more; 

Till Sigurd the Bisliop smiling 
said, 

‘’11s late, O King, and lime for 
lied.* 

T')ead rifles Sir .Morten of Fogeb ] 
sang. 


The King retired; the stranger 
guest 

Followed and entered with the rest; 
The lights were out, the pages gone, 
But still the garrulous guest spake 
on. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- 
sang. 

As one who from a volume reads, 
He spake of heroes and their deeds, 
Of lands and cities he had seen, 
And stormy gulfs that tossed 
between. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogeb 
sang. 

Then from his lips in music rolled 
The fiavamai of Odin old, 

With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant .shore. 

Dead rides Kir Morten of Fogeb 
sang. 

‘ Do wc not learn from runes and 
rliymes 

Mad(‘ liy ih(‘ gods in elder limes, 
Aiifl do not still the great Scalds 
teach 

I'hat .silence better is than S|icfch ? ’ 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Migeb 

sang. 

Smiling at this, the King replicM, 
‘I'hy hue is by thy tongue belief!; 
For never was I so enthralled 
Fither by Saga-man or Scald.’ 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogei- 
sang, 

11k; Bihlmp said, * Late lioiirs we 
keep! 

Night wanes, O King! his lime 
for sleep! * 

llien Hk*pt the King, and when he 
woke 

Hie giioHt was g*me, the morning 

broke. 

Dead ihles Sir Mortim of Fogeb 
sang. 
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They found the doors securely j 

barred, ! 

They found the watch-dog in the : 

yard, , . . , 

There was no footprint m the 
grass, ! 

And none had seen the stranger ■ 
pass. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- i 
' sang. 

King Olaf crossed himself and j 
said: ^ j 

M know that Odin the Great is I 
dead; 

Sure is the triumph of our Faith,^ i 
The one-eyed stranger was his I 
wraith.^ ^ | 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogel- I 
sang. I 

VII. 

IRON-BKARl). 

Olaf the King, one summer 
morn, ^ i 

3Mew a blast on his bugle-horn, J 
Sending his signal through the land j 
of t')rontheim. i 

And to the TIus-Ting held at | 
Mere ! 

(Withered the kirmers for and i 
near, | 

With their war weapons ready to I 
confront him. i 

Ploughing under the morning 
star, 

Old Jron-Beard in Yriar 
I:ieard the summons, chuckling 
with a low laugh. 

He wiped the sweat-drops from 
his brow, 

Unltamessed his horses from the 
plough, 

And .dattering came on horseback 
to King Olaf. 


He was the churliest of the 
churls; 

Little he cared for king or earls ; 

Bitter as home-brewed ale were 
his foaming passions. 

Hodden-gray was the garb he 
wore, 

And by the Hammer of Thor he 
swore; 

He hated the narrow town, and all 
its fashions. 

But he loved the freedom of his 
farm, 

Flis ale at night, by the fireside 
warm, 

Gudrun his daughter, with her 
llaxen tresses. 

He loved his horses and his 
herds, 

The smell of the earth, and the 
song of birds, 

H is well-filled barns, his brook with 
its water-cresses. 

Huge and cumbersome was his 
frame; 

His beard, from which he took 
his name, 

Frosty and fierce, like that of 
flymcr the Giant. 

So at the Hus-Ting he ap¬ 
peared, 

The farmer of Yriar, Iron-Beard, 

On horseback, in an attitude de¬ 
fiant. 

And to King Olaf he cried 
aloud, 

Out of the middle of the crowd, 

That tossed about him like a 
stormy ocean : 

LSuch sacrifices shalt thou bring ; 

To Odin and to Thor, ( ) King,^ 

As other kings have done in their 
devotion! ’ 
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King Olaf answered : ® I coni- 
inand 

lliis land to be a Christian 
land ; 

Here is my Bishop who the folk 
baptizes! 

* But if you ask me to restore 

\'our sacrifices, stained with gore, 
Then will 1 offer human sacrifices! 

^ Not slaves and peasants shall 
they be, 

But men of note and high 
degree, 

Such men as Ormof l.yni and Kar 
of (iryting ! ^ 

Then to their Temple strode lie 
in, 

And loud beliind him heard the 
din 

Of his men-at-arms and the pea¬ 
sants licrt:ely fighting. 

Unae in the Temple, rarvcd in 
wot xi, 

'rise iniagt* of great Odin sKkhI, 
Amt other gods, with llior su¬ 
preme anmng them. 

King Olaf smote ilieitt with the 
Iducie 

Of his huge war«axe, gold-inlaitf, 
And dcwnward slrnttered to the 
pavement dung thetm 

At the same moment rose with¬ 
out, 

From the contending ci*owd, a 
shout, 

A mingled soumi of triumph and 
of wailing. j 

And there upiin the intniple<! i 
plain i 

The farmer Iron-Heard lay skiiig , 
Midway fjetwmi tli« assailed and j 
the assailing. j 


King C>laf from the doorway 
I spokii: 

' ^ Choose ye between two things, 

I my folk, 

To be baptized or given up to 
I slaughter! ’ 

I And seeing their leader stark 
I and dead, 

I The people with a murmur said, 

! ‘ O King, baptize us with thy holy 
water/ 

So all the Droiitheim land became 
A (diristian land in name ami 
fame, 

In the old gods no more believing 
and trusting. 

And as a blood-atonement, soon 
King ()hif wed i1h‘ fair (hidnm ; 
Ami thus in peace ende<i tlm Dron- 
theim Hus-'fing ! 

vni. 

fjrORUN. 

On King t/lafs britlal night 
Shinc;s the imum with teiuler light, 
Am! across the chamber streams 
Its tide of dreams. 

At the fatal niKinight liour, 

\\1ien all evil things have power, 

In the glimmer of the morm 
Stands Ckidrun* 

Close against her heaving breast, 
Something in her hand is pressed ; 
Like an icick:, its sheen 
Is cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Where her murdered father lies, 
And a vtni'c remote and drear 
She seems to hear. 

What a bridal night is this ! 

C*ohl will be the elagger’s kiss ; 

Latlcn with the chill of death 
b. it;; breath. 
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Like the drifting snow she sweeps 
To the couch where Olaf sleeps ; 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs. 

His eyes meet hers. 

HVhat is that,’ King Olaf said, 
(Jleams so bright above thy 
head ? 

Wherefore slandest thou so white 
In pale moonlight ? ’ 

‘ ’Tis the bodkin that I wear 
When at night I bind my hair ; 

It woke me falling on the floor; 
'Tis nothing more.’ 

‘ Forests have ears, and flelds have 
eyes; 

Often treachery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair ! 

( kidriin 1 ) 0 ware! * 

Ere the earliest peep of morn 
blew King Olafs bugie-horn ; 

AikI for ever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 


He was quarrelsome and loud, 
And impatient of control, 
Boisterous in the market crowd, 
Boisterous at the wassail-bowl, 
Everywhere 

Would drink and swear, 
Swaggering Thangbrand, Olafs 
Priest. 

in his house this malcontent 
Could the King no longer bear, 
So to Iceland he was sent 
To convert the heathen there, 
And away 
One summer day 

Sailed this Thangbrand, Olafs 
Priest. 

There in Iceland, o'er their books 
Pored the people day and 
night, 

But he did not like tlieir looks, 

Nor the songs they used to 
write. 

‘ Ail this rhyme 
Is waste of time : ’ 

Grumbled Thangbrand, Olafs 
Priest. 


■rHANmiRANO 'I'UK PRIKSl', 

Short of stature, large of litnb, 

Burly face and russet beard, 

All the women stared at him, 

When in Icelami Itc appeared. | 

‘ Look ! ’ they said, | 

With nodding head, j 

‘There goes Tltangbranci, Olafs 
ITiestf 

All the prayers he knew })y rote, 

He could preach like Chrysos- 
tome, 

From the Fathers he could quote, 
lie had even been at Komc. 

A learned derk, 

A man of mark, j 

Was this Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. | 
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i I'o the alehouse, where he sat, 
Came the Scalds and Saga- 
men ; 

Is it to be wondered at 
I’hat they quarrelled now and 
then, 

When o^er his beer 
ik^gan to leer 

I) ru nken 'Fhangbrand, OI af s 

Ihiest ? 

All the folk in iXltafionl 

Boasted of their island gratul; 

Saying in a single word, 

‘Iceland is the fine.st land 
That the sun 
Doth shine U])OU ! ’ 

Loud laughed Thangbrand, Olafs 
Priest 
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iVnd he answered : ^ What ”s the 
use 

Of this bragging up and down, i 

When three women and one goose j 
Make a market in your town I ’ | 
Every Scald I 

Satires scrawled 

On poor Thangbrand,01afs l^riest, | 

Something worse they did than 
that; 

And what vexed him most ofal! 

W’as a figure in shovel hatj 

Drawn in charcoal on the wall ; 
With words that go 
vSprawling below, 

‘This is Thangbrand, Olafs .Friestd 

Hardly knowing what he did, 

'Fhen he smote them might and 
main, 

Thorvald Veile and Velerlid 
Lay there in the alehouse slain* 

‘ TO”day we are gold, 
To-morrow mould! ’ 

IMuttered TliangbraiicI, Olafhi 
Priest 

Much in fear of axe and 
Back to Nor\\ay sailed he them 

Od, King Olaf! little ho|K! 

Is there of tltesc Ic.cknd men I' 
Meekly said, 

With bending hea<i, 

I’ious Thangbrand, 'Olafs Priest* 


KAl’I) THh hlla>NO. 

* All the old geds ;ue dead, 

All the %vild warlocks lied ; 

But the White Cltrist lives and 
reigns, 

And throughout, my widf* d<Hiiaiiis j 
Pi is (h)spel shall Im spread ! ‘ 

()n the Evangelists 
Thus snore King Olat 


But still in dreams of the night 
Jkheid he the crimson light, 

And heard the voice that defied 
Him who was crucified, 

And challenged him to the fight* 
To Sigurd the Bishop 
King Olaf confessed it 

And Sigurd the Bishop said, 

‘ The old gods are not dead, 

For the great Them still reigns, 
And among the Juris and Thanes 
The ok! witchcraft still is spread,' 
Thus to King i )laf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

‘ Far north in the Salten Fiord, 

By rapine, fire, and sword, 

Lives the Vaking, Baud the Strong; 
AH the CJodoe Isles belong 
'fo him and his heathen hfjrdef 
Thus went on speaking 
Sigurd the Bishop. 

* A warlock, a wizard is he, 

And lord of the wind and the 
sea ; 

And whiclanrr way he saih'-., 

He has ever favouring gales, 

P»y his crab in son eryf 

Here the sign of the I'ro^s 
Made de\’outly Kin;; olat* 

‘ Willi rites IIlO we both abhor, 

I ic worships < aiiii and I'hor; 

So it t aiinot yet be said, 

That all the old gods are dead, 
And the warlocks are no iiiorcf 
FItwhing with anger 
Said Sigurd the ihsliop. 

: Tlien King Diaf t:riecl aloud : 

' * I will talk with this mighty Baud, 

I And along the Hallcn Fiori! 

Preach the <ios|ie! with inyiiwoid, 
t)r be brought back in my shroud I ^ 
So northward from Drom 
ilieiifi 

SailctI King oLil S 
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lUhllur bIGUKL AI bALTKN LIORD. 

Loud the angry wind was wailing 
As King Olafs ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salten Fiord. 

Though the Hying sea-spray 
drenches 

h'ore and aft the rowers’ benches, 
Not a single heart is craven 
Of the champions there on 
board. 

All without the Fiord was quiet, 
But within it storm and riot, 

Such as on his Viking cruiscb 
Kaud the Strong was wont to 
ride. 

And the sea through all its tide- 
wiiys 

Swept the reeling vessels sideways, 
i\s the leaves are swept through 
sluices, 

When the flood-gates o[)en 
wide, 

* ’Tis the warlock I his the demon 
Kaud I ’ cried Sigurd to the seamen; 
‘ But the Lord is not affrighted 
By the witchcraft of his foes/ 

To the ship’s bow he ascended, 

By his choristers attended, 

Round him were the tapers lighted, 
And the sacred incense rose. 

On tlie 1>ow stood Bishop Sigurd, 
In his robes, as one transfigured, 
Andghe Crucifix he jflanted 
H igh amid the rain and mist. 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship; the mass-bells tinkled; 
Loud the monks around him 
chanted, 

Loud he read the Jvvangelist, 


As into the Fiord they darted, 

On each side the water parted; 
Down a path like silver molten 
Steadily rowed King Olafs 
ships; 

Steadily burned all night the tapers, 
And the White Christ through the 
vapours 

Gleamed across the Fiord of Salten, 
As through John’s Apocalypse, - 

Till at last they reached Rand’s 
dwelling 

On the little isle of Gelling ; 

Not a guard was at the doorway, 
Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

But at anchor, carved and gilded, 
l,ay the dragon-ship he builded ; 
’Twas the grandest ship in Norway, 
With its crest and scales of 
green. 

Up the stairway, softly creeping, 
To the loft where Raud was sleep- 
ing, 

With their fists they burst asunder 
Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale they 
found him, 

Dragged him from his bed and 
bound him, 

While he stared with stupid \\T)nder, 
At the look and garb they 
wore. 

Then King Olaf said: * O Sea- 
King ! 

Little lime have we for speaking, 
Choose between the good and 
evil; 

Be baptized, or thou shall die I ’ 

But in scorn the heathen scoffer 
Answered : ‘ I disdain thine offer; 
Neither fear 1 God nor Devil; 
Thee and thy (iospel 1 defy 1 ’ 
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1'hen between his jaws distended, 
When his frantic struggles ended, 
Through King Olafs horn an adder? 
Touched by tire, they forced to 
glide. 

Sharp his tooth was as an arrow, 
As he gnawed through bone and 
marrow : 

I Jut without a groan or shudder, 
Rand the Strong blaspijeming 
died. 

'fhen baptized they all that re¬ 
gion,' 

Swarthy Lap and lair Norwegian, 
Laras swims the salmon, lea,ping, 
l‘p the streams of Salten Fiord. 

In their teiiiples Thor and i,.)din 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden, 

A,s King Olaf, onward sweeping, 
ITeacliecl the Gospel with his 
sword. 

'I'lam he tf»ok the carved aiicl 
gilded 

nragon-'.lup that Hand had build- 

ed, 

And th<‘ !iller singh‘»handed, 
LJrasping, steered into the. main. 

Southward sailed the sea-giilJs o’er 
him, 

Soutlnvard sailed the ship that hore 
him, 

111! at Droiulieim haven landed 
()laf and his crew again. 

xii, 

KINO Ol.vGs i'ilRlhlMas. 

At Droiitheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the la^lls of N'nle-lidt* ling, 
Ah he sat in his hiin(|i}ei‘hal}| 
Drinking the nut-brown ale, 

With hiH bearded Berseiks bale 
^\nd talk 


Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Priests, 
And his horn filled up to the 
brim ; 

But the ale w'as never too strong, 
Nor the Saga-man^s tale too long, 
For him. 

O’er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the cross divine, 

As he drank, and muttered his 
prayers ; 

But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of 
Thor 

Over theirs. 

gleams of the fireliglit dance 
Upon helmet and hauberk and 
lance, 

And laugh in the eyes of the 
King; 

And he c:rie.s to flalfred the Scald, 
< Jray-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 
LSing!’ 

using me a, song divine, 

With a sword in every line, 

Aiui this ^d)all be thy reward,’ 
And ht‘. loosened the iKjIt at his 
wai.st, 

And in front the singer placed 
His sword, 

' tpuern-hiler of Hakon the Good, 
Wlierewith at a strokti he hewed 
The millstcme through and 
til rough, 

And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the 

Strong, 

; Were neitlier so broad nor so long, 
Nor so trued 

l*hen the Scald took his harp and 
sang, 

And loud through the iniLsic rang 
'fhe sound of that shining 
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And the harp-strings a clangour 
made, 

As if they were struck with the 
blade 

Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into a shout 
That made the rafters ring . 
They smote with their hsts on the 
board, 

And shouted, ‘ Long live the Sword, 
And the King! ’ 

But the King^ said, ‘ 0 my son, 

1 miss the bright word in one 
Of thy measures and thy rhymes.’ 
And Halfred the Scald replied, 

‘ In another ’twas multiplied 
Three times.’ 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt, 

And said,* Do not refuse ; 

Count well the gain and the Joss, 
Thor’s hammer or Christ’s cross : 
Choose! ^ 

And Halfred the Scald said, * This 
In the name of the Lord J kiss, 
Who on it was crucified ! ’ 

And a shout went round the board, 

‘ In the name of Christ the Lord, 
Who died 1 ’ 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 

Through the driving mists re¬ 
vealed, 

Like the lifting of the Host, 

By incense-clouds almost 
Concealed. 

On the shining wall ,a vast 
And shadowy^cross was cast 
From the hilt of the lifted sword, 
And ill foaming cups of ale 
The Berserks dnink * Was-hael 1 
To the Lord! ^ 


Xlil. 

THE BUILDING OF THE LONG 
SEE LENT. 

Thorberg Seaftikg, master- 
builder, 

In his ship-yard by the sea, 
Whistling, said, * It would bewilder 
Any man but Thorberg Shafting. 
Any man but me I ’ 

Near him lay the Dragon stranded, 
Built of old by Raud the Strong, 
And King Olaf had commanded 
He should build another Dragon, 
Twice as large and long. 

Therefore whistledThorberg Shaft ■ 

As he sat with half-closed eyes, 
And his head turned sideways, 
drafting 

That new vessel for King Olaf 
Twice the Dragon’s size. 

Round him busily hewed and ham. 
mered 

Mallet huge and heavy axe ; 
Workmen laughed and sang and 
clamoured; 

Whirred the wheels, that into rig- 

gkig 

Spun the shining flax! 

All this tumult heard the master, — 
It was music to his ear; 

Fancy whispered all the faster, 

‘ Men shall hear of Thorberg Skaft- 
ing 

For a hundred year! ’ 

Workmen sweating at the forges 
^ Fashioned iron bolt and bar, 

Like a warlock’s midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black 
caldron 

With the boiling tar. 
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Did the warlocks mingle in it, 
Thorberg Skafting, any curse ? i 
Could you not be gone a minute 
But some mischief must be doing, 
Turning bad to worse ? 

'Twas an ill wind that came waft- 

From his homestead words of 
woe; 

'I'o his hirm went 'riiorherg Skafi- 

jng, 

c.ht repciiting t<? his workmen, 

Ikiild ye thus and so. 

After long delays returning 
Ca,me the master back by night; 
'fo his shi|)-yard Icniging, yearning, 
iliirricsd he, and did not leave it 
Till the morning's light, 

‘Come iuid see my shi|g my dar¬ 
ling/ 

< the morrow jaiid tlic King : 

‘ Mnished nnw from kerf to c.trhug ; 
Xever yet ua,s seen in Norway 
Siirh a uomiroUn tiling I ’ 

hi the .%hip-yard, ally talking. 

At the ship the workmen stared ; 
Some tmc^ all their labour balking, 
Down her skies had cut deep 
gashes, 

Not a plank was spared ! 

* Death be to tlm evil-doer! * 

With an oath King i )iafspiike ; 

‘ Hut rewards to Ids ptirHiier!' 

And with wrath his fare grew redder 
d’han his scarlet clouk. 

Hiraight the inasterdniilderi smli- 
ing, 

Aiiswcre<l thus the angry King : 

* Cease blaspheming and rcniling, 
t)Iak it was 'I'horlK'rg Skafting 

Who has <louc this thing ! ‘ 


Then he chipped and smoothed the 
planking, 

Till the King, delighted, swore, 
With much lauding and much 
thanking, 

^ Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before ! ’ 

Seventy ells and four extended 
On the grass the vesseFs keel; 

11 igh above it, gilt and splendid, 
Rose the figure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steel. 

Then they launched her from the 
tressels, 

In the slnp-yard by the sea; 

Hire was Uie grandest of all vessels, 
Never ship^rvas built in Norway 
Half so fine as she I 

l‘hc Ltmg Herpenl was slie 
Diristened, 

^ AM id the roar «)f cheer on dicer ! 
They wlio to the Haga listened 
Heard the name of Thorberg 
Ska fling 

For a. hundred year! 


XI v. 

ilit; CKKW or TIfE 1,0X0. hEKCKlNT. 

Hafk at anchor in Dro.nilieim 
hay 

King C,)lafs fleet aHsembled lay, 
Am!, Hirimd with white and 
blue, 

Downward fluttered sail and 
banner, 

As alights tlie screaming laimer ; 

laistily <*he*cred, in their wild 
manner, 

Tim i.ong Serpent's crew. 

Her forecastle man was IJIf the 
Red; 

Like a wolfs was his shaggy head, 
Hi., teeth as huge and wJiite ; 
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His beard, of gray and russet 
blended, 

Round as a stvallow^s nest de- 
scended; 

As standard-bearer he defended 
Olaf s flag in the fight. 

Near him Kolbiom had his place, 
Like the King in garb and face, 

So gallant and so hale ; 

Every cabin-boy and varlet 
Wondered at his cloak of scarlet; 
Like a river, frozen and star-lit, 
Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark, 
Stood Thrand Rameof Thelemark, 
A figure gaunt and grand ; 

On his hairy arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, azure-tinted ; 

Like Thor’s hammer, huge and 
dinted 

Was his brawny hand. 


When they landed IVmui Uu* t!» et, 
Hnw they nsared through Iiinu 
theim’s strfic!, 

IkJistereus as th<‘ y.ale ! 

I low they laiighed and ,aauipi:*f i 
and pounded, ^ 

I’ill the tavern roof re^ouiidi'd. ^ 
And the host hooker! on a.aoiiiidc^d 
As they drank tlie ale ! 

Never saw the wiki North Sea 
Such a galicint c;«inpaiiy 
Sail its billows blue I 
Ne^er, while they miised rind 
(fuarrelled, 

Did King Cka'iin nr Bhio-1 ooili 

Harakh 

tjwned a hhip well apparelled, 
Boasted siudi a ♦ rew ! 


A LI J i i,K. H! nii AIL 


Kinar Tambcrskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 

(Graceful was his form, and sieiuku*, 
And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman’s in the splendour 
Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold liiorn and Bork ^ 
Watched the sailors at their work : ^ 
Heavens! how they swore ! 
Thirty men tliey each coinmandi;d, 
Iron-sinewed, horny-handed, 
Shoulders broad, and cdiests ex- ' 
pjinded, 

I’ugging at the oar. > 

These, and many mon; like tiu-se, ! 
With King Olaf sailed the s<*a:;, 

Till the waters vast 
Filled them with a vague <ie\*o- 
tion, 

With the freedom ami the motion, 
With the roll am! r(jar of ocean 
And the seunding blast. 


A LfTTiJ, Ilird in iht* air 
Is hinging of 'Thyri the fan, 

I1ie :d4er ol Suaid the Han** i 
And the song of the g«irruiou. 

bird 

In llui streeti^ the lasisd, 

And repeateil again and ap,.un. 
Hoist up ytur Lai!. of mIL, 
Am! flee 4nvay fomi ea* h f »tl!ei. 

‘Bo King lUiiidat, i! i . ,nud, 

Was tlie beautifui 'I'kyii we»g 
.'\rul a sorrowful bade went ^da: ; 
And after a week am! a day* 

She has tied away mid away* 

From Ids Unui by the: sloriiiy 
sea, 

Hoist lip your sails of silk, 
And flee away fniiii each other. 

dliey say, that through heat and 
ihriiugh cold, 

’rhrougii weak!, fliey ‘mID anil 
througli wold, 

By day and by iiighl, they say, 
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She has fled; and the gossips report 
She has come to King Olafs court, 
And the town is all in dismay. 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen, 
Has talked with the beautiful 
Queen ; 

And they wonder how it will end ; 
For surely, if here she remain, 

It is war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burislaf the Vend 1 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each^other. 

t>, greatest wonder of all! 

It is published in Iiamlct and hail, 
It roars like a flame that is 
fanned! 

The King-.yes, Olaf the King 

Has wedded her with his rhiKi 
And Thyri is Oueen in the land ! 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from earih iUlicr. 


XV!. 

TUVKI ANO {Hr A NO !*.{!<„ A 
SI ALIvS. 

Northward over Dnauheim 
Flew the clamorous sea-gulis, 
Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping in her chamber, 

Lonely and unhappy, 

Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Sat King Olafs Queen. 

In at all the windows 
Streamed the })lcasant sunsliinc, 
On tin; roof ab{)V(j; her 
Softly cooed the dove ; 

But the sound she heard mu, 

Nor the sunshine heeded. 

For the thoughts of Thyri 
Were not thoughts of hne, 


Alien King Olaf entered, 
lieautiful as morning, 

Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his happy face ; 

In his hand he carried 
Angelicas uprooted, 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

l,Jke a rainy midnight 
Sat the Drottning Thyri, 

Even the smile of Olaf 

Could not cheer hei* gloom ; 

Nor the .stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture, 

And with words as pleasant 
As their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 

And her jewelled fingens 
llirough thf‘gretm leaves glistened 
lake the dews of morn ; 

But she cast tluun from her, 
Haughty and intiigmint, 

(hi tht* flom* she threw them 
With a loi»k of ;■;« oim. 

‘ Richer pre.Mmis,’ said slug 
Miave Kins* Harald Omimaai 
1 o the {.na*cn, my mother, 

1‘hati such wmthless weeds ; 

I * When lie raviiged Norway, 
Laying waste the kiagdoin, 

Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 

* Hut thou clarest ncH venture 
llirough the Sound to Veiidlarui, 
My domains to resi'ue 
From King Biulslaf; 

; ‘ l.est King Svend of Denmark, 
Forked BearcL my brother, 

Scatter all ihy \e:,s«‘l * 

I As the* iful the t fnttf,’ 
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Then up sprang King Olaf, 

Like a reindeer bounding, 

With an oath he answered 
Thus the luckless Queen : 

‘ Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Denmark; 
This right hand shall hale him 
By his forked chin ! ’ 

Then he left the chamber, 
Thundering through the doorway, 
Loud his steps resounded 
Down the outer stair. 

Smarting with the insult, 

Through the streets of Drontheim 
Strode he red and wrathful, 

With his stately air. 

All his ships he gathered, 
Summoned all his forces, 

ATaking his war levy 
In the region round ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 

Like a flock of sea-gulls, 

Sailed the fleet of Olaf 
Through the Danish Sound. 

With his own hand fearless, 
Steered he the Long Serpent, 
Strained the creaking cordage, 
Bent each boom and gaff; 

Till in Vendland landing, 

'Fhe domains of Thyri 
He redeemed and rescued 
From King Burislaf, 

Then said Olaf, laughing, 

‘ Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have the pcjwer to draw us 
Jake a woman’s liair ! 

^ Now will I confess it, 

Better things ar€* jewels 
Than angelica stalks are 
'For a Queen to wear.’ 


I KING SVEND OF THE FORKED BEARD. 

Loudly the sailors cheered 
Svend of the ForkM Beard, 

As with his fleet he steered 
Southward to Vendland; 
Where with their courses hauled 
All were together called, 

Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to the mainland. 

After Queen Gunhild’s death, 

So the old Saga saith, 

Plighted King Svend his faith 
To Sigrid the Haughty; 

And to avenge his bride, 
Soothing her wounded pride, 
Over the waters wide 
King Olaf sought he. 

Still on her scornful face, 
IBushing with deep disgrace, 
liore she the crimson trace 
Of Olaf s gauntlet; 

Like a malignant star, 

IBazing in heaven afar, 

Red shone the angry scar 
Under her frontlet. 

Oft to King Svend she spake, 

^ For thine own honour’s sake 
Shalt thou swift vengeance take 
On the vile coward 1 ’ 

Until the King at last, 
i lusty and overcast, 
lake a tempestuous blast 
'.rhreatenecl and lowered. 

Soon as the Spring appeared, 
Svend of the ForkM Beard 
High his red standard reared, 
Eager for battle ; 

While every warlike Dane, 
Seizing his arms again, 

Left all unsown the grain, 
ITnhoused the cattle. 
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Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark ; 

Eric the Norseman, too, 

As the war-tidings flew, 

Sailed with a chosen crew 
From Lapland and Finmark, 

So upon Easter day 
Sailed the three kings away, 

Out of the sheltered bay, 

In the bright season ; 

With them Earl Sigvald came, 
Eager for spoil and fame; 

Pity that such a name 
Stooped to such treason ! 

Safe under Svald at last, 

Now were their anchors cast, i 

Safe from the sea and blast, 
Plotted the three kings; 

While, with a base intent, 
Southward Earl SigvakI w^ent, j 

On a foul errand bent, | 

Unto the Sea-kings. i 

Thenr<‘ to hold on his (’ourse, ! 

Unto King Olafs forc(\ 

1-ying within the hoarst* i 

Mouths of Stet-hav{*n ; I 

11 im to ensnare and luring ! 

Unto the Danish king, 

Who his dead corse would fling i 
Forth to the raven! ; 


xtniL 

KINO OI.AF ANO KARI, SHiVAI.O. 

Om the gray sea-sands 
King ()Iaf stands, 
Nortliwani ami seaward 
He points with his hands, 

With eddy and whirl 
'Phe sea-tides <'url, 

Wa.shing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the KarL 


The mariners shout. 

The ships swing about, 

The yards are all hoisted, 
The sails flutter out. 

The war-horns are played, 
The anchors are weighed, 
Like moths in the distance 
The sails flit and fade. 

The sea is like lead, 

The harbour lies dead, 

As a corse on the sea-shore, 
Whose spirit has fled ' 

On that fatal day. 

The histories say. 

Seventy vessels 
Sailed out {)f the bay. 

lint soon scattered wide 
O’er the billows they ride, 
While Sigvak! and OI:if 
Sail side by side. 

Fried the Earl: ‘ Foilcnv me ! 
i your {dh"»t will laa 
For I know all the ehariiiels 
Wdierc* flows llit^ deeji sea ! * 

Ho inti) tlK‘ strait 
Where his foes lii* in wail, 
Ckdlant King i flat 
Sails to his fate ! 

Then the sea-fog veils 
I1wt «hi|j« and their sails; 
Queen Sigrkl the Haughty, 
Thy vengeance prevails ! 


XIX. 

KtNc; OLAr’S tVAIMIO«?SSs, 

* Strike the sails !* King i flaf said ; 

* Never shiill men ot mine lake 

flight; 

Never away from battle I tied, 
Never away fvtm my foes ! 
j Let (loci ilispose 
i Of my life in the light ! ’ 
tBt 
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‘ Sound the horns ! ’ said Olaf the 
King; 

And suddenly through the drifting 
brume 

The blare of the horns began to ring, 
Like the terrible trumpet shock 
Of Regnarock, 

On the Day of Doom ! 

Louder and louder the war-horns 
sang 

Over the level floor of the flood ; 
All the sails came down with a 
clang, 

And there in the mist overhead 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 

Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 
So that neither should turn and re¬ 
treat ; 

In tlie midst, but in front of the 
rest 

The burnished crest 
Of the Serpent flashed. 

King Olaf stood on the quarter¬ 
deck, 

With bow of ash and arrows of oak, 
His gilded shield was without a 
fleck, 

His helmet inlaid with gold, 

And in many a fold 
Hung his crimson cloak. 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships ; 
^ If the Serpent lie so far ahead, 
We shall have hard work of it here, 
Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 
* Have I a coward on board ? ’ said 
he. 

‘ Shoot it another way, O King ! ’ 
Sullenly answered IJlfl 
The old sea-wolf; 

‘ You liave need of me !’ 


In front came Svend, the King of 
the Danes, 

Sweeping down with his fifty row¬ 
ers ; 

To the right, the Swedish king with 
his thanes; 

And on board of the Iron Beard 
Earl Eric steered 
To the left with his oars. 

^ These soft Danes and Swedes ’ 
said the King, 

‘ At home with their wives had 
better stay, 

Than come within reach of my Ser¬ 
pent’s sting: 

I?ut where Eric the Norseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
Will be done to-day ! ’ 

Then as together the vessels crash- 

ccl, 

Lric severed the cables of hide, 
With which King Olafs ships w'ere 
lashed, 

And left them to drive and drift 
With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Louder the war-horns growl and 
.snarl, 

Sharper the dragons bite and sting ! 
Eric the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King! 

XX. 

KINAR TAM HKRKKELVEK. 

hi’ was Einar Tamberskelver 
Stood beside the mast ; 

From his yew-bow, tipped with 
silver, 

Flew the arrows fast; 

Aimed at F2ric unavailing, 

As he sat concealed, 

Half belnnd the quarter-railing, 
Half behind his shield. 
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B'irst an arrow struck the tiller, 
Just above his head; 

* Sing, O Eyvind Skaldaspiller,’ 

Then Earl Eric said. 

‘ Sing the song of Hakon dying, 
Sing his funeral wail! ’ 

And another arrow flying 
Grazed his coat of mail. 

Turning to a Lapland yeoman, 

As the arrow passed, 

Said Earl Eric, * Shoot that bow¬ 
man 

Stain ling by the mastd 
Sooner than the word was spoken 
Mew the yeoinan^s shaft ; 
Kinar's bow in twain was broken, 
Kinar only laughed. 

* Wind was that ? ’ said Olaf, stand¬ 

ing 

On the cjuarter-deck. 

‘ Something heard I like the strand¬ 
ing 

Of a siiattercd wreck,’ 

Einar then, tlu! arrow taking 
}’‘rom the !o{e;ene<i string. 
Answered, ‘ I'hat was Xt^rway 
breaking 

Froio thy liamU < t King ! ’ 

* thou tin hut a poor diviner/ 

Straigiitwuy Oiaf said; 

* Take tny bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy shafts be sped/ 

( This bows the fairest choosing, 
Kt‘a«lied he from above ; 

Mnar saw the bloodoirops oozing 
I hrou;'.!* his iron gltn’e. 

iint da‘ lanv was thin ami narrow ; 

At the first assay, 

( )'vY it', head he^ drew the arrow, 
Miing the how away t 
Saiil, with hot ami ang^T temper 
Mushing in his ch«‘ek, 

^ ( daf! for so great a Kiimper 
Are tliy bows too weak I * 


Then, with smile of joy defiant 
On his beardless lip, 

Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 
Eric’s dragon-ship. 

Loose his golden locks were flow- 
mg, 

Bright his armour gleamed ; 
Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed. 


XXI. 

king olaf's death-drink. 

All clay has the battle raged, 

All day have the ships engaged, 
But not yet is assuaged 
The vengeance of Eric the Earl. 

The decks with blood are red, 

The arrows of death are sped, 

The ships are filled with the dead, 
And the spears the champions 
hurl. 

lliey drift as wrecks on tlie tide, 
The grappling irons are plied, 
llie boarders climb up the side, 
The shouts are fcebkt and few. 

Ah ! never shall Norway again 
See her sailors come back o’er the 
main; 

They 'all lie wounded or slain, 

Oi* asleep in the bilhws blue ! 

On the deck stands Olaf the 
King, 

Around him whistle and sing 
llie spears that the foemen fling, 
An<l the stones they hurl with 
their hands. 

In the midst of the stones and tlie 
spears, 

Kolbiorn, tlie marshal, appears, 
His shield in the air he uprears, 
By the side of King Olaf he 
stands. 
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Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent’s deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check, 
His lips with anger are pale; 

He hews with his axe at the mast, 
Till it falls, with the sails overcast, 
Like a snow-covered pine in the 
vast 

Dim forests of Orkadale. 

Seeking King Olaf then, 

He rushes aft with his men. 

As a hunter into the den 
Of the bear, when he stands at bay. 

' Remember Jarl Hakon! ’ he cries ; 
When lo I on his wondering eyes, 
Two kingly figures arise, 

Two Olafs in warlike array ! 

Then Kolbiorn speaks in the ear 
Of King Olaf a word of cheer, 

In a whisper that none may hear, 
With asmileon his tremulous lip; 

Two shields raised high in the air, 
Two flashes of golden hair, 

Two scarlet meteors’ glare, 

And both have leaped from the 
ship. 

Earl Eric*s men in the boats 
Seize Kolbiorn’s shield as it floats, 
And cry, from their hairy throats, 

‘ See ! it is Olaf the King! ’ 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide, 
Like a jewel set in the wide 
Sea-current’s eddying ring. 

There is told a wonderful tale, 

How the King stripped off his mail, 
Like leaves of the brown sea- kale, 
As he swam beneath the main ; 

But the young grew old and gray, 
And never, by night or by day, 

In his kingdom of Norroway 
Was King Olaf seen again ! 


XXI I. 

THE NUN OP NIDAROS. 

In the convent of Drontheim, 
Alone in her chamber 
Knelt Astrid the Abbess, 

At midnight, adoring, 
Beseeching, entreating 
The Virgin and Mother. 

She heard in the silence 
The voice of one speaking, 
Without in the darkness, 

In gusts of the night-wind 
Now louder, now nearer, 

Now lost in the distance. 

The voice of a stranger 
It seemed as she listened, 

Of some one who answered. 
Beseeching, imploring, 

A cry from afar off 
She could not distinguish. 

The voice of Saint John, 

The beloved disciple, 

Who wandered and waited- 
The Master’s appearance, 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

^ It is accepted 
The angry defiance, 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

But not with the weapons 
Of war that thou wieldest! 

‘ Cross against corselet, 

Love against hatred, 

Peace-ciy for war-cry! 
Patience is powerful; 

Pie that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nations ! 

^ As torrents in summer, 
lialf dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
F'ar off at their fountains; 

O 
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* So hearts tliat are fainting 
^Grow full to o’crflowing, 

‘And they that behold it 
Marvell and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! 

* Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit; 
Swifter than aiTows 
The light of the troth is^ 

Greater than anger 
Is love, and siibdiietli! 

* Ukui art a pliantoin, 

A shape of the sea-mist, 

A shape of the Ijrumal 
Rain, and the darkness 
Fearful and formless; 

Day dawns and thou art not! 

* The dawn is not distant* 

Nor is Ihf night starless ; 

Love is eternal I 

God is still God, and 
liis faith shall ind fail iis : 
tdirisi is etCTiml! * 

INTERLUDE^ 

A KTRAIK of musk dosed the tale. 
A loW| infmolorwms, funeral wail, 
I'hat with its catlenre, tvihl ;uKi 

sweet, 

Matle the long Saga iin*re com¬ 
plete. 

* I’hank^GcHli’ the Tlieologian saiil, 

* 'I'he reign of violence is dead, 

I )r ilying surely from the w'orld; 
While Love triuinphaiit reigns in¬ 
stead. 

And in a lirigliter «ky okrhead 
ills bkssed iuinneri are unfiirkHl 
And most of all thank G*od for 
this: 

Tlte war and waste of dashing 
cTteds 


Now end in words, and not in 
deeds, 

And no one suffers loss, or bleeds, 
For thoughts that men call heresies. 

* I stand without here in the porch, 
I hear the bell’s melodious din, 

I hear the organ peal within, 

I hear the prayer, with words that 
scorch 

Like sparks from an inverted torch, 
I hear the sermon upon sin, 

With threatenings of the last ac¬ 
count. 

And all, translated in the air, 
Reach me but as our dear Lord’s 
I'Tayer, 

And as the Sermon on the Mount. 

, ' Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 

Or holy water, books, and l>eads ? 
Must struggling souls remain con- 

j tent 

With coimriLs and decrees of Trent? 
And can it be enough for these 
The Christian Cdmrch the year 
embalms 

W'ith evergreens and l>oughs of 
palms, 

And hils the air with litanies ? 

* I know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks (Rxi that he is not like me; 
In my humiliation dressed, 

I tmly stand and beat my breast, 
And pray for human charity. 

, ‘ Not to one church alone, but 
seven, 

i I’he voice pro|>hetic spake from 
! heaven; 

And «ntt> each the promise came, 
Diversified, but still the same ; 

For him that overcometh are 
i I1ie new name written on the stone, 
1 The raiment white, the crown, the 
throne, 

And I will give him the Morning 
Star! , 





‘ Ah! to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, 

For whom no Man of Sorrows died, 
For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 

And Christ a phantom crucified ! 

‘ For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead. 

The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street. 
And all their looks and words re- 
peat 

Old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet, 
Not as a vulture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 

‘ And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer well may quail, 
And question if such things can be ; 
Yet in the chronicles of Spain 
Down the dark pages runs this 
stain, 

And naught can wash them white 
again. 

So fearful is the tragedy.^ 


THE THEOLOGIAN^S TATE. 

TORQUEMADA. 

In the heroic days when Ferdinand 

And Isabella ruled the Spanish 
land. 

And Torquemada, with his subtle 
brain, 

Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor 
of Spain, 

In a great castle near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair wood¬ 
lands hid, 

There dwelt, as from the chronicles 
we learn. 

An old Hidalgo proud and taci¬ 
turn, 


Whose name has perished, with 
his towers of stone, 

And all his actions save this one 
alone; 

This one, so terrible, perhaps 
'twere best 

If it, too, were forgotten with the 
rest; 

Unless, perchance, our eyes can 
see therein 

The martyrdom triumphant o’er the 
sin ; 

A double picture, with its gloom 
and glow, 

The splendour overhead, the death 
below. 

This sombre man counted each 
day as lost 

On which his feet no sacred thres¬ 
hold crossed ; 

And when he chanced the passing 
Host to meet, 

He knelt and prayed devoutly in 
the street; 

Oft he confessed; and with each 
mutinous thought, 

As with wild beasts at Ephesus, 
he fought. 

In deep contrition scourged him¬ 
self in Lent, 

Walked in processions, with his 
head clown bent, 

At plays of Corpus Christi oft was 
seen. 

And on Palm Sunday bore his 
bough of green. 

His sole diversion was to hunt the 
boar 

Through tangled thickets of the 
forest hoar, 

Or with his jingling mules to hurry 
clown 

To some grand bull-fight in the 
^ neighbouring town, 

Or in the crowd with lighted taper 
stand, 
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When Jews were burned, or ban¬ 
ished from the land. 

Then stirred within him a tumul¬ 
tuous joy; 

The demon whose delight is to 
destroy 

Shook him, and shouted with a 
trumpet tone, 

Kill! kill! and let the Lord find 
out his own ! ’ 

And now, In that old castle in the 
woodt 

His daughters, in the dawn of 
womanhood, 

Returning from their convent 
school, had made^ 

Resplendent with their bloom the 
forest shade, 

Reminding hi?n of their dead 
mother’s fare, 

When first slu* rame into that 
gloomy plare, 

A nicunory in his heart as dim and 
sweet 

As moonlight in a solitary street, 

Where the same rays, that lift the 
sea, arc tlmiwn 

Lovrly hut pinvtfiiess upon walls of 
stone. 

Ihese two fair daughters of a 
mother dead 

Were all the <lream lm<i left him 
a« It fled. 

A joy at first, and then a growing 
rare, 

As if a voire within him cried, 
* Beware! * 

A vagu«‘ presentiment of impend¬ 
ing d«iom, 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant 
room, 

Haunted him day and night; a 
fonnkss fear 

1’hat death to ««ne cme of his 
house was near, 

With dark surmises of a hidden 
crime, 


Made life itself a death before its 
time. 

Jealous, suspicious, with no sense 
of shame, 

A spy upon his daughters he be¬ 
came ; 

With velvet slippers, noiseless on 
the floors, 

He glided softly through half¬ 
open doors; 

Now in the room, and now upon 
the stair, 

He stood beside them ere they 
were aware; 

He listened in the passage when 
they talked, 

He watched them from the case¬ 
ment when they walked, 

He saw the gipsy haunt the rivefs 
side, 

He saw the monk among the cork¬ 
trees glide; 

And, tortured by the mystery and 
the doubt 

Of some dark secret, past his find¬ 
ing out, 

Baffled he paused ; then reassured 
again 

Pursueti the flying phantom of his 
!,)rain. 

He watrlied them even when they 
knelt in diurch; 

And then, descending lower in his 
search, 

Questioned the servants, and with 
eager eyas 

Listened incredulous to their re¬ 
plies ; 

The gipsy? none had seen her in 
the wood I 

The monk ? a mendicant in search 
of food! 

At length the awful revelation 
came, 

Crushing at once his pride of birth 
and'name; 

The ho|3es his yearning bosom 
forward cast, 






the ancestral glories of the 

P^st, , . 

;11 together, crumbling m dis¬ 
grace, 

irret rent from battlement to 
base. 

daughters talking in the dead 
of night 

teir own chamber, and without 
a light, 

jning, as he was wont, he over¬ 
heard, 

learned the dreadful secret, 
word by word; 

hurrying from his castle, with 
a cry 

raised his hands to the un- 
pitying sky, 

sating one dread word, till 
bush and tree 

jht it, and shuddering answer¬ 
ed, ‘ Heresy 1 ’ 

pped in his cloak, his hat 
drawn o’er his face, 
r hurrying forward, now with 
lingering pace, 

ivalked all night the alleys of 
his park, 

h one unseen companion in 
the dark, 

Demon who within him lay in 
wait, 

, by his presence turned his 
love to hate, 

ever muttering in an undertone, 
1! kill! and let the Lord find 
out his own ! ^ 

m the morrow, after early Mass, 
ile yet the dew was glistening 
on the grass, 

[ all the woods were musical 
with birds, 

1 old Hidalgo, uttering fearful 
words, 

Iked homeward with the Priest, 
and in his room 


Summoned his trembling daugh¬ 
ters to their doom. 

When questioned, with brief 
answers they replied, 

Nor when accused evaded or de¬ 
nied ; 

Expostulations, passionate appeals, 

All that the human heart most 
fears or feels, 

In vain the Priest with earnest 
voice essayed ; 

In vain the father threatened, wept, 
and prayed; 

Until at last he said, with haughty 
mien, 

^ The Holy Office, then, must in¬ 
tervene 1 ’ 

And now the Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, 

With ail the fifty horsemen of his 
train, 

His awful name resounding, like 
the blast 

Of funeral trumpets, as he onward 

passed, 

Came tp Valladolid, and there be- 
gan 

To harry the rich Jews with fire 
and ban. 

To him the Hidalgo went, and at 
the gate 

Demanded audience on affairs of 
state, 

And in a secret chamber stood 
before 

A venerable graybeard of fourscore, 

Dressed in the hood and habit of a 
friar; 

Out of his eyes flashed a consum¬ 
ing fire, 

And in his hand the mystic horn 
he held, 

Which poison and all noxious 
charms dispelled. 

He heard in silence the Plidalgo’s 
tale, 

Then answered in a voice that 
made him quail: 
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interlude. 

Thus closed the tale of guilt and 
gloom, 

That cast upon each listener's face 
Its shadow, and for some brief 
space 

Unbroken silence filled the room. 
The Jew was thoughtful and dis¬ 
tressed; 

Upon his memory tlironged and 
pressed 

The persecution of his race, 

Their wrongs and sufferings and 
disgrace; 

His head was sunk upon his breast, 
And from his eyes alternate came 
Flashes of wrath and tears of 
shame. 

The Student first the silence broke, 
As one who long has lain in wait, 
With purpose to retaliate, 

And thus he dealt the avenging 
stroke. 

‘ In such a company as this, 

A tale SC) tragic seeinS' amiss, 

That by its terrible control 
O’ennasters and drags down the 
soul 

Into a fathomless abyss. 

I'he Italian 'fales that you disdain, 
Some merry Night of Stniparole, 
Or Machiavelli’s Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight u» 
more, 

Give greater pleasure and less 
pam 

Than your grim tragedies of 
Spain! * 

And here the Poet raised his hand, 
With such entreaty and command, 
It stopped discussion at its birth, 
And said ;^*The story I shaU tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirtli; 
Listen, and near what once befell 
The merry birds of Killing worth ' ’ 


THE POET'S TAEE. 

THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 

It was the season, when through 
all the land 

The jnerle and mavis build, and 
building sing 

Those lovely lyrics, written by His 
hand, 

Whom Saxon Ciedmon calls the 
Blitlieheart King; 

When on the boughs the purple 
buds expand, 

The banners of the vanguard of 
the Spring, 

And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and 
leap, 

And wave their fluttering signals 
from the steep. 

11ie robin and the bluebird, piping 
loud, 

Filled all the blossoming orchards 
witli their glc‘<,'; 

'Phe sparrows <-hirped as If they 
still were jjroud 

'Pheir rtu'e m Holy Writ should 
m<-ntione<l be ; 

Au<l hungry emm assembled in a 
<Towd, 

Clamoured tlieir piteous prayer 
incessantly, 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, 
and said: 

^ Give 118 , O Lord, this day our 
daily bread! * 

Across the Sound the birds of pas¬ 
sage sailed, 

Speaking some unknown lan¬ 
guage strange and sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing 
hailed 

Tlie village with the cheers of all 
their tlect; 

Or quarrelling together, laughed 
and railed 
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Like foreign sailors, landed in 
the street 

Of seaport town, and with out¬ 
landish noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening 
girls and boys. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in 
Killingworth, 

In fabulous days, some hundred 
years ago j 

And thrifty farmers, as they tilled 
the earth, 

Heard with alarm the cawing of 
the crow, 

That mingled with the universal 
mirth, 

Cassandra-like, prognosticating 
woe; 

They shook their heads, and doom¬ 
ed with dreadful words 

To swift destruction the whole race 
of birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened 
straightway 

To set a price upon the guilty 
heads 

Of these marauders, who, in lieu of 
pay, 

Levied blackmail upon the gar¬ 
den beds 

And cornfields, and beheld with¬ 
out dismay 

The awful scarecrow, with his 
fluttering shreds; 

The skeleton that waited at their 
feast, 

Whereby their sinful pleasure was 
increased. 

Then from his house, a temple 
painted white, 

With fluted columns, and a roof 
of red, 

The Squire came forth, august and 
splendid sight I 

Slowly descending, with majestic 
tread, 


Three flights of steps, nor looking 
left nor right, 

Down the long street he walked, 
as one who said, 

‘A town that boasts inhabitants 
like me 

Can have no lack of good society ! ’ 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man 
austere, 

The instinct of whose nature 
was to kill; 

The wrath of God he preached 
from year to year, 

And read, with fervour, Edwards 
on the Will; 

His favourite pastime was to slay 
the deer 

In summer on some Adirondac 
hill; 

E’en now, while walking down the 
rural lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies with 
his cane. 

From the Academy, whose belfry 
crowned 

The hill of Science with its vane 
of brass, 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly 
round, 

Now at the clouds, and now at 
the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries pro¬ 
found 

Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had 
said, 

As pure as water, and as good as 
bread. 

And next the Deacon issued from 
his door, 

In his voluminous neckcloth 
white as snow; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore; 

His form was ponderous, and his 
step was slow ; 
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There never was so wise a man 
before; 

He seemed the incarnate ‘Well, 
I told you so ! 

And to perpetuate his great renown 

There was a street named after 
him in town. 

These came together in the new 
town-hall, 

With sundry farmers from the 
region round. 

The Scpiire presided, dignified and 
tall, 

His air impressive and his rea¬ 
soning sound: 

Ill fered It with the birds, both 
great and snuill; 

Hardly a friend in all that crowd 
they found, 

But enemies enough, who ever); one 

Charged them with all the crimes 
beneath the sun. 

W'hcn they had ended, from hi^ 
place apart, 

Rose the Preceptor, to redress 

the wrong, 

And, trembling like a steed befme 
the start, 

L<K>ked round bewildered «»ii the 
expectant thrmig; 

Then thouglit of fair Almira, and 
took heart 

To speak out what was in him, 
clear and strong, 

Alike regardless of their smile or 

frown, 

And quite determined m*t to be 
laughed down. 

‘ Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

From his Republic banished 
without pity 

The Poets; in this little town of 
yours, 

You put to death, !>y meaiii of a 
Committee, 


The ballad-singers and the Trou¬ 
badours, 

The street-musicians of the hea¬ 
venly city,— 

The birds,—who make sweet music 
for us all 

In our dark hours, as David did 
for Saul, 

‘ The thrush that carols at the dawn 
of day 

From the green steeples of the 
piny wood ; 

The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 

Jaigcming like a foreigner at his 
food ; 

I’he l,>hu‘bird lialanced on some 
topmost spray, 

hdooKling with melody the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark^ and all 
the throng 

That dwell in nests, and iiave the 
gift of song. 

^ \’ou slay them all ! and wherefore ? 
for the gain 

()f a h< ant handful more or less 
of wius'it, 

Or rye, or barley, or some othergrain, 

Ht'rairhed up at random by in- 
tiiistrlous feet, 

Kearrhmg for Wi)rm or weevil after 
rain! 

Or a kw cherries, that are not 
so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvltcci 
guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable 
breasts* 

‘ J )o you ne’er think what wondrous 
fwirtgs tliese ? 

Do you neVr think who made 
them, and who taught 

The dialect they speak, where 
melodics 

Alone iire^ the interpreters of 
thought ? 
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Whose household words are songs 
in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man 
e’er caught! 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops 
even 

Are half-way houses on the road to 
heaven! 

‘ Think, every morning when the 
sun peeps through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows 
of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals 
of love! 

And when you think of this, re¬ 
member too 

'Tis always morning somewhere, 
and above 

The awakening continents, from 
shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing 
evermore. 

‘ Think of your woods and orchards 
without birds 1, 

Of empty nests that cling to 
boughs and beams 

As in an idiot’s brain remembered 
words 

Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs 
of his dreams I 

Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of 
herds 

Make up for the lost music, when 
your teams 

Drag home the stingy harvest, and 
no more 

The feathered gleaners follow to 
your door ? 

‘ What! would you rather see the 
incessant stir 

Of insects in the windrows of the 
hay, 

And hear the locust and the grass- 

hopper 

Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies 
play? 


Is this more pleasant to you than 
the whir 

Of meadow-lark, and her sweet 
roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as 
you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush 
and brake ? 

‘You call them thieves and pil¬ 
lagers ; but know. 

They are the winged wardens of 
your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the 
insidious foe, 

And from your harvests keep a 
hundred harms; 

Even the blackest of them all, the 
crow, 

Renders good service as your 
man-at-arms, 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of 
mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and 
snail. 

‘ How can I teach your children 
gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and re¬ 
verence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or 
excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omni¬ 
potence, 

Or Death, which, seeming dark¬ 
ness, is no less 

The self-same light, although 
averted hence, 

When by your laws, your actions, 
and your speech, 

You contradict the very things I 
teach ? ’ 


With this he closed; and through 
the audience went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead 
leaves; 
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The farmers laughed and nodded? 
and some bent 

Their yellow heads together like 
their sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in fine-spun 
sentiment 

Who put their trust in bullocks 
and in beeves. 

The birds were doomed; and, as 
the record shows, 

A bounty offered for the heads of 
crows. 

There was another audience out 
of reach, 

Who had no voice nor vote in 
making laws, 

But in the papers read his little 
speech, 

And crowned his modest temples 
with applause; 

They made him conscious, each 
one more than each, 

He still was victor, vaiit|uishecl 
in their cause. 

Sweetest of all the applause he won 
from thee, 

O hiir Almira at the Academy I 


burned to ashes; in the 
orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars, and 
around 

The cu 1 ti vated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects 
crawled, and found 

No foe to check their march, till 
they had made 

The land a desert without leaf or 
shade* 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, 
was the town, 

Because, like Herod, it had ruth¬ 
lessly 

Slaughtered the Innot'cnls, FrfJin 
the tiecs spun down 
The catrkerworms upon the 
passers-hy. 

Upon each womaids lainiiei, shawl, 
and gown, 

WIki shcjok them off with just a 
iitik* cry ; 

They \n>m the terror of eai.li 
favourite 

The endless theme of all the village 
talk. 
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And so the dreadful massacre ' 

began; 

O’er fields and orchards, and ! 
o'er woodland crests, 

The ceaseless fusillade of terror ram 

Dead fell the birds, with blood¬ 
stains on their breasts. 

Or wounded crept away from sight i 
of man, 

While the young died of famine 
in their nests; 

A slaughter to he told in groans, 
not words, 

The very St. Bartholomew of 
Birds I 

The Summer came, and all the 
birds were dead; 

The days were like hot coals; 
the very ground ! 


The fafiiiers grew impatient, but a 
few 

(jmfcssed tlieif erroi, and woiiki 
not i'ompiaifi, 

For after all, the ties! lliing one can 
clci 

When it is raining, i.-. lo let it rain. 

riieii they reptcdctl I In: law, 
iiltlioiigli they knew 

It would not call the dcwl to life 
again; 

As schoolboys, finding tliidr nii;#- 
lake loo Iat4% 

Draw a wet .sponge info;^s llie 
acoifeing skie. 

That year in Killingw'ortii the 
Antimiii came 

Wilhoiit the Jiglit of Im inajcslic 
look, 
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The wonder of the falling tongues 
of flame, 

The illumined pages of his 
Doomsday book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson 
with their shame, 

And drowned themselves de¬ 
spairing in the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning 
everywhere, 

Lamenting the dead children of 
the air! 

But the next Spring, a stranger sight 
was seen, 

A sight that never yet by bard 
was sung. 

As great a wonder as it would have 
been 

If some dumb animal had found 
a tongue! 

A wagon, overarched with ever¬ 
green. 

Upon whose boughs were wicker 
cages hung. 

All full of singingbirds, came down 
the street, 

Filling the air with music wild and 
sweet. 

From all the country round these 
birds were brought, 

By order of the town, with 
anxious quest, 

And, loosened from their wicker 
prisons, sought 

In woods and fields the places 
they loved best, 

Singing loud canticles, which many 
thought 

Were satires to the authorities 
addressed, 

While others, listening in green 
lanes, averred 

Such lovely music never had been 
heard! 

But blither still and louder carolled 
they 


Upon the morrow, for they 
seemed to know 

It was thefair Almira’s wedding-day. 
And everywhere, around, above, 
below, 

When the Preceptor bore his bride 
away. 

Their songs burst forth in joyous 
overflow, 

And a new heaven bent over a new 
earth 

Amid the sunny farms of Killing- 
worth. 


FINALE. 

The hour was late; the fire burned 
low, 

The Landlord’s eyes were closed in 
sleep. 

And near the story’s end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard, 
As when the distant bagpipes blow. 
At this all laughed; the Landlord 
stirred, 

As one awaking from a swound, 
And, gazing anxiously around, 
Protested that he had not slept, 
But only shut his eyes, and kept 
His ears attentive to each word. 

Then all arose, and said ‘Good 
Night.’ 

Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
To rake the embers of the fire, 
And quench the waning parlour 
light; 

While from the windows, here and 
there, 

The scattered lamps a moment 
gleamed, 

And the illumined hostel seemed 
The constellation of the Bear, 
Downward, athwart the misty air, 
Sinking and setting toward thesun. 
Far off the village clock struck one. 
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PRELUDE. 

A COLD, uninterrupted rain, 

That washed each southern win¬ 
dow-pane, 

And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed ^ 

The house, the bams, the gilded 
vane, 

And drowned the upland and the 
plain, 

Through which the oak-trees, 
broad and high, 

Like phantom ships went drifting 
by; 

And, hidden behind a watery 
screen, 

The sun unseen, or only seen 
As a faint pallor in the sky 
Thus cold and colourless and gray, 
The morn of that autumnal day, 

As if reluctant to begin, 

Dawned on the silent Sudbury Inn, 
And all the guests that in it lay. 

Full late they slept. They did not 
hear 

The challenge of Sir Chanticleer, 
Who on the eiu^pty threshing-floor, 
Disdainful of the rain outside, 

Was strutting with a martial stride, 
As if upon his thigh he wore 
The famous broadsword of the 
Squire, 

And said, ^ Behold me, and 
admire ! ’ 

Only the Poet seemed to hear, 

In drowse or dream, more near and 
near 

Across the border-land of sleep. 
The blowing of a blithesome horn, 
That laughed the dismal day to 
scorn ; 

A splash of hoofs and rush of 
wheels 


Through sand and mire like strand¬ 
ing keels, 

As from the road with sudden 
sweep 

The Mail drove up the little steep, 
And stopped beside the tavern 
door; 

A moment stopped, and then again 
With crack of whip and bark of dog 
Plunged forward through the sea 
of fog, ^ 

And all was silent as before,— 

All silent save the dripping rain. 

Then one by one the guests came 
down, 

And greeted with a smile the Squire, 
Who sat before the parkuir fire, 
Reading the paper fresh from town. 
First the Sicilian, like a bird, 
Before his form appeared, was heard 
Whistling and singing down the 
stair; 

Then came the Student, with a look 
As placid as a meadow-lirook; 

The Theologian, still perpUsxed 
With thoughts of this world and 
the next; 

The Poet then, as one wdio seems 
Walking in visions and in dreams; 
Then the Musician, like a fair 
Hyperion from whose golden hair 
The radiance of the inorniiig 
streams; 

And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicant, who, as he threw 
The door wide open, on the air 
Breathed round about him a |:>er- 
fume 

Of damask roses in full bloom, 
Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast ended, each pursued 
The promptings of his various 
mood; 
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Beside the fire in silence smoked 
The taciturn, impassive Jew, 

Lost in a pleasant reverie ; 

While, by his gravity provoked, 

His portrait the Sicilian drew, 

And wrote beneath it ‘ Edrehi, 

At the Red Horse in Sudbury.' 

By far the busiest of them all, 

The Theologian in the hall 
Was feeding robins in a cage,— 
Two corpulent and lazy birds, 
Vagrants and pilferers at best, 

If one might trust the hostler’s 
words, 

Chief instrument of their arrest; 
Two poets of the Golden Age, 

Heirs of a boundless heritage 
Of fields and orchards, east and 
west, 

And sunshine of long summer days, 
Though outlawed now and dispos¬ 
sessed ! — 

Such was the Theologian’s phrase. 

Meanwhile the Student held dis¬ 
course 

With the Musician, on the source 
Of all the legendary lore 
Among the nations, scattered wide 
Like silt and seaweed by the force 
And fluctuation of the tide; 

The tale repeated o’er and o’er, 
With change of place and change 
of name, 

Disguised, transformed, and yet 
the same 

We Ve heard a hundred times be¬ 
fore. 

The Poet at the window mused, 
And saw, as in a dream confused, 
The countenance of the Sun, dis¬ 
crowned, 

And haggard with a pale despair, 
And saw the cloud-rack trail and 
drift 

Before it, and the trees uplift 
Their leafless branches, and the air 


Filled with the arrows of the rain, 
And heard amid the mist below, 
Like voices of distress and pain, 
That haunt the thoughts of men 
insane, 

The fateful cawings of the crow. 

Then down the road, with mud be¬ 
sprent, 

And drenched with rain from head 
to hoof, 

The raindrops dripping from his 
mane 

And tail as from a pent-house I'oof, 
A jaded horse, his head down bent, 
Passed slowly, limping as he went. 

The young Sicilian — who had 
grown 

Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook, 
And, leaning o’er the bridge of 
stone. 

To watch the speckled trout glide 
by, 

And float through the inverted sky, 
Still round and round the baited 
hook— 

Now paced the room with rapid 
stride. 

And, pausing at the Poet’s side, 
Looked forth, and saw the wretched 
steed, 

And said: ‘ Alas for human greed, 
That with cold hand and stony eye 
Thus turns an old friend out to die, 
Or beg his food from gate to gate! 
This brings a tale into my mind, 
Which, if you are not disinclined 
To listen, I will now relate.’ 

All gave assent; all wished to hear, 
Not without many a jest and 
The story of a spavined steed ; 
And even the Student with the rest 
Put m his pleasant little jest 
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Out of Malherbe, that Pegasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poets to the hospital; 

While the Sicilian, self-possessed, 
After a mementos interval 
Began his simple story thus. 


THE SICILIAH'S TALE. 

THE BELL OF ATRI. 

At Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date, but scant 
renown, 

One of those little places that have 
run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing 
sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to 
say, 

' I climb no farther upward, come 
what may,^— 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to 
fame, 

So many monarchs since have 
borne the name, 

Plad a great bell hung in the 
market-place 

Beneath a roof, projecting some 
small space, 

By way of shelter from the sun and 
ram. 

Then rode he through the streets 
with all his train, 

And, with a blast of trumpets kmd 
and long, 

Made proclamation, that whenever 
wrong 

Was done to any man, he should 
but ring 

The great bell in tbe square, and 
he, the King, 

Would cause the Syndic to decide 
thereon. 

Such was the proclamation-of King 
fohn. 


How swift the happy I 

sped, 

What wrongs were 

not here be said. ^ ' 

Suffice it that, as all ^4 

decay, 

The hempen rope at 
worn away, 

Unravelled at the end, 

by strand, ^ ^ 

Loosened and wasted 

er’s hand, ^ 

Till one, who noted this p 

Mended the rope with 
briony, 

So that the leaves and 
the vine 

Hung like a votive gari^^c 
shrine. 


By chance it happened that i 
dwelt 

A knight, with si>iir on 
sword in belt, 

Who loved to hunt the wflc 
in the woods, 

Who loved his falcons 
crimson 1km kIs, 

Who loved his hounds and ti 
and all sports 

And prodigalities of cantiti 
courts 

I.oved, or had loved tlierri ; 
last, grown old, 

His only passiem was tlie Ic 
gold. 

He sold his horses, sold hi* I 
and hounds, 

Rented his vineyards a.tie 
garden-grounds, 

Kept but one stee<l, his fitv 
steed of all, 

To starve andsluverina nalc«*c 

And day by day sat bnir«,li 
^his chair, 

Devisittg plans how best tt» 
and spare. 
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At length he said: ^What is the 
use or need 

To keep at my own cost this lazy 
steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables 
here, 

When rents are low and provender 
is dear ? 

Let him go feed upon the public 
ways; 

I want him only for the holi¬ 
days.’ 

So the old steed was turned into 
the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shade¬ 
less street; 

And wandered in suburban lanes 
forlorn, 

Barked at by dogs, and torn by 
brier and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry 
clime 

It is the custom in the summer 
time, 

With bolted doors and window- 
shutters closed, 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or 
dozed; 

When suddenly upon their senses 

« fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing 
belli 

The Syndic started from his deep 
repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, 
and then rose 

And donned his robes, and with re¬ 
luctant pace 

Went panting forth into the 
market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross¬ 
beam swung 

Eeiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old 
song: 

^Some one hath done a wrong, 
hath done a wrong! ’ 


But ere he reached the belfry’s 
light arcade 

He saw, or thought he saw, beneath 
its shade, 

No shape of human form of woman 
bom, 

But a poor steed dejected and for¬ 
lorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager 
eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

‘ Domeneddio ! ’ cried the Syndic 
straight, 

‘ This is the Knight of Atri’s steed 
of state I 

He calls for justice, being sore dis¬ 
tressed, 

And pleads liis cause as loudly as 
the best.’ 

Meanwhile from street and lane a 
noisy crowd 

Had rolled together like a summer 
cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched 
beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways 
at least, 

With much gesticulation and ap¬ 
peal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive 
zeal. 

The Knight was called and ques¬ 
tioned ; in reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not 
deny; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant 
jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and 
the rest, 

Maintaining, in an angry under¬ 
tone, 

That he should do what pleased 
him with his own. 

And thereupon the Syndic gravely 
read 

The proclamation of the King; 
then said: 
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* Pride goeth forth on horseback 
grand and gay, 

Bat cometii back on foot, and begs 
its way; 

Fame is the fragrance of heroic 
deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of 
weeds! 

These are familiar proverbs; but I 
fear 

They never yet have reaciied your 
knightly ear. 

What fair renown, what honour, 
what repute 

Can come to you from starving this : 
poor brute ? 

He who serves well and speaks not, 
merits more 

Than they who clamour loudest at 
the door. 

Therefore the law decrees that as 
this steed 

Served you in youth, henceforth 
you shall take heed 

To comfort his ok! age, and to 
provide 

Shelter in stall, an<! ff»od and field 
beside/ 

The Knight withdrew abaslied ; 
the people all 

Led home the st<!ed in triumph to | 
his stall 

'File King heard and approve«!, am! 
laughed in glee, 

And cried aloud: ' Right well it i 
pleaseth me! 

Church-bells at best but ring us to 
the door; 

But go not in to mass; my ladi 
doth more: 

It Cometh into court ami pleafls the 
cause I 

Of creatures dumb and unknown 
to the laws; 

And this ^ shall make, in every 
Christian dime, 

The Bell of Atri fiunouK for all 
time/ 
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INTERLUDE, 

‘Yes, well your story pleads the 
cause 

Of those dumb mouths that have 
no speech, 

Only a cry from each to each 
In its own kind, with its own laws; 
Something that is beyond the reach 
Of human power to learn or teach,-- 
An inarticulate moan of pain, 

Like the immeasurable main 
Breaking upon an unknown beach/ 

Thus spake the Poet with a sigh ; 
d'hen added, with impassioned cry, 
As oim who fetds the words he 
speaks, 

The colour hushing in his cheeks, 
The fervotir l)urning in liis eye: 

‘ Among tlie noldeHt in the land, 
Though he may count himself the 

least,. 

That man 1 honour ami revere 
Who without favour, without f<‘ar, 
In the gr(‘at city tiares to stand 
The friend of every frimiclless I least, 
And tames with his unflinduni* 
hand 

I1ie brutes that wear our form and 

hicVf 

Tint were*wolves of the luiinail 
fact!! * 

Then paused, and waited with a 

frown, 

lakesomeiild champion of romance, 
Who, having thrown his gauntlet 
down, 

KxiMictant leans upon his lance ; 

But neither Knight nor Squire is 
found 

To raise tlie gauntlet from the 
ground, 

And try with him t he batik/s chance. 

‘ Waketfront your dreams, C) Kdrefii! 

()r dreaming^speak to us, and make 
A feint of beings half awake, 
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And tell us what your dreams may 
be. 

Out of the hazy atmosphere 
Of cloud-land deign to reappear 
Among us in this Wayside Inn ; 
Tell us what visions and what 
scenes 

Illuminate the dark ravines 
In which you grope your way. 
Begin! ’ 

Thus the Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only smiled, 

As men unto a wayward child, 

Not knowing what to answer, do. 
As from a cavern’s mouth ,o’ergrown 
With moss and intertangled vines, 
A streamlet leaps into the light 
And murmurs over root and stone 
In a melodious undertone; 

Or as amid the noonday night 
Of sombre and wind-haunted pines, 
There runs a sound as of the sea; 
So from his bearded lips there came 
A melody without a name, 

A song, a tale, a history, 

Or whatsoever it may be, 

Writ and recorded in these lines. 


THK SPANISH JEW'S TALE. 

KAMBALtl. 

Into the city of Kambalu, 

By the road that leadeth to Is¬ 
pahan, 

At the head of his dusty caravan, 

Laden with treasure from realms 
afar, 

Baldacca and Kclat and Kandahar, 

Rode the great captain Alau. 

The Khan from his palace-window 
gazed, 

And saw in the tlironging street 
beneath, 


In the light of the setting sun, that 
blazed 

Through the clouds of dust by the 
caravan raised, 

The flash of harness and jewelled 
sheath, 

And the shining scymitars of the 
guard, 

And the weary camels that bared 
their teeth, 

As they passed and passed through 
the gates unbarred 
Into the shade of the palace-yard. 

Thus into the city of Kambalu 
Rode the great captain Alau; 

And he stood before the Khan, and 
said: 

‘ The enemies of my lord are dead; 
All the Kalifs of all the West 
Bow and obey thy least behest; 
The plains are dark with the mul¬ 
berry-trees, 

The weavers arebus)^ inSamarcand, 
The miners are sifting the golden 
sand, 

The divers plunging for pearls in 
the seas, 

And peace and plenty are in the 
land. 

‘Baldacca’s Kalif, and he alone, 
Rose in revolt against thy throne: 
His treasures are at thy palace- 
door, 

With the swords and the shawls and 
the jewels he wore; 

His body is dust o’er the desert 
blown. 

‘ A mile outside of Baldacca’s gate 
I left my forces to lie in wait, 
Concealed by forests and hillocks 
of sand, 

And forward dashed with a handful 
of men, 

To lure the old tiger from his den 
Into the ambush 1 had planned. 
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Ere we reached the town the alarm 
was spread, 

or we heard the sound of gongs 
froni within; 

And with clash of cymbals and 
W'arlike din 

The gates swung wide; and we 
turned and fled; 

And the garrison sallied forth and 
pursued, 

With the gray old Kalif at their 
head, 

And above them the banner of 
Mohammed: 

So we snared them all, and the 
town was suixined, 

^ As in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tower that is called the Tower of 
Ck)k!! 

1' lliere the Kalif had hidden his 
wealth, 

Heaped and hoardeil and pile.d on 

Like sacks of wheat in a granary ; 

And thitlun* the misea- rrent bv 
stealth ^ 

To feel of the gold that gave him 

laNilth, 

Aiul to gaxe and gk>-d with Ids 
Jningry eye 

(hi jewels iliat gleamed like a glow- 
worinbs spark, 

the eyes of a panther in the 
dark. 


* I j?aid to the Kalif: «Thoti art 
old, 

Ihou hast no net*d of so mmrli 

gold 

Thou siiouhbt md lia\a? heaped 
and hidden it liere, 

Till the breath of battle was hot 
and near, 

Bin have sown through Um land 
these itseksHs hoards 
'fo spring into sliirdng blades of 
sw(»rds, 
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And keep thine honour sweet and 
clear. 

These grains of gold are not grains 
of wheat; 

These bars of silver thou canstnot 
eat; 

These jewels and pearls and pre¬ 
cious stones 

Cannot cure the aches in thy bones. 

Nor keep the feet of Death one 

hour 

h rom climbing the stairways of thy 
tower I ” 

‘Then into his dungeon I locked 

the drone, 

And left him to feed there all alone 
In the honey-cells of his golden 

hive: 

Never a prayer, nor a cry, nor a 
groan 

Was heard from those massi\*e 
walls of Slone, 

Nor again was the Kalif seen 
alive! 


^Whtn at last we unlocked the 
door, 

\V e fouiHl him dead upon the floor; 

I he rings had dropped from his 
witheixrd hands, 

His teeth were like? Ijones in the 
desert sands: 

Still fthurhing his treasure he had 
die«I; 

And as he lay there, he appeared 

A statue of gold with a silver iteard, 

His anus outstretched as if cnid- 
lied.* 


This is the story, strange and true, 
ITut the great captain Alau 
Told U} Ills brother the Tartar 
Khan, 

Wlien he rode that day into Kam- 
bahi 

fly the road that fcadeth to Ispa¬ 
han, 
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INTERLUDE. 

^ I THOUGHT before your tale began/ 
The Student murmured, ^ we should 
have 

Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 

Or something from the Gulistan,— 
The tale of the Cazy of Hamadan, 
Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been 
dead 

Still moving restless in his head, 
Undimmed, and gleaming with the 
lust 

Of power, though all the rest was 
dust. 

^ But lo ! your glittering caravan 
On the road that leadeth to Ispahan 
Hath led us farther to the East 
Into the regions of Cathay. 

Spite of your Kalif and his gold, 
Pleasant has been the tale you told, 
And full of colour; that at least 
No one will question or gainsay. 
And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to clear 
The dark and heavy atmosphere. 

So listen, Lordlings, while I tell, 
Without a preface, what befell 
A simple cobbler, in the year— 

No matter ; it was long ago; 

And that is all we need to know.’ 


THE STUDENT’S TALE. 

THE COBBLER OF HAGENAU. 

I TRUST that somewhere and some¬ 
how 

You all have heard of Hagenau, 

A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 

A place of valleys, streams, and 
mills, 



Where Barbarossa’s castle, broS. 

With rust of centuries, still looW 
down 

On the broad, drowsy land below,— 

On shadowy forests tilled with 
game. 

And the blue river winding slow 

Through meadows, where the 
hedges grow 

That give this little town its name. 


in the good old times, 
While yet the Master-singers filled 
The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes, 
That here in Hagenau there dwelt 
A cobbler,—one who loved debate, 
And, arguing from a postulate, 
Would say what others only felt; 

A man of forecast and of thrift, 

And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world’s business, but in- ’ 
dined 

Somewhat to let the next world 
drift. 


Hans Sachs with vast delight he 
read, 

And Regenbogen’s rhymes of love, 
For their poetic fame had spread 
Even to the town of Plagenau j 
And some Quick Melody of the 
Plough, 

Or Double Harmony of the Dove, 
Was always running in his head, 
lie kept, moreover, at his side, 
Among his leathers and his tools, 
Reynard the Fox, the Ship of Fools, 
Or Eulenspicgel, open wide ; 

With these he was much edified: 
He thought them wiser than the 
Schools. 


His good wife, full of godly fear, 
Liked not these worklly themes to 
hear; 

The Psalter was her book of 
songs; 
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The only music to her ear 
Was that which to the Church be¬ 
longs, 

When the loud choir on Sunday 
chanted. 

And the two angels carved in wood, 
That by the windy organ stood, 
Blew on their trumpets loud and 
clear. 

And all the echoes, far and near, 
Gibbered as if the church were 
haunted. 

Outside his door, one afternoon, 
This humble votary of the muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of shade 
By a projecting cornice made, 
Mending the Burgoinaster^s shoes, 
And singing a familiar tune 

^ Our ingress into the world 
Was naked and bare; 

Our progress through the world 
Is trouble and care; 

Our egress from the world 
Will be nobody knows where ; 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there; 

And 1 could tell you no intire, 
Should I preach a whole year! ’ 

Thus sang the cobbler at his work; 
And with his gestures market! the 
time, 

Closing together with a jerk 
Of his waxed thread the stitch and 
rhyme. 

Meanwhile his quiet little dame 
Was leaning o'er the window-sill, 
Eager, excited, but mouse-still, 
Gazing impatiently to see 
What the great throng of folk might 
be 

That onward in procession came, 
Along the unfrequented street, 
With horns that blew, and drums 
that beat, 

And banners.iying^ and the iaine 
Of tapers, and, at times, the sweet 
Voices of nuns; and as they sang 
Suddenly all the cburch-belii rang. 


In a gay coach, above the crowd, 
There sat a monk in ample hood, 
Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red I'lnd ponderous cross of wood, 
To which at times he meekly 
bowed. 

In front three horsemen rode, and 
. oft, 

\¥ith voice and air importunate, 

A boisterous herald cried aloud : 

* llie grace of God is at your gate ! ’ 
So onward to the church they 
passed. 

The cobbler slowly turned his last, 
And, wagging his sagacious head, 
Unto his kneeling housewife said : 
*Ti.s the monk Tetzel I have 
h.ea.rc! 

I'lie cawings of tlu'it reverencl bird. 
Don't let him cheat you of your 
gold; 

Indulgenccis not bought and solcid 

The churf:h t»f Hagenaii, Huit night, 
Was full of people, full of light ; 

An odtnir of incense lilkn! the 
air, 

The priest intoned, the tirgan 
groaned 

Us iiiariiculate despair; 

The candles tin the altar blazed, 
Anti full in front of it upraised 
The red cross stood against the 
glare. 

Below, iqKm the altar-rail 

liululgenccs were set to sale, 

Like ballatls at a rouiury fair. 

A heavy strong-box, iron-lmund 
And carvetl with many a quaint 
device, 

Received, with a incIiKlious mhiiuI, 
The coin that purchasccl i^aradise. 

Then from the pidpit overhead, 
Tetzd the monk, with fiery glow, 
Thundered upon the crowd below. 

^ Good i>topk all, draw near! he 
said; 
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‘ Purchase these letters, signed and 
sealed, 

By which all sins, though un¬ 
revealed 

And unrepented, are forgiven ! 
Count but the gain, count not the 
loss ! 

Your gold and silver are but dross, 
And yet they pave the way to 
heaven. 

I hear your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their purgatorial fires, 
And will ye not their ransom pay ? 
O senseless people ! when the gate 
Of heaven is open, will ye wait ? 
Will ye not enter in to-day ? 
To-morrow it will be too late ; 

I shall be gone upon my way. 

Make haste! bring money while ye 
may ! ^ 

The women shuddered, and turned 
pale; 

Allured by hope or driven by fear, 
With many a sob and many a tear, 
All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Pieces of silver and of gold 
Into the tinkling strong-box fell 
Like pebbles dropped into a well; 
And soon the ballads were all sold. 
The cobbler’s wife among the rest 
Slipped into the capacious chest 
A golden fiorin ; then withdrew, 
Hiding the paper in her breast; 
And homeward through the dark¬ 
ness went 

Comforted, quieted, content; 

She did not walk, she rather fiew, 
A dove that settles to her nest, 
When some appalling bird of prey 
That scared her has been driven 
away. 

The days went by, the monk was 

The summer passed, the winter 
came; 

Though seasons changed, yet still 
the same 


! The daily round of life went on ; 
The daily round of household care, 
The narrow life of toil and prayer. 
But in her heart the cobbler’s dame 
Had now^ a treasure beyond price, 
A secret joy without a name. 

The certainty of Paradise. 

Alas, alas 1 Dust unto dust! 
Before the winter wore away, 

Her body in the churchyard lay, 
Her patient soul was with the Just! 
After her death, among the things 
That even the poor preserve with 
care,— 

Some little trinkets and cheap 
rings, ^ 

A locket with her mother’s hair, 
Pier wedding gown, the faded 
flowers 

She wore upon her wedding day,— 
Among these memories of past 
hours. 

That so much of the heart reveal, 
Carefully kept and put away, 

The Letter of Indulgence lay 
I'olded, with signature and seal. 

Meanwhile the Priest, aggrieved 
and pained, 

Waited and wondered that no word 
Of mass or requiem he heard, 

As by the Holy Church ordained : 
Then to the Magistrate com¬ 
plained, 

That as this woman had been dead 
A week or more, and no mass said, 
It was rank heresy, or at least 
Contempt of Church ; thus said the 
Priest; 

And straight the cobbler was ar¬ 
raigned. 

He came, confiding in his cause, 
But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his elbow-chair 
Gave him a look that seemed to 
say; 

‘ Thou standest before a Magis¬ 
trate, 
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Therefore do not prevaricate ! ’ 
Then asked him in a business 
way, 

Kindly but cold: ‘Is thy wife 
dead ? ’ 

The cobbler meekly bowed his 
head; 

* She is,^ came struggling from his 
throat 

Scarce audibly. The Justice wrote 
The words down in a book, and 
then 

Continued, as he raised his pen : 

‘ She is; and hath a mass been said 
For the salvation of her soul ? 
Come, speak the truth I confess 
the whole 1' 

The cobbler without pause replied: 
‘ Of mass or prayer there was no 
need; 

For at the moment when she died 
Her soul was with the glorified ! ’ 
And from his pocket with all speed 
He drew the priestly title-deed, 
And prayed the Justice he would 
read. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed; 
And as he read his mirth increased; 
At times his shaggy brows he 
raised, 

Now wondering at the cobbler 

gazed, 

Now archly at the angry Priest. 

‘ From all excesses, sins, and 
crimes 

Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve I And furthermore, 
Purified from all earthly taints, 

To the communion of the Saints 
And to the sacraments restore ! 

All stains of weakness, and all 
trace 

Of shame and censure I efface; 
Remit the pains thou shouldsfc 
endure, 

And make thee innocent and pure, 
So that in dying, unto thee 
The gates of heaven shall open be I 


Though long thou livest, yet this 
grace 

U ntil the moment of thy death 
Unchangeable continueth ! ’ 

Then said he to the Priest: ‘ I find 
This document is duly signed 
Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 
At ail tribunals in the land 
In evidence it may be used; 
Therefore acquitted is the accused.^ 
Then to the cobbler turned: ‘My 
friend, 

Pray tell me, didst thou ever read 
Reynard the P'ox?’—‘O yes, in¬ 
deed 1 ’— 

‘I thought so. Don’t forget the 

end/ 


INTERLUDE. 

‘What was the end? I am 
ashamed 

Not to remember Reynard’s fate; 

I have not read the book of late ; 
Was he not hanged?^ tlic Poet said. 
The Student gravely shook his 
head, 

And answered : ‘ You (‘xaggerate. 
There was a tournament pro¬ 
claimed, 

And Reynard fought with Isegrlm 
The Wolf, and having vanc|iiished 

him, ^ 

Rose to high honour in the State, 
And Keeper of the Seals was 
named I ^ 

At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

‘ Fight fire with fire, and cruft with 
craft; 

Successful cunning seems to he 
The moral of your tale,’ said lie. 

‘ Mine had a better, and the Jew’s 
Had none at all, that I could see; 
PI is aim was only to amuse/ 





Meanwhile from out its ebon case 
His violin the Minstrel drew, 

And having tuned its strings anew, 
Now held it close in his embrace, 
And poising in his outstretched 
hand 

The bow, like a magician’s wand, 
He paused, and said, with beaming 
face : 

' Last night my story was too long; 
To-day I give you but a song, 

An old tradition of the North; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

I will a little while prelude, 

And from this instrument draw 
forth 

Something by way of overture.’ 

He played; at first the tones were 
pure 

And tender as a summer night, 
The full moon climbing to her 
height, 

The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The flapping of an idle sail; 

And then by sudden and sharp 
delfrees 

The multiplied, wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale; 

A tempest howling through the 
dark, 

A crash as of some shipwrecked 
bark, 

A loud and melancholy wail. 

Such was the prelude to the tale 
Told by the Minstrel; and at 
times 

He paused amid its varying 
rhymes, 

And at each pause again broke in 
The music of his violin, 

With tones of sweetness or of fear, 
Movements of trouble or of calm, 
Creating their own atmosphere; 

As sitting in a church we hear 
Between the verses of the psalm 
The organ playing soft and clear, 
Or thundering on the startled car. 


THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 
THE BALLAD OF CARMILHAN. 

I. 

At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 
Within the sandy bar, 

At sunset of a summer’s day, 
Ready for sea, at anchor lay 
The good ship Valdemar, 

The sunbeams danced upon the 
waves. 

And played along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows 
streamed 

In ripples of golden light, that 
seemed 

The ripple of the tide. 

There^ sat the captain with his 
friends, 

Old skippers brown and hale, 
Who smoked and grumbled o’er 
their grog. 

And talked of iceberg and of fog, 
Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor’s yarn 
About Klaboterman, 

The Kobokl of the sea; a spright 
Invisible to mortal sight, 

Who o’er the rigging ran. 

Sometimes he hammered in the 
hold, 

Sometimes upon the mast, 
Sometimes abeam, sometimes 
abaft, 

Or at the bows he sang and laughed, 
And made all tight and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work, 
And toiled with jovial din ; 

He helped them hoist and reef the 
sails, 

He helped them stow the casks 
and bales, 

And heave the anchor in. 
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Blit woe unto the lazy louts, 

The idlers of the crew; 

Them to torment was his delight, 
And worry them by day and 
night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him who.se mortal eyes 
Klaboterman behold* 

It is a certain sign of death .-. 

The cabin-boy here held his breath, 
He felt his blood run cold. 


XL 


The captain of the Valdemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart. 

^ I should like to see this ship,’ 
said he ; 

‘ I should like to find these Chim¬ 
neys Three, 

That are marked down in the 
chart, 

* I have sailed right over the spot,’ 
he said, 

^ With a good stiffbreeze behind, 

When the sea was blue, and the 
sky was clear,— 

You can fsdlow my course by these 

pin-holes here,-.. 

And never a rock could find.’ 


The jolly skipper paused awhile, 
And then again began ; 

* There is a Hpectre Ship/ c|iiolh 

he, * 

* A of the Dead that sails the 

sea, 

And is called the Carmilhan, 


‘A ghostly ship, with a ghostly 
crew, 

In Uiupesth she appears ; 

And liciore the gale, or against the 


gale, . , 

She sails withmil a rag of sail, 
Without a helmsman steers. 


‘ Hhe haunts the Atlantic north and 
SOIllIl, 

But mostly the mid-sea, 

Where three great rocks rise bleak 
and bare 

lake furnace-chimneys in the air, 
And are citlled the Chimneys 
1 ‘hree, 


* And 111 betide the IiicklesH ship 
I1mt meets the Carmilhan ; 
i )ver her decks the seas will lea|>, 
She must go d«m*n into the deep, 
And perish inotise and mum’ 


And then he swore a dreadful oath, 
He swore by the Kingdoms 
Three, 

That, should he meet the Carmil¬ 
han, 

He would nm her down, although 
he ran 

Right into .Eternity I 


Ail this, while passing to and fro, 
'I'la^ ( abin-boy had heard ; 

He lingt’rt.'d at the door to hear, 
And drank in all with greedy 
ear, 

And pondered every word. 


He was a simple country lad, 

But of a roving mind. 

* U, It must be like heaven/ thought 
he, 

^ Those far-off foreign lands to 
see, 

And fortune seek and find I ’ 


.But in the fo’castle, when he heard 
The mariners blaspheme, 

He thought of home, he thought of 
C„.iod, 

'And his mother under the church¬ 
yard aocl, 

And wished it were a dream* 
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One friend on board that ship had 
he; 

’Twas the Klaboterman, 

Who saw the Bible in his chest, 
And made a sign upon his breast, 
All evil things to ban. 


in. 

The cabin windows have grown 
blank 

As eyeballs of the dead; 

No more the glancing sunbeams 
burn 

On the gilt letters of the stern, 

But on the figure-head ; 

On Vaklemar Victorious, 

Who looketh with disdain 

To see his image in the tide 

Dismembered float from side to 
side, 

And reunite again. 

‘It is the wind,' those skippers 
said, 

‘ That swings the vessel so ; 

It is the wind; it freshens fast, 

'Tis time to say farewell at last, 

'Tis time for us to go.' 

They shook the captain by the 
hand, 

‘ Good luck ! good luck !' they 
cried; 

Each face was like the setting sun, 

As, broad and red, they one by one 

Went o'er the vessel's side. 

The sun went down, the full moon 
rose, 

Serene o'er field and flood ; 

And all the winding creeks and 
bays 

And broad sea-meadows seemed 
ablaze,— 

The sky was red as blood. 


The southwest wind blew fresh and 
fair, 

As fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, o’er the bar, 
With all sail set, the Valdemar 
Went proudly out to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 
As one who walks in dreams ; 

A tower of marble in her light, 

A wall of black, a wall of white, 
The stately vessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy coast 
The lights begin to burn ; 

And now, uplifted high in air, 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 
And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appears, the land is gone, 
The sea is all around ; 

Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 
She steereth through the Sound. 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack 
She flitteth like a ghost; 

By day and night, by night and day, 
She bounds, she flies upon her way 
Along the English coast. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near, 
Cape Finisterre is past; 

Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 
Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight; 

The liquid planets overhead 
Burn brighter nowthe moon is dead, 
And longer stays the night. 


IV. 

And now along the horizon’s edge 
Mountains of cloud uprose, 
Black as with forests underneath, 
Above their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 
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Unseen behind them sank the sun, 
But flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light 
That faded slowly fi'oni the sight 
As blushes from the cheeks 

i'ilack grew the sky,—ail black, all 
black; 

The clouds were everywhere ; 
llierc was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a mysterious sense 
Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Vahiemar 
Was still as still could be ; 

»Save when the dismal ship-bell 
lolled, 

As ever and anon she rolled, 

And lurched into the sea. 

The captain up and down the deck 
\\ ent striding to and fro; 

Now watched the compass at the 
wlieel, 

Now liftetl up his hand to feel 
Which way the wind might blow. 

And now hi* looked up at the sails, 
And now upon ihe deep ; 

In every hhre of his hatne 
lit: felt Ihe storm lief’oia! it eaimg 
lie luid no tlitmght of sileep. 

Eight lirlls! and suddenly abaft, 
With a great riisli of ram, 
Making the cKcan white witii 
spume, 

In darkness like the day doom, 
On tame the hiirricimt% 

The llglitiiing flashed from t;Ioud 
to cloud, 

And rent tim sky in two; 

A jag||«Hl flaiiita a single jet 
Of white lire, like a bayemed, 

That pierced tliei*yel)alls through. 

Ilien ail iirtmnd was tiark again, 
And blacker ihait before; 

Hut in that single flash of light 
He had Ixdteld a fearfyl siglu, 

And thought of the oath he swore* 


For right ahead lay the Ship of the 
I3ead, 

The ghostly Carmilhan ! 

Her masts were stripped, her yards 
were bare, 

And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 
Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 
^ ^ Or clambering up the shrouds ; 
The boatswain’s whistle, the cap¬ 
tain’s hail, 

Were like the piping of the gale, 
And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 
There rose up from the sea, 

As from a foundered ship of stone, 
Three bare and splintered masts 
alone: 

They were the Chimneys Three. 

Ami onward dashed the Valdemar 
And leaped into the dark; 

A denser mist, a colder blast, 

A little shudder, and she had passed 
Right through the Phantom 
Bark. 

She cleft in twain the shadowy 
hulk, 

But c'left it unaware; 

As when, careering to her nest, 
dlu; sea-gull severs with her breast 
d’he unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed; again 
They saw the Carmilhan, 

Whole as before in hull and spar; 
But now on board of the Valdemar 
Stood the Klaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was 
scaled ; 

'i'hey kmnv that death was near; 
Borne prayed who never prayed 
before, 

And some they wept, and some 
they sworc% 

And some were mute with fear* 





Then suddenly there came a shock, 
And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck, 
As she dashed and crashed, a 
hopeless wreck, 

Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, 
the light 

To streak the east began ; 

The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 
Survived the wreck, and only he, 
To tell of the Carmilhan. 


INTERLUDE. 

When the long murmurof applause 
That greeted the Musician’s lay 
Had slowly buzzed itself away, 

And the long talk of Spectre Ships 
That followed died upon their lips 
And came unto a natural pause, 

^ These tales you tell are one and 
all 

Of the Old World,’ the Poet said, 

‘ Flowers gathered from a crumbling 
wall, 

Dead leaves that rustle as they 
fall; 

Let me present you in their stead 
Something of our New England 
earth, 

A tale which, though of no great 
worth, 

Has still this merit, that it yields 
A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made 
bread.’ 

The Student answered: ‘ Be dis¬ 
creet ; 

For if the flour be fresh and sound, 
And if the bread be light and 
sweet, 

* Who careth in what mill ’twas 
ground, 

Or of what oven felt the heat, 


Unless, as old Cervantes said, 

You are looking after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 
You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise; 
All must be new in prose and verse: 
They want hot bread, or something 
worse, 

Fresh every morning, and half 
baked; 

The wholesome bread of yesterday, 
Too stale for them, is thrown away, 
Nor is their thirst with water slaked.’ 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain, 
The Poet’s face, before so gay, 

Was clouded with a look of pain, 
But suddenly brightened up again ; 
And without further let or stay 
He told his tale of yesterday. 


THE POET’S TALE. 

LADY WENTWORTH. 

One hundred years ago, and some¬ 
thing more, 

In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at 
her tavern door, 

Neat as a pin, and blooming as a 
rose, 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her 
furbelows. 

Just as her cuckoo-clock was striking 
nine. 

Above her head, resplendent on 
the sign, 

The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 

In scarlet coat and periwig of flax, 

Surveyed at leisure all her varied 
charms. 

Her cap, her bodice, her white 
folded arms, 

And half resolved, though he was 
past his prime, 
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And rather damaged by the lapse 
of time, 

To fall down at her feet, and to 
declare 

The passion that had driven him 
to despair. 

For from his lofty station he had 
seen 

Stavers, her husband, dressed in 
bottle-green, 

Drive his new Flying Stage-coach, 
four in hand, 

Down the long lane, and out into 
the land, 

And knew that he was far upon 
the way 

To Ipswich and to Boston on the 
Bay! 


Just then the meditations of the 
Earl 

Were interrupted by a little girl, 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected 
hair, 

Eyes full of laughter, neck and 
shoulders bare, 

A thin slip of a girl, like a new 
moon, 

Sure to be rounded into beauty 
soon, 

A creature men would worship and 
adore, 

Though now in mean habiliments 
she bore 

A pail of water, dripping, through 
the street, 

And bathing, as she went, her naked 
feet. 


It was a pretty picture, full of 
grace,— 

The slender fonn, the delicate, thin 
face; 

The swaying motion, as she hurried 
by;^ 

The shining feet, the laughter in 
her eye, 

That o'er her face in ripples gleamed 
and glanced, 


As in her pail the shifting sun 
danced: 

And with uncommon feelin 
delight 

The Earl of Halifax behek 
sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, for he: 
her say 

These words, or thought he d 
plain as clay : 

' O Martha Hilton ! Fie! how 
you go 

About the town half dressed 
looking so! ’ 

At \vf'iich the gipsy laughed, 
straight replied : 

; ^ No matter how I look: I yet 
ride 

In my own chariot, ma'am.' 
on the child 

The J'-arl of H alifax benignly sn 

As with her heavy burden 
passed on, 

Lookedbackjthen turned the cc 
and was gone. 

What next, upon that memo 
day, 

Arrested his attention was a g 

And brilliant equipage, that fla 
and spun, 

The silver harness glittering i: 
sun, 

Outriders with red jackets, lillu 
lank, 

Pounding the saddles as they 
and sank, 

While all alone within the ch, 
sat 

A portly person with three-corn 
hat, 

A crimson velvet coat, head 
in air, 

Gold-headed cane, and nicely ] 
dered hair, 

And diamond buckles sparklin 
his knees, 

Dignified, stately, fiorid, muc 
ease. 
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Onward the pageant swept, and as 
it passed, 

Fair Mistress Stavers courtesied 
low and fast; 

For this was Governor Wentworth, 
driving down 

To Little Harbour, just beyond the 
town,^ 

Where his Great House stood 
looking out to sea, 

A goodly place, where it was good 
to be. 

It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great 
high-road, 

Sequestered among trees, a noble 
pile, 

Baronial and colonial in its style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows every¬ 
where, 

And stacks of chimneys rising high 
in air,— 

Pandaean pipes, on which all winds 
that blew 

Made mournful music the whole 
winter thr®ugh. 

Within, unwonted splendours met 
the eye, 

Panels, and floors of oak, and 
tapestry; 

Carved chimney-pieces, where on 
brazen dogs 

Revelled and roared the Christmas 
fires of logs; 

Doors opening into darkness un¬ 
awares, 

Mysterious passages, and flights of 
stairs; 

And on the walls, in heavy gilded 
frames, 

The ancestral A^entworths with 
Old-Scripturl names. 

Such was the mansion where the 
great man dwelt, 

A widower and childless; and he 
felt 


The loneliness, the uncongenial 
gloom, 

That like a presence haunted every 
room; 

For though not given to weakness, 
he could feel 

The pain of wounds, that ache 
because they heal. 

The years came and the years 
went,—seven in all, 

And passed in cloud and sunshine 
o’er the Hall; 

The dawns their splendour through 
its chambers shed, 

The sunsets flushed its western 
windows red; 

’The snow was on its roofs, the 
wind, the rain; 

Its woodlands were in leaf and bare 
again j 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs 
bloomed and died, 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed 
the tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came 
home from sea, 

And the slow years sailed by and 
ceased to be. 

And all these years had Martha 
Hilton served 

In the Great House, not wholly un¬ 
observed : 

By day, by night, the silver crescent 
grew, 

Though hidden by clouds, her 
light still shining through ; 

A maid of all work, whether coarse 
or fine, 

A servant who made service seem 
divine 1 

Through her each room was fair to 
look upon; 

The mirrors glistened, and the 
brasses shone, 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter 
than before. 
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And now the ceaseless turning of 
the mill 

Of Time, that never for an hour 
stands still, 

Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth 
birthday, 

And powdered his brown hair with 
silver-gray. 

The robin, the forerunner of the 
spring, 

The bluebird with his jocund carol¬ 
ling. 

The restless swallows building in 
the eaves. 

The golden buttercups, the grass, 
the leaves, 

The lilacs tossing in the winds of 
May, 

All welcomed this majestic holi¬ 
day I 

He gave a splendid banquet, served 
on plate, 

Such as became the Governor of 
the State, 

Who represented England and the 
King, 

And was magnificent in every¬ 
thing. 

He had invited all his friends and 
peers,— 

The Pepperels, the Langdons, and 
the Lears, 

The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, 
and the rest; 

For why repeat the name of every 
guest ? 

But I must mention one, in bands 
and gown, 

The rector there, the Reverend 
Arthur Brown 

Of the Established Church; with 
smiling face 

He sat beside the Governor and 
said grace; 

And then the feast went on, as 
others do, 

But ended as none other I e’er 
knew. 


When they had drunk the King, 
with many a cheer, 

The Governor whispered in a ser¬ 
vant’s ear, 

Who disappeared, and presently 
there stood 

Within the room, in perfect woman¬ 
hood, 

A maiden, modest and yet self- 
possessed, 

Youthful and beautiful, and simply 
dressed. 

Can this be Martha Hilton? It 
must be! 

Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other 
she! 

Dowered with the beauty of her 
twenty years, 

How ladylike, how queenlike she 
appears; 

The pale, thin crescent of the days 
gone by 

Is Dian now in all her majesty! 

Yet scarce a guest perceived that 
she was there. 

Until the Governor, rising from his 
chair, 

Played slightly with his ruffles, then 
looked down. 

And said unto the Reverend Arthur 
Brown: 

^ This is my birthday: it shall like¬ 
wise be 

My wedding-day; and you shall 
marry me! ’ 

The listening guests were greatly 
mystified, 

None more so than the rector, who 
replied: 

‘ Marry you ? Yes, that were a 
pleasant task, 

Your Excellency; but to whom? I 
ask.’ 

The Governor answered: ‘ To this 
lady here; ’ 

And beckoned Martha Hilton to 
draw near. 
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She came and stood, all blushes, at 
his side. 

The rector paused. The impatient 
Governor cried: 

‘This is the lady; do you hesitate? 

Then I command you as Chief 
Magistrate.* 

The rector read the service loud 
and clear: 

‘ Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
here,* 

And so on to the end. At his com¬ 
mand 

On the fourth finger of her fair left 
hand 

The Governor placed the ring; and 
that was all: 

Martha was Lady Wentworth of 
the Hall! 


INTERLUDE. 

Well pleased the audience heard 
the tale. 

The Theologian said; ‘ Indeed, 

To praise you there is little need ; 
One almost hears the farmer*s flail 
Thresh out your wheat, nor does 
there fail 

A certain freshness, as you said, 
And sweetness as of home-made 
bread. 

But not less sweet and not less fresh 
Are many legends that I know, 
Writ by the monks of long-ago, 
Who loved to mortify the flesh, 

So that the soul might purer grow, 
And rise to a diviner state; 

And one of these—perhaps of all 
Most beautiful—I now recall, 

And' with permission will narrate; 
Hoping thereby to make axnends 
For that grim tragedy of mine, ^ 
As strong and black as Spanish 
wine, 


I told last night, and wish almost 
It had remained untold, ray friends; 
For Torquemada's awful ghost 
Came to me in ’ the dreams I 
dreamed. 

And in the darkness glared and 
gleamed 

Like a great lighthouse on the 
coast.’ 

The Student laughing said: ‘Far 
more 

Like to some dismal fire of bale 
Flaring portentous on a hill; 

Or torches lighted on a shore 
By wreckers in a midnight gale. 

N 0 matter ; be it as you will, 

Only go forward with your tale.* 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE 

THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL. 

‘ Hadst thou stayed, I must have 
fled! * 

That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone, 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the Monkin deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision. 

Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendour brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian^ 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him thrown. 
Not as crucified and slain. 

Not in agonies of pain, 
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Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the Monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
When he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 
Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 
Lord, he thought, in heaven that 
reignest. 

Who am I, that thus thou dcignest 
I'o reveal thyself to me ? 

Who am 1, that from the centre 
Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 
This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his cxaltJition, 

Loud the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
l■■Ie had never heard l:)efore. 

It was now the appointed liour 
Wlien alike in shine or slmwer, 
Winter’s a*l<I or suinnK;r’s heal, 

'I'o the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and L'une, 
Ail the beggars of IIkj strut 1, 

For their tiaily dole of food 
Dwilt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 
\\1 kj upon his Ijended knee, 

Rapt in sik;nt ecstasy 
Of divinest self-surrender, 

Saw t!ie V^ision and the Splendour, 

Deep distress and liesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 
Should h<; go, or should he stay? 
Should he Rave the pour wait 
Hungry at the <‘onveul gale, 

Till the Vision passed away? 
Should he slight his radiant giU'Sl, 
Slight this visitant e«*lestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 


Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 
Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward ^ear: 

* Do thy duty; that is best; 

Leave unto thy Lord the rest I * 

Straightway to his feet^he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 

Slowly from his cell rleparted, 
Slowly on his errand went. 

At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through^thc iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by; 
Grown familiar with disfavour, 
Grown familiar with the savour 
Of the bread by which men die ! 
Ihit to-day, they knew not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise, 
i ake a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying, 
Thinking (^f the homeless poor, 
What they suffer and eiulure ; 
What we see not, what we se<!; 
And the inward voice was saying : 

* Whatsoever thitig thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
'Phat thou duest unto me !' 

Unto me ! but had the Vision ^ 
Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Chune a mendicant imploring, 
Wfiuld he tlicn have kjn*It adoring, 
<Jr have listemsl with tlerisioig^ 
And iiaveturnedaway with iiialhiiig? 

Thus hisconscieiice put thei|iitnit ion, 
Full idTnniiilesome suggestion, 
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As at length, with hurried pace, 
Towards his cell he turned his fiice, 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck 
feeling 

At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before, 

When_the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had waited his return, 

And he felt his bosom burn, 
roinprehending all the meaning, 
When the iilessed Vision said, 

‘ lladst thou stayed, I iniist have 
fled ! ’ 


INTERLUDE. 

All praised the Legend more or 
less; 

Home liked tlie moral, some the 
verse; 

Some tliought it better, and some 
worse 

Than other legends of the past; 
Ibuil, with ill'Tonceah'd <ii.str<e;s 
At all their e.ivilling, at last 
llie I'heoiogian gravely said : 

Spanish proverb, then, is 
riglit ; 

(‘onsuity<mrfrieiKis on what y(>udo, 
And one will say that it is white,' 
Am! others say that it is red,’ 

And ‘ Amen I * quoth the Spanish 
Jew, 

* Six stories told I We must have 
seven, 

A fluster like the Pleiailes, 

And lo! it happens, as with these, 
That one h missing from our 
iieaveiL : 


Where is the Landlord? Bring 
him here; 

Let the Lost Pleiad reappear.’ 

Thus the Sicilian cried, and went 
h orthwith to seek his missing star, 
Blit did not find him in the bar, 

A place that landlords most fre¬ 
quent, 

Nor yet beside the kitchen fire, 
Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall; 
It was in vain to ask or call, 

There were no tidings of the Squire, 

So he came back with downcast 
head, 

Exclaiming: nVeii, our bashful 
host 

1 Hath surely given up the ghost, 

I Another proverb says the dead 
(.an tell no tales ; and that is true. 
It follows, then, that one of you 
J^lust tell a story in his stead. 

You must; he to the Student saitl, 

^ Wlio kno'w so many of the best, 
And tell them better than the rest,’ 

Straight, by these flattering words 
beguiled, 

The Student, happy as a child 
W hen he is called a little man, 
Assumed the tlouble task imposed, 
Ami witliout inore ado unclosed 
His smiling lips, and thus began. 


THE STUDENT’S SECOND 
TALE, 

THE BARON OF ST, CASTIN'E, 

Baron Castine of St Castine 
Has left hischdteauinthe Pyrenees, 
And sailed across the western seas. 
When he went away from his fair 
demesne 

The birds were building, the woods 
were green; 
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And now the winds of winter blow 
Round the turrets of theoldchateauj 
The birds are silent and unseen, 
The leaves lie dead in the ravine, 
And the Pyrenees are white with 
snow. 

His father, lonely, old, and gray, 
Sits by the fireside day by day, 
Thinking ever one thought of care; 
Through the southern windows, 
narrow and tall, 

The sun shines into the ancient 
hall, 

And makes a glory round his hair. 
The house-dog, stretched beneath 
his chair, 

Groans in his sleep as if in pain, 
Then wakes, and yawns, and sleeps 
again, 

So silent is it everywhere,— 

So silent you can hear the mouse 
Run and rummage along the beams 
Behind the wainscot of the wall; ^ 
And the old man rouses from his 
dreams, 

And wanders restless through the 
house, 

As if he heard strange voices call 

His footsteps echo along the floor 
Of a distant passage, and pause 
awhile; 

He is standing by^ an open door 
Lookin^^ long, with a sad, sweet 
smile, 

Into the room of his absent son. 
There is the bed on which he lay, 
There are the pictures bright and 
gay, 

Horses andbounds and sun-lit seas; 
There are his powder-flask and gun, 
And his hunting-knives in shape of 
a fan; 

The chair by the window where he 
sat, 

With the clouded tiger-skin for a 
mat, 


Looking out on the Pyrenees, 
Looking out on Mount Marbort^ 
And the Seven Valleys of Lavedai 
Ah me ! he turns away and sighs 
There is a mist before his eyes. 

At night, whatever the weather b 
Wind or rain or starry heaven, 
Just as the clock is striking sever 
Those who look from the windov 
see 

The village Curate, with lanlei 
and maid, 

Come through the gateway fro 
the park 

And cross the courtyard damp ar 
dark,— 

A ring of light in a ring of shade 

And now at the old man’s side 1 
stands, 

His voice is cheery, his heart e 
pands, 

He gossips pleasantly, by the bla 
Of the fire of fagots, about old (la> 
And Cardinal Mazarin and 1) 
Fronde, 

And the Cardinal’s nieces fair ai 
fond, 

And what they did, and what tin 
said, 

When they heard his Eminence w. 
dead. 

And after a pause the old mj 
says, 

His mind still coming back agai' 
To tlie one sad thought that haur 
his brain, 

^ Are there any tidings from ov 
sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild Isoy go: 
from me ? ’ 

And the Curate answers, lookii 
down, 

Harmless and docile as a Iam!>, 

‘ Young blood I young blood I 
must so be I ’ 
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And draws from the pocket of liis 1 
gown ^ j 

A handkerchief like an oriflamb, | 
And wipes his spectacles^ and they j 

P^‘^y , I 

Their little game of lansquenet | 

In silence for an hour or so, 

Till the clock at nine strikes loud 
and clear 

From the village lying asleep teiow, 
And across the courtyard, liilo the 
dark 

Of the winding pathway in the 
park, 

Curate and lantern disappear, 

And darkness reigns in the old 
chateau* 

The ship has come back from over 
sea, 

She has been signalled from fjeiow, 
And into the harbour of Uordeaux 
She sails with her gallant company* 
But among them is nowhere seen 
The brave young Baron of St. 
Ca Stine; 

ffe hath tarried behind, I ween, 

In the beautiful land of Aciuiie I 


And the hither ]Ku:e.s to and fro 
'riirough the chambers of the oh I 
chdteau, 

Waiting, waiting to hear tin; hum 
Of wlicels on the road tliat runs 

tielou’, 

Of servants hurrying,' here and ; 

there, 

The voice in the courtyard, the step 
^on the stair, 

Waiting fi^r some one who doth not 
coiiie I 

But letters there are, which the old 
man reads 

To the Curate, when he comes at 
night, 

Word by word, m an acolyte 
Repeats his prayers and tells his 
beads; 


I.etters full of the rolling sea, 

Fill! of a young nian^s joy to be 
Abroad, in the world, alone and free; 
Full of adventures and wonderful 
scenes, 

Of hunting the deer through forests 
vast 

In the royal grant of Pierre du 
(last ; 

Of nights ^ in the tents of the 
Tarratines; 

Of I^iadocawando the Indian chieh 
And his daughters, glorious as 
cfuecns, 

And beautiful beyond belief; 

And so soft the tones of their native 
tfunguc, 

The words are not spoke.!!, they are 
sung! 

And the Curate listens, and smiling 

says: 

* Ah yes, dear friend i in oiir young 
clays 

We should have liked to hunt the 
deer 

All day amid those forest scenes, 
And to sleep in the tents of the 
Tarratines; 

But nrnv it is better sitting here 
Within four walls, and without the 
fear 

Of losing our hearts to Indian 
ciiieens ; 

For man is lire and w««nan is tow, 
And the homebody comes and 
begins to blowd 

*rhcn a gleam of dialrust and vague 
mirmiso 

hhlncm In the father's gentle eyes, 
As firelight on a window-pane 
(dimmers and vanishes again; 

But naught he answers; he only 

sighs, 

And for a moment bow^s his head ; 
Then, as their custom is, they play 
Their link game of hinsc|ucnet, 
And anal her day h with the dead* 
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Another day, and many a day 
And many a week and month 
depart, 

When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey, 
And strikes and tears the old man’s 
heart. 

Lo! the young Baron of St. Castine, 
Swift as the wind is, and as wild, 
Has married a dusky Tarratine, 
Has marriedMadocawando’s child! 

The letter drops from the father’s 
hand; 

Though the sinews of his heart are 
wrung, 

He utters no cry, he breathes no 
prayer, 

No malediction falls from his 
tongue; 

liut his stately figure, erect and 
grand, 

Bends and sinks like a column of 
sand 

In the whirlwind of his great 
despair. 

Dying, yes, dying! His latest 
breath 

Of parley at the door of death 
Is a blessing on his wayward son. 
Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest; 
No longer he waits for any one. 

For many a year the old chiteau 
Lies tenantless and desolate ; 

Rank grasses in the courtyard grow, 
About its gables caws the crow; 
Only the porter at the gate 
Is left to guard it, and to wait 
The coming of the rightful heir; 
No other life or sound is there; 

No more the Curate comes at 
night, 

No more is seen the unsteady light, 
Threading the alleys of the park; 
The windows of the hall are dark, 
The chambers dreary, cold, and 
bare I 


At length, at last, when the wint« 
is past. 

And birds are building, and wooc 
are green, 

With dying skirts is the Cura' 
seen 

Speeding along the woodland wa; 
Humming gaily, ^ No day is £ 
long 

But it comes at last to vesper-soni’ 
He stops at the porter’s lodge t 
say 

That at last the Baron of S 
Castine 

Is coming home with his India 
queen, 

Is coming without a week’s delay 
And all the house must be swe| 
and dean, 

And all things set in good array! 
And the solemn porter shakes h 
head; 

And the answer he makes is 
^ Lackaday ! 

We will see, as the blind ina 
said! ’ 

Alert since first the day begaui 
The cock upon the village cluirdi 
Looks northward from his air 
jierch, 

As if beyoml the ken of man 
To see the ships come sailing on, 
And pass the Isle of Oleron, 

And pass the Tower of Cordouan 

In the church below is cold in cla 
The heart that would have leaf^e 
for joy 

O tender heart of truth and trust!. 

To see the coming of that day ; 
In the church below the lips ar 
dust; 

Dust are the hands, and dust th 
feet, 

That would have been bo swift t 
meet 

The coming of that wayward boy. 
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At night the front of the old chateau 
Isa blaze of light above and below; 
There's a sound of wheels and 
hoofs in the street, 

A cracking of whips, and scamper 
of feet, 

Bells are ringing, and horns are 
blown, 

And the Baroxi hath come again to 
his own. 

The Curate is waiting in the hall, 
Most eager and alive of all 
To welcome the Baron and 
Baroness; 

But his mind is full of vague 
distress, 

For he hath read in Jesuit books 
Of those children of the wilderness, 
And now, good, simple man ! he 
looks 

To see a painted siivage stride 
Into the room, with shoulders bare, ! 
And eagle feathers in her hair, ^ 
And around her a robe of panther’s i 
hide. 


They lie so warm and soft and still, 
Like birds half hidden in a nest, 
Trustful, and innocent of ilL 
And ah 1 he cannot believe his ears 
When her melodious voice he hears 
Speaking his native Gascon tongue; 
The words she utters seem to be 
Part of some poem of Goudouli, 
They are not spoken, they are sung! 
And the Baron smiles, and says, 
^You see, 

I told you but the simple truth; 
Ah, you may trust the eyes of 
youth! ’ 

IJown in the village day ].)y day 
The people gossip in their way, 
And stare to see the Baroness pass 
On Sunday morning to early Mjiss ; 
And when she kneeieth down to 
pray, 

They wonder, and whisper to¬ 
gether, and say, 

^ Surely this is no heathen lass ! ’ 
And in course of time they learn U) 
bless 


Instead, he beholds with secret 
shame 

A form of beauty tmdefmed, 

A loveliness without a name. 

Not of degree, but more of kind; 
Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall, 
But a new mingling of them all. 
Yes, beautiful beyond belief, 
Transfigured and transfused, he 
sees 

The lady of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 

Beneath the shadow of her hair 
The gold-bronze cedour of the skin 
Seems lighted by a fire within, 

As when a burst of sunlight shines 

Beneath a sombre grove of pjnes,.. 

A dusky splendtair in tlic air, 

Tlte tw<^ small hands, that now are 
pressed 

in Ins, seem made to be caressed, 


The Baron and the Baroness, 

And in course of time the Curate 
learns 

A secret so dreadful, that by turns 

He is ice and fire, he freezes and 
burns, 

llie Baron at confession hath said, 

That though this w<unan be his 
wife, 

He hath wed her as the Indians 
wed, 

ile hath bought her for a gun and 

a knife ! 

And the Curate replies : ^ O pro- 
fliimte, 

<) J^rodigai Son 1 return once more 

'fo the open arms and the open 
door 

(, ,)f the ( .’hurch, or ever it be too late. 

Thank God, thy father did not live 

To see what he could not forgive; 
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On thee, so reckless and perverse, 
He left his blessing, not his curse. 
But the nearer the dawn the darker 
the night. 

And by going wrong all things come 
right; 

Things have been mended that 
were worse. 

And the worse, the nearer they are 
to mend. 

For the sake of the living and the 
dead, 

Thou shalt be wed as Christians 
wed, 

And all things come to a happy 
endJ 

O sun, that followest the night, 

In yon blue sky, serene and pure, 
And pourest thine impartial light 
Alike on mountain and on moor, 
Pause for a moment in thy course, 
And bless the bridegroom and the 
bride ! 

0 Gave, that from thy hidden 
source 

In yon mysterious mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way alone, 
And leaping down its steps of 
stone, 

Along the meadow-lands demure 
Stealest away to the Adorn*, 

Pause for a moment in thy course 
To bless the bridegroom and the 
bride ! 

The choir is singing the matin song, 
The doors of the church are opened 
wide, 

The people crowd, and press, and 
throng 

To see the bridegroom and the 
biide. 

They enter and pass along the 
nave; 

They stand upon the father’s 
grave ; 

The bells are ringing soft and 
slow; 


The living above and the dead 
below 

Give their blessing on one and 
twain; 

The warm wind blows from the 
hills of Spain, 

The birds are building, the leaves 
are green, 

And Baron Castine of St. Castine 

Hath comeat last to his own again. 


FINALE, 

^ Nunc plauditer the Student 
cried, 

When he had finished; * now ap¬ 
plaud, 

As Roman actors used to say 
At the conclusion of a play ; * 

And rose, and spread his hands 
abroad, 

And smiling bowed from side to 
side, 

As one who beinrs the palm away. 
And generous was the applause and 
loud, 

But less for him than for the sun, 
That even as the tale was tlone 
Burst from its canopy of cloud, 
And lit the landscape with the blaze 
Of afternoon on autumn days, 

And filled the room with light, and 
made 

The fire of logs a painted shade* 

A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud and 
shrill; 

The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak-trees shouted as it passed, 
And straight, as if by fear 
possessed, 

The cloud encampment mi the hill 
Broke up, and fiiitiering Hag and 
tent 

Vanished into the firmament, 
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And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain. 

Only far up in the blue sky 
A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 
Suffused with a feint Alpine glow, 
Was heaped together, vast and 
high, 

On which a shattered rainbow hung, 
Not rising like the ruined arch 
Of some aerial aqueduct, , 

But like a roseate garland plucked i 


I From an Olympian god, and flung 
j Aside in his triumphal march. 

j Like prisoners from their dungeon 
gloom, 

Like birds escaping from a snare, 

Like schoolboys at the hour of 
play, 

All left at once the pent-up room, 

And rushed into the open air; 

And no more tales were told that 
day. 


PART IIL 


PRELUDE. 

The evening came ; the golden 
vane 

A moment in the sunset glancet!, 

Then darkened, and then gleamed 
apiin, 

As from the east the moon 
advanced 

And touched it with a softer Hglit; 

While underneath, with flowing 
mane, 

Upon the sign the Red I"iors€ 
pranced, 

And galloped forth into the night. 

But brighter tlian tlie afternoon 

That followed the dark day of rain, 

And brighter than the golden vane 

That ^glistened in the rising moon, 

Within the ruddy firelight 
f learned; 

And every separate window-pane, 

Backed by the outer darkness, 
showed 

A mirror, where the flamelets 
gleamed 

And flickered to and fro, and 
seemed 

A Ixmfire lighted in the road 


I Amid the hospitable glow, 

Like an old actor on the stage, 
With the uncertain voice of age, 
The singing chimney chanted low 
The homely songs of long ago. 

The voice that Ossian heard ■€>£ 
I yore, 

i When midnight winds were in his 
hall; 

A ghostly and appealing call, 
j A sound of days that are no more I 
' And dark as Ossian sat the Jew, 

, And listened to the sound, and 
I knew 

I The passing of the airy hosts, 
j llte gray and misty cloud of ghosts 
j In their interminable flight; 

’ And listening muttered in his 
beard, 

With accent indistinct and weird, 

I *Who are ye, children of the 
; Night?* 

Beholding his mysterious face, 
j * Tell me/ the gay Sicilian said, 
j * Why was it that in breaking bread 
1 At supper,you bent down your head 
I And, musing, paused a little space, 

' As one who says a silent grace ? * 
.25 P 3 ^ 
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The itw replied, nith hokniin air, j 
«i bald tlie Maiiii h.eaiik piayer. ^ ; 
It was his faithr- fierhaps 
mine,. 

That life in all iln forms is one, 

And that its seeret coiKhiils run 
Unseen, but in unbroken liiie, 

From the great foiHit.iiii*head 
divine, 

Throiigh man ami heiisl, lliioiigh 
gniiii and grass. 

IloweVr wc siruggk, strive, and 
cry, 

Frr»m death there ran bi*. iKuravipe, 
And no t!s«i|>c from life, alas ! 
Because we riiniml dic% but pass 
From one into mioihrr shape ; 

It is but Into life wc dita 

* Therefore the Maiiiclniaii «dd_ 

This prayer on breaking 

hreaef. 

Best he with hanly hand or knife 
Might woimd t!ic iiKarcrnilt?d lili% 
The Mttii in things that wr i all dead: 
** I <lid licit reap iheui did not bind 
tliec, 

I dul not llirash theCtdid not grind 
thf‘f\ 

Kor «iid I in the ovrii bake flat: ! 

It Willi mil i| it iiiiiilher 
liki tliew things unto ttiei, O 
brothert 

I only have thcei litdcl tliec, hmik 
ihw I ” ^ 

*l’hat liird» have iiotik I crai'i loii* 
cede/ 

The fioft iTiftl, wiili glowing 

cliteks; 

* Hic flot ks limt from their beds ol 

reed 

Uprising noilh or soiitinvaid ily» 
And ffyiriK write upon I hr ‘-by 
The liiforkeil teller oi the «hrrk^. 
As hath been wild by Kiiirlhii; 

All birdi lImt idiig m' i hirp or iiy, 
ITtm tliose iiiigriiiory li.iinte, 

The minor |m»ts til the aii, 


llio plover, peep, and &aiid<frling, 
Thai hardly can ht* said to sing, 
Ihit pipe along the barren s»i«ds, 

All tlicsc have soiite akin to otirs ; 
Ho hath the lovely rauj of flowers: 
Thus much I graiib but nothing 
more. 

The riisly liiiiges of a door 
Are not ali\e beraiise they «reak ; 
Tld'^ i himiiry, with its dieaiy roar, 
lliea* I,it fling windows, do not 
speak ! * 

*’fo iitr they speak,’ the Jew 
ref'jlied: 

*Aiid ill tlie seuiid.-. that ..jiik and 
soar, 

I hear the voieeof a tide 
Hi.il bleaks upon an imktiowii 
shore! ^ 

IfiU’i! llw Sii iliiiii iiilrilrrrd . 

* I1iat was your dmitii, ilirm a 
timed 

A iiioiiiriil situr, »il!i ryrs hal!- 
riosrd, 

Ami liiiiiiiiiiirci soiiirliiiiii: in 
i rat'd/ 

11ie Hebrew? wiiiinL .iiid aii.iwrifob 
* Nay ; 

Not lliat, Iml soiiwiliiiig vriy lirat. 
lake, and yrl iiol tlw saiiic, may 
srrm 

11i«: vision of my waking ilfram ; 
ilefore it wholly dies away. 

Listen to ii», i4ImI you »l»Il heat/ 

THE SPAIIISII JEW'S TALE. 

KIN'o HolSiVluN, Ittdiiie bis paloc 
gate 

At ovriiiiig, tui the piPrlorui Ic.r 
.srililr 

W.n walking with »4 t^i.tiign lrf?itt 
flir I 4 4, 

Allayed in lu ii aitHo as for 4lrA4, 
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he mightyRunjeet-Sing,a learned 
man, 

IIcl Kajah of the realms of Hin- 
dostan. 

i^d as they walked the guest 
'became aware 

f a white figure in the twilight air, 
a-zing intent, as one who with 
surprise 

is form and features seemed to 
recognise; 

ad in a whisper to the king he 
said: 

Vhat is yon shape, that, pallid as 
the dead, 

Watching me, as if he sought to 
trace 

L the dim light the features of my 
face 

he king looked, and replied : * I 
know him well; 
jis the Angel men call Azrael, 

Is the Death Angel; what hast 
thou to fear ? * 

ltd the guest answered : * Lest he 
should come near, 
ad speak to me, and take away 
my breath! 

ive me from A^rael, save me from 
^ death; 

king, that hast dominion o’er the 
wind, 

xl it arise and bear me hence to 
Xnd.’ 

ETie king gazed upward at the 
^ crioudless sky, 

liispcred a word, and raised his 
hand on higli, 

ad to I the signet-ring of chryso- 
prase 

n his uplifted finger seemed to 
blaze 

1 th hidden fire, and rushing from 
the west 

liere came a mighty wind, and 
seized the guest 


And lifted him from earth, and on 
they passed, 

His shining gariiients streaming in 
the blast, 

A silken banner o’er the walls up- 
reared, 

A purple cloud, that gleamed and 
disappeared. 

Then said the Angel, smiling : ‘if 
this man 

Be Rajah Runjeet-Sing of liiado- 
stan, ^ 

Thou hast done well in listening to 
his prayer; 

I was upon my way to seek him 
there.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

‘ 0 Edrkhi, forbear to-night 
Your ghostly legends of affright, 
And let the lldmiid rest in peace ; 
Spare us your dismal tales of death 
That almost take away one’s l)reath; 
So doing, may your tribe increase.’ 

Thus the Sicilian said ; then went 
And on the spinet’s rattling keys 
Played Marianina, like a breeze 
From Maples and the Southern 
seas, 

That brings us the delicious scent 
Of citron and of orange trees, 

And memories of soft days of case 
At Capri and Amalfi spent* 

‘ Not so,’ the eager Poet said ; 

‘ At least, not so before I tell 
The story of my Azrael, 

An angel mortal as ourselves, 
Which in an ancient tome I found 
Upon a convent’s dusty sliejves, 
Chained with an iron chain, and 
bound 

In parchment, and with clasps of 
brass, 
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Lest from its prison, sonic dark day, 
It might be stolen or steal away, 
While the good friars were singing 
mass. 

* It is a talc of Charlemagne, 

When like a thunder-cloud, that 

lowers 

And sweeps from mountain-crest 
to coast, 

With lightning flaming thiongh its 
showers, 

llesw<*f)ta< roHSthe Lombard plain, 
Beleaguering with his warlike train 
Bavia, the country’s prkie and 
boast, 

The City of the lliiiulred Towers/ 
Thus licralcied the tak !)egan, 

And llius ill sober measure ran. 


THE FOETUS TALE. 

laiAKLKMAtaMv. 

CH.oKg tlit‘ Dane aiii.1 Desiderio, 

King of the Luiiibarda, o« a lofty 
tower 

Blood Kiwing northward tfer iht: 
rolling pkiiift, 

!.ctg«e after league of Iwirvests, to 
the foot 

i)i the snow-crcsicci Al|i«, and s iw 
approach 

A mighty army, throiiging all the 
roads 

That led into the city. And the 
King 

Baiil iisUo Olger, who had paH.«d 
his yoiifii 

As liohtage at the itiiiit of France, 
and knew 

Tiii Kmocfork form mid fare : 
* l» Cmarleiiiagm: 

Among that lioitt?^ And edgrr 
aiuiwercd # * Mo/ 


And still the innumeralile miihitiide 

Flow'cd onward and increased, until 
the King 

Cried in anuwemeni: ^ Burely 

Charlemagne 

Is coming in the midst of all these 
knights! ^ 

And Olger answered slowly; * No; 
not yet; 

lie will not amic so soon/ Then 
much disturbed 

King De.sidcrio askcil: * Wh.il 

shall wc do, 

If he approach with a alill grttairr 
army ? ® 

And Olger answered: *\Vlit:u he 
Hhiill appear, 

You will lieliolcl what maimer cd 
man he is; 

Hut what will then tefall m 1 kumv 
not/ 

Then ciiiiic the giiard that never 
knew repicM*, 

The Hiilatiiii;* of Frame; and at 
the sight 

The l.oiiibard King i/cnouii with 
terror i rini : 

* Thin iimni!«- i'hiirleiiiiiKiir ! * and 
an lii’fore 

Did i dger aiii^wer : * No ; ii*it yrl, 
not yel/ 

And tlieii ap|«iir«l in paimpiy 
coiiifilete 

The Hiaimps and tli« Alikrta ami 
ilic ITieils 

Of the imi^rkil tJiiificl, aiicl llir 
Counti p 

And Desidcrio no more cm 
dtire 

llie light of clay, nor yri ciicouiiier 
ikafli, 

Hut sobbed iiloiid iwiil naid : * Liii 
iliwii 

Aiitl hide m in the bononi iif ilic. 
farihj 

Far ffoiii tiw niKlil and anger id 

fi III© 
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So terrible as this ! ’ And Olger 

said : 

‘ When you behold the harvests in 
the fields 

Shaking^ with fear, the Po and the 
Ticino 

Lashing the city walls with iron 
waves, 

Then may you know that Charle¬ 
magne is come/ 

And even as he spake, in the north¬ 
west, 

Lo I there uprose a black and 
threatening cloud, 

Out of whose bosom fliished the 
light of arras 

Upon the people pent up in the city; 

A light more terrible than any dark¬ 
ness ; 

And Charlemagne appeared a 
!^Ian of Iron ! 

His helmet was of iron, and his 
gloves 

Of iron, and his breastplate and 
his greaves 

And tassets were of iron, and his 
shield. 

In his left hand he held an iron 
spear, 

In his right hand his swoial in¬ 
vincible. 

The horse he rode on hail the 
strength of iron, 

And colour of iron. All wlio went 
before him, 

beside him and behind him, his 
whole host, 

Were armed with iron, and their 
hearts within them 

Were stronger than the armour 
that they wore. 

The fields and all the roads were 
filled witli iron, 

And points of iron glistened in the 
sun 

And shed a terror through the dly 
streets. 


This at a single glance Olger the 
Dane 

Saw from the tower, and turning to 
the King 

Exclaimed in haste: ^ Behold ! this 
is the man 

You looked for with such eager¬ 
ness! ^ and then 

Fell as one dead at Desiderio’s feet. 


INTERLUDE. 

Well pleased all listened to the 
tale, 

That drew, the Student said, its 
pith 

And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of some one with an iron flail; 

Or that portentous Man of Brass 
Hephtestus made in days of yore, 
Who stalked about the Cretan 
shore, 

And saw the ships appear and pass, 
And threw stones at the Argonauts, 
Being filled with indiscriminate ire 
That tangled and perplexed his 
thoughts; 

But, like a hospitable host, 

When strangers landed on the coast, 
Heated himself red-hot with fire, 
And hugged tliem In his arms, and 
pressed 

Their bodies to his burning breast. 

Tlie Poet answered : ^ No, not thus 
The legeml rose ; it sprang at first 
Out of the hunger and the thirst 
In ail men for the marvellous. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 
I’he imagimition of mankind, 

And this ideal to the mind 
Was truer than historic fact. 
Fancy enlargcMl and nmltipruMl 
lira terrors of tlie .awful name 
(If Charlemagne, till he Ixanme 
Armipotent in every act, 
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And, clothed in mystery, appeared 
Not what men saw, but what they 
feared. 

Besides, unless my memory fail. 
Your some one with an iron flail 
Is not an ancient myth at all, 

Ihit comes much later on the 
scene 

As Talus in the Faerie Qiieene, 

The iron gfoom of Artegall, 

Who threshed out felsehood and 
deceit, 

And truth upheld, and righted 
wrong, 

As was, as is the swallow, fleet, 

And as the lion is, was strong/ 

The Theologian said : * Perchance 
Your chronicler in writing this 
Had in his mind the Anabasis, 
Where Xenophon describes the 
advance 

Of Artaxerxes to the figlit; 

At first the low gray cloud of dust, 
And then a]>laekness o’er the fields 
As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Hien flash of brazen armour liriglit, 
And ranks of men, mid sfiears u[)« 
thrust, 

Bowmen and troops with wi<'ker 
shields, 

And €av«alry equipped in wliite, 

And chariots ranged in front of 
these 

With scythes upon their axle-trees/ 

To this the Student answered: 
‘Well, 

I also have a tale to tell 
Of Charlemagne; a tale tliat throws 
A softer light, more tinged with 
rose, 

Than your grim apparition cast 
Upon the darkness of tlu? ]>ast. 
idsten, and hear in English rhyme 
What the good Monk of I.auresheim 
(lives as the gossip his tinu*, 

In medimval Latin prose/ 
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THE STUDENT*S TALE. 

EMMA AND EGINHAEB. 

When Alcuin taught the sons of 
Charlemagne, 

In the free schools of Aix, how 
kings should reign, 

And with them taught the children 
of the poor 

How subjects should be patient and 
endure, 

He touched the lips of some, as 
lie St befit, 

With honey from the loves of Holy 
Writ; ^ 

Others intoxicated with the wine 

Of ancient history, sweet hut less 
divine *, 

Some with the wholesome fruits of 
grammar fed; 

Others with mysteries of the stars 
o’erlicad, 

That hang suspendedin the vaulted 
sky 

Like lamps in some fair fialace 
and high. 

In sooth, it was a pleasant sight to 
sc!e 

That Saxon monk, with hood and 
rosary, 

With inkhorn at his liell, and |xjii 
and book, 

And mingled love and reverence 
in his look, 

Or hear the cloister am! Ilie rotirt 
repeat 

The measured footfalls, of liis t;an- 
<lalled feel, 

Or watch hitn witli the pupils of 
llis schonl, 

("kmlle of .s])eef:h, lait al,isolutc* of 

rule. 

Among them, always curliest in 
his plar<‘, 

Was Elginliard, a youth of F.raiiki!ili 
rai’e, 






Whose face was bright with Hashes 
that forerun 

The splendours of a yet unrisen 
sun. 

To him all things were possible, 
and seemed 

Not what he had accomplished, 
but had dreamed, 

And what were tasks to others were 
his play, 

The pastime of an idle holiday. 

Smaragdo, Abbot of St. Michael’s, 
said, 

With many a shrug and shaking of 
the head, 

Surely some demon must possess 
the lad, 

Who showed more wit than ever 
schoolboy had. 

And learned his Trivium thus with¬ 
out the rod; 

But Alcuin said it was the grace of 
God. 

Thus he grew up, in Logic point- 
device, 

Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhe¬ 
toric nice; 

Science of Numbers, Geometric 
art, 

And lore of Stars, and Music knew 
by lieart; 

A Minnesinger, long before the 
limes 

Of those who sang their love in 
Suablan rhymes. 

The I'Cmperor, when he heard this 
good report 

Of Eginhard much biiKKed about 
the court, 

Said to himself, *l'his stripling 
seems to be 

Purposely sent into the world for 

fie slial! Iiecome 'my scribe, and 
shall be schooled 


In all the arts whereby the world 
is ruled,’ 

Thus did the gentle Eginhard attain 

To honour in the court of Charle¬ 
magne ; 

Became the sovereign’s favourite, 
his right hand, 

So that his fame was great in all 
the land, 

And all men loved him for his 
modest grace 

And comeliness of figure and of 
face. 

An inmate of the palace, yet re¬ 
cluse, 

A man of books, yet sacred from 
abuse 

Among the armed knights with spur 
on heel, 

The tramp of horses and the clang 
of steel; 

And as the Emperor promised he 
was schooled 

In all the arts by which the world 
is ruled. 

But the one art supreme, whose 
law is fate, 

The Emperor never dreamed of 
till loo late. 

Home from her convent to the 
palace came 

The lovely Princess ICmma, whose 
sweet name, 

Whispered by seneschal or sung by 
bard, 

Had often touched the soul of 
Eginhard. 

He saw her from his window, as in 
state 

She came, by knights attended 
through the gate; 

He saw her at the banquet of that 
day, 

Fresh as the morn, and beautiful 
as May; 

He saw her in the garden, as she 
strayed 
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Among the flowers of summer with 
her maid, 

And said to him, ^ O Eginhard, 
disclose 

The meaning and the mystery of 
the rose ; ^ 

And trembling he made answer: 

‘ In good sooth, 

Its mystery is love, its meaning 
youth! ’ 

How can I tell the signals and the 
signs 

By which one heart another heart 
divines ? 

How can I tell the many thousand 
ways 

By which it keeps the secret it 
betrays ? 

O mystery of love! O strange 
romance! 

Among the Peers and Paladins of 
France, 

Shining in steel, and prancing on 
gay steeds, 

Noble by birth, yet nobler by great 
deeds, 

'Fhe Ih'incess Emma ha<l no w^ords 
nor looks 

But for tills clerk, this man of 
thought and !)C)oks, 

The summer passed, the autumn 
came; the stalks 

Of lilies blackened in the garden 
walks; 

The leaves fell, russet-golden am! 
blood-red, 

Love-letters thought the poet 
fancy-led, 

Or Jove descending in a shower of 
gold 

Into the lap of Danae of old; 

For poets cherish many a strange 
conceit, 

And love transmutes all nature by 
its heat* 


No more the garden lessons, nor 
the dark 

And hurried meetings in the 
twilight park; 

But now the studious lamp, and 
the delights 

Of firesides in the silent winter 
nights, 

And watching from his window 
hour by hour 

The light that burned in Princess 
Emma’s tower. 

At length one night, while musing 
by the fire, 

Overcome at last by his insane 
desire,— 

For what will reckless love not do 
and dare ?— 

He crossed the court, and climbed 
the winding stair, 

With some feigned message in the 
Emperor’s name; 

But when he to the lady’s presence 
came 

He knelt clown at her feet, until 
she laid 

Her hand upon him, like a naked 
bia<le, 

And whispered in his ear: * Arise, 
Sir Knight, 

To my heart’s level, O my heart’s 
delight.’ 

And there he lingered till the 
crowing cock, 

The Alectryon of the farmyard and 
the flock, 

Sang his aubade with lusty voice 
and clear, 

To tell the sleeping world that 
dawn was near. 

And then they parted; but at 
parting, lo I 

They saw the palace court yard 
white with snow, 

And, placid as a nun, the incioii on 
liigh 
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Ciazing from cloudy cloisters of the 
sky. 

* Alas ! ’ he said, * how hide the 
fatal line 

Of footprints leading from thy door 
to mine, 

And none returning ! ’ Ah, he little 
knew 

What woman’s wit, when put to 
proof, can do! 

That night the Emperor, sleepless 
with the cares 

And troubles that attend on state 
affairs, 

Had risen before the dawn, and 
musing gazed 

Into the silent night, as one amazed j 

To see the calm that reigned o’er 
all supreme, 

When his own reign was but a 
trouljled dream. 

The UKHin lit up the gables cap|Kid 
with snow, 

And the white roofs, and half the 
court Ixdow, 

And he beh<*Id a form, that seemed 
to cower 

Beneath a burden, come from 
Emma’s tower, - - 

A w(.mtan, wlio tipon her shoulders 
bore 

C'krk Eginhard t<» his own private 
door, 

Andtlwm rtUurma! in haste, but still 
essayed 

'Bo tread the footprint!> she herself 
had made; 

Aatl as «he passtu! across the 
liKtitecI spare, 

The Kinpewr saw his climgliter 
Emma’s fare! 

He started not; lit* did not speak 
or moan, 

But Mftiiiecl as one whi> hath been 
turned ti? stone; 


Out of his trance of pain, till 
morning broke, 

Till the stars faded, and the moon 
went down, 

And o’er the towers and steeples of 
tile town 

Came the gray daylight; then the 
sun, wiio took 

The empire of the world with 
sovereign look, 

Suffusing with a soft and golden 
flow 

All the dead landscape in its shroud 
of snow, 

Touching w^ith flame the tapering 
chapel spires, 

Windows and roofs, ami smoke of 
household fires, 

And kindling park and palace as 
he came ; 

The stork’s nest on the chimney 
seemed in flame. 

And thus he stood till Eginhard 
appeared, 

Demure and modest with his 
comely !>eard 

And flowing flaxen tresses, come 
to ask, ' 

As was his wont, the day’s ap¬ 
pointed task. 


ll'ie l*hn|)eror looketl upon him 
with a smile, 

I Anci gently said : ‘ My son, wait 

I yet a whih‘ ; 

. 'Hiis hour my council meets U|xm 
some great 

And v<?ry urgent business of the 
state. 

Come back within the hour. ('In 
thy return 

l‘he work aji|Kunted for thee shalt 
thou learn,’ 

I Having dismisset! tins ggdiant 
IVoubadour, 


Ami stfKHi there like a siatuet, nor i He summoned straight his council, 


awoke 


and secure 
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And steadfast in Ids purpose, from 
the tlirone 

All the adventure of the ni|4hl made 
known; 

Then asked for sentenre; and willi 
ea^er hnsilh 

Some answered lianiKlimeni, and 
others derilh. 

I'hen spake the kinir: ^ Your 

sentenc-e is not mine ; 

Life is^the gift of Ch«h and is 
ilivine ; 

Kor from these paLiee walls shall 
erne depart 

Who carries siirh a serret in his 
heart'; 

My lK‘tter judgment lannts another 
way. 

thHxl Alenin, I remember how one 
clay 

When my Pepino asked you/nVhat 
jye men ? , 

You wrote upon his tablets with 
ycHir pen, 

(hirsts of the grave and travidlers 
that pass ! ’* ^ 

d1d» being Inn* of all men, w‘f%pdas! 

bring all fashioned ol the selfsaim* 
ciiist, 

Let IIS l>e inereifiil an well m just ; 

Tldw passing' travelh^r, mho hath 
littileii away 

The brightest jewel of my cTown 
to-day, 

Shall of himself the preeiems gem 
restore:; 

By giving it, I make it mine onre 
niorcn 

Over tliose fatal hiotprinlH I wit! 
throw 

My ermine mantle like aimllier 
snow.* 

I’hen Isgitihitrd wan siimimmisi to 
the half 

And entered, and in prc'ierire c»f 
them ail, 


'file Emperor said : *My son, for 
thou to me 

Hast been a son, and evermore 
shalt be, 

Long hast thou served thy 
sovereign, and thy ze;d 

Pleads to me with imporliinate 
appcsil, 

While I have been forgetful to 
rec|tiitc 

'Fhy s«‘rvic:e and affeelion as was 

right. 

But now the hour Is romr, when I, 
thy Lord, 

Will t-rown lliy love with siieli 
supremo reward, 

A gift so preeioiis kings have 
striven in vain 

'fo win it from the liaiwhi of 
CdiaiiemagneF 

Then sprang the portals of I lie 
diamber wide, 

And Prinress Kmma entered, in 
the pride 

Of birlli and beauty, tlial in pari 
oh'iTiime 

'file « onsrioiis terror and llie liliiiili 
of siiaiiie. 

And iIm! good Isinperor lose tip 
from Ids thrmie, 

And l.ikiiig her wddte band willdri 
Ids own 

Filmed it in EgiiihariFii, mill ?iaid - 
* My son, 

This b the gift tliy roiwlatit aai 
hiilh won; 

Tims I repay till! royal debt I mve, 

And rover up ilie fdoipimls in ttic 
stiowd 


INTERIL1I0R 

Tili-s ran the BliideriP^i pltaiafil 
rliyiiie 

Of and hwe ftiid yoiitli; 

Some duiitiied its Idiiliirh' triilli* 
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But while they cloiibtedj never¬ 
theless 

Saw in it gleams of truthfulness, 
And thanked the I^Tonk of I^aures- 
heini. 

This they discussed in various 
mood; 

Then in the silence that ensued 
Was heard a sharp and sudden 
sound 

As of a bowstring snapped in air; 
And the Musician with a bound 
Sprang up in terror from his chair, 
And for a moment listening stood, I 
Then strode across the room, and 
found 

His dear, his darling violin 
Still lying safe asleep within 
Its little cradle, like a child 
That gives a sudden cry of pain, 
And wakes to fall asleep again ; 

And as he looked at it and smiled, 
By the uncertain light beguiled, 
Despair! two strings were broken 
in twain. 

Whih^ all lamented and made moan, 
With many a sympathetic word 
Ah if the loss had been their own, 
Deeming the tones they might have 
heard 

Swec^ter than theylnui heard Ixffore, 
'I’hey saw the l,andl<u'<l at tise duor, 
The misning man,th<‘ portly Scpnre! 
He had nut cuitered, hut he sUnxl 
With bnth anus full of seasoia/d 
wood, 

To feed the iniicli-devouriny; fire, 
That like a lion in a c’uge 
Laslied its kmg tail am! roared with 
rage. 

The missing man I Alu yes, ilH‘y 

Mild, 

Mifisiiig, but whither had lie 


lie had not hidden himself, nor 
fled; 

How should he pass the rainy day 
But in his barn with hens and hay, 
Or mending harness, cart, or sled? 
Now, having come, he needs must 
stay 

And teli his tale as well as they. 

'Fhe Landlord answered only: 
^ These 

Are logs from the dead apple-trees 
Of the old orchard planted here 
By the first Howe of Sudbury. 

Nor oak nor maple has so clear 
A dame, or burns so quietly, 

Or leaves an ash so clean and 
I white; ’ 

i Thinking by this to put aside 
j The impending tale that terrified; 

I When suddenly, to his delight, 

The Theologian interposed, 

Saying that when the door was 
closed, 

And tlieyhad stopped that draft of 
cold, 

Unpleasant night air, he proposed 
'Fo tell a tale world-wide apart 
hhom that the Student had just 
told; 

, World-wide apart, and yet akin, 

I As showing that llie human heart 
Beats f>n for ever us of old, 

As well bemsith the snow-white 
foM 

Of Ouaker kendiktf, as within 
Sendai <»r silk {)r rloth of gold, 

Ami without pndace would ])egin. 

And tlum the clamorous dock 
slrtick eight, 

Deliberate, with sonorous chime 
Slow nKjasuring out the march of 
time, 

Like some grave Consul of old 
Rome 


Where liad he liiilden himself ! In JupiterN temple driving home 
' away f ’fhe nails that marked the year and 

No firtlser tliati the barn or shed; | date. 
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Thus interrupted in his rhyme, 
The Theologian needs must wait; 
But quoted Horace, where he sings 
The dire Necessity of things, 

That drives into the I'oofs sublime 
Of new-built houses of the great 
The adamantine nails of Fate. 


When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower 
The important transit of the 
hour, 

The Theologian hastened on, 
Content to be allowed at last 
To sing his Idyl of the Past. 


THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

ELIZABETH. 


I. 

* Ah, how short are the days I How soon the night overtakes us ! 

In the old country the twilight is longer; but here in the forest 
Suddenly comes the dark, with hardly a pause in its coming, 

Hardly a moment between the two lights, the day and the lamplight; 
Yet how grand is the winter! How spotless the snow is, and perfect! ’ 

Thus spake Elizabeth Pladdon at nightkill to Hannah the housenialtl, 
As in the farmhouse kitchen, that served for kitchen and parlour, 

By the window she sat with her work, and looked on a landscaf^e 
White as the great while sheet that Peter saw in his vision, 

By the four corners let down and descending out of the heavens. 
Covered with snow were the forests of pine, and tlie hedds and the 
meadows. 

Nothing was dark but the sky, and the distant Delaware flowing 
|,)own from its native hills, a peaceful and bountiful river. 

Then with a smile on her lips made answer Hannah the housemaid; 

* Beautiful winter! yea, the winter is beautiful, surely, 

If one could only walk like a fly with one’s feet on the ceiling. 

But the great Delaware River is not like the Thames, as we saw it 
Out of our upper windows in Rotherhithe Street in the Borough, 
Crowded with masts and sails of vessels coming and going; 

Here there is nothing but pines, with patches of snow on their branches. 
There is snow in the air, and see ! it is falling already; 

All the road.s will be blocked, and I jiity Joseph to-morro^v, 

Breaking his way through the drifts, with his sled and oxen; and then, 
too, 

How in all the world shall we get to Meeting on 'First-Day ?’ 

But Elizabeth checked her, and answered, mildly reproving: 

* Surely the Lord will provide; for unto tlie snow he sayetli, 

Be thou on tlie eartli, the good Lord sayetli; lie is it 
(..livcth snow like wool, like ashes scjitters the hoxir-frost? 

So site folded her work and laid it away in her basket. 
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Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed and listened the 
shutters, 

Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on the table, and placed there 
Plates and cups from the dresser, the brown rye loaf, and the butter 
Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting her hand with a holder, 
Took from the crane in the chimney the steaming and simmering kettle, 
Poised it aloft in the air, and filled up the earthen teapot, 

Made in Delft, and adorned with €|imint and wonderful figures* 

Then Elizabeth said, [l.o l Joseph is long on his errancL 
I have sent him away with a hamper of food and of clothing 
For the poor in the village* A gwd lad and cheerful is Joseph; 

In the right place is his heart, and his hand is ready and willing/ 

Thus in praise of her servant she spake, and Hannah the housemaid 
Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but governed her tongue, and 
was silent, 

While her mistress went on : * The house is far from tlie village; 

We should be lonely here, %verc it not for friends that in passing 
Sometimes tarry o’erniglu, and make us glad by their coming/ 

Thereupon answered Hannah the housemaid, the thrifty, tlic frugal: 

* Yea, they come and tliey tarry, as if thy house were a tavern ; 

Open to all are its doors, and they come and go like the pigeons 
In and out of the holes of the pigeoii-hou.se over the haykift, 

Cooing and smoothing tlieir feathers and basking themselves in the 
sunshine/ 

Put in meekness of spirit, and calmly, Jelizabeth answered ; 

‘ All 1 have is the Lord’s, not mine to give or withhold it; 

I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to those of his people 
Who in journcyittgs often surnmder tlieir lives to his service. 

His, not mine, are the gifts, and only so far ran I inake them 
hline, m in giving I add my heart to whatever is given. 

Therefore my excellent father first built this house in tlie clearing ; 
Tliough he came not himself, I < ume ; for the Lord was my guidam e, 
Leading nut here for this servii'c. We must not gnuige, tlmn, to others 
Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs tliat fall from our 

Thus rebuked, for a stiison was silent the penitent housemaid; 

And IHizabeth said in tones even sweeter and softer: 

* Dost thou reiiMnnlier, Hannah, the great May-Meeting in London, 
When I was still a child, how we sat In the silent asseiiibly, 

Waiting upon the Lord in patient and passive submission ? 

No one spake, till at length a young man, a stranger, John Kstaugh, 
Moved by the Spirit, rose, as if he were John the Apostle, 

Speaking such words of |xiwcr that they iKiwed our hearts, as a strong 
wind 

Bends the grass of the tiekb, or grain that is ripe for the sickle. 
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Thoughts of him to-day have been oft borne inward upon me, 
Wherefore I do not know; but strong is the feeling within me 
That once more I shall see a face I have never forgotten.^ 


II. 

E’en as she spake they heard the musical jangle of sleigh-bells, 

First far off, with a dreamy sound and faint in the distance, 

Then growing nearer and louder, and turning into the farmyard, 

Till it stopped at the door, with sudden creaking of runners. 

Then there were voices heard as of two men talking together, 

And to herself, as she listened, upbraiding said Hannah the housemaid, 
^ It is Joseph come back, and I wonder what stranger is with him.’ 

Down from its nail she took and lighted the great tin lantern 
Pierced with holes, and round, and roofed like the top of a lighthouse, 
And went forth to receive the coming guest at the doorway, 

Casting into the dark a network of glimmer and shadow 
Over the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, and the horses, 

And the forms of men, snow-covered, looming* gigantic. 

Then giving Joseph the lantern, she entered the house with the stranger. 
Youthful he was and tall, and his cheeks aglow with the night air; 

And as he entered, Elizabeth rose, and, going to meet him, 

As if an unseen power had announced and preceded his presence, 

And he had come as one whose coming had long been expected, 

Quietly gave him her hand, and said, ^Thou art welcome, John Estaugh.' 
And the stranger replied, with staid and quiet behaviour, 

‘ Dost thou remember me still, Elizabeth ? After so many 
Years have passed, it seemeth a wonderful thing that I find thee. 

Surely the hand of the Lord conducted me here to thy threshold. 

For as I journeyed along, and pondered alone and in silence 
On His ways, that are past finding out, I saw in the snow-mist, 
Seemingly weary with travel, a wayfarer, who by the wayside 
Paused and waited. Forthwith I remembered C2uecn Candace’s eunuch, 
How on the way that goes down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 

Reading Esaias the Prophet, he journeyed, and spake unto Philip, 
Praying him to come up and sit in his chariot with him. 

So I greeted the man, and he mounted the sledge beside me, 

And as we talked on the way he told me of thee and thy homestead, 
Plow, being led by the light of the Spirit, that never deceiveth, 

P'ull of zeal for the work of the Lord, thou hadst come to this country. 
And I remembered thy name, and thy father and mother in Phiglaud, 
And on my journey have stopped to see thee, Elizabeth Haddon, 
Wishing to strengthen thy hand in the labours of love thou art doing.’ 

And Elizabeth answered “with confident voice, and serenely 
Looking into his face with her innocent eyes as she answered, 

‘Surely the hand of the Lord is in it; liis Spirit hath led thee 
Out of the darkness and storm to the light and peace of my fireside/ 
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Then, with stamping of feet, the door was opened, and Joseph 
Entered, bearing the lantern, and, carefully blowing the light out, 
Hung it up on its nail, and all sat down to their supper; 

For underneath that roof was no distinction of persons, 

But one family only, one heart, one hearth, and one liousehoid. 

When the supper was ended they drew their chairs to the fireplace, 
Spacious, open-hearted, profuse of flame and of flrewood, 

Lord of forests unfelled, and not a gleaner of fagots, 

Spreading its arms to embrace with inexhaustible bounty 
All who fled from the cold, exultant, laughing winter ! 

Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in clearing the table, 

Coming and gfoing, and bustling about in closet and chamber. 

Then Elizabeth told her story again to John Estaugli, 

Going far back to the past, to the early da)cs of her chiklhood ; 

How she had waited and watched, in all her doubts and besetnientb 
Comforted with the extendings and holy, sweet inflowings 
Of the spirit of love, till the voice imperative sounded, 

And she obeyed the voice, and cast in her lot with her ]>cople 
Here in the desert land, and God. would provide for the issue. 

^Meanwhile Joseph sat with folded hands, and demurely 
Listened, or seemed to listen, and in the silence tliat followed 
Nothing was heard for a while but the step of Hannah the houhcmaid. 
Walking the floor overhead, and setting the chambers in onlcr. 

And Elizabeth said, with a smile of coinpassion, * 'Fhc maiden 
Hath a light heart in her breast, but her feet arc heavy and iuvkward.’ 
Inwardly Joseph laughed, but governed his tongue, and was silent. 

Then came the hour of sleep, dcatlfls counterfeit, nightly oh(,:;u’s;iI 
Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meeting of shadows, where no man 
Speaketh, but all are still, and the peace and rest are unbrola-n ! 
Silently over that house the blessing of slumber descendt'd. 

But when the morning dawned, and the sun uprose in his !.piriidour, 
Breaking his w^ay through clouds that encumberetl his path in tltc 
heavens, 

Joseph was seen with his sled ami oxen lireaking a pathway 
Through the drifts of snow ; the horses already were harnesscai. 

And John Estaugh was standing and taking leave, at tise tltnsslHfld, 
Saying that he should return at the Meeting in May; while above them 
Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was looking out of the attic, 
Laughing aloud at Joseph, then suddenly dosing the casenicnt, 

As the bird in a cuckoo-clock peeps out of its window, 

Then disappears again, and closes the shutter behind it. 
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III. 

Now was the winter gone^ and the snow ; and Robin the Redbreast 
Boasted on bush and tree it was he, it w^as he and no other. 

That had covered with leaves the lhabes in the Wood, and blithely 
All the lards sang with him, and little cared for his boasting, 

Or for his Babes in the Wood, or the cruel Uncle, and only 
Sang for the mates they had chosen, and cared for the nests they were 
building. 

With tiiem, l>ut more sedately and meekly, Elizabeth Haddon 
Sang in her inmost heart, but her lips were silent and songless. 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush of blassonis and mu:.it\ 
Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with melodies vernal. 

Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, that sl«)wly 
Up the road there came a cavalcade, as cT pilgrims, 

Men and women, wending tlieir way to the Quarterly Meeting^ 

In the neighbouring town ; and with them came riding John KsliUigh. 
At Elizabeth’s door they stopped to rest, and alighting 
Tasted the currant wine, and the bread of rye, and the honey 
Brought from the hives, that stfHKi by the sunny wall of the garden ; 
Then remounted their Inwses, n^freshed, and continued their jotirne.y, 
And Klizalaith with them, and Jtnscph. ami Hannah the; housemaid. 

But, as they started, i'.li/ab<*th lingered a little, and leaning 
Over her horse’s ntu'k, in a whis|K;r said to John Estaugh : 

‘I’arry awhile behind, for I have something to tell thee. 

Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence tTolhers ; 

Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it ixmeernetin* 

And they rode slowly along through tlie woods, conversing logethfo'. 

It was a pleasure to t^reathe the fra|(rant air of the forest; 

It was a pleasure to live on that bright and happy May morning ! 

Then Elkabeth said, though still with a rertaln reluctance, 

As if im|HiIk;d to reveal a scwiret she fain would Itave guariletl: 

* I will no longer conceal what is laid upon me lo tel! iliee; 

I have received from the Lord a charge to love thee, John Kslaiiglo* 

And John Estaugh made answer, surprised liy the %vf»rd;i ’Be liaci 

.sp< )ken, 

^ Pleasant to me are thy cimverse, tliy ways, thy mecknric^ of ;ipirii i ^ 
Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy souPs imiiiaciilalc white¬ 
ness, 

Love witiiout tlissimulation, a holy and inward adorning. 

But I have yet no light to lead me, no voice to dircci me. 

When the Lord’s work in tlone, and the toil and the lahoiir toiiipictcci 
He hath appointed to me, I will gathfi into the f4illm;:iN 
Of my twn heart awhile, and listen and wait for hi;* giii«!aiii:eP 
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Then Eliziibctli .said, nut troubled nor wuimdeci iii^spirit, 

ESo is it best, John Kstiiiigii. We will not speak of it further. 

It hath been laid iipc^n me to tell thee this, for to-morrow 
lliou art away, aercjss the sea, and I know iic»t 
When I hhall see thee mure; but if the Lord hath decreed it, 

Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to find med 

And they rode onward in silence, and entered the town with the others. 


w. 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each cither in piissing, 

C )nly a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness ; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silentx. 

Now went on as of old tlu; ([uiet life oi the homestead, 
ihitient and unretiining KlizalH'tb lahuured, in all things 
Mindful not of herself, but liearing the hurdt;ns of others, 

Alwa.yh tlioughtfu! ant! kind and untroubled: and Hannah the housemaid, 
!)ilig«!nt i'arly and !at(‘, and rosy with washings and scouring, 

Still as of ok! disparaged the eminent merits of Joseplg 
Aik! was at times reprovc’d for her lip,hi and frotl^y lajhaviour, _ 

For tier shy looks, and hm* careless words, and her evil sunidsings, 
Being pressed down somcnvliau like a emit whh sh<*ayt*s overladen, 

As she would .sometimes say to Joseph, quoting the Scriptures. 

Mc;tmvhilt‘ John Flstaugh departc-.d across the sea, and departing 
(kirrkai hid in his heart a semret sacred and precious,^ 

Filling its rhiimlHirs with frag, ram is and seeming to him in sweetm*ss 
Mary*s ointment of spikenard, that filled all tlw hoii.sc! with ks odour. 

<) lost days of deliglit, that up) wasted in doubling, and wailin;.’ ! 
t) lost hours and days in which we migjit havt! been happy i 
Hut the light shone at last, and gukk il his wavering, fontsteps, 

And at last came Ike vtti( e, imperaltve, qtaeuionirsh, < erf.dm 

l‘h«ii John iCslaiigJi nunc, bark oVr tlu: sea for the. gift that was 
ollcrech 

Better lliaii houstsH and lands, the yjfi of a woimuf.H .iflcctiom 
And oil the First*! hiy ihitl followrdi he rose, in the SJleni Asseiftblyi 
llolcliiig in hi‘4 sarong hand a hand that ireuihlcd a jktk| 

Fiomisiag to 1 m: kind aiid true ami faithful iii all things. 

Siicli were llic marriage*riii*s c*f John and Elizabeth Estaugh. 

And not otherwise Jtw»cphi the honest, the diligent bcrvani, 

Sped in lii» bashful wooing with homely lliiimah the housicmaid ; 

Ffu* W'hen he astked her the i|Uc:ttioii| she amavered, * Nay”; and llieii 
added, . 

lliec may make beiic.vc!, and sax what will come, ui it, jicseph/ 
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INTERLUDE. 

‘A PLEASANT and a winsome tale/ 
The Student said, though sonie- 
w'liat pale 

And cjtiiel in its colouring, 

As if It caught its lone and air 
From the gray suits that Quakers 
wear ; 

Yet w’orthy of some C iermaii hard, 
Hebei, or V<lh.h, or F-herhard, 

Who love of humble themes to sing, 
In h«m!)lft verse; but no more true 
Than was the tale I toh! to youd 

Ute Theologian made rei'dy, 

And with some warmth, *That I 
deny; 

^Tis no invention of my own, 

But something well and widely 
known 

To readers of ii riper age, 

Writ by the .skilful hand that wrote 
The Indian tale of Hubomok, 

And Phijothea’s classic page. 

I foam! it like a waif afloat, 

Or dulse uprooted from Its ro< k, 
i hi the swift tid<’S that «;bb and flow 
In tiaily papers, and at flood 
Bear freighted vcrHsels to and fro, 
But Liter, when the ebb is low, 
Leave a long waste of samI ami 
niiidd 

* It matters link/cpioth the jew ; 

* The^ c:!oak of truth is lined with 

lies, 

Sayeth some proverb (dd ami wifiu ; 
And Lovems ma.Hierofall arts, 

And puts it into iitiman lieans 
The strangest tilings to say and do.’ 

And here the ctmtrovcrsy riora'd 
Abruptly, erc’lwas well begun ; 

For the Sicilian interposed 
With, * Lordlingn, listen, every out: 
That listen may, unto a talc 
Tliat% merrier man the nightingale; 


A tale that cannot boast, fors«Hith, 
A single rag or shred of truth ; 
That dotjs not leave the mind in 
doubt 

As to the with it or without; 

A naked falsehood ami absurd 
As mortal ever loiri or heard. 
I’herefore I tcil it; or, maytx!, 
Simply because it pleases me.* 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE. 

'I'HE MCWK OF CC\sAL»MAOrUO«E. 

Once on a lime, some criilurks 
ago, 

In the hot sunshine Uvo Fraio 
ciscim friars 

Wended their weary waywath fr»i„it* 
sti^ps slow 

ilack^ to lliiiir convent, wliriic 
white walls and spires 
C deained oiuhe hillside like, a paldi 
! ofsmnv; 

j c Ao’ered with tliisf they \irrf,arifl 
I torn !>y brier?;, 

I And bore like j.iuiipler uitiks iifioii 
■ their backs 

i 1lw; badge of |Kiverly, their beggaib^ 
sacks. 

The first was llroiher Artllioriy, a 
spare 

And silent man, with fiiiilitl 
clieek^ and thin, 

iVliich given to vigils, fieriaiir.Ci 
fasting, prayer, 

Sokmn and gray, and wt*rii \ulli 
ilht ipline, 

Afi ifliisbmiy liiti while aslios wm?, 
Heaped on the living loaiM llial 
^glowed wiiiiin; 

A simple monk, like iimiiy of his 
day, 

Wluea; instimj was to lislcii iiiid 
obey. 
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A different man was Brother 
Timothy, 

Of larger mould and of a coarser 
paste; 

A rubicund and stalwart monk was 
he, 

Broad in the shoulders, broader 
in the waist, 

Who often filled the dull refectory 

With noise by which the convent 
was disgraced, 

But to the mass-book gave but 
little heed, 

By reason he had never learned to 
read. 

Now, as they passed the outskirts 
of a wood, 

They saw, with mingled pleasure 
and surprise, 

Fast tethered to a tree an ass, that 
stood 

Lazily winking his large, limpid 
eyes. 

The farmer (Gilbert of that neigh¬ 
bourhood 

His owner was, who, looking for 
supplies 

(bf fagots, deeper in the wood had 
strayed, 

i.eaving his beast to ponder In the 
shade. 

As soon as Brother Timothy espied 

llic patient animal, he salt!: 

* Good-lack! 

Thus for our needs doth Providence 
provide; 

Well lay^ our wallets on tlie 
creature*:S 

This being.done, he leisurely untied 

From head and neck the falter 
of the Jack, 

And put it round his own, and to 
the tree 

Stood tethered fast as if the ass 
were he. 

And, bursting forth into a merry 

laugh, 


He cried to Brother Anthony; 
‘ Away I 

And drive the ass before you with 
your staff; 

And %vhen you reach the convent 
you may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired 
and half 

111 with a fever, for a night ancf day, 

And that the farmer lent this ass to 
bear 

Our wallets, that are heavy with 
good fare.’ 

Now Brother Anthony, who knew 
the pranks 

Of Brother Timothy, would not 
persuade 

Or reason with him on Ins quirks 
and cranks, 

But, being obedient, silently 
ol>eyi*d; 

And, smiting with his staff the ass’s 
flanks, 

Drove him before him over hill 
and glade, 

Safe with Ins provend to the con¬ 
vent gate, 

Leaving poor Brother Timothy to 
his fate. 

Them Gilbert, laden with fagots 
for his ling 

Forth issued from the wrHvd, and 
stood aghast 

To see the |)oiHleroiis body of the 
friar 

Standing where he had left his 
donkey last. 

Trem!)Iing he stood* and dared not 
venture nigher, 

But stared, and gaped, and 
crossed himself full fast; 

For, being credulous and of little 
wit, 

He thought it was some demon 
from the pit. 

While speechless and tewlldcrcd 
thus he gazed, 
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And dropped his Icnid of lUgots 
on the ground, 

<^uoth Brother Timotiiy: * Be not 
amazed 

That where you left a linnkey 
should be found ^ i 

A poor Franciscan friar, half- 
starved and (Tazed, 

Standing (kunure iind witli a 
baiter bound ; 

But set me free, and hear tin* 
piteous story ? 

Of Brcuher 'fimothy of Tas-il- 
Maggiore. } 

*T am a sinlul man, alliuaigh you j 
see ! 

i wear the consecrated cowl and 
cape; 

You nei’cr owned an ass, !)ut you 
owned me;, 

Changed and transformed from 
my own natural shape 

Ali for the deadly sin <»f gluttony, 
From which 1 could not other¬ 
wise (‘Hf'ape, 

'Ulan by this pcnaiice, dicling on 
grass, 

And being worked and healen as * 
an ass. j 

^ Think of the ignominy I endured ; | 
Hiink td’ the miHerahle life I hsi, | 

Tlie toil and blows whi< ii I was i 
inured, 1 

My wretched lodging In a windy j 
slicd, I 

My scanty fare so grudgingly pro- 
cit red, I 

The damp and musty straw that , 
formed my IkmI ! 

But, having d«me this peiiaiif'c for 
my sins, 

My life as man and monk again 
begins/ 

Tire simple C albert, hearing wt>rds 
like tliesn, 

Was conta'ience-iarickt'ti, and fell 
down apace 


IkTore the friar upon hi, beiiflrd 
knec?s, 

And with a Mippliaiit ume im- 
fdored his graee ; 

And the good monk, now very iim» li 
at ease, 

Ciranted him paiaion willi a 
smiling face, 

Xorroiild refuse to Ik; liiat night 
his giiesi, 

Itlieiiig Littf, and he in need of iis.l. 

Fpoii a inllskle, where the okve; 
t;i"i rives, 

With figures painted on its while* 
wasluai walls, 

The cottage stood ; and near the, 
luimming hives 

i\Iade iimrmitra as of tar-oif 
waterfalls; 

A place where those who love ae« 
elinifd lives 

Might live eoiiteni, and, irn: 
from noise and hrattls, 

LikeClaiidianki i dd Man of X'euma 
I'H'U'e 

Mea;.nre by the slott ie\oh“ 

iip,» yrsir. 

And, <oiiiiij)t b» this i oliage of 
eonieiiB 

liny foiiinl hildieii, and llie 

btnoiii wriP'h 

His wife, Haiim tirely, ami !ii'» 
father, bent 

With years Mild labour, sealril on 
a bench, 

RefMsairig fiver aoiiti’ obsi lire event 

In llie old wars ol atui 

l’‘renr'li; 

All welcomed the Fr.ua isc.iii, with 
a smisc 

i H »ac:rcd awe and Intiiild#; rcvc* 
rcmxc 

When HillHU'i litid tlinn what had 
I nine lo pass, 

How beyond qucalhni, * avil, or 
surmisty 
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(]nml lirotlicr Tiinolliy had Ijeen 
thtar as<;, 

^’iHi slifuik! have seen the wonder 
in their eyes; 

Yon shoiilci have heard them cry, 
'Alas! alas!^ 

Have heard tlKor hiineritationa 
and their si^hs ! 

For all 1 H-Iii ‘vc-d I lift st oiT,aiKl bewail 

To MT a saint in tliisahlieted man. 

Forlliwitfi there w;is prepared a 
grand repast, 

To satisfy the craving of the friar 

After so rigid anci prolotigr*d a fast; 

The Inealing liouscnvifti stirred 
tin? kill, hell tire; 

Them her twi» barnyard fowls, her 
lifst jiik! last, 

Were init to death, at In^r express 
desire, 

And served up with a salad in a 
I'iOWh 

And flasks of country wine to r rown 
the whole. 

It wfiukl not he helieved Khiiiiici I 
repeat 

ilow hungry Krolher Timotliy 
appeared; 

ll was a pleasure but to see hirn eat, 

His white* teeth flashing throuipi 
Ids russet beard, 

His fare aglow and fliishc'd with 
wine and nnsit, 

Hi.s rngai.sh eyes that rolled and 
laughed ami leena! ! 

Lord ! how he drank the hloocFred 
remntry wine 

As if the village vintage were divine! 

And all the while he talked withciiii 
surcease, 

Am! told hifi merry tales with 
jovial glee 

That tiever flagged, hut rather did 
increase, 

Ant! lauglied aloud ns if insane 
were he, 


And wagged liis red beard, matted 
like a fleece, 

And cast such glances at Dame 
Cicely 

lliat ("hlbeit now grew angry with 
his guest, 

And thus in words his rising wrath 
expressed. 

‘ Good father/ said he, ' easily we 
sec; 

How needful in some persons, 
and how right, 

M orb fa at ion of the flesh may be. 

The indulgence you have given 
it to-night. 

After huig penance, clearly proves 
to me 

Ycmr strength against temptation 
is hut slight, 

And shows the dreadful peril you 
are in 

Of a relapse into your deadly sin. 

* To-morrow morning, with the 
riHlng sun, 

C'h) back unto yoiir comment, nor 
refrain 

From fasting and from scourging, 
for you run 

Cl real danger to become an ass 
again, 

Since juunkish flesh and asinine 
I arc OIK!; 

I 'Fhorefont l>e wise, nor longer 
lutro rciuain, 

Fulcss you wish the scourge 
should be applied 

by other hands, that will not spare 
your hided 

\\1ien this the monk had heard, his 
cfthiur fh‘d 

And then rctiurnecl, like lightning 
in the air, 

Til! he was all one ]>Iosh from foot 
t(J head, 

Aiul e\’en the bald spot in his 
russet hair 
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Turned from its usual pailur iu 
bright reci 1 

The old mail was aslee|,) iipun 
his chair* 

Then all letiredj and sank into the 
deep 

And heipless imbecility of sleep* 

They slept until the dawn of day 
draw near, 

Till the cock should have crowed, 
but did not crow, 

For they had slain the shining 
chanticleer 

And eaten him for supper, as you 
know. 

The monk was up betimes and of 
good clieer, 

And, having breakfasted, made 
haste to go, 

As if lie heard the distant matin 
bdl, 

And had but little time to say 
farcnvelL 

Fresh was tho^ mornini^ as the 

breath of kine ; 

Chiuurs of!i<Tbscominin;de<l with 
the .sweet 

iialsamic e.\ha!ations of the piia*; 

A ha/<^ was in the air piesjedne 
hcsit; 

Uprose the sim above the* Apen- 
nine, 

And all the minty valleys at Its 
feet 

Were; full of the delirious song of 

lards. 

Voices of men, .and lielis, and low 
of herds* 

AH tills to Brother Timothy was 
nauglit; 

He did not c*are for scenery, ma¬ 
lic re 

His busy fancy found the thing it 
souglit; 

Bui when lie saw tin; <‘onvtnit 
walin appear, 


ilnd smoke from kitchen 
neys tip ward caught 

And whirled aloft into tlie at¬ 
mosphere, 

lie (fiiickened his slow footsteps, 
like a beast 

That scents the stable a league off 
at least. 

And as he entered through the 
convent gate 

He saw th(;re in the court the 
ass, who stood 

I'wirling his {‘ars about, and 
seemed to wait, 

Just as lie hnind liim wailing in 
the wood ; 

And told the Prior ihal, to alle¬ 
viate 

The daily lalioiirs of tlie broihcr- 

hood, 

I'he owner, licing a man of means 
and thrift, 

Bestowed Iiim on the convent as 

a jiift. 

And thereupon tlie fhior for many 

kevoiv<*d tljjs serious matter in 
hi ; mind, 

And liiiucil it over many dillcrcnt 
ways, 

Hoping that some safe hi; 
migjit find 

But stood in fear of what tlir 
Wfirld woiilil say, 

If lie acanited premmPi t»f iliis 
kimj, 

hhnploying lieasts f*f biirdeii fur 
the parks, 

Tliat lazy monks should c.irry oti 
their barks* 

Then, to avoid all scaiulil of the 
sort, 

And stop the mouili of i lie 
decreed 

Thai he wouhl nil the tedious 
matter 
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And sell the ass with all (tni- 
venient speed, 

TIuis saving the expense of his 
support, 

And hoarding something for a 
time of need. 

So he despatched him to the neigh¬ 
bouring' Fair, 

And freed himself from cumber 
and from care. 

It happened now by chance, as 
some might say, 

Others perliaps wotild call it 
destiny, 

Oilbert was at the Fair; and heard 
a !>ray, 

And nearer came, and saw that 
it WHS 1k‘, 

And whis]>eri’d in his ear, ‘ Ah, 
larkatlay ! 

<h>o<i fathi'.r, the rebel IlcRJS flesh, 

1 s«:!e, 

lias ('hanged you hack into an ass 
again, 

And ail my admonitions were in 
vaind 

The ass, who felt this breathing in 
his ear, 

Did nc»t turn round to look, Imit 
sliook his head, 

As if he Wi‘re nca ideased tliese 

words to hear, 

And rnntradirted all that had 
been said. 

And this made <*ill,jeri cry in voice 
more clear, 

* I know you well; your liair is 
nisset*rcd ; 

Do not deny it; f«»r you are the 
same 

Franciscan friar, and Timothy by 
munc.' 

I'he ass, though now the secret 
had come out, 

W'as (distillate, and shook his 
head again; i 


Until a crowd was gathered round 
about 

Id hear this dialogue between 
the twain; 

And raised their voices in a noisy 
shout 

When Gilbert tried to make the 
matter plain, 

And fiouled him and mocked liim 
all day long 

With laughter and with jibes and 
scraps of song. 

* If this be Brother Timothy/ they 

cried, 

^ Buy him, and feed him on the 
tenderest grass; 

Thou canst not do too much for 
one so tried 

As to he twice transformed into 
an assd 

simple (hibert hoiiglit him, and 
untied 

'His halter, and cfer moimtain 
and morass 

lie led him homeward, talking as 
he went 

Of good behaviour and a iniiKl 
content. 

The children saw them coming, 
and advanced, 

Shouting with joy, and liimg 
aliout his neck, 

Not i Albert’s, hut the ass^s,- . round 

him danced, 

And wove green garlands where¬ 
withal to deck 

His sacred person: for again It 
Glanced 

Their childish feelings, without 
rein or check, 

Could not discriminate in any way 

A donkey from a friar of Orders 
Gray. 

* O Brother Timothy/ the children 

said, 

' You have come back to us just 
as before; 
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We were afraid, and thought that 
you were dead, 

And we should never see you 
any more/ 

And then they kissed the white 
star on his head, 

That like a birth-mark or a 
badge he wore, 

And patted him upon the neck and 
face, 

And said a thousand things wdth 
childish grace. 

Thenceforward and for ever he was 
known 

As Brother Timothy, and led 
alway 

A life of luxury, till he had grown 

Ungrateful, being stuffed with 
com and hay, 

And very vicious. Then in angry 

, tone, 

Rousing himself, poor Gilbert 
said one day, 

^When simple kindness is mis¬ 
understood 

A little flagellation may do good.’ 

His many vices need not here be 
told; 

Among them was a habit that 
he had 

Of flinging up his heels at young 
and old, 

Breaking his halter, running off 
like mad 

O’er pasture-lands and meadow, 
wood and wold, 

And other misdemeanours quite 
as bad; 

But worst of all was breaking from 
his shed 

At night, and ravaging the cabbage- 
bed. 

So Brother Timothy went back 
once more 

To his old life of labour and dis¬ 
tress ; 


Was beaten worse than he had 
])een lieforc. 

And now, instead of comfort and 
caress, 

Came labours manifold and trials 
sore; 

And as his toils increased his 
food grew less, 

Until at last the great consoler, 
Death, 

Ended his many sufferings with his 
breath. 

Great was the lamentation when 
he died ; 

And mainly that he dic<I im¬ 
penitent ; 

Dame Cicely bewailed, the children 
cried, 

The old man still remembered 
the event 

In the French war, and Gil!'>ert 
magnified 

His many virtues, as he came 
and went, 

And said: ‘ I leaven pardon lirtrther 
Timothy, 

And keep us from tlie sin of 
gluttony.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

^Signor Luigi,’ said the Jew, 
When the Sicilian’s tale was told, 

^ The were-wolf is a legend old, 
But the were-ass Is something new, 
And yet for one I think it true. 
The days of wonder have not 
ceased; 

If there are beasts in forms tsf 
men, 

As sure it hapj)ens now and then, 
Why may not man berromc a beast, 
In way of piinishnamt at least ? 

‘ But this I will not now discuss: 

I leave the theme, that we may 
thus 
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Remain within the realm nf song. ' 
The stoiy that i told beh)rf% | 

Though not ac('eptahle tf) all, | 
At least you did nf»i find too long, i 
i beg you, let rue try again. 

With something in a different vein, 
Ikdore you fjid the curtain fall 
Meanwhile keep watch upon the 
door, 

Nor let the Landlord leave his 
chair, 

I,.est he should vanish into air, 

And thus elude our search onccs j 
more.’ ' 

llius saying, from Ids lips he blew 
A little cloud of perfumed fu'eath, 
And ilien, as if it were a, clew 
To lead his footsteps safely tlirough, 
began i'lis tale as ffdlowetlu 


THE SPAHISH JEWS 
SECOND TALE. 

SCAN PER BK(J* 

The battle is fought and won 
By King Ladislaus the Hun^ 

In fire (»f hell lUKi deatlds frost, 
i )n the day of Pentecost. 

And in rout Ijefore his path 
Knuu the fadd of battle* red 
Flee all that are not dead 
()f the army of Ainurath. 

in the darkness cT tin* night 
Iskander, the pride and Ikuisi 
Of that ndgiity Uthman htna, , 
With hiH touted Turks, takes flight | 
From the Imttle fought and lost ■ 
(m the day of Pentecost: 

Leaving behind him <leaa 
'rim army of Arnurath, 

'Flic vanguard as it Ie<i, 

'PIk; rearguard as It fled, 

Mown clown in the IdiHwly iwalh 
Of the battlipH aftermatli. 


But he cared not for Hospodars, 
Nor for Baron or Voivode, 

As on through the night he rode 
And gaxec! at the fateful stars, 
That were shining overhead ; 

But smote his steed witii his staff, 
And smiled to himself, and said: 

* This is the time to laugh.’ 

In the middle of the night, 

In a halt of the hurrying flight, 
There came a Scribe of the King 
Wearing his signet ring, 

And said in a voice severe: 

* This is the first dark blot 

On thy name, (ieorge Castriot! 
Aias ! why art thou here, 

And the army of Ainurath slain, 
i\nd left fin the battle plain ?’ 

And Iskander answered and said : 

* They lie on the bifiody sod 
By the hoofs of horses trod ; 

But this was the decree 

c >f the watchers overhead; 

For the war belcmgeih to (kai, 

^ And in Irnttle who are we, 
i Who are we, that shall withstand 
I The wind of his lifted hand ?* 

Then he bade them bind with 
: ^ riiaiiiB 

; 'riiis man of books and brains ; 
And the Scribe said : ‘ What mis¬ 
deed 

liavo { (lone, that, without m‘<*d, 
lliou doesi tcj me this thing?* 

And Lskamier aiiNwering 
Said unto him : * Not one 
Misdeed to me, hast thou done; 
Htti for fear that thou shouldst run 
And hide thyself from me, 

Have I done this unto thee. 

* Now write me a writing, C) Scribe, 
And a hlessing' be on thy tribe ! 

A writing sealed with thy ring, 

'fo King Amuratlfs Pasha 
In the city of Croia, 
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The city moated and walled, 

That he surrender tlie same 
In the name of my master, llie 
King; 

For what is writ in his name 
Can never be recalled.’ 

And the Scribe bowed low in 
dread, 

And unto Iskander said : 

‘Allah is great and just, 

But we are as ashes and dust; 
How shall 1 do this thing, 

When I know that my guilty liead 
Will be forfeit to the King ?’ 

Then swift as a shooting star 
The curved and shining blade 
Of Iskander’s scimitar 
From its sheath, with jewels bright, 
Shot, as he thundered: ‘ Write ! ’ 
And the trembling Scribe oljcyed, 
And wrote in the fitful glare 
Of the bivouac fire apart, 

With tlie dull of the midnight air 
On his forehead white and hare, 
And the chill of death in his lieart. 

Then again Iskander cried : 

‘Now follow whither I ride, 

For here thou must not sta)\ 

'Thou shalt be as my dearest friend, 
And honours without end 
Shall surround thee on every sitie, 
And attend thee night and day;’ 
But tlic sullen Scribe repliec!: 

‘ Our |)athways liere divale ; 

M ine leadeth not thy way,’ 

And even as he spoke 

Fell a sudden scimitar-strok<% 

When no one else was near ; 

And the Scribe sank to the gmuiul, 
As a Slone, pushed from tlu? brink 
Of a black pool, might sink 
With a sob and disappear; 

And no one saw the deed ; 


And in the stillness around 
Ko sound was heard but the sound 
Of the hoofs of Iskander’s steed, 
As forward he sprang with a 
bound. 

Then onward he rode and afar, 
With scarce three hundred men, 
Through river and forest and fen, 
O’er the mountains of Argentar ; 
And his heart was meny within, 
When he crossed the river Drin, 
And saw in the gleam of the morn 
The White Castle Ak-IIissar, 

Tlie city Croia called, 

The city moated and walled, 

The city where he was born,— 
And above it the morning star. 

Then his trumpeters in the van 
On their silver bugles blew, 

And in crowds about him ran 
Alljanian and Turkoman, 

I’hai tlie souiul together drew. 

And lie feasted with his friends, 
And when they were warm with 
wine, 

lie said : ‘ O friends (>f mine, 
Ih'hoid wliat fortune siuulh, 

AikI what the fates design * 

King Amurath commamis 
Unit my father’s wide domain, 
'Fhi.s rity and all it.s Luuls, 

Shall he given to mt* again.’ 

'Fhen to tlic C'aHik WluK* 

He rode in regal state, 

And entered in at the gat<* 

In all his arms hedighi, 

AtuI gave to the Pasha 
Who ruled In Croia 
The writing of the King, 
j Sealed with his signet ring. 

! Ami the Pasha bowed his head, 

I And after a silence said : 

1 ‘ Ailali is just and great! 
i yield to the will (livine, 

'Fhc city and lauds arc! tliine ; 

WIh) sliiill <‘onteud with fate?’ 
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Anon from the castle walls 
The crescent banner faliSy 
And the crowd beholds instead^ 

1 ake a portent in the sky, 
Iskander’s banner fly, 

The Black Eagle with double 
head ; 

And a shout ascends on high, 

For men’s souls are tired of the 
Turks, 

And their wicked ways and works, 
'Fhat have made of Ak-H issar 
A city of the plague; 

And the loud, exultant cry 
That echoes wide and far 
Is : ‘ Long live Scanderbeg! ’ 

It was thus Iskander came 
Once more unto his own ; 

And the tidings, like the flame 
()f a conflagration blown 
By the wiinls of summer, ran, 

'fill tlie land was in a blaze, 

And tile cities far and near, 

Sayetli Ben Joshua Ben Meir, 

In his Book of the Woixls of tlie 
Days, 

* Were taken as a man 
Would take the lip of Ids eai*.’ 


INTERLUDE. 

‘ Kow that is after my own heart,’ 
d'he I’oet cried ; ‘ one understands 
\'our swarthy herii Scanderbeg, 
Oauntlet on hand and boot on 

leg, 

And skilled in every warlike art, 
Riding through his Albanian lands, 
And following the auspicious star 
That shone for liim o’er Ak-II issard 

llie Theologian added licre 
His word of praise not less sincere, 
Altliougli he ended with a jibe ; 
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^ The hero of romance and song 
Was bornd he said, Ho right the 
wrong; 

And I approve; but all the same 
That bit of treason with the Scribe 
Adds nothing to your hero’s fame.’ 

The Student praised the good oU 
times, 

And liked the canter of the rhymes, 
That had a hoofbeat in their sound; 
But longed some further word to 
hear 

Of the old chronicler Ben IVIeir, 
And where his volume might be 
found. 

The tail Musician walked the room 
With folded arms and gleaming 
eyes, 

As if he saw the Vikings rise, 

(ligantic shadows in the gloom ; 
And much he talked of their 
i emprise, 

i And meteors seen in Northern 
j skies, 

I And Heimdars horn, and day of 
j doom, 

But the Sicilian laughed again ; 
‘Hiis is the time to laugh,’ he 
i said. 

For the whole story he w'ell knew 
I Was an invention of the Jew, 

Spun from the coliwebs in his 
brain, 

And of the same bright scarlet 
thread 

As was the ’fale of Kambahn 

Only the Landlord spake no word ; 
’Twas doubtful whether he liacl 
lieard 

The tale at all, so full of care 
Was he of his impending fate, 
That, like the sword of l)amocles, 
Above his head hung blank ami 
bare, 

Suspended by a single hair, 

So that he could not sit at ease, 
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But sighed and looked disconso¬ 
late, 

And shifted restless in his chair, 
Revolving how he might evade 
The blow of the descending blade. 

The Student came to his relief 
By saying in his easy way 
To the Musician: ^ Calm your 
grief, 

My fair Apollo of the North, 
Balder the Beautiful and so forth ; 
Although your magic lyre or lute 
With broken strings is lying mute, 
Still you can tell some doleful tale 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gale, 
Or something of the kind to suit 
The mood that we are in to-night 
For what is marvellous and strange; 
So give your nimble fancy range, 
And we will follow in its flight,’ 

But the Musician shook his head ; 
‘•No tale I tell to-night,’ he said, 
‘While my poor instrument lies 
there, 

Even as a child with vacant stare 
Lies in its little coffin dead.’ 

Yet, being urged, he said at last: 
‘There comes to me out of the 
Past 

A voice, whose tones are sweet and 
wild, 

Singing a song almost divine, 

And with a tear in every line ; 

An ancient ballad, that my nurse 
Sang to me when I was a child, 

In accents tender as the verse; 
And sometimes wept, and some¬ 
times smiled 

While singing it, to see arise 
The look of wonder in my eyes, 
And feel my heart with terror 
beat. 

This simple ballad I retain 
Clearly imprinted on my brain, 
And as a tale will now repeat.’ 


THE MUSICIAN’S TALE. 

THE MOTHER’S GHOSI’. 

SVEND Dyring he rideth adowa 
the glade ; 

I myself was yotmy: / ^ 

There he hath wooed him so win¬ 
some a maid ; 

Fair words gladden so many a 
heart. 

Together were they for seven years, 

And together children six were 
theirs. 

Then came Death a!)roa<l through 
the land, 

And blighted the l>eautiful lily- 
wand. 

Svend Dyring he rideth adown the 
glade, 

And again hath he wooed him 
another maid. 

He hath wooed him a maid and 
brought home a bride, 

But she was bitter and full of pride. 

When she came driving into the 
yard, 

There stood the six clnklren weep¬ 
ing so hard* 

There stood the small children 
with sorrowful heart; 

From before her feet she thrust 
them apart. 

She gave to them neither ale nor 
bread; 

‘ Ye shall suffer hunger and hate,’ 
she said. 

She took from them their quilts of 
blue, 

And said: shall lie on the straw 

we strew.’ 
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She took from them the great wax- 
light ; 

^Now ye shall lie in the dark at 
night.’ 


‘ jMy mother was white, with cheeks 
of red, 

But thou art pale, and like to the 
dead.’ 


In the evening late they cried with 
cold; 

The mother heard it under the 
mould. 

The woman heard it the earth 
below: 

‘ To my little children I must go.’ 

She standeth before the Lord of 
all: 

L\nd may I go to my children 
small ? ’ 

She prayed him so long, and would 
not cease, 

Until he bade her depart in peace. 


‘ How should I be fair and tine? 

1 have been dead ; pale cheeks are 
mine. 

^ How should I be white and red, 

So long, so long have I been 
dead?’ 

When she came in at the chamber 
door, 

There stood the small children 
weeping sore. 

One she braided, another she 
brushed, 

The third she lifted, the fourth she 
hushed. 


' At cock-crow thou shalt return 
again; 

Longer thou shalt not there re¬ 
main ! ’ 

She girded up her sorrowful bones, 

And rifted the walls and the marble 
stones. 


The fifth she took on her lap and 
pressed, 

As if she would suckle it at her 
breast. 

Then to her eldest daughter said 
she, 

0)0 thou bid Svend Dyring come 
hither to me.’ 


As through the village she flitted 
by, 

The watch-dogs howled aloud to 
the sky. 


When she catne to the castle gate, ; 
There stood her eldest daughter in ! 
wait. I 


Into the chamber when he came 

She si>ake to him in anger and 
shame. 

* 1 left behind me l>olh ale and 
bread ; 

My children hunger and are not 
fed. 


^Why standesl tlnni here, dear 
daugliter mine ? 

How fares it witli brothers and 
sisters thine ? ’ 

‘ Never art thou mother of inine, 

For my mother was both fair and 
fine. 


' I left behind me quilts of blue ; 
My children lie on the straw ye 
strew. 


< I left behind me the great wax- 

My children lie in the dark at 
night. 
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‘ If I come again unto your hall, 

As cruel a fate shall you befall! 

‘ Now crows the cock with feathers 
red; , 

Back to the earth must all the oeacl. 

‘ Now crows the cock with feathers 
swart; 

I'he gates of heaven fly wide apart. 

‘ Now crows the cock with feathers 
white ; 

i can abide no longer to-night/ 

Whenever they heard the watch¬ 
dogs wail, 

They gave the children bread and 
ale. 

Whenever they heard the watch¬ 
dogs bay, 

They feared lest the dead were on 
their way. 

Wlienever they heard the watcli- 
dogs bark ; 

/ myself was / 

I1iey feared the flcad out there in 
t!ie dark. 

Fair words gltuidi'H so na/if a 
Iieari» 

—— 

INTERLUDE, 

'rouCHJCD by the pathos of these 
rhymes, 

'I'he Tlieologian said: ‘ All [rraisc 

.Be to the ballads of old times 

And to the )>ards of simple ways. 

Who walked with Nature hand in 
hand, 

Whose country was their .Moly 
Land, 

Whose singing robes were home¬ 
spun browii 

From looms of their own native 
town, 


Which they were not ashamed to 
wear, 

And not of silk or sendal gay, 

Nor decked with fanciful array 
Of cockle-shells from Outre-Mer.’ 

To whom the Student answered : 

‘ Yes; 

All praise and honour! I confess 
That bread and ale, home-baked, 
home-brewed, 

Are wholesome and nutritious 
food, 

jiut not enough for all our needs ; 
Poets—the best of them- are birds 
Of passage; where their instinct 
leads 

They range abroad for thoughts 
and words, 

And from all climes bring home 
the seeds 

That germinate in flowers or w'ceds. 
They are not fowls in barnyards 
born 

'ro cackle o’er a grain of t:orn ; 
And, if you shut the horizon down 
'Fo the small limits of their town, 
What do you but degrade your bard 
'Fill he at last becomes as one 
I Who thinks the all-encircHng sun 
Bises and sets in his back yard ? ’ 

The Theologian said again : 

^ It maybe so; yet I maintain 
'Fhat what is native still is best* 
And little care I for the rest. 

’Tis a long story; time woukl fail 
To tell it, and the hour is late ; 
i W'e will not waste it in debate, 

But listen to our l.andlord’s tale/ 

' And thus the sword of Damocles 
; Descending not by slow degrees, 

; But suddenly, on the Landlord fell, 
i Who blushing, and with much 
' demur 

And many vain apologies, 
Plucking up heart, begjin to tell 
The Rhyme oi one Sir Christophei; 
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THE LANDLORD'S TALE. 

THE RHYME OF SIR 
CHRISTOPHER. 

It was Sir Christopher Gardinerj 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 

From Merry England over the sea, 
Who stepped upon this continent 
As if his august presence lent 
A glory to the colony. 

You should have seen him in the 
street 

Of the little Boston of Winthrop’s 
time, 

His rapier dangling at his feet, 
Doublet and hose and boots com-* 
plete, 

Prince Rupert hat with ostrich 
plume, 

Gloves that exhaled a faint per¬ 
fume, 

Luxuriant curls and air sublime, 
And superior manners now obso¬ 
lete! 

He had a way of saying things 
Thai made one think of courts and 
kings, 

And lords and ladies of high de¬ 
gree ; 

Ho that not having been at court 
Seemed something veij little sliori 
Gf treason or lese-majesty. 

Such an accomplished kniglii was 
he. 

His dwelling was just beyond the 
town, 

At what lu^ called his country-seat; 
For, ('areless of Fortune's smile ot 
frown, 

And weary grown of the world and 
its ways, 

He wished to })ass tlie rest <'it hit 
(lays 

In a pri\ ate life and a calm retreat 


But a double life was the life he led, 
And, while professing to be in 
search 

Of a godly course, and willing, he 
said, 

Nay, anxious to join the I’urilan 
church, 

Fie made of all tliis but small 
account, 

: And passed his idle hours instead 
With roystering Morton of Merry 
Mount, 

That pettifogger from Furnivars 
Inn, 

Lord of misrule and riot and sin, ^ 
Who looked on the wine when it 
was red. 

This counti'y-seat was little inorc 
Than a cabin of logs ; but in front 
of the door 

A modest flower-bed thickly sown 
With sweet alyssum and columbine 
Made those who saw it at once 
divine 

The touchy of some taher hand 
than his own. 

At first it was whispered, and then 
it w’as known, 

; That he in secret was harbouring 

' there 

. A little lady with golden hair, 

' Whom he called his cousin, but 

' whom he had wed 

In the Italian manner, as men said, 
And great was the scandal c\’cry- 

1 where. 

I iiut worse than this was the vague 
surmise, 

I Though none could \-ouch for it or 
aver, 

That the Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre 

i Was i)nly a Papist in disguise ; 
i And the more to endiitter their 
j bitter lives, 

j And the more to trouble the public 
j mind, 
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Came letters from England, from 
two other wives, 

Whom he had carelessly left be¬ 
hind ; 

Both of them letters of such a kind 
As made the governor hold his 
breath; 

I'hc one imploring him straight to 
send 

The husband home, that he might 
juncnd; 

'Fhe other asking his instant death, 
As the only way to make an end. 

'file wary governor deemed it 
right, 

When all this wickedness was 
revealed, ^ | 

To send his warrant signed and 
sealed, 

And take the body of the knight. 
Armed with this mighty instrument, 
The marshal, mounting his gallant 
steed, 

Rode forth from town at the top of 
his speed, 

And followed by all his bailiffs bold, j 
As if on high achievement bent, 1 
l‘o storm some castle or stronghold, 
(‘haiienge the warders on the wall, 
And seize in his ancestral hall 
A robber-baron grim and okl 

But when through all the dust and 
lieal 

lie came to Sir Christopher’s ' 
comitry-seat, 

No knight he loimd, nor warder 
there, 

But the littlclady with golden hair, 
Who w'as gathering in the bright 
sunshine 

'fhe sweet alyssum and columbine; 
While gallant Sir ChrisU)pher, all 
so .gay, 

Being forewarned, through the 
postern gate 

Of Ins castle wall had tripped away, 


And was keeping a little holiday 

In the forests, that bounded his 
estate. 

Then as a trusty squire and true 

The marshal searched the castle 
through, 

Not crediting what the lady said ; 

Searched from cellar to garret in 
vain, 

And, finding no knight, came out 
again 

And arrested the golden damsel 
instead, 

And bore her in triumph into the 
town, 

While from her eyes the tears rolled 
down 

On the sweet alyssum and colum¬ 
bine, 

That she held in her fingers white 
and fine. 

The governor’s heart was moved to 
see 

So fair a creature caught within 

1'he snares of Satan and of sin, 

And he read her a little homily 

On the folly and wickedness i,if the 
lives 

Of women, half cousins and half 
wives; 

But, seeing tliat naught liis words 
avjiiled, 

lie sent her away in a ship that 
sailed 

; For Merry England over^the sea, 

To the other two wives in the old 
countree, 

To search her further, since he had 
failed 

come at the heart of the inysieiy. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher wan¬ 
dered away 

Through |iatli!ess woods for a month 
and a day, 

Shooting pigeons, and sleeping aX 
night 
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With the noble savage, who took 
delight 

In his feathered hat and his velvet 
vest, 

His gun and his rapier and the rest. 
But as soon as the noble savage 
heard 

That a bounty was offered for this 
gay bird, 

He wanted to slay him out of hand, 
And bring in his beautiful scalp for 
a show, 

lake the glossy head of a kite or 
crow, 

Until he was made to understand 
They wanted the bird alive, not 
dead; 

Then he followed him whither-* 
soever he lied, 

Through forest and held, lUid 
hunted him down, 

And brought him prisoner into the 
town. 

Mas ! it was a rueful sight, 

I'o see this melancholy knight 
In such it dismal and hapless case; 
His hat deformed by stain and 
dent, 

His plumage broken, Ins doublet 
rent, 

His beard and flowing locks for¬ 
lorn, 

Matted, dishevelled; and unshorn, 
His boots with dust and mire 
bcs|,)rent; 

But dignified in his disgrace, 

And wearing an unblushing face. 
And thus before the magistrate 
He stood 10 hear the doom of fa.te. 
In vain he strove witli wonted ease 
'Po nuKlify an<l extenuate 
His evil deeds in church and state, 
For gone was now his power to 
please; 

A ml his piHupous words had no 
more weight 

Ilian feathers flying in the breeze, 


With suavity espial to his own 
The governor lent a patient ear 
To the speech evasive and high- 
flown, 

In which he endeavoured to make 
clear 

That colonial laws were too sevpe 
When applied to a gallant cavalier, 
A gentleman born, and so well 
known, 

And accustomed to move in a 
higher sphere. 

All this the Puritan governor heard, 
And deigned in answer never a 
word ; 

But in summary manner shipped 
away, 

In a vessel that sailed from Salem 
•Bay, 

lliis splendid and famous cavalier, 
With his Kupert hat and his 
popery, 

To Merry I'jigland over the sem 
As being unmeet to inhabit here. 

Thus endeth the Rhyme of Sir 
Christopher, 

Knight of the .Holy Sepulchre, 
Thelirst who furnished this barren 
land 

With Apples of Sodom and ropes 
of sand. 


FIHALK. 

THESii are the tales tliose merry 
guests 

I'okl to each other, ivcll or ill; 

Like summer birds that lift their 
crests 

Above the borders of their nests 

And twitter, and again are still. 

These arc tlic tales, or new or old, 

In idle moments idly tohl; 

Flowers of the field with petals 
thin, 
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Lilies that neither toil nor spin, i 

And tufts of wayside weeds and 
gorse ^ I 

Hung in the parlour of the inn | 

Beneath the sign of the Red Horse. ; 

And still, reluctant to retire, | 

The friends sat talking by the fire | 
And watched the smouldering j 
embers burn ^ ; 

To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a momentary glow, i 

Lingering like them when forced 

go, I 

And going when they would re- ^ 
main; 

For on the morrow they must turn ^ 
Their faces homeward, and the pain I 
Of parting touched with its unrest 
A tender nerve in every breast. 

Birt sleep at last the victory won ; ! 

They must be stirring with the sun, I 
And drowsily good night they said, 
And went still gossiping to bed, I 

And left the parlour wrapped in i 
gloom. I 

The only live thing in the room 
Was the old ck)ck, that in its pace 
Kept time with the revolving 
spheres 

And constellations in their flight, 
And struck with its uplifted mace 
The dark, unconscious hours of 
night, 

To senseless and unlistening ears. 

Uprose the sun ; and every guest, 
Uprisen, was soon equipped and 
dressed 

For journeying home and city¬ 
ward ; 


The old stage-coach was at the 
door, 

With horses harnessed, long before 
The sunshine reached the withered 
sward 

Beneath the oaks, whose branches 
hoar 

Murmured ; ^ Farewel! for ever¬ 
more.’ 

^Farewell!’ the portly Landlord 
cried; 

‘Farewell!' the parting guests 
replied, 

But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass that threshold 
o’er; 

That nevermore together there 
Would they assemble, free from 
care, 

To hear the oaks' mysterious roar, 
And breathe the wholesome 
country air. 

Where are they now } What lainis 
and skies 

Paint pictures in their friendly 
eyes ? 

What hope deludes, what promise 
cheers, 

What pleasant voices fill their ears 
Two are beyond the salt sea. waves, 
And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 
Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

As in the wcll-rememliered brook 
They saw the inverted lindst ape 
gleam. 

And their own faces like a dream 
Look up upon them from below. 
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PROLOGUE. 

The spir^ of Stmsburg CaihedraL 
Alght and siorm, Lucifer, 
with ike Powers of ike Air^ 
trying io tear down the Cross. 

Lucifer, Hasten! hasten! 

O ye spirits! 

From its station drag the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in air ! 

Voices, O, we cannot! 

For around it 

i\ll the Saints and Guardian Angels 
Throng in legions to protect it; 
They defeat us everywhere ! 

The IMIs. 

I ,:uulo 1 )eun)i vcrum I 
idehcin VQCt>! 

Congrcgo cLrum! 

jAidfer, Lower ! lower 1 
Hover downward! 

Seiif.e the loud, vociferous l)ell.s, and 
('lashing, clanging, to tip |)av€inent 
Hurl tltem fnnn their windy tower ! 

Voices. All thy thunders 
Here are harmless! 

For these Ik'IIs havtHjcen anointed, 
And baptized with h(>ly water ! 
I'hey defy our utmost power. 

The Ikiis. 

Hefunctos plym! 

{’(‘Htein lng<j! 

Festa dccoro I 

!A 4 cifer, Shake the ciisements ! 
break the j)aiiUed 
Panes, that flame with gold and 
crimson; 

Scai, ter them like leaves of Autumn, 
Swept away before the blast! 


Voices. O, we cannot I 
The Archangel 

IVIichael flames from every window, 
With the sword of fire that drove us 
Fleadlong, out of heaven, aghast! 

77ie Beits. 

Funera plaugo! 

Fuigura frango I 
Sabbata pango ! 

Lucifer. Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken, 

Massive, iron-studded portals! 
Sack the house of God, and scatter 
Wide the ashes of the dead ! 

Voices, i), we cannot! 

The Apostles 

And the Martyrs, wrapped in 
mantles, 

Stand as warders at the entrance, 
Stand as sentinels o’erhead ! 

7ke Beils, 
ivxcito lentos! 

Dissipo vent os I 
'i'*aco cnicatos! 

Lucifer. Ikiffled! baffled ! 

I nefflcient, 

Craven spirits! lejive this labour 
Unto Time, the great Destroyer ! 
Come away, ere night is gone ! 

Voices, i >nward ! onward 1 
With the night-wind, ^ 

i .)ver ilekl and farm and forest, 

Lonely homestead, darksome ham¬ 
let, 

blighting all we breathe upon ! 

{77iey sweep <rwfrjc Organ and 
(iregorian Ckani.) 

Choir. 

Noete Hurgentcni 
Vigilvmus omnuii. 
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I. I 

y///: Casiic of Vaiitsberg on ihe | 
Rhine, A chamber in a tower, ' 
Fkinck IIknry, sit ting atone, ill 
and restless. Midnight, 

Pr, Henry, I cannot sleep! my 
fervid brain ^ 

Calls up the vanished Past again, 
And throws its misty splendours 
deep 

Into the pallid realms of sleep ! 
i\ breath from that far-distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and 
more, 

And wafts o’er intervening seas 
Sweet odours from the Hesperidcs! 
A wind, that through the corridor 
just stirs the curtain, and no more, 
And, touching* the molian strings, 
Faints^ with the burden that it 
brings I 

Come back! ye friendships long 
departed'! 

lliat like o’crflowing streamlets 
started, 

And now are dwindled, one by one, 
'Fo stony channels in the sun ! 

Come back I ye friends, whose lives I 
are ended, I 

Come back, with ail that light 
attended, 

Which seemed to darken and decay 
^^'hcn ye arose and went away ! 

They come, the shapes of joy and 
woe, 

The airy crowds of long ago, 

The dreams'and fancies known of 
yore, 

That have been, and shall be no 
more. 

They change the cloisters of the 
an.ght 

Into a gwden of deligltt; 

They make the dark and dreary 
hours 

Open and blossom into dowers I 


I would not sleep ! 1 love to l^e 
Again in their fair company ; 

Blit ere my lips can bid them st.iy, 
They pass and vanish quite away! 
Alas ! our memories may retrace 
Eachcircumstanccoftimeaiid place. 
Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged re¬ 
main ; 

The rest we cannot reinstate ; 
Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony ! 

Rest! rest! O, give me rest and 
peace 1 

The thought of life that ne'er shall 
cease 

Hais something in it like clespair, 
A weight I am too weak to l>€ar 1 
Sweeter to this afflicted breast 
The thought of never-ending rest! 
Sweeter the undisturbed am! deep 
Tranquillity of endless sleep I 

(A flash of lightning, on t of whit h 
LlJClFKR appears, in the garb 
of a travelling Physkiafu) 
Lucifer, All hail, Ibiiicc l■"lt;nr>r l 
Pr, Henry {starting), \\"ho is 
it speaks? 

Who and what are you ? 

Lucifer, (hie who hceks 

A moment^s audience with the 
Prince. 

Pr, Henry, When came you in r 
Lucifer, A moment sini:e» 
I found your study door unlocked, 
And thought you answered when I 
knocked. 

/V. Henry, I did not hear you, 
Lucifer, You heard the 11 1 unde r; 
It was loud enough to ivaken llie 
dead. 

Audit is not a matter of,s|:iecwI 
wonder 

That, w'lien God is walking over¬ 
head, 

You should not hear my feeble tread. 






Pn Ilmry. Whii! niiiy your wish 
or purpose be ? 

Ij/i{ftT. Notiuiig or fn’eiw'tliing, 
as it pleases 

\ our Highness, You behold in int* 
Only a travelling I'hysician ; ^ 

One of the fe%v who have a mission 
'Fo cure incurable diseases, 
i >r those that are called so. ^ 

Pn Chill you bring i 

I’he dead to life ? 

Lucifen Yes ; very nearly. 
And, w'hat is a wiser and better 
thing, 

Can keep tlie living from ever 
needing 

Such an unnatural, strange pro¬ 
ceeding, 

By showing condusi\'eiy and dearly 
'Fhat death is a stupid blunder 
mertfly, 

And not a necessity of our lives. 

My hiring h{‘re is accidental; 

'Flur storm, that against your 
casement drives, 

In the little village, lielow waylaid 
me. 

And there I heard, with a secret 
delight, 

Of your maladies physical jind 
mental, 

Which neither astonished nor dis- 
mayeil me. 

Ami 1 hasteue<l hltlier, thougli late 
in the night, 

'Fo }}rofter my aid ! 

Pr, Hi'Hry t//wi/Vu//r). I* or this 
you came ! 

Ah, how <'an 1 ever hope lo requite 
'Fhis honour from one so enuhte? 

I,Uiifer\ 'File lionour is minc% or 
will b<‘, when 
I have cured your disease. 

P}\ Henry, But not till then. 

IjH'ifir, What is your iilmrss? 

Pr, Henry, It has no nauns 
A Kinouhlcring, dull, perpetual 
lhunc% 


As in a kiln, burns in my veins, 
Sending up vapours to the head; 
?,ly heart has ]>ec()me a dull lagoon, 
Which a kind of leprosy drinks 
and drains; 

I am accounted as one who is dead, 
And, indeed, I think that i shall he 
soon. 

Lne'ifiT, And has (Tordonius the 
Divine, 

In his femoiis Lily of Medicine,— 
i see the book lies open before 

you,— 

No remedy potent enough to restore 
you ? 

Pr, Henry, None whatever ! 

Lucifer, llie dead are dead, 
And their oracles dumb, when 
questioned 

Of the new diseases that lunnan 
life 

Evolvics in its progress, rank and 
rife. 

Consult the dead upon things that 
were, 

Butthelivingonlyon thingstliatare. 
Have you done this, by the appli¬ 
ance 

And aid of doctors ? 

Pr, Henry, Ay, whole schools 
; Of doctor's, with their learned rules; 

! But the case is quite beyond tlieir 
1 science* 

Even the doctors of Salem 
; Send me ]>ark word they can discern 
Xo cure fora malady like this, 
Save on<t which in its nature is 
Impossible, and cannot be ! 

Lihifer, That sounds oracular! 

/V. Henry, I Jnendurabh^! 

IjeCifer, What is their remedy ? 

/b". Henry, You shall S(‘e ; 

Writ in this scroll is the mystery. 

I Jj/eifer ireadiny), ‘ Not lo Ih: 
ciiria!, yet not incurabli*! 

The only remedy that remains 
Is tlu* blooil that Bows from a 
inaiilen’s veins, 





&0ihtn 

Who of her o\rn free will sliall the, roiirne the ‘-arm! :irt has held, 
And ^’de as the prirc* ol _ rnrherb‘d, iirirhaiii^ed by man'- 

yciiirs!' i devices. 

I’hat is the strangest of all cures, , lliis art the Arabian I leher taught, 
And one, I think, you will never try; j And in idemhics, finely wrought,^ 
llie prescription you may well put I d‘;tilling herbs unci thnvers, dis- 
}>y, j covered 

As somelhing impossible in find i The sec'ret that so long had hcivercd 
Wvfinv the world itself sliall end ! Tpon the misty verge (»f Truth, 
And yef who knows r One ninwd 'fhe Klisir nf Perpetual Yniitip 

...... Ailed Alcohol, in tin* Arab speech! 

‘That intnsfuiie inaidmfs firain that Likehim, this wondrous lore I teach! 

kind /’r, M7/rr. Wluit! an ruli^lU ? 

C.H liiadm'ss will not hnd its way. A//.//c;. Nor less, mu more ' 

Meanwhile permit me to rcsom- I'rJirmy, I am a H*ader of your 

tnemi, !a>oks/ 

As th<‘ niaiutr admitHpif no dclay» lover of that mystic lore ! 

My wonderful C AilK»Iic*ont i With such a |iii!rc!ing glance, it kadis 

(If very siihliieniui magical prnvcrs ! i hgo gre-at NatureN open eye, 

/*n Hemy. Purge with yctiirnos* ; And sets within it tremhling lie 
trams and drugH infernal | I'he portrait of the Deity ! 

The spouts and gargoyles of these | And yc*t, aLis ! with all my pains, 
towers, j I’he secia*! and I lie mysieiy 

Not me. ♦My faith is utterly gone | Have,; lutHed and eluded me, 

In every power hut ffu‘ P<»wer i rnseem thcmirand resiill nanains! 

Supernal! ! Paimld 

Play tell me,ofwhaf n« liool are you r ! il time ! tins litlie tia *k 

A/ziZ/D; P»oth of flic uid ami i»l C'oiilains tint wonderful i|iiiiites 
the New ! seme, 

The school of fleinies *rrisiiie« ‘ITe perils t tkover and efflorrs- 

gistus, I 

Who utcercsl his ormies sublime ' t d all the* kiwwiedge man iMii a!.k! 
Pwrorelhe (Ilympi.idm in llir dew j lh»ld it up Unis UKaiiist the lighi ! 
<d the fcjirly dusk and dawn of /h;/4wr. Ilcnvlifii|iid,piiri%and 
Tinua I «:ry»iailin«% 

Hie reign of dateless old He* How i|iiirk, and treiinilrnis, and 
pluesiiw! Iiriglit 

As noriliward, from its Niiliiaii llie litih*waveletsdann*and sldmu 
springs, As were il the Wafer ot LifcT in 

Hie Niks h»r ever new and old, sooih ! 

Among the living and the dimd, /jiti/rr. It is! 11 assuages every 
Ifs mighty, my'Ui** Mream has pain, 

rolled ; ' I hires all disease, and giviet again 

So, starling from its foyniain hesid lo age the switi delights of youili, 
Under the lotus leaves of IHs, Inhale its fiagrarn'ts 

From the dtsul deiiiigcfds of <?ld, /V, /Awrr. it is sweet, 

Through kmgi milirf»ken lines of A thoiisamrdiflVrenl odoiirii 
kings And iiiiiiglc in its rare prrliifiic, 
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Such as the winds of suininer waft 
At open windows through a rooni! 
Lmi/h\ Will you not taste it? 
Pr, I/enrj'. Will one draught suf¬ 
fice ? 

Limfen If not, you can drink 
more. 

Pr, Henry. Into this crystal gob¬ 
let pour 

So much as safely I may drink. 
Lucifer (pouring)* Let not the 
quantity alarm joir, 

You may drink all; it will not harm 
you. 

/V. Henry. 1 am as one wlio on 
the brink 

(')f a dark river stantls and sees 
The waters Ilow, the landscape dim 
Around him waver, wheel, and 
swim, 

And, ere lie plurntes, stoj>s to 
think 

Into what whirljiools lie may sink; 
< )n(? moment pauses, and no more, 
'rium madly plunges from th<’ 
shore I 

Headlong into the mysteries 
t )f life and death I laddly leap, 

Nor fear the fateful current’s sweep, 
Nor what in ambush lurks below! 
for (h‘<ith is better than disease! 

(An AnoJ'U. -re/V// (rn (cviinn harp 
hover'^ in the ai}\\ 

Angei* Wo(i! wtie! eternal woe ! 
Not <mly llie whispered prayer 
f )f love, 

Hut the imprecations of liate, 
Reverberate 

For ever and ever througii the air 
Above 1 

'fhis fearful curs(j 
Shakes the gnsU universe ! 

Lucifer {ifi.'sappcttrinyy. Drink! 
drink! 

And thy soul shall sink 
Down into the <lark abyss 
Into the infinite abyss, 


I’'rom wliirh no iilummet nor rope 
isver drew up tlie silver sand of 
hope! 

Pr. Henry (drinking). It is like 
a draught of fire !*' 

Through every vein 
I feel again 

The fever of youth, the soft desire ; 
A rapture that is almo^st ijain 
Throbs in my heart and fills in)* 
brain! 

O joy 1 O joy ! I fee! 

The band of steel 

That so long and heavily has 
pressed 

U pf>n my breast 

Uplifted, and the malediction 

Of my affiic'tion 

Is taken from me, ami my weary 
breast 

At length fimls rest. 

The Angel, it is but the rest of 
the fire, from whirih the air has 
iK^en taken! 

It is hut the rest of the sand, when 
the hour-glass is not shakem! 
It is I'liit the rest of the title Iwtweeu 
tlm ehl> and the fiow ! 

Ills but the rest of the wind ladween 
the daws that blow ! 

With fiendish laughter, 
i lereafter, 

'rids false physjc'iaii 

Will mock thee in thy perdition. 

J*n Henry. Speak ! spf*ak ! 

Who says that I am ill ? 

I am not ill ! I am not weak I 
The trance, the swotm, the dream, 
is <i*er ! 

1 feel the chill of d(?ath no more ! 
At length, 

I Htand renewed in all my strength I 
Heneath me 1 can bad 
The great earth stagger and ret*l, 
As if the feel c>f a descending i hal 
Upon itti Hurfat'c tnul, 

And a pehbh^ it ndled henealli 
lits hf^c!! 
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This, O brave physician ! this 

Ih tliy great Palingenesis! 
iPri/z/iy 

I'he AngeL Touch the goblet no | 
more 1 

It will make thy heart sore 
I’o its very core ! 

Its perfume is the breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 

And the light that within it lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 

Beware ! O, beware ! 

I'or sickness, sorrow, and care 
All are there! 

/ y. Henry {sinkingback ). 0 thou 
voice within my breast! 

Why entreat me, why upbraid me, 
'When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And the flattering hopes of youth 
liave all deceived me and betrayed 
me ? 

Gii^e me, give me rest, O rest! 
(h)lden visions wave and hover, 

(lolden vapours, waters streaming, 
i .andscapes moving, changing, 
gkiaming! 

I am like a happy lover 
Who illumincts life with dreaming ! 
Brave physician ! Rare physician ! 
Well hast thou Mfillcc! tliy mission I 

(His kemifails an his bank,) 

‘fhi Aftgii {rerniing)^ Ala^s \ alas! 
Like a vapour the golden vision 
Shall fade and pass, 

And thou wilt find In thy heart 
again 

Only the blight of pain, 

And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition ! 

(^inri-ysirti af ilie Castle, 11B BKk'r 
standing by the gaiesvay, 
Hubert, Uow sad tln^ grand oltl 
casthi looks ! 

O’erhead, the unmolested rooks 
Lpon the turret’s windy top 
Sit, talking the farm<;r''s crop ; 


Here in the courtyard springs the 
grass, 

So few are now the feet that pass ; 
The stately peacocks, bolder grown,^ 
Come hopping down the steps of 
stone, 

As if the castle were their own ; 

And I, the poor old seneschal, 
Haunt, like a ghost, the baiiqoet- 
[ hall. 

Alas ! the merry guests no more 
(h'owd through the hospitable door; 
i No eyes with youth and passion 
I shine, 

I No cheeks grow redder than the 
, wine; 

No song, no laugh, no jovial din 
Of drinking wassail to the pin ; 

But all is silent, sad, and drear, 
And now the only sounds I hear 
Are the hoarse rooks upon the walls, 
And horses stam|)ing in their stalls! 

(A harn sounds,) 

\ What ho! that merry, sudden blast 
Reminds me of the days long past! 
And, as of old resounding, grate 
The heavy hinges of the gate, 

And, clattering loud, with iron 
dank, 

: Down gt>es the sounding bridge of 
* plank, 

As if it were in haste to greet 
Tlie pressure of a traveller’s hai. 

{ Enter Waltbr the Minnesinger.) 

IVaiter, How now, luyfriend! 
This looks <[uite lonely ! 

No banner flying from th<‘ walls, 
No pages and no seneschals. 

No warders, and one p(H*ter only ! 

; Is it you, Hubert? 
f Hubert, Ah ! Master Waiter! 
//W/tV'. Alas! how hmiiB and 
faces alter! 

I did not know you. Yt)U hmk 
; older! 

' Ymir liair lias grown miidt graycfr 
I and liiinner, 
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And you stoop n little in the j 
shoulder ! 

HuberL Alack ! 1 am a poor old | 
sinner, ^ i 

And, like these towers, ])egtin to | 
moulder; | 

And you have been a!)sent many a | 
year! 

IViiiier, How is the Prince? 
Jfubert, He is not here ; 

He has been ill: and now has fled. 
Waiter, Speak it out franki}': 
say he’s dead ! 

Is it not so? 

Habert No ; if you please, 

A strange, mysterious disease 
l'‘ell on him with a sudden blight. 
Whole hours together he would 
stand 

U|K)n the. terrace, in a dream, 
Resting his head upon his hand, 
Pest pleased when he \\as most 
aknie, 

Like Saint John Nepomiick instone, 
Looking down into a stream, 
in the Round 'I’ower, night after 
night, 

He sat, and bleared his eyes with 
books; 

Until one morning w(^ found him 
there 

Stretched oit th<‘ floor, as if in a 
swoon 

He liad fallen from his eliair, 

W'c hardly nuegnistai his sweet 
li>t>ks 1 

Wittier, Poor Ib inre ! 

Hubert, I think he might liavc 
mended; 

And he ditl meiul; Imt very soon 
'fhe prk‘st.s came tl<»rking in, like 
rooks, 

With all their crosiers and theii 
crooks, 

Ami so at lust the matUa- eiidetl. 
Waiter. H<jw did it end t 
Hubert. Why, i; 

Saint Rod'Uis 


'i'hey made him stand, and wait 
his doom ; 

And, as if he were condemned to 
the tomb, 

I'legan to mutter their hocus-pocus. 
FitW the IHass for the Dead they 
chanted, 

Then three times laid upon his 
head 

A shovelful of churchyard day, 
Saying to him, as he stood un¬ 
daunted, 

^ This is a sign that thou art dead, 
So in thy heart be penitent! ^ 

And forth from the cha|Xil door he 
went 

, Into disgrace and banishment, 
i Clothed in a cloak of hodden gray, 

! And bearing a wallet, and a 
Wdiose sound should be a perpetual 
knell 

I'o keep all travellers away. 

IVaiter, O, horrible fate! Out¬ 
cast, rejected, 

, As one with pestilence infected! 

I Hubert Then was the family 

* tomb unsealed, 

And broken Itelmet, S'word, and 
shield, 

I'luried together in common wreck, 
As is the custom, when tlie last 
' Of any princely house has passed; 
And thrice, as with a trumpet- 
1)last, 

A hciraid shouted down the stair 
'Hie words of warning am! de- 
s]>air, 

^ () Hoheneck i O lioheneck ! ’ 
Wittier, Still in my soul that 
cry goits on, * 

' 'f'or ever gone I for ever gone! 

: Ah, what a cruel sense of loss, 

Like a black sltitdow, would, fall 
across 

'Hie hearts of all, if he should dic‘! 
Hi,s gracious presence upon earth 
W'as as a fire upon a hearth ; 
j A.S [ileasant songs, at morning sung, 
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I'he worrls tliat drop]>e<i from liis 
sweet tongue 

Strengthened our hearts; or, heard 
at night, 

Made all our slimibers soft and light. 
\V here is he ? 

Ifuiierf. In the Odenwald. 
Some of Ids tenants, iinappalled 
l:iy fear of death, or priestly word,--* 
A holy family, that make 

ividimeal a Supper rjf the l.ord,.- 

M'ru’e him beneath their watrli and 
ward, 

f'or love of him, ami Jesus’ sake ! 
Tray yom’{)uu; in. For why should I 
W ith out-door hoH})itaiity 
My prinrefs friend thus entertain? 
f! \titcr, j would a moment here 
remain. 

I hit you, good Hubert, go before, 
h i 11 im* a goblet of May-drink, 

As aromatic' as the IMay 
h'lom whirli it steals the breath 
away, 

And whirh he loved so well of yore ; 
It is of him tiiat I woukl think, 

\‘ou shall attend me, wlum 1 rail. 
In tlamanrcstral lKim|uet-!!all. 
I'lween rompanioiis, guests id'air, 
\hMi: eanno! wait on, will iu‘ there ; 
'They taste tioi food, they drink not 
wiiif*, 

Hut their soft ey(‘s h>ok into mine. 
And llieir lips speak to me, and all 
’riie vast anrl sluuhnvy l>anqiiel-hall 
Is full of looks and words divintd 

f Ijuning ikr fkmipei ,) 

'file day is <lon(t; and slowly from 
the seene 

d’lie stooping sun u|jgatIierH Ids 
spc'Ut shafts, 

And puts them hark into liis golden 
tpiiver! 

Below me in the* valley, cleep and 
green 

As gol)k*t« are, from which in 
thirsty <lraught» 


i W''e drink its wine, the switl and 
mantling river 

Flows on triumphant through these 
lovely regions, 

Etched with the shadows of its 
sombre margent, 

And soft, refiectetl clouds of gold 
and argent! 

N'es, there it flows, fu* ever, l>road 
I and still, 

: A,s when the viinguard of the 
Roman legions 

' First saw it from the top of yonder 
hill! 

Flow beautiful it is ! Fresh fteids 
of wheat, 

\diieyard, and town, and towcjr with 
lluttcuing flag, 

'rise ctsnsecniied rlsapd on the cr;ig, 

And the wliile hamlet gatherer! 
round its base, 

; IJke Mary sitting at tier .Saviour’s 

I fcet, 

AmUooking up at his bduved face! 

i) friend! <) best of friends ! 'Flsy 
I ,absence mon; 

I Than the imprmdiug; idgjsi darkens 
tlu* landseupr* o’er ! 

IE 

A Farm in iht ihienhkiiJ. A 
(ianiffh MUrning* HklNr r 

fiKNKY mi/fv/, a Fh 4 \ 

i Elsie, ri/ a iHsinnvik gitikt^ning 
j /imvn, 

i /VmY I/mrr hrading). One 
I morning, till alone,' 

I Out of his convent rsf g.ray stone, 
i 1 nto the frsrest rsldm*, «larker, grayer, 
i His lips moving as if in prayer, 

I His head iunken upesn his breast 
I As in a dream of rest. 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 

The broad, «wect sunshine lay 
without, 

the siiininer air; 

And within the woodlands m ha 
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The dusk was like the Truce of Chal j 
With worldly woe and care ; ^ 

Under him lay the golden moss; i 
And above him the boughs of 
hoaiy trees 

Waved, and made the sign of the 
cross. 

And whispered their Benedirites ; 
And from the ground 
Rose an odour sweet and fragrant 
Of the wild-flowers and the vfigrant 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and 
round. 

These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his hand, 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 
Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendours of ('lod's great town 
in the unknown land, 

And, with his eyes cast down 
in humility, he said : 

* I believe, O (k>d, 

What herein I have read, 
ikit, alas ! I <!o not understand 1 ’ 

And lo I he heard 

'rhe sudden singingnf a bird, 

A snow-\vhitebird,that from adoud 
Dropped down, 

And among the branches 1,)rown 
Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, ^ 

It seemed a thousaml harp-strings 
ringing. 

And the M onk Felix closed his 1a>ok, 
And long, long, 

With rapturous look, 

Me listened to the song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 
Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land JClysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the 
street. 

And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 


But strove in vain; 

For it flew away, away. 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing 
He heard the convent bell 
Suddenly in the silence ringing 
For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

1 His pathway homeward sadly and 
; in haste. 

I In the convent there was a change 1 
I H e looked for each well-kiiownface, 
But the faces were new and strange; 
New flgures sat in the oaken stalls, 
New voices chanted in the choir; 
Yet the place was the same place. 
The same dusky walls 
Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and 
spire. 

A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 

* Forty years,’ said a Friar, 

* Have 1 been Prior 

Of this convent in the wood, 

But for that space 
Never have I beheld thy face 1 ’ 
The heart of the Monk Felix fell: 
And he answered, with sulmiissiv'e 
tone, 

j ^ This morning, after the hour of 
Ihime, 

I left my cell, 

And wandered forth alone. 
Listening all the time 
To the melodious singing 
Of a beautiful white bird, 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 
Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamed ; 

For what to me had seemed 
Moments only, had been hours ! ’ 

^ Years ! ’ said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 
From a bench of oak 
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Fastened against tlie wall; .. 

1 ie was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 
Had he been there, 

Sciwing God in prayer, 

'Fhe meekest and humblest of his 
creatures. 

He remembered well the features 
Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

^ One hundred years ago, 

When I was a novice in this place, 
There was here a monk, full of 
God’s grace, 

Who bore the name 
Of Felix, and this man must be the 
same.’ 

Alu! straightway 

'Fhey brought forth to the light of 
day 

A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 
In l>rass and wild-boaFs hide, 
Wherein were written down _ 

'rhe names of all who had died 
In tlie convent, .since it was edified. 
And there they found, 
just a.s the (»1<1 monk said, 

’I'hat on a certain day and date, 
One humlred years before, 
fl:ul gone forth from the convent 

I'he Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the 
dead I 

And they knew, at last, 

'fhat, such had been the power 
i iflhat celestial and immortal song, 
A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 
As a single hour! 

(IH.HlE mues in with Jhweis,) 

Khie, Here are flowers for^'ou, 
but they are not all for you. 

Siunc of them are foj* tiie Wrgiu 
And for Saint C.'ecilia, 


Prince Henry. As thou standest 
there, 

fhou seemest to me like the angel 
I'hat brought the immortal roses 
To Saint Cecilia’s bridal <‘hamber. 
Elsie. But these will hide. 
Priftce Henry. Themselves will 
fade, 

Rut not their memory, 

And memoiy has the power 
To re-create them from the dust. 
They remind me, too, 

Of martyred Dorothea, 

Who from celestial gardens sent 
Flowers as her witnesses 
To him who scoffed and doubted. 

Elsie. Do you know the story 
Of Christ and the Sultan’s 
daughter ? 

I'hat is the prettiest legend of them 
all 

Prince Henry. Then tell it to 
me. 

But first come hither. 

I .ay the flowers down beside me, 
And put both thy hamls in munn 
Now tell me the story. 

Elsie. Early in the morning 
The Sultan’s daughter 
Walked in her father’s garden, 
(hithering th<^ bright flowers, 

All full of dew. 

Prime Henry. J list as thou hast 
been doing 

'fhis morning, dearest Elsie. 

1 Elsie. And as she gathcreti 
I them, 

I She wondered more and more 
I Who was the Master of thi^ Flowers, 
■ And made them grow 
, Out of the cold, dark earth. 

^ Mn my heart,’ she said, 

I * 1 love him ; and for him 
I Would leave my hither’s palace, 

1 To labour in his garden,’ 

Prince Henry. Dear, innocent 
, crhild! 

i How sweetly thou recallesl 
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'The king-fbrgotien legend, 

'That in in}* early childhood 
IVIy niolher told me ! 
rpoii my brain 
It rcap|)ears once mr>re,^ 

As a birth-mark on the forehead 
When a hand suddenly 
Is laid upon it, and remo\ed ! 

Khie. And at midnight, 

As she lay upon her bed, 

She heard n \’Oice 
i'all to her from the garden, 

And, looking forth from 
window, 

She saw a Ixiautifol youth 
Standing among the llowers. 

It was the larrc! Jesus ; 

And she went down to hiiii, 

And o|amcd tlie door for hiin 
And he said to her, ‘ O maiden 
'riiou liast Ihouglit of me aith 
lo\'e, 

And for thy sake 

tun nfmy f'athers kin;;dojn 

I lave I come hither: 

i am the Master of the Mtjwers. 

My garden is in Paradise, 

Awl if thou wilt gm with me, 

d'hy bridal garland 

Shall be of briglit n;d tloacn's/ 

And then he took fnim his linger 
A golden ring, 

And asked the Sultan's daughter 
If she would b{* his Inide, 

And when slu; ansv\<‘re<l iiim with 

His vvontids Ix'^'.au to bleed, 

Awl she said to him, 

Ml Lo'Ve I how led tliy heart is,^ 
And thy hands are full oI rtjsesf 

* For thy sake,’ answered lu*, 

* For thy sake h my heart so red. 
i'*or thee I bring these roses ; 

I gathered them at the ero!,s 
Whereon I died for thee.! 

C'ome, for my Father calls. 

Thou art my ele< tofl f>ride !' 

And the Suiiaifs daughlei 


Follower! him to his Father’s 
garden. 

/>77/cc /le/irj. W'ouldst thou 
ha\'c done so, IMsie ; 

/:h7i\ Yes, \'ery gladl}% 

Prince Henry, Tlicn the (.'cles- 
tial bridegroom 
Will come for thee also. _ 

Upon thy forehead he |)Iace, 
Not his crown of thorns, 

, but a crown of roses. 

I In thy bridal chamber, 
her i 'hike Saint Cecilia, 

i Thou shall hear sweet musi(- 
! And breathe the fragrance 
I Of dowers immortal! 

' (,.'ro now and pla^ic these llowcrs 
before her pic'ture. 

A reem in fhc J'arni-ht^n.se, 
7 b’ e7/c/i/. U H, s i; i.f\ .spinnin;^, 

(„k>i''rLihn nsicep in ills Jiair, 

Vrsuiti. Ihirker awl darker I 
Hardly a glimmer 
Of light comes in at the wiwkn'c™ 
pane; 

Or is it my e)’cs arc growing 
dimmer ? 

I cannot disentangle this skein, 

Nor wind it rightly upon the reel 
Elsie I 

r Jeffiieb (starting i, Tlic stopping 
nf thy wheel 

Has wakened me i.mi r»f a, |,>leasaut 
(Irearm 

I tliougld I ’^vas sitting beside a 
.stream, 

Awl heard the giindingofa mill, 
When suddenly the wheels stood 
still, 

And a voice cried * Fbsie’ in my ear! 
It startled tne, it seemed so near. 

('rsntan I was calling her: I 
want a light. ^ 

I « aimot see to s})iit my llax. 

Itring th(‘ lunj>, Elsie. Dost than 
hear? 

1‘Jaie kirithiH}. In a mouiclii 1 






OV////V/^ Wlierc are iJcrtha and i 

i^nuia. They arct s^ittii^’ uith 
Klsic ai the dncsr. 

She ih tellin|.^ them hlories <»f the j 
wnoci, 

Aik! flic Wolf, ami litlk* Red > 

oV/Z/zVA Aik! where h the ! 

i *rini:e; | 

(y.uiiii. Ill lii> riK»in over*- I 

I'lead: 

I heard him walkiiiit lu ro^.s the 
floor, 

And he always does, with a heavy 
tread 

i Rlsi i«; amm />i mfk a itimfh M ax 
md Bkmtha Imr; and 
ikty idi smg iht! Evening Stmg 
m'ikf iigitiirtg r/Z/ii; lamps*} 

KVhKIKC* stwti. 

(t ld*^hHoinr liijhl 
CH the Father htiniorliil, 

And of ilif* celt* 4ial 

S;u'Im! uimI Mr'iird 
je:aj ‘Htf Nivi< tin ! 

\ftv% I'j 11*! M«r»rl 
A^siiii |j;i'4 till HI hintiidd n‘<; 
And, itw’ rviitini; 

l‘wih|;ltt, wr hlc^:^ flii-r, 

I*rt4i?4i liier, iitlorr thri*' 

Fiillirr f 

Sim» the life‘giver! 

S|»iiil, the t ‘catihirlfr! 

\\ orthy at all tiiiiei4 
c If wi»whi|» and woiidri. 

i^iiPhV Z/iV//t’ ifi/ //*' dtH»n, 
Aiiirii! 

i >.u//a. Who wa!^ it said Amen 
/'7.W. ll wa;^ I lie fhili«e: hi* 
s4ocmI »if lh«‘ than, 

Ami Ihdemal a monif'iih a. we 

i haiiliftl 

*riii! fcVf^iiiiiii M>iiin He I" K^**^** 
liKaim 

1 have cifieii seen hiiiii ihcrr. before. 


/ 'rsiiia. Poor Prince ! 
hviiiiiiK I thought the house 
was hailnlet!! 

Poor Prince, alas! and yet as mild 
And patient as the genlkhi i'hild ! 
Max. I love him because he is 
so good, 

And makes me such fine bows and 
arrow's, 

I’o shoot at the robins and the 
spai rows, 

And the led stfuiriels in the wood ! 
Eeriha, I love him, tot)! 

(fidfiiek Ah, yes ! we all 

Love him, from the bottom of our 
hearts; 

lie gave ns the farm, the house, 
and the grange, 

lie gave m the horses and the 
carts, 

And the great oxen in the stall, 
lltc vineyarcLand the fi'ircsl range! 
We have nidlnng to give him bill 
our love! 

AV////#!, Hid he give us the 
beautiful stork aimve. 

1 i m the < himney-top, widi n> laige 
' round iiesi? 

I Eviiiiiif, No, not tlu’ .4iirk; liy 
i lOti in heaven, 

As a hlcHsing, the iksir white stork 
wa-H given, 

j Lul the Prine.e. has given us all I lie 
I rest 

’ Hod bless iiingaiid make liiiii wdi 
again. 

Elm\ Woiihl I loiild chi sonito 
thing for liis sake, 

Soiiictihing to miu: Ins s*»fio\\ and 
I pain! 

ira////i7c 1‘liat no oiiii can; 
nr it her I hoii nor I, 

Nor any one tdsio 

I Eidi\ And iiiii 4 hr die i 

’ / Vaic/.o Yes; if the lirar Hod 

j does not take 

^ Pity upon him, in his dislrtcu, 
j And work a iiiirack I 
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G&iiiiek Or unless 

Some maiden, of her own accord, 
Offers her life for that of her lord, ' 
And is willing to die in his stead. ■ 
Elsie. 1 will! I 

lirsuia. I'Vithee, thou foolish I 
child, be still! ^ 

Thou shoiildst not say what thou | 
dost not mean ! j 

Eisk, I mean it truly I j 

Ma.r, O father! this morning, 
Down by the mill, in the ravine, | 
Huns killed a wolf, the very same | 
That in the night to the sheepfold i 
came, [ 

And ate up my iamb, that was left ! 
outside, 

GeitiicE 1 am glad lie is dead. ! 
U will b(' a warning, 

1o the wolves in the forest, far 
and wide. , 

iMiLW Ami I am g*>inK to have i 
his hicie! .. . , ^ 

Eerikii. I wonder if this is the | 
wolf Ilia! ate t 

Little Red Riding-hood! 

Ersuitu O no! 

That w'olf wm killed a long while 
ago. 

C\mic, children, it is growing late. 
dAix. Ah, how I wish I were a j 
matg 

As stout an Hans is, and a,s 
strong! 

I would do nothing else, tlie wliole 
day long. 

lUU just kill wolves. 

(ki///ie/f, 'fhen go to bed, 

And grow Uh fast as a little Itoy 
can, 

Bertha is half asleep alreatly. 

See how she nods her heavy bead, 
And her sleepy feet are m mt- 
titmdy 

She will haixily be a!»ie to creef) 
II p« stairs. 

/ >.w/^r. (iood night, my children. 
Here's the ligliL 


And do not forget to say your 
prayers 

Itefore you sleep. 

GaUikk Cfood night I 

J/ax and Bertha, Good night! 

{ They otd with Elsie.) 

Ursula {spinning*'}. She is a 
strange and w’ayward child, 
That Elsie of ours. She looks so 
old, 

And thoughts and fancies weird 
and wild 

Seem of late to have taken hold 
Of her heart, that was once so 
docile and mild ! 

Gottiieb. She is like all girls. 

Ursida. Ah no, forsooth ! 

Unlike all I have ever seen. 

For she has visions and strange 
dreams, 

And in all her words and ways, 
she seems 

hluch older than she Is in truth. 
Who would think her but fifteen ? 
And there has fieen of late such a 
c:hange I 

My heart is heavy with fear and 
doubt 

That she nmy not live till the year 
is out. 

She is so strange,.so strange, • 

so strange! 

GoiilieE I am not trouliled with 
any such fear; 

She will live and tlirive lor many 
: a year. 

' E!.sii';''s ehamher, Eight. Ivl.siE 
I praying, 

: Elsie. My Rcdc*einer and my 

! l,^or(i, 

I beseei'h ih<‘<‘, I entreat ihets 
I Guide me in each act and word, 

J 'I'hal hereafter I may nuset them 
\\'al(dung,waiting,hopiiig,yearning, 
With my lamp well trimmed and 
burning ! 
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Interceding 
With these bleeding 
VVoiinds upon thy hands and side, 
For all who have lived and erred 
I'hou hast suffered, thou hast died, 
Scourged, and mocked, and cruci- 
tied, 

And in the grave hast thou been 
buried I 

It my feeble prayer can reach thee, 
n my Saviour, I beseech thee, 

Icven as thou hast died for me, 
ivlore sincerely 

Let me follow where thou leadest, 
Let me, bleeding as thou blecdest, 

I He, if dying I may give ^ 

Life to one who asks to live, 

Ami more nearly, 

Dying thus, resemble thee I 

y//c iluif/ih'r of Go'i’i'iJhi; ond 
Ursiu.a. ilidmfhf. lCi«SiE 
by i/icir bed-side^ •weep- 

(ioi//kd, 'File wind is roaring; 
the rushing rain 

Is loud upon roof and \s’indow- 
|;>ane, 

As if the Wild liuiUsman of Ro- 
dcnstcin, 

Loding evil to me and mine, 

Were abroad to-night with his 
ghostly train! 

In the brief lulls of the tempest wild, 
'Fhe dogs howl in the yard; and 
hark I 

Some one is sobbing in the dark, 

FI ere in the chamlrcr! 

A'A/c. it is L 

llrsiiith Klhie! \Nhai ails thee, 
my poor child ? 

F.isii\ I am disturlicd and much 
distressed, 

hi thinking our dear Frince must 
die; 

i ciumot close mine eyes, nor rest. 


Gottlieb, What wouldst thou? 
In the Power Divine 
11 is healing lies, not in our o\s n ; 

It is in the hand of God alone. 
IGsie, Nay, he has put it into 
mine, 

And into my heart! 

Gottlieb, Thy words are wild ! 
Ursula, AVhat dost thou mean ? 

my child ! my child ! 

Elsie. That for our dear Prince 
Henry’s sake 

I will myself the offering make, 
And give my life to purchase his. 
[trsu/a. Am I still dreaming, or 
awake ? 

'Fhou speakest carelessly of deat h, 
And yet thou knowest not what it is. 
Elsie, ’Tis the cessation of our 
breath. 

Silent and motionless wc lie; 
i\nd no one knoweth more than 
this. 

I saw our little Gertrude die; 

She left off breathing, and no more 
I smoothed the pillow beneath her 
head. 

She was more beautiful than before. 
Like violets fade<i were her eyes : 
l\y this v^e knew that she was dead. 
'Fhrough the open window looked 
the skies 

Into the chamlrcr where she lay, 
And the wind was like the sound of 
wings, 

As if angels came to bear her away. 
Ah I when I saw’ and felt these 
things, ^ 

1 found it difficult to stay; 

I longed to die, as she had diecl, 
And go forth with her, side by side, 
Tim Saint.s are dead, the Alartyrs 
dead, 

And Mary, and our Un‘d ; and I 
Would follow in humility 
'Fhe way by them illmnmed I 
Ursidtt, My rhiki! my child! 
thou must not die ! 
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AV.v/V. Why bliould I live ? Do 
I not know 

The life {,>f woman is full of woe I 
''roilinj 4 f)n and on and on, 

With l)reaking hearty and tearful 
eyes, 

And silent lips, and in the soul 
I'hc secret longings that arise, 
Wliich this world never satisfies ! 
Some more, some less, hut of the 
whole 

Not c)ne quite happy, no, not one ! 
Ursula. It is the malediction 
of Kve I 

Kistr. In place of it, lei 'me 
receive 

benediction of Mary, then. 
iiotiiich. Ah, woe is me ! Ah, 
woe is nu!! 

Most wretched am I among men ! 
Ursu/a. Ahih! that 1 should 
live to see 

Tiiy death, beloved, and to stand 
Alan't; thy grave! Ah, woe the 

day ! 

hlsu\ d‘hou wilt not see it. 1 
.shall lie 

Beneath the llowew of another 
land; 

For at Malcrno, far away 

Over the mountains, over the sea, 

It is appointed me to die ! 

And it will seetn mtire to thee 
Than if at the village on market- 
day 

1 shmild a little longer May 
dTan i am wont. 

/ ysu/d. V.w.n as tliou sayteU, ! 
And htiw my h<*art Ijeats when them 
stayesi! 

I cannot rest until my sight 
Is tailishcd with seeing ihee. 

What, then, if thou wert dead ? 

t/e/Z/zVA Ah nw. I 

i if «iur old eyes th<m art the light 1 
'fhe joy <»f (Htr <!ld heartii art thou ! 

Anil wilt thou tlk r 

Lfrsuia, Not now I not now ! 




h'is/e. Christ died for me, and 
shall not I 

Be willing for my Prince to die? 

You l>oth are silent; you cannot 
speak. 

This said 1 at our Siiviour’s feast 
After confession, to the priest, 

And even he made no reply. 

Does he not warn us all to seek 
The happier, better land on high, 
Where flowers immortal never 
wither; 

And could he forbid me to go 
thither ? 

Ga/i/uif. In God’s own time, my 
heart’s delight! 

When he shall call thee, not before I 
Eisic. 1 heard him call. When 
Christ ascended 

Triumphantly, from star to star, 
lit: left tlu: gates of heaven ajar. 

I had a vision in the night, 

And saw liim standing at the door 
(If his 1^'ather’s mansion, vast and 
splendid, 

i\nd l,)eckoning to me from afar. 

1 caiHK >t stay ! 

(tof/ih'if. She speaks almost 
As if it were the Holy Ghost 
Spake through her lips, and in her 
stead 1 

Whal if this were of God ? 

Grsufa. Ah, tlien 

(iainsay it tiarc we not. 

(afiiiieih Amen! 

IGsie ! the words that thou hast said 
Are strange and, new for us to hear, 
And fill our hearts with doubt and 
fear. 

W'lmther it l.>c; a dark temptation 
{H the Fvil Cine, or Gt,id’s inspira- ^ 

N\’e in (Uir blindness cannot say. 

We must think upon it, and pray ; 
i' or <‘vil and good it both resembles. 

If it be of God, his will be done ! 
May lie jpiard us from the I’A'il 
‘One! 
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Him hoi Iby liiiiid Is! how it | 
trembles! 

ik) to thy bed, and try to sleep. 

I’rsuiih Kiss me. < ioocl night; ^ 
and do not weep. 

|El.sik,4'*^v.v fw/.i 
Ah, what an awfid thing is this! 

1 almost hhudiiered at her kiss, 

As if a ghost had tfmr.heci my rheek, 

I am so ehildish and so w«‘ak ! 

As soon as I sec the earliest gray 
( H' morning glimmer in the east, 

I will go over to the priest, 

And hiaif what the got>d man ha^s 
m say! 


. I I i //. 1 ^ .vewa/i 

/♦7if*e//>ii^ #f/ //le 

///f‘ m/M/// e 

i hi, sin no more! 1’hy peniiiiec 
ok*r, 

A new and beiltn’ life begin ! 

I iod makftli thee for r\ei In e 
lAoiii the doiiiiriion of lliy sin ! 

I ro, sin tio more! He will lesfoie 
’The pe.ne that tilled iln heari 
fieft.ire, 

And pardon thine siii«|ui!y ! 

I /7/e a#/, ///e /b/Vo/ 

ami .i/#nv'/r ///* 
ami iiaii'M //#e t 

u blr»itfcl Lord ! flow iiiiiiii I need 
‘Thy light t*i guide me tm iiiy way ! 
So many haiichg lliuh w'llhmit heed, 
Still toiirh lliy w«niiids» and iiuke 
ihein bleed! 

So many leeL that, day hv day, 
Still wander from ihy fe»ltf aslKt) ! 
riilrss llioii flit me ttiih thy light. 

I «‘iimtol lead iby the k aiiglil ; 
Nor, witlioiil lliy Miiipoii, i an beai 
Tlic liiiriirii of gnsit a rare, 
lint am mysrlf a nisfaw.iy ! 

IA /ill/ifM 

1 hi: ihty Is ill awing to iis rlo.#t;; 


And what good deed.Sj since litbl it 
rose, 

Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 

As offerings of my ministry ? 

What wrong repressed, what right 
maintained, 

What struggle passed, what victoi^y 
gained, 

What good attempted and attained? 
Feeble, at best, is my endeavour ! 
f see, hut cannot reaeh, the height 
That lies for ever in the light, 

AikI y«‘t f«w ever and for evej, 

When seeming just wiihin my 
grasp, 

I feel my feeble hands um lasp, 

And sink discouraged into night! 
For ihine own purpose thou hast 
sent 

’fhe strife and the dissamragemeiU ! 

IA 

Why slayest thou, Prince of Ho** 
he. neck ? 

Why keef) me pacing to and fro 
\mid fhesit aisles of s.m red gloom, 
Hoimtiiig my l<»otste|is as I go» 

And marking ^utlt cm h step a 
foinb ? 

Uliy should I be world lor thee 
make loom, 

\nf! w.iil 111)* leisure am! fliy be* k ? 
Tboii roiiirsi in itn: liispi* fojtear 
Soint* word of I omfoft ami of« he*’f. 
What ran I say? I lanimt gi\e 
1ltr < tnmiicl to do lhi« iind live; 
Hill riiiher, firmly i«> deny 
‘ 'rite friiipter, though his power bt: 
strong, 

Ami, iiiacecsfjible to wrmig, 

.Still like a martyr live and dm I 
I/I 

'the fumitig air grows diisk and 
lirirati; 

i imiht go loith into llir linUl, 

'i'o \ isit tw’ds oi paiii and d*ctiln 
, Ut lesiless iiiid iiiti*crmg 

j hi cal h)! 
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And sorrowing hcciilSj and patient 
eyes 

lliat seCj through tears, the siin go 
down, 

,Ikit nevermore shali see it rise. 

The |]por in body and estate, 

The sick and the disconsolate, 

Must not on man’s convenience 
wait. 

{(mms mi,} 

{Enkr Lucifer, as a P'ricsi:\ 

Ltm/er Iwiik a gena^exioa^ 
mocking). This is the Black 
Paternoster. 
t„io<l was my foster, 

He fostered me 

Under the book of the Palm-tree ! 
St, Michael was my dame. 

He was born at Bethlehem, 

He was made of desh and blood. 
i lod sent me my right f«'>od, 

My right PrkI, and shelter too, 
'fhat I may to yon kirk go, 

'Fo read upon yon sweet book 
NMdch the mighty (fod of heaven 
shook. 

i )pen, open, helFs gates! 

Bhut, shut, heaveiPs gates ! 

All the devils in the air 
The stronger be, that hear the 
Black Prayer! 

i i.ooking round iJic < hiarh. > 

What adarkspnu* and<iismal plate! 

I wM»nder that any maii has the htce 
To call such a hole the House of 
the Lord, 

And theCJate of Ihsivcnr •yai such 
is the w'ord. 

t ’idling, and walls, and windows old, 
Ucn'cred with co!,jwid).s, blackened 
with mould : 

I >ust<m the pul{)it,dusion the stairs, 
Dust on the benches, and stalls, 
ami ( hairs I 

T!ie pulpit, from which such poiu 
dciXHis sermoJLs 


Have fallen down on the brains of 
the Germans, 

With about as much real edification 
As if a great Bible, bound in lead, 
H ad fallen, and struck them on the 
head ; 

And i ought to remember that 
sensation 1 

Here stands the holy-water stoupl 
Holy-water it may be to many, 

But to me, the veriest Liquor' 
Gehennm I 

It smells like a filthy fast-day soup! 
N ear it stands the box for the poor ,* 
With its iron padlock, safe and sure. 

1 and the priest of the parish know 
Whither all these charities go ; 
Therefore, to keep up the institution, 

I will add my little contribution ! 

( I/c puis in jnomyi) 
Underneath this mouldering to,ml>, 
With statue of stone, and scutcheon 
of brass, 

Slumbers a great lord of the village. 
All his life was riot and pillage, 

But at length, to escape the doom 
Of the everlasting, penal fire, 

He died in the dress of a mendicant 
friar, 

And bartered his wealth for a dail)' 
mass. 

But all tliat afterwards caiuc i(j 
pass, 

i\nd whether lie finds it dull or 
pleasant, 

Is kept a secret for the present, 

At his own particular desire. 

And hc?re, in a corner of the wall, 
Shadowy, .silent, apart from all, 
With its awful portal open wide, 
And its latticed windows <,m either 
side, 

A jul its stej) well worn h)' t he bended 
knees 

< dime or two pkms centuries, 
Siamls tin* village confessional! 
Within it, as an honoured guest, 
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I will sit me down awhile and 
rest I 

(Si^a/s himself in ihe confessionali) 

Here sits the priest; and faint and 
low, 

Like the sighing of an evening 
breeze, 

Comes through these painted lat¬ 
tices 

‘The ceaseless sound of human woe; 
Here, while her bosom aches and 
throbs 

With deep and agonizing sobs, ^ 
That half are passion,half contrition, 
The luckless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame ! 
The time, the place, the lovers 
name ! 

Here the grim murderer, with a 
groan, . 

From his bruised conscience rolls 
the stone, 

Thinking that thus he can atone 
For ravages of sword and flame I 
Indeed, I marvel, and marvel 

How a priest can sit here so sedately, 
Reading, the whole year out and in, 
Naught but the catalogue of sin, 
And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue ! Never ! never I 

f cannot repeat a thousandth part 
Of the horrors and crimes and sins 
and woes 

That arise, when with palpitating 
throes 

The graveyard in the human heart 
Gives up its dead, at the voice of 
the priest, 

As if he were an archangel, at least. 
It makes a peculiar atmosphere, 
This odour of earthly jiassions and 
crimes. 

Such as I like to breathe, at times, 
And such as often brings me here 
In the hottest and most pestilential 
season. 


To-day, I come for another reiistm; 
To foster and ripen an evil thought 
In a heart that is almost to madness 
wrought, 

And to make a murderer out o! a 
prince, 

A sleight of hand I learned long 
since I , 

He comes. In the twilight he will 
not see 

The difference between his |)nesl 
and me ! 

In the same net was tlie mother 
caught! 

Prince Ilenry nmi 

kneeiinj^' al I ho i’onjcsstoniii). 
Remorseful,penitent,and lowly, 

T come to crave, O Father holy, 
Thy benediction on my head. 

Lucifer. The benediction shall Ire 
said 

After confession, not before I 
’Tis a God-speed to the parting 
guest, 

Who stands already at;;he dcKir, 
Sandalled with holiness, iind 
dressed 

Ingarmentspurefrom ea,rihly stain. 
Meanwhile, hast thou searched well 
thy lu'easi ? 

Does the same imidness fill liiy 
brain ? 

Ur have thy passion and unre;.l 
Vanished for ever fnun thy mind ’ 

Prince Ilenry. Dy tlie. same, 
madness still made, hliufi, 

By the same passion still po-^sessed, 
I come again to the. houae of prayer, 
A man afflictetl and di.are,;,;-.ed ! 

As in a cloudy atino^pliere, 
Through unseen sluices of ihv aii, 
A suddenami impetuoti.s Hind 
Strike.s the great forest white with 
fear, 

And every braiii h, and hough* and 
spray 

Points all its qmw-rm;; leaves one 
way, 
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And meadows of ^o'ass^ and fields of 
grain, | 

And the clouds above, and the ■ 
slanting rain, 

And smoke from chimneys of the 
town, 

Yield themselves to it, and bow 
down, 

So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward, w'ith irresistible stress, 

And all my thoughts and faculties, 
Struck level by the strength of this, 
From their true inclination turn, 

And all stream forward to Salem ! 
Lucifer. Alas I we are but eddies 
of dust, 

Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 
Back to a common level all, 

At the subsiding of the gust! 

Prince Henry, O holy Fatliei’! 
pardon in me 
The oscillation of a mind 
Unsteadfast, and that cannot find 
Its centre of rest and harmony! 

For evermore before mine eyes 
This ghastly pnantom hits and hies, 
And as a madman through a crowd, 
With frantic gestures and wild cries, 

It hurries onward, and aloud 
Repeats its awful prophecies I 
Weakness is wretchedness! To be^ 
strong 

Is to be happy! I am weak, 

And cannot find the good I seek, 
Because I feel and fear the wrong! 
Lucifer, Be not alarmed I llie 
Church is kind, 

And in her mercy and her meekness 
She meets half-way her children’s 
^ weakness, 

Writes their transgressions in the 
dust! 

Though in the Decalogue find 
The mandate written, ‘ 'fhoii shall 
not kill! ^ 

Yet there are cases wlien we must. 


hi war, for instance, or from scathe 
To guard and keep \he one true- 
Faith! 

Wc must look at the Decalogue in 
the light 

Of an ancient slatiile, that was 
meant 

Fora mild and general application, 
To he understood with the reser¬ 
vation, 

That, in certain instances, the Right 
i\fust yield to the Expedient! 

Thou art a Prince. If thou shouldst 
die, 

I What hearts and hopes woiiki 
prostrate lie! 

What noblrdf'c-ds, what fair renown, 

, Into the grave with thee go down ! 
W'hat arts of valour and courtesy 
Remain undone, and die with thee I 
Thou ait thfi last of all thy raa* 1 
! With thee a no!)le name expires, 
And vanishes from the earth’s fare 
The glorious memory of thy sinvs! 
She is a peasant. In her veins 
Flows common and plebeian IiIckkI : 

It is such as daily and hourly stains 
Tliedustandthetiirfoflmttleplains, 

By vassals shed, in a crimson flcxxl, 

I Without reserve, and without re¬ 
ward, 

At the slightest siinmifms of tlteir 
lord I 

But thine is |)reeious; the fnr«‘> 
appointed 

Blood of kings, of (aid’s anointed ! 
Monsover, what has the %vork! in 
store 

For one like her, fiiit tears and toil r 
Daughter of sorrow, serf of the soil, 

A peasant*s child and a peasant’s 
wife, 

And her sou! within her sic:k and sore 
With the roughness and barrenness 
of life I 

I marvel not at the heart’s recoil 
From a fate like this in one s«i 
tender, 
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Nor at its eagerness to surrender 
All the wretchedness, want,and woe 
That await it in this world below, 
For the unutterable splendour 
Of the world of rest beyond the 
skies. 

So the Church sanctions the sarn- 
fice : 

Therefore inhale this healing balm, 

And breathethisfreshlife into thine; 

Accept the comfort and the calm 
She offers, as a gift divine ; 

Let her fall down and anoint thy feet 
With the ointment costly and most 
sweet 

Of her young blood, and thou shalt 
live. 

Prince Henry. And will the 
righteous Heaven forgive ? 

No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, hut it leaves some¬ 
where 

A record, written by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater 
strength 

Of the acts which follow it, till at 
length 

The wrongs of ages are redresseti, 
And the justice of God made mani¬ 
fest I 

Lucifer, In ancient records it is 
stated 

That, whenever an evildeed is clone, 
Another devil is created 
To scourge and torment the offend¬ 
ing one! 

But the evil is only good perverted, 
And Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, 
But an angel fallen and deserted. 
Thrust from his Fiither’s liouse 
with a curse 

Into the black and endless night. 

Prince Henry. If justiei* rul(;s the 
universe, 

From the good actions of goo<i men 
Angels of light should he begotten, 
And thus the lialancerestonrd again. 


Jjicifer. Yes ; if the world were 
not so rotten, 

And so given over to the Devi! ! 

Prince IIen?y. Ikit this deed, it 
good or evil ? 

Have I thine al)solution free 
'Fo do it, and without restriction ? 

iMcifer. Ay; and from whatso¬ 
ever sin 

I-ieth around it and within, 

From all crimes in which it limy 
involve thee, 

I now release thee and alisoh'c 
thee I 

ibince Henry. Give me tiiy holy 
benediction. 

/Mdfer(siretchiny/t)rih ///V//<///* / 
and nuiitodny). 

Maletlictione perpel tia 
Male«Ucat vos 
Pater etennis! 

The AnyH [wiih ihe eertlian 
har/o. 'Vdke heed ! take htsoil * 
Noble art thou in thy birth, ^ 

By the good and the great of earth 
11asi thou been taught! 

Be noble in every thoiighl 
Ami in evttry d<*(;d ! 

Let not the illusion of thy stm 'c-; 
Betray the<‘. to disidly cUfencr-w 
lie strong i l)o good ! he pure ! 

'Fhe right only shall endure, 

'All things t‘Ise are hut laisr |:irr- 
tences. 

I entreat thcag I impFu'c, 

Listen no more 

To the suggestions of an evil s|iiril, 
That even now is tlierc*, 

Making tlie foul Hvxnn fair, 

Ami selfwImesH itself a urine aiirl a 
merit ! 


,-l nmm in ihe/ium^hemc, 

tiidiikk It IS ikciiliHt I For 
many tlays. 

And nlglits as many, we have hail 
A nameless ietn>r in our hreasi., 





&otMn 


Makmg us timid, and afraid 
Of God, and his mysterious ways! 
We have been sorrowful and sad ; 
Much have we suffered, much have 
prayed 

I hat he would lead us as is best, 
And show us what his will required. 
It is decided ; and we give 
Our child, O Prinre, that you may 
live I 

Ursula, It is of Clod, lie has 
^ inspired 

ibis purpose in her; and through 
pain, 

Out oi a world of sin and woe, 

He takes her to himself again. 

'I'he mother’s heart resists no 
longer; 

\\ ith the Angel of the Lord in vain 
11 wrestled, for h<‘ was the stronger. 

As Abraham ofTere<i 
hmg ago 

Ills son unto the Lord, and even 
'The I’A'erlasting Father in lieaven 
< .ave his, as a lamb tmlo ibe 
slaug liter, 

So do 1 offctr ttp my daughter ! 

(U Kst JLA /m/rs IterjUe(\} 

/Usu\ My life is little, 

Only a cup of water, 

Put pure and litnpid. 

'Lake it, O my Prince! 

Let it refresh you, 

Let it restore you. 
it bs giveii willingly, 

U i.s given freely, 

M;iy God bless the gift ! 

Henry, Ami the gi\'er ! 
ittMie/r Amen! 

/V/V/ce Henry, I aca ept it! 

(toitUeb, Where are tchildren • 
Upnia, i’hc'y are alrea<Iy asle(*p. 
('teiUhin What if they were <l(*ad ? 

in ike Hartien, 

Hhk, i have one thing to ask of 
you. 


Urznee Henry, What is it ? 

It IS already granted. 

hisie. Promise me, 

\V hen we are gone from here, and 
on our way 

Are journeying tti Salerno, you will 
not, 

By word or lieetl, endeavour to 
dissuade me 

And turn me from my purpose ; Inu 
remember 

That as a pilgrim to the Holy City 
Walks unmolested, and with 
thoughts of pardon 
Occupied wholly, so would I ap¬ 
proach 

The gates of Heaven, in this great 
jubilee, 

\\ ith mypetition,putting offfrom me 
All thoughts of earth, as shoes from 
off my feet. 

Promise me this. 

Prince Henry, 'Fliy words fall 
from thy lips 

Like roses from the lips of Angido * 
and angels 

Might^stoop to nick them up I 
Kisie, Wifi you not promise 
Prince Hemj, If ever we depart 
upon this journey, 

So long to one* or botli of us, 1 
promise! 

Eisie, Shall we ni>t go, theiG 
Havejaat lifted me 
Into the air, only to hurl me back 
W'ounded upon the ground ? and 
ofte red me 

The waters of eternal life, to bid me 
Drink the polluted pticldleH of this 
world ? 

l^rifue Henry, O FLsie ! what a 
lesson thou dost teach me! 

I’lie life which is, and that which i.s 
to come, 

Suspended hang in such nice equi¬ 
poise 

A breath disUiiijs tlie iKihince ; ami 
tluit scale 
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In which we throw our hearts pre- 
ponclerates, 

And the other, like an empty one, 
flies lip. 

And is accounted vanity and air 
To rne the thought of death is 
terrible, 

Having such hold on life. To thee 
it is not 

So much even as the lifting of a 
latch; 

Only a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its 
transparent walls I 
O pure in' heart! from thy sweet 
dust shall grow 

Lilies, upon whose petals will be 
written 

‘ Ave Maria * in characters of gold ! 
HI, 

A s/w/ f// Siraskirj^, Nighf* 
Prince Henr\'‘ wandering 
alone, wrapped in a el oak. 

Prince Ilemy. Still is the night. 
The soim<l of feet 
Has <lied away from the empty 
street, 

And like an artisan, bending down 
His head on his anvil, the dark town 
Bleeps, with a slumber deep and 
sweet. 

Sleepless and restless, I alone, 

In the dusk and damp of these 
walls of stone, 

Wandm- and weep in my remorse ! 
Crier of the Jkad {rmging a he!i\, 

Wake! wake ! 

All ye that sleep 1 
Pray for the 1 h-ad! 

Pray fa the I lead ! 

Princi Henry, Hark 1 with what 

accents loud and hf>ar?ie 
This warder on the walls cd' death 
Sends forth the challenge of bin 

breath I 


I see the ihsui that sleep in the 
gra\‘e! 

They rise u|) and their garments 
wave, 

Dimly and spectral, as they rise, 
With the light of another world in 
their ej^es! 

Crier of ike Dead. 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that sleei'*! 

I'Vay for the Dead I 

Pray for I ho Dead ! 

i*rince Henry, Why for the 
dead, who are at re A : 

Pray for the living, in uhose brea:a 
'The Strug,gle lH:tw<*en right and 
wrong 

Is raging terribki and Htrong, 

As when gofai angels war with 
devils I 

This is the Master of the Revels, 
W’ho, at Life’s flowing feast, pro¬ 
poses 

The health of altseni friends, and 
ple<lg«‘s, 

Not in bright gidilets frowned with 

rosf‘s, 

Awi tinkling’ as we loueli their 
edges, 

lint with his ilisinal, finklinit bell, 
lliat mof'ks ami mimirs their 
fime.ral knell! 

Crier of tke Dead, 

Wake! wake! 

All ye that »lre|»! 

Pray for the I irjid ' 

Pray for the I a*ad ! 

iVime Henry, \\*ake not, !«» 
loved ! tie thy sleep 
Silent as night is, and a.t deep ! 
’rh«;re walks a sentinel at thy gate 
Whose hi‘ai1 is lieavy amt diea 
And the heavings of whotie hoficim 
number 

’Fhe respiratioim of thy sliiiiibrr, 

As if some straiigi% iiiysteriouH fate 
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Had linked two hearts in one, and 
mine 

Went madly wheeling about thine, 
Only With wider and wilder sweep! 


Cge (Bo fb^n 


Crier oj iJie Dead (ai a distance). 

Wal’e I wake 
All ye that sleep t 
Pray for the Deail ! 
kray for tite Dead ! 

Prince Henry. Lo! with whal 
depth of blackness thrown | 
Aijainst the clouds, far up the skies I 
I he walls of the cathed ral rise, ' 
Like a rnysterimis grove of stone, | 
With fitful lights and shadows 1 
blending, i 

As from behind, the moon, ascend- 

Lights Its (lim aisles and paths I 
unknown! ' 

1 he wind is rising ; |)ut the boughs ^ 
l<ise not and fall not with the wind ■ 
'Fhat through their foliage sobs ami 
soughs; 

Only the cloudy rack behind, 

I drifting onward, wiki and ragged, 

<lives to each spire and I>uttress 
jagged 

A seeming motion undefined, 
llekwv on the sc|nare, an armed 
knight, 

Htill as a statue and as wliite, 

Bits on his steed, and the moon¬ 
beams c.|iu\'er 

Upon the points of Ids armour 
bright 

As on the rippitts of a river. 

He lifts the visor from his cheek, 

And beckons, and makes as he 
would speak. 

ft the Mtnnexinvte}*, 

Friend ! rtan yoilItJl nui where 
ajight 

Thuringia’s horsemen for the 
night ? 

hngered in the rear, 

And wander vainly tip and down. 
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! }nue^ Henry, I am a stranger 
m the town, 

As thou art; but the voice I hear 
is not a stranger to mine ear 
Fhou art Waiter of the \^ogehveid ! 
// alter. Thou hast guessed 
rightly ; and thy name 
IS Henry of Hoheneck ! 

Prinee Henry, A)% the same. 
Walter {embracing him). Come 
closer, closer to ’my side ; 

What brings thee hither? What 
potent charm 

lias drawn thee from thy Cierman 
farm 

Into the old Alsatian city ? 

/ Hfu e / fenry, A talc of w'onder 
and of pity! 

A wretched man, almost by stealth 
Dragging my body to Salem, 

In the vain’hope and search fm- 
health, 

And destined never to return. 
Already thou tiast heard the rest. 
But what brings thee, thus armed 
and diyjit 

In the equi|>ment.s of a knight? 
JValter, Dost tliounot see upon 
my breast 

'Fhe cross of the Crusaders shine 
My pathway leads to Balestiiu'. 
/Hnre Henry, Ah, would that 
way were also miiuj ! 

O iK>l)Ie poet! tlum whose heart 
Is like a nest of singing-birds 
Rocked on tin; topmost bough of 
life, 

Wilt tliou, too, from our sky de«. 
part, 

And in lh(; clangour of the strik* 

IM ingle the music of thy worths? 
if alter. My hopes are high, my 
heart is proud, 

Ancl like a trumpet long and loiul, 

I hither my timughts all (dang and 
ring! 

I\ly Iiffj is in my 'hand, and lo 
I grasp and bend it as a bow 





And shoot forth from its trembling 
string 

An arrow, that shall be, perchance, 
Like the arrow of the Israelite king 
Shot from the window toward the 
east, 

That of the Lord’s deliverance ! 

Prince Henry, My life, alas ! is 
what thou seest! 

O enviable fate ! to be 
Strong, beautiful, and armed like 
thee 

With lyre and sword, with song and 
steel; 

A hand to smite, a heart to feel! 
Thy heart, thy hand, thy lyre, thy 
sword, 

Thou givest all unto thy Lord ; 
While I, so mean and abject grown, 
Am thinking of myself alone. 

Walter, Be patient: Time will 
reinstate 

Thy health and fortunes. 

Prince Henry, ’Tis too late ! 

I cannot strive against my fate ! 

Waiter, Come with me ; for i 
my steed is weary; 

Our journey has been long and 
dreary, 

And, dreaming of his stall, he dints 
With his impatient hoofs the flints. 

Prince Henry [aside), I am 
ashamed, in my disgrace, 

To look into that noble fiice ! 
To-morrow, Walter, let it be. 

Walter, To-morrow, at the <lawn 
of day, 

I shall again be on my way. 

Come with me to the hostelry, 

For I have many things to say. 

Our journey into Italy 
Perchance together we may make; 
Wilt thou not do it for my sake ? 

Prince Henry, A sick man’s 

^ pace would but impede 
Thine eager and impatient speed. 
Besides, my pathway leads me 
round 


To Hirschau, in the forest’s boimcl, 
Where 1 assemble man and steed, 
And all things for my journey’s 
need. 

(They go ant,) 

Lucifer [flying over the city\ 
Sleep, sleep, O city! till the 

light 

Wake you to sin and crime again, 
Whilst on your dreams, like dismal 
rain, 

I scatter downward through the 
night 

My maledictions dark and deep. 

1 have more martyrs in your walls 
Than God has; and they cannot 
sleep; 

They are my bondsmen and my 
thralls; 

Their wretched lives are full of 
pain, ^ 

Wild agonies of nerve and brain; 
And every heart-beat, every lireath, 
Is a convulsion worse than <leath ! 
Sleep, sleep, O city! though 
wkhin 

The circuit of your walls there !>e 
No habitation free from sin, 

And all its nameless misery; 

The aching heart, the aching head, 
Grief for the living ami the chsid, 
And foul corruj)ti(»n of the time, 
Disease, distress, and want, and 
woe, 

And crimes, and passions that may 
grow 

Until they ripen into crime! 


Square in front of the Cathedral 
Easter Sunday, Fkiak Cirni- 
lUCR'r freaching If the crorod 
from a ifulfni in the open air. 
Prince Henry and Elkie 
crossing the square. 

Prince Henry, This is the day, 
when from the dead 
j Our Lord arose; and everywhere, 
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Out of their darkness and despaii'j 
Triumphant over fears and foes, 
The hearts of his disciples rose, 
When to the women, standing 
near, 

The Angel in shining vesture said, 
* The Lord is risen; he is not 
here ! * 

And, mindful that the clay is come, 
On all the hearths in Christendom 
The fires are c|iienched, to be 
again 

Rekindled from the sun, that high 
I s dancing in the cloudless sky. 
The churches are all decked with 
flowers, 

The salutations among men 
Are but the Angers words divine, 

‘ Christ is arisen ! ^ and tlie bells 
Catch the glad murmur as it 
swells, 

And chant together in tlieir lowers. 
All hearts are glad ; and free from 
care 

The faces of the {:>eople sliine. 

See what a crowd is in the scfuare, 
daily and gallantly arrayed I 

Eisie, ^ Let us go Ijack; I am 
afraid ! 

Prini'e Henry, Nay, let us mount 
the church-steps here, 

Under the doorway’s sacred 
shadow; 

W’e can see all tilings, and lie 
freer 

From the crowd that ma<lly heaves 
and presses I 

E/sie, What a gay pageant! 
what bright dresses 1 
It looks like a flower-besprinklccl 
meadow'. 

Whatjs that yonder on the sciuare ? 

J*rmee Henry, A pulpit m the 
open air, 

And a Friar, who is preaching to 
the^ crowd 

In a voice so detfp and clear and 
loud, 


That, if we listen, and give heed, 
Mis lowest words will reach the 
ear. 

I Er/ar Cnikiteri {gesiictdaiing 
find crai’h’ng a pesiHimfs 
mditfi), Wh'at ho! good 
people I do you not hear ? 
Dashing along at the top of his 
speed, 

Booted and spurred, on his jaded 
steed, 

A courier comes with w'ords of 
cheer. 

Courier! w'hat is the news,. I pray? 
‘ Christ is arisen ! ’ Whence come 
you ? ‘ From court.’ 

Tlien I <lo not beiie\'e it; you say 
it in sport. 

( CraeA's //is ndti/f agam,) 

Ah, here comes another, riding 
this w^ay: 

We soon shall know' what luj has 
tti say. 

Courier! what are the tidings to¬ 
day? 

^ Christ is arisen ! ^ Whence come 
you ? * From town,* 

Then 1 do not hdieve it; away 
with you, clowm. 

ftVvo'A? /iA ^adiip more violently,) 
And here comes a third, who is 
S|nirring amain : 

Wlmt ntnvs <lo ytni bring, with 
your hjose-Iianging rein, 

Votir spurs wa*t with hlodti, and 
your !)ri«lle with foam ? 

^ Christ is arisen ! * Whence come 
you? M‘'rom Rome.’ 

Ah, now I liclieve. He Is risen, 
indeetl. 

Ride on with the news, at the top 
of ycnir speed I 

((treat applause amopig Hte a mad,) 
To come hack to my text I When 
the^news was first spread 
I hat Christ wtin arisen indeed 
from the dead, 
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Veiy great was the joy of ibo 
angels in hea\'en; 

And as great the dispute as to who 
should carry 

The tidings thereof to the Virgin 
Mary, 

Pierced to the heart with sorrows 
seven. 

Old Father Adam was first to 
propose, 

As being the author of all our woes ; 

But he was refused, for fear, said 
they, 

He would stop to eat apples on the 
way I 

Abel came next, Inti petitioned in 


I will put an end to iny dis- 
I course, 

* And lea\’e the rest for some oilier 
time. 

For the bells themselves are the 
best of preachers; 

Their brai^eii lips are learnetl 
! teachers^ 

' From their pulpits of stone, in the 
upper air, 

Sounding abfl, without rrack or 
daw, 

Shriller than trumpets under the 
Law, 

Xow a sermon and now a prayer. 

'llie clangorous hamin<*r is tin; 


vain, 

Because he might meet with his 
brother Cain 1 

Noah, too, was refused, lest his 
weakness for wine 

Should delay him at every tavern- 
sign ; 

And John tlie Baptist could not 
get a vote, 

On ac'coimt of Ins old-fashioned 
camers-hair coat; 

And the Penitent 'rhief, who died 
on the cross, 

Was reminded that all Ids hones 
were broken! 

Till at last, when each in turn had 
spoken, 

The company being still at a loss, 

The Angel, who rolled away tlia 
stone, 

Was sent to tlie sepulchre, all 
alone, 

And filled with glory tliat gloomy 
prison, 

And said^to the Virgin, ^Tlie I,ord 
is arisen 1 ’ 

{ T/ie Caihedrttl belh ring*) 

But hark! the bells are lieginning 
to chime! 

And I feel that I am growing 
hoarse. 


j ^ tongue, 

» 'Fhis way, that way, licMtrn aiul 
I swung, 

! Tinit from mmith of brass, as from 
I Mouth of Hold, 

i May be taught the Testaments, 
I New ami Hid. 

And ab«)ve it the great eneai-heam 
of wood 

Kepresenteth the Holy HtM)d, 

which, like the bell, uur 
hopes are hung. 

And the wheel wherewtih it h 
swayed and rung 

Is the mmtl of man, tliaf round and 
rouiwl 

Sways, find makelh the tongue to 
sound I 

And the ro|K% with iis twistml 
cordage three, 

Dcnoteth the Scriptural 'rriiiiiy 

Of Morals, and Symbols, arid 
f I i story; 

And the upwarti uikI ilownward 
motions show 

That we touch upon matters higli 
and low; 

And the rmistanl ehangr and 
transmutation 

Of action and of i'onlemplatioii, 

Downward, ilie Seripttire broiiglit 
from on high, 
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Upward, exalted again to the sky: 

Downward, the literal interpreta¬ 
tion, 

Upward, the Vision and Mystery I 

And now, my hearers, to make an 
end, 

1 have only one word more to say ; 

In the church, in honour of Easter 
day, 

Will be represented a Miracle 
Play; 

i\nd I hope you will all have the 
grace to attend. 

Christ bring us at last to his 
felicity 1 

Pax vobiscum ! et Benedicitc ! 


/u the Caihedrai. 

Chant. 

Kyrie KIcison I 
Christe Ideison ! 

!Hsk\ 1 am at home here in my 
Eather’s house! 

These paintings of the Saints upon 
the walls 

Have all familiar and l,)enignani 
laces. 

PrimeJ'Iemy. llie portraits ot 
tlie family of God ! 

Thine own hereafter shall be placed 
^among them, 

/;7,v/V. How very grand it is and 
wonderful 1 

Never ha\e 1 beheld a church so 
sphuidid i 

Such columns, and sudi arches, 
and sudi windows, 

St) many tombs and statues in the 
ehaptds, 

And under them so many cun- 
ft'ssionals. 

They must be tor the rich. I should 
not like 

To tell my sins in sutdi achiirdias 
this. 

Who built it i 


Prime Henry. A great master 
, of his craft, 

Erwin von Steinbadi; but not he 
' alone, 

^ For many generations laboured 
I with him. 

I Children that came to see these 
j Saints in stone, 

j As clay by day out of the blocks 
I they rose, 

' Grew old and died, and still the 
I work went on, 

I And on, and on, and is not yet 
I ^ completed. 

I The generation that succeeds our 
I own 

I Perhaps may linish it. The archie 
lect 

Built his great heart into these 
sculptured stones, 

And with him toiled his children, 

I and their lives 

Were biiikied, with his own, into 
the wails, 

As off<:‘rings unto God. You see 
^ thiit statue 

Fixing its joyous, but deep-ivrinkled 
I eyes 

; I'pon the Pillar of the Angels 
i yonder. 

'Phat is the image of tlie master, 
carved 

By the fair hand ol Iris own diild, 
Sabina. 

A7v/c. How beautiful is the 
(diumn that lie looks at! 

Print e J/enry. That, too, she 
si:ul|>tiired. At the !>ase of it 
Stand the Evangelists; above llicir 
lieacls 

Four Allgels blowing upon marble 
trumpets, 

And over them the blessed Clirisf, 
surroii nded 

By his attendant ministers, up¬ 
holding 

The Instrunienis of his passion, 
i Piste. u my Lord I 






Would I could leave behind me 
upon earth 

Some monument to thy glory, i^iich 
as this! 

Princi liemy, A greater monu¬ 
ment than this thou lea vest 

In thine own life, all purity and 
l<jvc ! 

See, 1<H», the Rose, above the 
we.strni portal 

Resplendent with a thousand gor* 
geoiLs c'olouis, 

The pc?rtt:< I tlower of (iothie love- 
lini'.-ts! 

Pisii\ And, in tl'ie gallery, the 
long line of statues, 

Christ with his twelve AposlUss 
walchiiiiK us! 

IA P'isliff m hk^Ud urtd 

s/turml ptmes «»//// //A 

PrPifr Henry. Hut c.oine «'iway ; 
we have not lime t«» look. 

The «rowd already lills the«liiirch, 
and yonder 

rpon a :4ag«% a herald wiiit a 
ffiiiiipel, 

i Lui like the Angel Ci,ibriel, pio- 
I Liiiiis 

The .\!y.af'iy that W'ill ntnv be 
reprrawileiL 

. «>* * 

THE NATI¥IT¥. 

1% ihoiie 

/Va’fO. C'oiiie, good people, all 
am! t’.y h, 

(‘oiiie am! n» f»iir speech! 

Ill your prrsi'uee here 1 slaial, 

With II miinpet ill iny hand, 

To aniioiiiief; the Raster Hay, 

Wl'ikdi we rt-presiiit lo-<Liy ! 

First of III! wc shall reheat sr, 

In our mwn mid mv 


1 The Nativity of our Lord, 

■ As written in the old record 
Of the Protevangelion, 

So that he who reads may run ! 

(B/mm kis irmn^et) 

i I. HEAVKN. 

! J/er^ {id HieJeei nf (kni). Have 

I pity, Lord ! be not afraid 

;* To save mankind, whom thou hast 
made, 

Nor let the souls that were betrayed 
Perish et<*rnally ! 

It eunnot he, it must not 

It'C! 

j Wlicn ill the garden placed by 
i thee, 

; 'rhe. fruit of the forbidden tree 
j He ate, and he must die ! 

1 JliTf/. ^Havc pity, Lord! let 
I penitence 

I Atone for tiisobedieiK'e, 

Nor let the fruit of maifs offence 
Ik: endless misery! 

JiiHke, W'luit penitence pro- 
pcwtioiiate 

i f "an cVr he fell for sin so great ? 

uf the forhidticn fruit he ate, 

I And damned must he be! 

, ikitl He shall he saved, if that 
I ivithin 

The hountis tif eartli one free from 
i sill 

} He faind, who for his kith ami km 
I Will Md&r maityrtiom* 

I 7 */ic Fear FV/ ines. ! a »rd! we have 

! searched the world around, 

From centre to the utmost hound, 

' Hut no midi mortal c:a« befoiiiKi; 
j I despairing, hack wc: cointc^ 

' Ulxifem, No morial, hut a God 
made man, 

Citii ever carry out this plan, 

A< hiewing wliat none other am, 
Salvation unto all! 

I (kni. Go, then, i> my beloved 
I Son! 
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(Bofben Bikini, 


It can by thee alone be done ; ! 

By thee the victory shall be won | 
O’er Satan and the Fall! j 

{Here the Angel Gabriel shall 
leave Paradise and fly towards 
the earth : the jaivs of Hell open 
below^ and the Devils walk about, 
making' a great noise.) 


For thou, a Virgin, shalt conceive 
A child this very day. 

Fear not, O Mary ! from the sky 
The majesty of the Most High 
Shall overshadow thee I 
Mary. Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord! 

According to thy holy word, 

So be it unto me ! 


n. MARY AT THE WELL. 

Mary. Along the garden walk, 
and thence 

Through the wicket in the garden 
fence, 

I steal with quiet pace, 

My pitcher at the well to fill, 

That lies so deep and cool and still 
In this sequestered place. 

These sycamores keep guard 
around; 

I sec no face, I hear no sound ; 
Save babblings of the spring, 

And my companions, who within 

Thethreads ofgoldand scarlet spin, 
And at their labour sing. 

The Angel Gabriel. Hail, Virgin 
Mary, full of grace I 

(Here Mary looketh around her, 
treMbling, and then saith .') 

Mary. Who is it speakcth in this 
place, 

With such a gentle voice ? 

- Gabriel. The Lord of heaven is 
with thee now ! 

lilesscd among all women thou. 
Who art his holy choice ! 

Mary {setting down the pitdier). 
What can this mean? N(» 
one is near, 

And yet, such sacred words I hear, 
1 almost fear to stay. 

{Here the Angel appearing to 
her, shall s(ty:) 

Gabriel Fear not, O Mary! but 
believe I 


{Here the Devils shall again make 
a great noise, tender the stage.) 

111 . THE ANGELS OF THE SEVEN 
PLANETS, BEARING THE STAR 
OF BETHLEHEM. 

77ie Angels, The Angels of the 
Planets Seven, 

Across the shining fields of heaven 
The natal star wc bring ! 
Dropping our sevenfold virtues 
down, 

As priceless jewels in the crown 
Of Christ, our new-born King. 
Raphael. I am the Angel of the 
Sun, 

Whose flaming wheels began to run 
When God’s almighty breath 
Said to the darkness and the N ight, 
Let there be light! <nid there was 
light! 

1 bring the gift of Faith. 
Gabriel. I am the Angel of the 
M oon, 

] )arkened, to l)e rekindled soon 
Beneath the azure cope! 
Nearest to earth, it is my ray 
'fhat !)est illumes the midniglit wa,y. 
I bring the gift of Hope I 
Anaei, The Angel of the Star of 
Love, 

The Evening Star, that shines 
above 

The place where lovers 1 :h:, 
Above all happy hearths and 
homes, 

On roofs of thatch, or golden clomcs, 
1 give him Charity I 
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ZobiacheL The Planet J upiter is 
mine! 

The mightiest star of all that shine, 
Except the sun alone ! 

Pie is the High Priest of the Dove, 
And sends, from-his great throne 
above, 

Justice, that shall atone ! 
Michael The Planet Mercury, 
whose place 

Is nearest to the sun in space, 

Is my allotted sphere ! 

And with celestial ardour swift 
I bear upon my hands the gift 
Of heavenly Prudence here ! 
Uriel I am the Minister of 
Mars, 

The Strongest star among the stars! 

My songs of power preludc^ 
The march and battle of man’s life, 
And for the suffering and the strife, 
I give him Fortitucle ! 

Orifel The Angel of the utter¬ 
most 

Of all the shining, heavenly host, 
From the far-off expanse 
Of the Saturnian, endless space 
I bring the last, the crowning grace, 
The gift of 'rempcrancc 1 

{A sudden light shines fram the 
windows of the stalde in the 
7ni!ag'e bciowl) 

TV. THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 

IJic stable of the Inn. 7 he V l Hi H N 
Child. 7hreeo'l/>sg lilngSs 
Oaspar, Melchior, ami Pel- 
SHAZZAR, shall come in, 

ilasfar. Hail to thee, Jesus of 
Nazareth! 

'i'liough in a manger thou draw 
breath, 

Thou art greater than Lite and 
Death, 

Greater than J oy^ or Woe ! 
I'his cross upon the line of life 


Portendeth struggle, toil, and strife, 
And through a region with peril rife 
In darkness shalt thou go ! 
Melchior, Flail to thee, King of 
Jerusalem! 

Though humbly born in Bethlehem, 
A sceptre and a diadem 

Await thy brow and hand! 
The sceptre is a simple reed, 

The crowm will make thy temples 
bleed, 

And in thy hour of greatest need, 
Abashed thy subjects stand ! 
Belshazzar, Hail to thee, Christ 
of Christendom! 

O’er all the earth thy kingdom 
come! 

J^’rom distant Trebkond to Rome 
Thy name shall men adore! 
Pcaceandgood-will among all men, 
The Virgin has returned again, 
Returned the old Saturnian reign 
And Golden Age once more. 
llte Child Christ, Jesus, the Son 
of (lod, am I, 

Korn here to suffer and to die 
According to tlic prophecy, 

That other men may live ! 

7he Virgin. And now tliese 
clothes, that wrapped him, 
take, 

And keei* them |)reci<.>us, for his 
saKC; 

Gur lienediction thus we make, 
Nought else have we to give* , 

(She gives ihem swaddling cloihes^ 
and ihcf defari.) 

V* THE FLKJHT IN'l'O ECtYP'!*. 

a/ere shaii Joserh come in^ 
iendine/ an nss^ on which are 
scale j Mh\<Y and ihe Chujl) 

Marg, Here will w’c lest us, 
under these 

U’erhaiiging' bram,:lies of the trees, 
Wiiere ri)bins^chant their litanies 
And canticles of joy. 
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(Bofbeh Begcnb. 


Joseph. My saddle-girths have 
given way 

With trudging through the heat 
to-day; 

To you I think it is but play 
To ride and hold the boy* 

Mary. Hark ! how the robins 
shout and sing, 

As if to hail their infant King 1 

I will alight at yonder spring 
To wash his little coat. 

Joseph. And I will hobble well 
the ass, 

I-est, being loose upon the grass, 

He should escape; for, by the 
mass. 

He’s nimble as a goat. 

{Here Mary shall alight amigo to 
the spring.) 

Mary. O Joseph ! I am much 
afraid, 

h^or men are slee|)ing in the shade; 

I fear that we shall be waylaid, 
And ro!>bed and beaten sore ! 

{Here a kmd of nMers shall be 

seen sleeping, two of whom shall 

rise and come forward.) 

IJumaelms. Cock’s soul! deliver 
up your gold I 

Joseph. I pray you, Sirs, let go 
your hold ! 

You see that 1 am weak and old, 
Of wealth J have no store. 

JJumaclius. Oivc u|) your 
money I 

7Ytus. Ih'ithee cease. 

Let these good people go in |)eacc. 

Dumackus. First let them pay 
for their release, 

And then go on their way. 

Titus. These forty groats 1 give 
in fee, 

If thou wilt only silent be. 

Mary. May Clod lie merciful to 
thee, 

Upon the Judgment Day 1 


Jesus. When thirty years shall 
have gone by, 

I at Jerusalem shall die, 

By Jewish hands exalted high 
On the accursed tree. 

Then on my right and my left side, 
These thieves shall both be cruci¬ 
fied, 

And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In paradise with me. 

{Here a great rumour of trumpets 
and horses, like the noise of a 
king with his army, and the 
robbers shall take flight.) 

VI. THl-i SLAlKJirrER OF 'J'HE 
INNOCENTS. 

King Herod. Potz-taiisend ! 
Hiinmel-sacrament! 

Filled am I with great wonderment 
At this unwelcome news ! 

Am I not Herod? Who shall dare 
My crown to take, my sceptre beai*, 
As king among the Jews ? 

{Here he shall stride up and down 
andflourish his sword.) 

What ho ! I fain would drink a can 
Of the strong wine of Canaan ! 

The wine of Heibon bring 
I purchased at the Fair of 
As red as l^lood, as hot as fim, 

And fit for any king ! 

{He quaffs great goblets of wine.) 

Now at the window will I stand, 
W^hile in the street the armed band 
The little children slay : 

The babe just born in Bethlehem 
Will surely slaughtered be with 
them, 

Nor live another day I 

{Here a wkc of lamentation shall 
be heard In the street.) 

Rachel. O wicked kin|»’! i > cruel 
speed! 

R 3 
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To do this most unrighteous deed 1 

My children all are slain ! 
Herod. Ho, seneschal! another 
cup! 

With wine of Sorek lill it up ! 

I would a bumper drain ! 

Rahab. hlay maledictions fall 
and blast 

Thyself and lineage to the last 
' Of all thy kith and kin ! 

Herod. Another goblet! quick I 
and stir, 

Pomegranate juice and drops of 
myrrh 

i\nd calamus therein! 

Soidiers {m the street]. (Jive up 
thy child into our hands ! 

It is King Herod who commands 

That he should thus be slain ! 
The Nurse Medusa. O monstrous 
men I 

What have ye done! 

Jt is King Herod’s only son 

That ye have deft in twain! < 

Herod. Ah luckless day ! What ! 
words of fear 

Are these that smite upon my car 

With such a doleful sound ! 

What torments rack my heart and 
head ! 

W ould i were dead! would I were 
dead, 

And buried in the ground ! | 

\^Ile fails down and writhes as ! 
though eaten bj worms, ifeti 
openSf and SM'AN and Asta- 
ROi’H i ome forih^ and drag him 
down.) 

vn. JKSUS A'r play wrm iiis 

SCUOOLMA'ncS. 

Jesus, 'rhe shower is over. Let 
us play, 

And make some sparrows out of 
clay, 

Down by the rivePs side. 


Judas. See, how the stream has 
overflowed 

Its banks, and o’er the meadow 
road 

Is spreading far and wide! 

{7'hey draw water out of the river 
by channels^ and form Uitle pools. 
j Eisus makes twelve spafwows oj 
tlayj and the other boys do the 
same.) 

Jesus. Look ! look ! how prettily 
1 make 

These little sparrows liy the lake 
Bend down their necks and 
drink! 

Now will I make them sing and 
soar 

So far, they shall return no more 
Unto this river’s brink. 

Judas. I'hat canst thou not! 
They are but clay, 

They cannot sing, nor fly away 
Above the meadow lands! 
Jesus. Fly, fly! yc sparrows! 
you are free! 

And while you live, remember me 
Who made you with my hands. 

{Here shat/ dap his hands, 

and the sparrows shall J!y away^ 
ehirruping.) 

Judas* Thou art a sorcerer, 1 
know; 

Uft has my mother told me so, 

1 will not play with thee! 

{He strikes Jesus on the Hght 
side.) 

Jesus* Ah, Judas! thou liast 
smote my side, 

And when 1 shall be crucified, 
There shall 1 pierced l>e ! 

(Here Joseph shall come in, and 

Joseph* Ye wicked boys! why 
do ye play, 
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&otHn Bcgcnb. 


And break the holy Sabbath day ? 
What, think ye, will your mothers 
say 

To see you in such plight! 

In such a sweat, and such a heat, 
With all that mud upon your feet I 
There \ not a beggar in the street 
Makes such a sorry sight I 


VIIL THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. j 

{77ie Kabbi Ben Israel, w/M a ' 
Img beard, sitting m a 7iigh i 
stool, %vUh a rod in his hand,) | 

J^abbi, I am the Rabbi Ben 
I srael, 

Throughout this village known full ; 
well, 

And, as iny scholars all will tell, 
Learned in things divine ; 

The Cabala and Talmud hoar 
Than all the prophets prize I 
more, ^ * 

For water is all Bible lore, 

But IViishna is strong wine. ; 
!\Iy feme extends from West to ^ 
East, i 

And always, at the Purim feast, 
i am as drunk as any beast, 

That wallows in his sty; 

The wine it so elateth me, 

Tliat I no difference can sec 
Between ‘Accursed Plaman he I' 
And “ iBessed be Mordecai!' 

Come hither, Judas Iscariot; 

Say, if tliy lesson thou hast got 
From the Rabbinical l:kK>k or not 
Why how! the dogs at night ? 
Judas* In the Rabbinical Book, 
it saith 

The dogs howl, when witli icy 
breath 

(ireat SainmacI, the Angel ot 
Death, 

Takes through the town his 
flight! 


Rabbi, Well, boy ! now say, if 
thou art wise, 

When the Angel of Death, who is 
full of eyes, 

Comes where a sick man dying 
lies, 

What doth he to the wight ? 

Judas, He stands beside him, 
dark and tali, 

Holding a sword, from which doth 
fall 

Into his mouth a drop of gall, 

And so he turneth white. 

Rabbi. And now, my Judas, say 
to me 

\Miat the great Voices Four may 
be, 

That quite across the worhl dn 
flee, 

And are nf)t heard by men : 

Judas, The Voice of the Sim in 
heaven’s dcanc, 

The Voice of the *\!urmuring ol 
Rome, 

'fhe Voice of a Soul that goeth 
home, 

And the Angel of the Rain ! 

Rabbi, RiglU arc thine answers 
every one! 

Now little Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son, 

Lei us see how tliy task Is 
done. 

Canst thou thy letters say ; 

Jesus. Aleph. 

Rabbi. What next ? Do not stop 
yet! 

Co on with all the alphabet. 

Come, Aleph, Beth; dost thou 
forget ? 

Cock’s soul! thouklst rather 
play I 

Jesus, What Aleph means 1 lam 
would know, 

Before 1 any further goj 

Rabbi, O, by Saint Peter! 
wouldst thou s«> ? 

Come hither, b(»y, to me* 
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Regent). 


As surely as the letter Jod 

Once cried aloud, and spake to 
God, 

So surely shalt thou feel this rod, 
And pimislied shalt thou be ! 

{Hire Kabbi Ben Israel s/ia/I 
lift up his rod to strihe ]¥.sm, 
and his riifht arm shiill he para- 
iveedi) 

IX. CROWNED WITH FLOWERS. 

(J icsus sitting his play mates 

crowned with flowers as their 
Kingi) 

Boys, We spread our garments 
on the ground! 

With fragrant" flowers thy head is 
crowned, 

While like a guard we stand 
around, 

And hail thee as our King I 

Thou art the new King of the | 
J ews! 

Nor let the passers-by refuse 

To Ining that homage which men use 
To majesty to bring. 

{//ere a tro'oe/ler shall go hf^ and 
the hoys shall lay hold of his 
garments and say;) 

Boys, Come hither! an<i all 
reverence pay 

GnU) our monarch, crowned tO" 
clay i 

Then go rejoicing on your way, 

In ail prosperity! 

Ihtviiiem Hail to the King of 
Bethleliem, 

Who ’wearcth in his diadem 

The yellow crocus for the gem 
Of his authority! 

{He passes by; ami others eonje 
in, hearing on a litter a suh 
rMMf 

Boys, Set down the litter and 
draw near 1 


The King of Bethlehem is here 1 
What ails the child, who seems to 
fear 

That we shall do him harm ? 
77ie Bearers, lie climbed up to 
the robin’s nest, 

And out there darted, from his rest, 
A serpent with a crimson crest, 
And stung him in the arm. 
Jesus. Bring him to me, and let 
me feel 

The wounded place; my touch can 
heal 

The sting of serpents, and can steal 
The poison from the bite ! 

{He touches the wounds and the boy 
begins to cry.) 

Cease to lament! I can foresee 
That thou hereafter known shalt be 
Among the men who follow me, 

As Simon the Canaanite 1 

EPILOGUE. 

In the after part of the day 
Will be represented another play, 
Of the Passion of our Blessed Lord, 
Beginning directly after Nones I 
At the close of which we shall 
accord, 

By way of benison and reward, 
The sight of a holy Martyr’s bones! 


IW 

The road to Hirsekau, iBiiMCE 
Henry ami Elsie, with their 
attendants, on horsebaeh, 

Elsie, Onward and onward tlie 
highway runs to the distant 
city, impatiently bearing 
Tidings ofliuman joy and disaster, 
of love and of liate, of doing 
and daring! 

Prince J ferny. Tins life of ours 
is a wiki icolian harp of many 
a joyous strain, 
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But under them all there runs a 
loud perpetual wail, as of souls 
in pain. 

Elsie. Faith alone can interpret 
life, and the heart that aches 
and bleeds with the stigma 
Of pain, alone bears the likeness of 
Christ, and can comprehend 
its dark enigma. 

Prince Henry. Man is selfish, 
and seeketh pleasure with little 
care of what may betide; 

Else why am I travelling here 
beside thee, a demon that 
rides by an angel’s side ? 

Elsie. All the hedges are white 
with dust, and the great dog 
under the creaking wain, 

Hangs his head in the lazy heat, 
while onward the horses toil 
and strain. 

Prince Henry. Now they stop 
at the wayside inn, and the 
wagoner laughs with the land¬ 
lord’s daughter, 

While out of the dripping trough 
the horses djstend their 
leathern sides with water. 
Elsie. All through life there are 
wayside inns, where man may 
refresh his soul with love ; 
Even the lowest may quench^ his 
thirst at rivulets fed by springs 
from above. 

Prince Henry. Yonder, where 
rises the cross of stone, our 
journey along the highway 
ends, , . „ 

And over the fields, hy a bridle 
path, down into the broad 
green valley descends. 

Elsie. I am not sorry to leave 
behind the beaten road with 
its dust and heat; 

The air will be sweeter far, and the 
turf will' be softer under our 
horses’ feet* 

{Hiey turn down ngnm lane.) 


Elsie. Sweet is the air with the 
budding haws, and the valley 
stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry- 
trees, as if just covered with 
lightest snow. 

Prince He7iry. Over our heads 
a white cascade is gleaming 
against the distant hffi ; 

We cannot hear it, nor see it move, 
but it hangs like a banner 
when winds are still. 

Elsie. Damp and cool is this 
deep ravine, and cool ^ the 
sound of the brook by our side! 
What is this castle that rises above 
us, and lords it over a land so 
wide ? 

Pf'hice Hemy. It is the home of 
the Counts of Calva; well have 
I known these scenes of old, 
Well I remember each tower and 
turret, remember the brooklet, 
the wood, and the wold. 

Elsie. Hark! from the little 
village below us the bells ^ of 
the church are ringing for rain I 
Priests and peasants in long pro¬ 
cession come forth and kneel 
on the arid plain. 

Pri?ice Hemy. They have not 
long to wait, for 1 see in the 
south uprising a little cloud, 
That before the sun shall be set 
will cover the sky above us as 
with a shroud. 

{Theypiss on) 


The Qmvent of Hirschau in the 
Black Forest. The Convent 
cellar. Friar Claits comes in 
with a light and a basket of 
empty flagons. 

Friar Claus. I always enter this 
sacred place 

With a thoughtful, solemn, and 
reverent pace, 
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realising long enough on each stair 
To breathe an ejaculatory prayer, 
And a benediction on the vines 
That produce these various sorts 
of wines! 

For my part, I am well content 
That we have got through with the 
tedious Lent! 

Fasting is all very well for those 
Who have to contend with invisible 
foes ; 

But I am quite sure it does not 
agree 

With a quiet, peaceable man like 
me, 

Who am not of that nervous and 
meagre kind 

That are always distressed in body 
and mind! 

And at times it really does me 
good 

To come clown among this brother¬ 
hood, 

Dwelling for ever under ground, 
Silent, contemplative, round and 
sound ; 

Each one old, and ])rown with 
mould, 

But filled to the lips with the 
ardour of youth, 

With the latent power and love of 
truth, 

And with virtues fervent and 
manifold* 

I have heard it said, that at Easter¬ 
tide, 

Wlien buds are swelling on every 
side, 

And the sap begins to move in the 
vine, 

Then in all cellars, far and wide, 
'J'he oldest, as well as the newest, 
wine 

Begins, to stir itself, and ferment, 
VV'ith a kind of revolt and dis¬ 
content 

At being so long in darkness pent, 


And fain would burst from its 
sombre tun 

To bask on the hillside in the sun ; 

As in the bosom of us poor friars, 

Tlie tumult of half-subdued de¬ 
sires 

For the world tliat we have left 
behind 

Disturbs at times all peace of 
mind I 

And now that we have lived through 
Lent, 

My duty it is, as often before, 

To open awhile the prison-door, 

And give thesis restless spirits ^'ent, 

Now here is a. cask that stands 
alone, 

And has stood a hundred years or 
more, 

Its beard of cobwebs, long ami 
hoar, 

Trailing and sweeping along the 
door. 

Like Barbarossa, who sits in his 
cave, 

'rafiturn, somhi'e, sedate, and 
grave, 

Till his iHsird has grown through 
tlH‘ table of stone ! 

It is of the ({uirk ami not of tlie 
d(si(l ! 

In its v(‘ins the Idood is hot ami 
real, 

And a heart still l)eats in those rilis 
of oak 

That time may have tamed, but 
has not !)n)ke. 

U comes from Barba raeh on tlie 
Rhine, 

Is one of the three best kinds of 
wane, 

And cost some Imndred florins the 

olun; 

But tluit I do not consider dear, 

W'hen 1 remembm* tliat etaay year 

F<mr !>utts art^* sent to the Pope of 
Rome, 
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And whenever a goblet thereof i 
drain, ; 

The old rhyme keeps running in j 
my brain! ^ 

Af Bacharach on the Rhine, 

At Hochheiin on the Main, 

And at Wiirzbiirg on the Stein, 

Clrow the three best kinds of wine I 

They are all good wines, and better 
far 

Than those of the Neckar, or those ! 
of the Ahr. 

In particular Wiirzburg well may 
boast 

Of its blessed wine of the Holy 
Ohost, 

Which of all wines 1 like the most. 

'Fhis I shall draw for the Abbot’s 
drinking, 

Who seems to l)e much of my way 
of thinking. ' 

(Fi/is j 

Ah I how the streamlet laughs and I 
sings 1 

What a delicious fragrance springs 

From the deep flagon while it Alls, ' 

As of hyacinths and daffodils! 

Between this cask and the Abbot’s 
lips 

Many have been the sips and slips ; 

Many have been the draughts of 
wine, 

On th(iir way to his, that have 
stopped at mine; 

And many a time my soul has 
hankered , 

For a deep draught out of his silver ' 
tankard, i 

When it should have been busy ; 
with othcn* aftairs, i 

Less with its longings and more 
with its prayers. 

But now there is no such awkward 
condition, I 

No danger of death and eternal i 
pf niition; | 


So here's to the Aliliot and Brothers 
all, 

Who dwell in this convent of Peter 
and Paul! 

(He drmFu) 

O cordial delicious ! O soother of 
pain ! 

It flashes like sunshine into my 
brain! 

A benison rest on the Bishop who 
sends 

Such a fudder of wine as this to 
his fricmds! 

And now a flagon for such as may 
ask 

A draught from the noble liacha- 
rach cask, 

And I will be gone, though I know 
full well 

The cellar’s acheerfulier place than 
the cell 

Behold where he stands, all sound 
and good, 

Brown and old in his oaken hood ; 

Silent he seems externally 

As an^r Carthusian monk may be; 

But within, what a spirit of deep 
unrest! 

What a seething and simmering in 
his breast!' 

As if the heaving of his great 
heart 

Would burst his belt of oak apart ! 

Let me unloose this button of wood, 

And quiet a little his turbulent 
mood. 

(Se/s ri nif$mng,) 

See! how its currents gleam and 
shine, 

As if they ha<l caught the purple 
hues 

Of autuimr sunsets on the Rhine, 

Descending and mingling with the 
dews; 

Or as if the grapes were staineti 
wiili the bioful 
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Of the innocent boy, who, some 
years back, 

Was taken and crucified by the 
Jews, 

In that ancient town of Bacha- 
rach; 

Perdition upon those infidel Jews, 
In that ancient town of liacha- 
rach! 

The beautiful town that gives us 
wine 

With the fragrant odour of Musca¬ 
dine ! 

I should deem it wrong to let this 
pass 

Without first touching my lips to 
the glass, 

For here in the midst of the current 
I stand, 

Like the stone Pfalz in the midst of 
the river. 

Taking toll upon either hand. 

And much more grateful to the 
giver. 

(He dnnks,) 

Here, now, is a very inferior kind, 
Such as in any town you may find, 
Such as one might imagine wfnild 
suit 

The rascal who drank wine out of 
a boot. 

And, after all, it was not a crime, 
For he won thereby Dorf Hiiffels- 
heim. 

A jolly old toper! who at a pull 
Could drink a postilionls jack-boot 
full, 

And ask with a laugh, when that 
was done, 

If the fellow had left the other one t 
This wine is as good as we can 
afford 

To the friars, who sit at the lower 
board, 

And cannot distinguish bad from 
good, 

And are far better off than if they 
could, 


Being rather the rude disciples of 
beer 

Than of anything more refined and 
dear! 

( Fi7/s the otherjiagon and departs,) 


The Scriptorhim, Friar Paci- 
FICUS tractscribing and illu¬ 
minating. 

Friar Padfims, It is growing 
dark ! Yet one line more, 
And then my work for to-day is o’er. 
I come again to the name of the 
Lord! 

Ere I that awful name record, 
That is spoken so lightly among 
men, 

Let me pause a while, and wash my 
pen ; 

] Hire from blemish and blot must it he 
When it writes that word of mys¬ 
tery ! 

'Fous have I laboured on and on, 

M early through the Gospel of John. 
Can it be that from the lips 
Of this same gentle 3^>angelisl, 
That Christ himself perhaps has 
kissed, 

Came the dread Apocalypse ! 

U has a very awful look, 

As it stands there at the end of the 
book, 

Like the sun in an eclipse. 

Ah me! when I think of that vision 
divine, 

Think of writing it, line by line, 

1 stand in awe of the terrible curse, 
Like the trump of doom, in the 
closing verse! 

God forgive me ! if ever I 
1 ake aught from the book of that 
Prophecy, 

L(!St my part too should lie taken 
away 

From the Book of Life m the 
judgment Day. 
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This is well written, though I say 
it! 

I should not be afraid to display it, 
In open day, on the selfsame shelf 
With the writings of St. Theda 
herself, 

Or of Theodosius, who of old 
Wrote the Gospels in letters of 
gold ! 

That goodly folio standing yonder, 
Without a single blot or blunder, 
Would not bear away the palm 
from mine, 

If we should compare them line for 
line. 

There, now, is an initial letter! 
Saint Ulric himself never made a 
better ! 

Finished down to the leaf and the 
snail, 

I )own to the eyes on the peacock’s 

tail! 

And now, as 1 turn the volume 
over, 

And see what lies between cover 
and cover, 

What treasures of art these pages 
hold, 

All a“bla 2 e with crimson and gmld, 

(lod forgive me I 1 seem to feel 
A certain satisfaction steal 
Into my heart, and into my brain, 
As if my talent had not lain 
Wrapped in a napkin, and all in 
vain. 

Yes, I might almost say to the Lord, 

II ere is a copy of thy Word, 
Written out with much toil and 

pain; 

Take it, O Lord, and let it be 
As somethit^g 1 have done for thee! 

(I/e looks from Ike mfifidomh) 

How sweet the air is! I low fair 
the scene I 

I wish 1 had as lovely a green 
I’o |,)aint my landscapes and my 
leaves! 


How the swallows twitter under the 
eaves! 

There, now, there is one in her 
nest; 

I can just catch a glimpse of her 
head and breast, 

And will sketch her thus, in her 
quiet nook, 

For the margin of my Gospel book. 
(lie makes a skelcli,) 

I can see no more. Through the 
valley yonder 

A shower is passing; I hear the 
thunder 

Mutter its curses in the air, 

The Devil’s own and only prayer ! 

I’he dusty road is brown with rain, 

And, speeding on with might and 
main, 

Hitherward rides a gallant train. 

Tliey do not parley, they cannot 
wait, 

But hurry in at the convent gate. 

What a fair lady! and beside her 

What a liancIsomt‘, graceful, nolde 
rider I 

Now she gives him her hand to 
alig'lu ; 

They will beg a shelter for the 
night. 

I will go clown to the corridor, 

And try to see that face <nice monj; 

It will do for the face of some; 
beautiful Saint, 

Or for one of tlm M'aric:s I shall 


paint. 


{does oaf A 


I'he Cloisters. 77ie Abiioi' 
and fro, 

Aidmf* Slowly, slowly up the 
wall 

Steals the simshim;, st(;als tht; 
shade ; 

ICvening <lamps btgin to fall, 
livening shadows ar<‘ displayetl. 
Round mo, o’er mts e.v<‘ryuh(*r(% 

All the sky is graml with rloials, 
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And athwart the evening air 
W’hecl the swallow*; borne in 
crowds. 

Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows real; 
Darker shadows, deej'jcr rest, 
Underneath and overhead. 

Darker, darker, and luoiat wan, 

In my breast the shadows fall; 
Upward steals th«,r life of man. 

As the sunshine from the wall. 
Foun tho wail into the sky, 

From th<‘ roofahmp' the spire; 

Ah, the souls of those? lha! die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 

i/D/Av Pkixck Hkxkv.i 

Prinn' /Av/rr. Christ i?i arisen ! 

ANnff, Amen ! he is ris(*u ! 
His peace be with you, 

i*rinat //iv/rr. Hen? itrf?igns 
for ever! 

llte peace of iiod, that |")assetli 
understanding, 

Feigns in these cloisters and tiiesi* 
corridors. 

Are you iCrnesliis, Abi>oi of the 
t.'onveni ? 

Ai4tri, I am. 

/'/7>/cc //rnrj\ And I Prince 
Henry tif 1 lohmieck, 

Who crave your hospitality to¬ 
night. 

Ai>ht, You are ihrir*!? wohaniu* 
to our humble walls, 

Vou do iiH honotir; and we shall 
nH|uite it, 

I Uww but poorly, entetluirCmg yoti 
W itii Pascliai egi;*;, and our pom* 
runveut win<% 

I’he ri?mnant.s ef our Isaster 
holidays. 

ihiHi'r fifnrw I low fares it with 
the holy ihonks of Hirscliaii ? 
Are all things well with tk?m ? 

Ahht. All things are well. 

Pnnee /Awr/, A n«)ble eon vent! 
1 have known it long 


By the report of travellers. I now 
see 

1'heir commendations lag behintl 
the truth. 

Vou lie here in the valley of the 
Nagold 

As in a nest : and tin? still river, 
glkling 

Along’ its l>ed, is like an admonition 
How all things pass. Your lands 
are rich and ample, 

And your revenues large. God's 
lienediction 
Rests on your convent. 

Abihii, liy our charities 

Wc? strive to iin?rit it. Our Lord 
and Master, 

When 1 k‘ departed, left n% in his 
will, 

As our best legacy on earth, Hie 
|)oor! 

'Iliese we have always with us; 
had wc? not, 

Otir hcaarl?; would grow as hard as 
arc* th<;se stones, 
i'rinic Henry, If I remem! mu* 
right, tin* < ‘ounts of C'alva 
Found<?d your rcMiveiU, 

Abbot, Kven as you say. 

t^nthY Henry, And, if I c-rr not, 
it is vi?ry old. 

Abbot, Within thc'Sc* < loistcu*?; lie* 
aln*ady buried 

'rwt?lvc‘ holy Abbot?;. Underneath 
tlu? dags 

On whicdi we stand, the Al>boi 
William lies, 

Of lilessed numiory. 

/bvV/cc Homy, And whose? 
tomb is that, 

W'hidi liears the brass e.HnUcdieon ? 

Abbot, A bencfac?Uu‘l:, 

< onrad, a (amnt of Calva, he who 
stood 

i lodfalher in our bells. 

/^r/nee /H/iry, Your monks are 
learned 

Aud holy men, I triist 
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Abimt. There are among 

them 

Learned and holy men. Vet in 
this age 

We need another Hildebrand, to 
shake 

And purify us like a mighty wind, 
'['he world is wicked, and some¬ 
times I wonder 

Crod does not lose his patience with 
it wholly, 

And shatter it like ghiss! F.ven 
here, at times, 

Within these walls, where all 
should be at peace, 

I have my trials. Time has laid 
his hand 

Upon my heart, gently, not smiting 
it, 

But as a harper hiys his open palm 
Upon^ his harp, to deaden its 
vibrations. 

Ashes are on my head, and on my 

lips 

.Sackc'loth, and in my breast a 
heaviness 

And wearintiss of life, that makes j 
me ready | 

To say to the dead Abbots under us, j 
* Make room for me t ’ Only I see 
the dusk \ 

Of evening twilight coming, ami : 
have not 

(Completed half my task ; anti so 
at limes 

I'he thought of my shortcomings 
in this life I 

l'’alls like a. shallow on the life to 
come. I 

Prtm'i /ferny. We must all «lie, 
and not llie old alone ; 

The young have no exemption from 
that doom. 

AMmf, Ah, yes ! the young may 
die, but the old must! 

Hut is the difference. ! 

/b'lV/cc I/mry, I have hear cl I 

much laud ■ j 


Of your transrriliers. ’Wiir Srrip- 
tmbim 

Is famous among all; your manu¬ 
scripts 

Praised for their beauty and their 
excellence. 

Abbot, 'I'hat is indeed our Imast, 
If you desire; it, 

You shall behold thc'scf trcaisiires. 
And meunwhik; 

Shall the Refectorariu.s !)estow 

Your horses and attend*ants for tlie 
night. 

I [ es^er-be/i \ 


The (.'Itapei, Vespers: after w fiieJi 
the Mff/dw ret/re, f ehof ister 
ieut/irif ar oid mojik seho Is 

b/tmif 

i*rinee I ferny. Theyare all gone, 
save one who lingers, 
Absorbed in deep ami silent prayer. 
As if his heart couki find no rest, 
At times he beats his heaiiug. 
breast 

With fkmehed and convulsive 
fingers, 

Then lifts them treml'iling in lire 
air. 

A chorister, with golden hair, 
Huides hitherward his heavy pare. 
Can it be so? Uimloes my sighi 
Decc'ive me in the imcrrlaiu light : 
Ah mt! I rc-ceguise that fare, 
'fbough 'fime has touched it in In . 
llighl. 

And changed the auburn hair to 
white. 

li is Count Hugo of the Hhine, 
'riie deadliest fi>t of all our race*. 
And hateful unto me and mine ! 
7hf fi/mf J/iwh, Who is it that 
doth stand so near 
His whisperrii w«>rd-. I almu .1 
hear ? 

fTiPee JJi7iry. I am Prince 

Henry of liohmec k. 
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And you, Count Hugo of the 
Rhine ! 

I know you, and I see the scar, 

The brand upon your forehead, 
shine 

And redden like a baleful star! 

T/ie mind Monk, Count Hugo 
once, but now the wreck 
Of what I tvas. O Hohencck ! 

The passionate will, the pride, the 
wrath 

That bore me headlong on my path, 
Stumbled and staggered into fear, 
And failed me in my mad career, 
As a tired steed some evil-doer, 
Alone upon a desolate moor, 
Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind, 
And hearing loud and close behind 
The o’ertaking steps of his pursuer. 
Then suddenly from the dark there 
came 

A voice that called me by my name, 
And said to me, * Kneel down and 
pray ! ’ 

And so my terror passed away, 
Passed utterly away for ever. 
Contrition, penitence, remorse, 
Came on me with o’erwhelming 
force; 

A hope, a longing, an endeavour, 
By days of penance and nights of 
prayer, 

To frustrate and defeat despair! 
Calm, deep, and still is now my 
heart, 

With tranquil waters overflowed ; 
A lake whose unseen fountains 
start, 

Where once the hot volcano 
glowed. 

And you, O prince of Hohencck ! 
Have known me in that earlier 
time, 

A man of violence and crime, 
Whose passions brooked no curl) 
nor check. 

Behold me now, in gentler mood, 
One of this holy brotherhood. 


Give me your hand ; here let me 
kneel; 

Make your reproaches sharp as 
steel; 

Spurn me, and smite me on each 
cheek; 

No violence can harm the meek, 
There is no wound Christ cannot 
heal! 

Yes; lift your princely hand, and 
take 

Revenge, if ’tis revenge you seek; 
Then pardon me, for Jesus’ sake ! 

Prince Hemy, Arise, Count 
Hugo! let there be 
No further strife nor enmity 
lietweeh us twain; we both have 
erred! 

I Too rash in act, too wroth in word, 
j From the beginning have we stood 
In fierce, defiant attitude, 

Each thoughtless of the otheris 
right, 

And each reliant on his might, 
ihit now our souls are more sub¬ 
dued ; 

The hand of Cod, and not in vain, 
Has touched us with the fire of 
I pain. 

Let us kneel down, and side by 
side 

Pray, till our souls are purified, 
And pardon will not be denied! 

(They kmd,) 


The Refectory. CruudMum oj 
Monks at midnight Lttcifer 
disguised as a Friar, 

Friar Paul (sings), 

Ave! color vmi clari, 

Hulcis j)otu», non anmri, 

Tim iios inebriari 
Digneris potentia I 

Friar CuthherL Not so much 
noise, my worthy freres, 
YoiGll disturb the Ahhot at his 
prayers. 
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Friar Paul {sings). 

O f quam placeiis in colorc ! 

O I qiiain iragrana in o(,:k,>re ! 

O! (|uam sapidimi in oie! 

Duke linguae vinculum ! 

pyitir Cutkberi. I should think 
your tongue had broken its 
chain! 

Friar Paid (sings). 

Felix venter quern intrahk! 

Felix guttur qucxl rigaliis ! 

F'elix os quod tu lavabis ! 

Et heata lalaa! 

Friar Cuikberi. Ikace I I say, 
peace! 

Will you never cease ! 

You will rouse up the Abbot, I tell 
you again ! 

Friar John. No tianger I to¬ 
night he will let us aloius 
As I happen to know he has guests 
of his own. 

Friar Cuthbert. Who are they ? 

Friar Jahn. ^ ^ A Gennan 

Prince and his train, 

Who arrived here just before the 
rain. 

There is with him a damsel fair to 

see, 

As slender and graceful as a reed I 
When she alighted from her slee<b 
It seemed like a })l<.)s.somldown fn un 
a tree. 

Friar Lidhhart, None of your 
pule-facc(l girls for me ! 

Kmic r)f your dainsels of high de- 

grec! 

Friar Jmn. Ctnne, rdd fdknv, 
drink down to ycnir peg ! 

But do not drink any farther, I beg I 

Friar Paul (sings). 

In th(f tlayr. oi gold I 
The days of old, 

('rosier of wood 
A n<l fibhop tU gold I 


Friar Cuiliberf, What an in¬ 
fernal racket and i iot! 

Can you not drink your wine in 
quiet! 

Why fill the convent with such 
scandals, 

As if we were so many drunken 
Vandiils ? 

pyiar Paul (coniinucs). 

Now we have; ciiaiigal 
Idiat law so good, 

To cfo.^ifr of gold 
And fashop of w<jod ! 

Friar Cutkberi. Well, then, 
since y<Hi ore in tin* mood 
d'o give your noi;,y !iumour,» \'<*nt, 
Sing and howd to your heart’s ♦ on- 
‘tent! 

('harms qf ill<mla. 

Fuiidt: \iiniiiq hnnle! 

'ranquain shit tUuniiiis undae, 

Ncc qiiiieras unde 

Sed fu«da.> st-mper abimde ! 

Imarjakn. W’hal is tlie name 
of yonder friar, 

With an eye lliat glows like a ctial 
of fire, 

And suc:h a black inass of tangled 
hair? 

JAiar Paul, lie wlio is sitting 
t lie re, 

With a rollit king, 

1 )<;vii may ( arc, 

Frei;-aiicl-eahy look and 4ur, 

As if lie were tised to such feasting 
and frolicking ? 

Friar Jahn. The same. 

Friar Paul. Heks a stranger. 
You hat! Iietter ask his name, 
And where he b going, and whein e 
he came. 

Ffuarjahn. Hallo! Sir Friar! 

Friar Paul. You must rait»e 
your vtdee a little hlgjjcr, 

I In (Iocs not seem hear what you 
say. 






Now, try again! He is looking 
this way. 

Friar John, ilallu! Sir Friar. 
We wish to inquire 
Whence you came, and where you 
are going, 

And anything else that is worth the 
knowing. 

So be so good as to ojien your i 
head. I 

Lucifer. 1 am a Frenchman | 
born and bred, | 

doing on a pilgrimage to Koine. j 
I\ry home ^ i 

Is the convent of St. tiildas dc | 
Khuys, ! 

Of which, very like, you never have i 
heard. 

Monks. Never a word I 
Luiifer. You must know, then, 
it is in the diocese 
Called the diocese of Vannes, 

!n the province of Brittany. 

From the gray rocks of Morbihan 
It overlooks the angry sea; 

I'he very sca-shore where, 

In his great despair, 

Abbot Abelard walked to and fro, 
Filling the night with woe, 

And wailing aloud to the merciless 
seas [ 

The name of his sweet fieloise ! * 

Whilst overhead i 

The convent window.s gleamed as I 
red i 

As the liery eyesof the monks within, I 
Who with jovial din 
Gave themselves up to all kinds of 
sin! 

Ha! that is a convent! that is an 
abbey I 

Gver the doors, 

None of your <ieath"heads carved 
in wood, 

None of your Saints looking [nous 
and gmod, 

None of your patriarchs old and 
shabby; 


Hut the heads and tusks ol boars, 
And the ceils 

Hung all round with the leJIs 
Of the fallow-deer. 

And then what cheer; 

\Vhat jolly, fat friars, 

bitting round the great roaring di'cs, 

Roaring louder than they, 

With their strong wines, 

And their concubines, 

And never a bell, 

With its swagger and swell, 

Calling you up with a start of affright 
In the dead of night, 

To send you grumbling down dark 
stairs, 

'Fo mumble your prayers. 

F»ut the cheery crow 
Of cocks in the yard Ijelow, 

After daybreak, an hour or so, 

And the ]>arking of deep-niouthefl 
hounds, 

'riiese are tin; sounds 
'Fhat, instead of liells, salute tlree.ir. 
And then all day 
Op and away 

Through the lorest, hunitng the 
deer I 

Ah, my friends! Fin airaicl llial 
luu'c 

\'ou are a little too pious, a 111 lie too 
tame, 

A,n<l the more is (htt shtimc*. 

'‘fis the gr<!4Ueht folly 
Not to be jolly ; 

'That’s what I think ! 

(Vmie drink, drink, 

I )rink, and die game I 
JI fmh\ And your Abbot lial*s.. 

his-namc ? 

Jj/ci/or, Abelard 1 
Monks, Did he cirink hard r 
/jUi/iT, O no I Not he ! 

He was a dry t>Id fellow, 

Without juice enough i,m get 
thoroughly mellow. 

I’here he stood, 

lawvering at us in sullen mood, 




As if he had come into Brittany 
Just to reform our brotherhood ! 

{A roar of lau^o,htcr,) 

Blit you see 
It never would do ! 

For some of us knew a thing or twot 
In the Abbey of St. Gildas de 
Rhuys! 

For instance, tlic great ado 
With old FuIbciFs niece, 

The }t>ung and lovely Hcloise. 

Friar John. Stop there, if you 
please, 

Till we drink to the fair Heloise. 
All {drinking and sdioufi^ig), 
Heloise! Ileloise! 

( 71ic ChapeFhell iolls.) 

Lm/for is/ar/in£\. What is that 
bell for ? Are you such asses 
As to keep up the fashion of in id¬ 
ling ht masses ? 

idiar Cuthbert. It i.s only a poor 
unfortunate brother, 

^\'ho is gifted with most miraculous 
powers 

Ot getting up at all sorts of hours, 
And, by way of penance and Chris¬ 
tian pneekness, 

Of creeping silently out of his cell 
To take a pull at that hideous bell; 
So that all the monks w-ho are lying 
awake 

i\lay murmur some kind of prayer 
for his sake, 

And adapted to his iicculiar weak¬ 
ness ! 

FriarJohn , k Voi n frai 11 y and fall 

Aii. Good I^ord, deliver us all! 

Friar Cuthbert And before the 
bell for matins sounds, 

1 le takes his lantern, and goes the 
rounds, 

Flashing it into our slee|)y eyes, 
iVIerely to say it is time to arise. 

Ikit enough of that. Go on, if you 
please, 


I With your story about St. tiildas de 
I Rhuys. 

I Ludfer. Well, it hnally came to 
* pass 

I That, half in fun and half in malice, 
One Sunday at !\lass 
W’e put some poison into the 
chalice. 

But, either by aeddeni or design, 

I Peter Abelard ke|)t away 
j From the chapel that day, 
iVnd a poor young friar, who in his 
stead 

,Drank the sacramental wine, 

Fell on the steps of the altar, dead ! 
But look ! do you see at the window 
there 

That face,^with a look of grief and 
despair, 

That ghastly face, as ol one in pain ; 
Monk.s. Who: wheie? 
iMiifer. As I i.jmkc!, it vaiiisherl 

away again. 

^ I'darCuthbcri. Itisthatnefariou , 
Siebald the Kefectorarius. 

That fellow is always playing tfic 
scout, 

Creeping and peeping and prowling 
about; 

And then he regales 
The Abbot with scandalous tales. 
Lucifer, j\ sfiy in the convent: 
^Onc of the brotliers 
'J'elling sGindalouh tales of the 
others ? 

Gut uj’ion him, the hizy loon ! 

1 would pul a stop to that firclty 
soon, 

In a way he slumki rue it 
Monks, I low sliali we do It I 
Lucifer, Do you, brother IViil, 
Creep under the window, close Pt 

the wall, 

And open it suddenly when ! call. 
Then seize the villain by the hair, 
And hold him there, 

And punish him soundly, once for 
all 
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Friar CiFliivpi, Ab St. Dmibtan 
uf old, 

Wc are toki, 

()ii4;e eaii| 4 lit the I)e.v5I Ijy the nosid 
Ijii'ifer* Ha! lui! that btnry is 
very clever^ 

Hut has Be feiiiKlatian uhatseever. 
< hiiek ! for I see his face aj^ain 
C dariiii; in at the wiiHiow-fjaiie ; 
Xew I now ! and do iiut sparr yiair 
Idows, 

IFi^iar a/ivw //a- 7aimifaif 

.w/i/f/f7//r, iird Si:Lrs Sll’lsAlJe 
17i(j Auif /iim,} 

Fr/tir SFhiitL Hrlp! help! are 
you to slay me ? 
friar i*aiF* lliat will teat h you 
again to hefray me I 
Friar FitMd. Mer»y! mrr« y ! 
Friar Paul (simFi^jf ami hui/ 

kdlonini lontia. 

Vim coish’f «morm« 

Mfirwm v«*roatj»8 iHrimt 
*{'ti |»l«ia pnli •null! 

/jifi/rr. Wliosiaiid.iiii the door- 
uay yoiidri% 

.SliTteliing oiil his Iremlilitig 
jtra as Ahrlard ii.seii to staiah 
11}e llisli of \m keen liLu k eyes 
Forrriiiinifig llii: tliiiiiflrrl 
77m li># 11 ic 

Afihot I llie Aiiliol ! 

Friar iiiiltimf* Aticl wh.ti is the 
wriiKler I 

I ie sitmiJi to have Uikcii yf ai hy Mir* 
lirise.! 

Friar FraMth* ilidt: the Kitiil 
flagon 

Mom the eye?4 of tlu’ diagon ! 
/'/vWr iJi/itkai, Full the hriiwii 
IummI over yoyr lai e! 
will liiing m mta disgrare ! 
/ii40i, Wliat tliiji revel 

awl i.aioiiHf* ? 

I a this a tavern aiifl driiikiiigla '* 
Arc you iliristiaii monks, or 
hcatlieii dcvilfe, 


To pollute this convent with your 
revels ? 

Were Peter Damian stili upon 
earth, 

'Fo be shocked by such ungodly 
mirth, 

lie would write your namesj with 
pen of gall, 

In his hook of (lomorraln one and 
ail! 

Away, you drunkards! to your 
c'dls, 

And piay til! yuu hear the matin- 

lid}.,; 

\k>u, Ih'ntlHjr M-ancis, and you, 
Prolher Pan! ! 

And ab a penance mark each |>rayer 

With the scourge upon your 
shoulder., hare ; 

Nothing atones for such a sin 

Pail liu: hlood that follows the dis¬ 
ci Inline.. 

And you, Brother Cutidiert, come 
with me 

Alone into the sacalsty; 

\ oii| whoslicmld be a guide to your 
brothers, 

And are ten times worse than all 
the others, 

For you Fi'C a draught that has 
long been irrewing, 

You bliall do a penance worth the 
doing! 

Away to yoiir prayers, then,one and 
all! 

! wonder the very convent wall 

I iouH not cniiiible and crush you in 
ilii fall! 

///<; Mfix/iimirpix' AW/z/ic/j. 77m 
AnUKSS IMMINUARO sH/mg" 
ab/// Flsik iM i/i£ mamiix/it 
IrmPixani* ^ llie night is silent, 
liir wind is still, 

11io moon is looking from yonder 
lull 

I tow n upon coiivenl,and grove,and 
gartkii; 
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The clouds have passed away from 
her face, 

Leaving behind them no sorrowful 
trace, 

Only the tender and quiet grace 
Of one, whose heart has been healed 
with pardon! 

And such am I, My soul within 
Was dark with passion and soiled 
with sin. 

But now its wounds are healed 
again; 

Gone are the anguish, the terror, 
anri pain; 

l’’or across that desolate land of woe, 
O’er whose burning sands 1 was 
forced to go, 

A wind from heaven began to blow ; 
And all my being trembled and 
shook, 

As the leaves of the tree, ur the 
grass of the held, 

And I was healed, as the sick are 
healed, 

When fanned by the leaves of the 
iioly Book! 

/\s thou sittest in the moonlight 
there, 

Its glory flooding thy golden 
hair, 

And 'the only darkness that which 
lies 

In the haunted chambers of thine 
eyes, 

1 feel my soul drawn unto thee, 
Strangely, and strongly, and more 
and more, 

As to one 1 have known and loved 
l)efore; 

h'or every soul is akin to me 
'Bhat dwells in the land of mys¬ 
tery ! 

I am the Lady irnungtird, 

Born of a noble race and name ! 
Many a wandering Suabian liard, 
Whose life was dreary, and bleitk, 
and hard, 


Has found through me the way to,, 
fame. 

Brief and bright were those days, 
and the night 

Which followed was full of a lurid 
light. 

Love, that of every woman's heart 
Will have the whole, and not a 
part, 

That is to her, in Nature’s plan, 
More than ambition is to man, 

Her light, her life, her very brealiq 
With no alternative but death, 
I'ound me a maiden soft and young. 
Just from the convent’s cloistered 
school, 

And seated on my lowly stool, 
Attentive while the minstrels sung. 

(kiliant, graceful, gentle, tall, 
Fairest, noblest, best of all, 

W'as Walter of the Vogelweid; 

And, whatsoever may 'betide, 

Stfli I think of him with pride ! 

11 is song was of the summer-time, 
I'he very birds sang in liis rhyme; 
The sunshine, the delicious air, 

The fragrance of the flowers, were 
there; 

And 1 grew restless as I heard, 
Restless and iHioyant as a bird, 
Down soft, aerial currents sailing, 
O’er ^ blossomed orchards, and 
fields in bloom, 

And through the momentary 
gloom 

Of shado'ws o’er the iandscafie 
trailing, 

■Yielding ami liorne I knew mjt 
where, 

But feeling resistance unavailing. 

And thus, unnoticed and apart, 

And more byiiccideni than choii.e, 

I listened to that single voice 
Until the chainbers of my heart 
Were filled witli it by night and 
day. 



(Befben Bigenb. 


One night—it was a night in 

May““ 

Within the garden, unawares, 
Under the blossoms in the gloom, 

I heard it utter my own name 
With protestations and wild 
prayers; 

And it rang through me, and 
became 

Like the archangers trump of 
doom, 

Which the soul hears, and must 
obey; 

And mine arose as from a tomb. 
My former life now seemed to me 
Such as hereafter death may be, 
When in the great Eternity 
We shall awake and find it day. 

It was a dream, and would not stay; 
A dream, that in a single night 
Faded and vanished out of sight. 
My hither^s anger folknveci fist 
This passion, as a freshening blast 
Seeks out and fans the fire, whose 
ragp 

It may increase, but not assuage. 
And he exclaimed : ‘ No wandering 
l>ard 

Shall win thy lian<I, Ci Irmingard ! 
For which Prince Henry of 
Hoheneck 

By messenger iiiid letter sues.^ 

Gently, but ilrmly, 1 replied : 

‘ Henry of Hoheneck I discard ! 
Never the hand of Irmingard 
Shall lie in his as the hand of a 
Ijride ! ’ 

This said I, Waiter, for thy sake ; 
This said I, for I could not cluKise. 
After a paustN my father .spak<t 
In that cold and delilneraKj lone 
Which turns the hearcT into .Mom% 
And seems itself the act to bt* 

That follows with su< !i dtfsnl 
certainly; 

‘Hiis, or the chaster and the 
veil I * 


No other words than these he 
said, 

But they were like a funeral wail; 

My life was ended, my heart was 
dead. 

That night from the castle-gate 
went down, 

With silent, slow, and stealthy 
pace, 

Two shadows, mounted on shadowy 
steeds, 

Taking the narrow path that leads 

Into the forest dense and brown. 

In the leafy darkness of the place. 

One could not distinguish form nor 
face, 

Only a bulk without a shape, 

A darker skitlow in the shade; 

One scarce could say it moved or 
stayed. 

Thus it was we made <mr esc:ape! 

A fcKuning brook, with many a 
bound, 

Followed us like a playful hound ; 

Then leaped ])cfore us, and in the 
hollow 

Paus(‘d, anti waited for us to 
follow, 

And seenuMi iuipaiient, and afraki 

That our tardy dight should be 
‘ !)ctrayc:d 

1 By the sound, our horses* hoid- 
beatsdnade. 

And wlien vve reached tlie plain 
j below, 

; We paused a moment and drew 
rein 

j Tf) kjok »?ack at the castle again ; 
j Ami we saw the windows all 
aglow 

With lights, that were passing to 
and fro: 

i fur hearts with terror ceased to 
iHjat; 

brook < li’pi silent to oiir 
k'i*t; 

\Vc kntjw what most we feared tii 
know. 
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Then suddenly horns began to 
blow; 

And we heard a shout, and a heavy 
tramp, 

And our horses snorted in the 
damp 

Night-air of the meadows green 
and wide, 

And in a moment, side by side, 

So close, they must have seemed 
but one, 

The shadows across the moonlight 
run, 

And another came, and swept 
behind, 

Like the shadow of clouds before 
the wind! 

How I remember that breathless 
flight 

Across the moors, in the summer 
night I 

How under our feet the long, white 
road 

Backward like a river flowed, 
Sweeping with it fences and 
^hedges, 

Whilst farther away, and over¬ 
head, 

Paler than I, with fear and dread, 
The moon fled with us, as we fled 
Along the forest’s jagged edges! 

AH this I can remember well; 

But of what afterwards befell 
I notliing further can recall 
Than a blind, desperate, headlong 
fall; 

The rest is a blank and darkness 
all 

When I awoke out of this swoon, 
The sun was sinning, not the 
moon, 

Milking a cross upon tlie wall 
With the bars of my windt>ws 
narrow and tall ; 

And I prayed to it, as 1 had been 
wont to pray, 


From early childhood, day by day, 
Each morning, as in bed I lay I 
I was lying again in my own 
room! 

And I thanked God, in my fever 
and pain, 

That those shadows on the mid¬ 
night plain 

Were gone, and could not come 
again I 

I struggled no longer with my 
doom! 

This happened many years ago. 

I left my father’s home to come 
Like Catherine to her martyrdom, 
For blindly I esteemed it so. 

And when I heard the convent door 
Behind me close, to ope no more, 

I felt it smite me like a blow. 
Through all my limbs a shudder 
ran, 

And on my bruised spirit fell 
The dampness of my narrow cell 
As night-air on a wounded man, 
Giving intolerable pain. 

But now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 
By slow degrees, then wholly 
cease, 

Ending in perfect rest and peace ! 
It was not apathy, nor dulness, 
That weighed and pressed upon 
my brain, 

But the same passion 1 had given 
To earth before, now turned to 
heaven 

With all its overflowing fulness, 

Alas ! the world is full of peril I 
The path that runs through the 
fairest mctids, 

On the sunniest side of the valley, 
leads^ 

Into a region bleak and sterile! 
Alike in the high-born and the 
lowly, 
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(Bofb4tt JBegen^. 


The will is feeble, and passion 
Strong. 

We cannot sever right from wrong; 
Some falsehood mingles with all 
truth; 

Nor is it strange the heart ot y{»uth 
Should waver and comprehend but 
slowly 

The things that arc holy and 
unholy! 

Hut in this sacred, calm retreat, 
We are all well and safely shielded 
F rom winds that blow, and waves 
that beat, 

From the cold, and rain, and 
blighting heat, 

To which the strongest hearts have 
yielded. 

Here we stand as the Virgins 
Seven, 

For our celestial liridegroorn 
yearning; 

Our hearts are lamps for ever 
burning, 

With a steady and unwavering 
flame, 

lliinting upward, fm* ever the 
same, 

Steadily upward toward die 
heaven! 

The moon is hidden liehirid a 
cloud ; 

A sudden darkness tilts iIhi room, 
And thy deep eyes, amid the 
gloom. 

Shine like jewels in a hln'eind, 

On the leaves is a sound eif falling 
rain ; 

A bird, awakened in its imst, 

(lives a faint twitter e»f unrest, 
Then smooths its plunms and 
sleeps again. 

Ne) other sounds than I beset I Inser ; 
I'he hour of midnight must be near. 
I'hou art overspent with the day’s 
fatigue 

Of riding nmny a dusty league; 


Sink, then, gently to thy slumber ; 

Me bO many cares encumber, 

So many ghosts, and forms of 
fright, 

Have started from their graves to¬ 
night, 

They have driven sleep from mine 
eyes away; 

I will go down to the chapel and 
pray. 

V. 

A an’cred bridi^c ai Luurnc. 

Prince Henry. < lod’s blessing 
on the archite< ts who build 

Tire Inidgcs o’er s\^ift rivers and 

abysses 

Before im]>assable to human feet, 

No loss than on the builders of 
cathedrals, 

Whose massive w.ills are bridges 
thrown across 

The dark and terrible abyss of 
I )('ath. 

Well has the name of Honlifex been 
given 

Unli> the Church’s head, as the 
chief binider 

And arrhilecl <d the iiuisibh* 
bridge. 

That leads Iriun earlh to heaven. 

How da rk i t g renv 

W'hat are these paintings on ihn 
walb aroiiiKl us ? 

i^rime Hmry. The lianccs 
Macaber! 

A7a/>. What ? 

/Vmt' Henry. Urn Ihince of 
1 leaiti ! 

AH tliat go to and fro must look 
upon it. 

Mindful <d'‘ what, they tsliall be, 
while benciith, 

Among the wooden piles, the 

turbulent river 

Rushes, impetuous as the river of 
life, 
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With dimpling eddies, ever green 
and bright, 

Save where the shadow of this 
bridge hills on it. 

O yes! I see it now ! 

Prince Henry. The grim 

musician 

Leads all men through the mazes 
of that dance, 

To different sounds in different 
measures moving; 

Sometimes he plays a lute, some¬ 
times a drum, 

To tempt or terrify. 

JiLne, What is this picture ? 

Prince Henry. It is a young 
man singing to a nun, 

Who kneels at her devotions, but 
in kneeling 

Turns round to look at him, and 
Death, meanwhile, 

Is putting out the candles on the 
altar! 

Elm\ Ah, what a pity his that 
she should listen 

Unto such songs, when in her 
orisons 

She might have heard In heaven 
the angels singing! 

Prime. Henry. Here he has 
stolen a jester’s cap and bells, 

And dances with the Queen. 

iUsie. A foolish jest! 

Prince Henry. And here the 
heart of the new-wedded wife, 

Coming from church with her 
beloved lord, 

11 e startles with therattleofhisdrum. 

Jihii. Ah, that is sad ! And yet 
perhaps 'tis best 

That she should die, with all the 
sunshine on her, 

And all the benedictions of the 
morning. 

Before this amuence of golden light 

Shall fade into a cold and clouded 
gray, 

Then into darkness! 


Princy Henry. Under it h 
written, 

^ Nothing but deain shall separate 
thee and me ! ’ 

E/sie. And what is tins, that 
follows close upon it ? 

Prince Henry. Death, playing 
on a dulcimer. Behind him, 

A poor old woman, with a rosary, 

Follows the sound, and seems to 
wish her feet 

Were swifter to o’ertake him. 
Underneath, 

The inscription reads, ^ Better is 
Death than Life.’ 

Elsie. Better is Death than 
Life ! Ah yes! to thousands 

Death plays upon a dulcimer, and 
sings 

That song of consolation, till the air 

Rings with it, and they cannot 
choose but follow 

Wliither he leads. And not the old 
alone, 

IBit the young also hear it, and are 
still. 

Prince Henry. Yes, in their 
sadder moments. ’Tis the 
sound 

Of their own hearts they hear, lialf 
full of tears, 

Which are like crystal cups, hall 
filled witli water, 

Responding to the pressure of a 
finger 

With music sweet and low and 
melancholy. 

Let us go forward, and no longer 
stiy 

In this great picture-galleiy of 
Death! 

I hate it I ay, the very thought of it! 

Ekk. Why is it hateful to you ? 

Prince Henry. For the reason 

Thatjife, and all that speaks of 
life, is lovely, 

And death, and all that speaks of 
deatii, is liatefuL 
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Eistc, The grave itself is l>ul a 
covered bridge, ^ 
i-eading from light to light, through 
a brief darkness 1 , , i 

Prince Henry {emerging jrem j 
the Miige), I breathe again ■ 
more freely I Ah, how pleasant 
To come once more into the light | 
of iiay, , 

Out of that shadow til death ! 1 

hear again 

The hoof-beats of <nir hors(*s on 
firm g,round, 

And not upon tho;a^ hollow planks, 
resoniKling 

With a S(;pulchral erlag hl;<‘ the 
c*lo<is 

On n^ffms in a rluiia hyaid! \ ontler 
lies 

Hie Lake of the Four horest- 
downs, apparelled ^ 
in light, and lingering, like a village 
maiden, 

ffi<i in the bownn of her naiive 
mountain'^ 

"Then pemring, all tier life info 
another’s, . 

Changing her name and !»eitig! 

( )v('rht‘ad, . i 

Shaking his cloudy I refeies loose in 
air, 

Rises Pilutii%with liis windy pmes* 

{77kir 

7'ke ihvitx Umig\ Rnihi'h 
Hpkry ami EhHIK am%ing\ 
m>iik af/cmianH 


Am! made a road for the catarafi, 
That raves and rages down tlie. 
steep! 

Lm'ifer nemicr fke Ha ! 

ha I 

(iniii(\ Never any bridge but this 
Could stand across the wild aliyss ; 
All the rest, of wood or stone, 

Ly the Devifs hand were over¬ 
thrown. 

lie topphai crags from the preri- 

|:iicc, 

And whatsoe’er w.is built by <iay 
In the night was swc‘ptaway ; 

None could stand 1ml this alone. 

ijiiifer Inmicrike hidi^el. Ha ! 
ha! 

iiMhii\ I showed you in ihe 
valley a lamlder 

Marked with the imprint of his 
shoulder; 

As lir* msis iMKiring it up this way, 

A peasant, passing, cried, * Herr 

And the Hevi! droppfnl it in lus 
fright, 

And vanifdifs! suddenly ouf of“.ig,ln! 

/j/* ifer \under ihe hriiiyy\. I la ! 
Iia I 

iiuide. Abbot Hirahlun of Fan- 
liieilel 

For pilgrims on tltrlr way to Konie, 
Htiill this at Iasi, with a iangle arch, 
I Alder wliieli, tm iis endless iiiarc^h, 
liiiiis the river, wfiiie with foain,^ 
Like a tlireiiil throuKh the eye of a 
needle. 

And the Devil promised to let it 


(addt\ Huh bridge is called the 
Devil’s bridge. 

With a single arch, from rt<!;:e to 
ridge, 

It leaps across the ti-rrible rliamn 

Wiwning Ixmeatli us, black mid 
deep, 

As If, in ioiiie ccmviilsivi* sjMiHiig 

The mimmits iif tltc* hills had 
cracked, 


ftlaiid, 

t Aifler compact and condition 
That the first living thing whicli 
I'rossed 

Hhc>iildli<tMirrendereiiinlohiili;iiHl, 
Atifl tM*yond retlemplion lost 
iuiiijh' (under ike kridge}* Ha ! 
Im! p«*rdilion! 

iimdi\ hi length, the bridge 
being all csmipklcd, 






The Abbot, standing at its head, 
Threw across it a loaf of bread, 
Which a hungry dog sprang after, 
And the rocks re-echoed with ]3eals 
of laughter 

To see the Devil thus defeated I 
(T//ifj^/ass an,) 

Lticifer {undc?‘ the hndge), Ha! 
ha! defeated ! 

F or journeys and for crimes like this 
I let the bridge stand o’er the abyss! 


The St, Gotkard Pass, 

Prince Henry. This isthe highest 
point. Two ways the rivers 

Leap down to different seas, and as 
they roll 

Clrowdeep and still,antUlieirmajes- 
tic presence 

Becomes a benefaction to tlie towns 

They visit, wandering silently 
among them, 

Like patriarchs old among their 
shining tents. 

Eisii, How bleak and bare it is t 
Nothing but mosses 

Grow on these rocks. 

Prince Henry, Yet are they 
not forgotten ; 

Beneficent Nature sends the mists 
to feed them, 

FJsk, See yonder little clout!, 
that, borne aloft 

So tenderly l)y the wind, tloats fast 
away 

Over the snowy peaks ! 11 seems to 
me 

'fhe body of St Catherine, l>orne l:)y 
angels! 

lYince Henry, Thou art St. 
Catherine, and invisible angels 

Bear thee across tliese (diasms and 
precipices, 

Lest thou shouldst dash tliy feet 
against a stone! 

E/sie, Would 1 were borne ■ unto 
my grave, as she was, 


Upon angelic shoulders ! Even now 

I seem uplifted by them, light as air ! 

What sound is that ? 

Prince Henry, The tumbling ava¬ 
lanches ! 

Eisic, How awful, yet how beau¬ 
tiful ! 

Prince Henry, These are 

The voices of the mountains ! Thus 
they ope 

Their snowy lips, and speak unto 
each other 

In the primeval language, lost to 
man. 

Elsie, What land is this that 
spreads itself heneath us ? 

Prince Henry. Italy! Italy! 

Ji/sie. Lund oft lie Madonna ! 

1low beautiful it is ! It seems a 
garden 

Of I^'lradise ! 

Prince Henry, Nay, of Gethse- 
mane 

To thee and me, of passion and of 
prayer! 

Yet once of Ikiradise. Long years ago 

I wandered as a youtli among its 
bowers, 

And never from my heart has faded 
quite 

Its memory, that, like a summer 
sunset, 

Encircles with a ring of purple light 

All the horizon of my youth. 

Gnide, O friends! 

The days; are short, the way !>efpre 
us long; 

We must not linger, if we think to 
readi 

The inn at Belinzona before vespers! 
f They pass on.) 

At the ftnd of the At/s, A halt 
under the Pees at nmn. 

Prince Henry. 11 ere let us pause 
a moment in the trembling 

Kliadow Jind sunshine of the road¬ 
side trees, 
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And, our tired horses in a group 
assembling, 

I nhale long draug lU s of th i s del i r ion s 
breeze. 

Our fleeter steeds have distanred 
our attendants; 

They lag behind us with a slower 
pace; 

We will await them under the green 
pendants 

Of the great willows in this shady 
place. 

IIo, Barbarossa ! how thy mottled 
liaunches 

Sweat with this ranter over hill and 
glade I 

Stand still, and let these over¬ 
hanging branches 

Fan thy hot sides and comfort thee 
with shade I 

Elsie, What a delightful land¬ 
scape spreads before us, 

Alarked with a whitewashed cottage 
here and there! 

And,in luxuriant garlands droo|)ing 
o’er us, 

Blossoms of grape-vines scent the* 
sunny air. 

Prince Jlemy, Hark! What 
sweet sounds are tliose, whose 
accents holy 

Fill the warm noon willi music sad 
and sweet! 

Elsie, It is a band of pilgrims, 
moving slowly 

On their long journey, with un¬ 
covered feet. 

Pili^rims (timniing the / hnnn of 
SI. Ilildekrt), 

Me receptet Sion ilLi, 

Sion David, urbs traiwiuilla, 

(jujus faber auctor hiciii, 

Cujui portae lignum crueis, 

Cujus claves lingua Petri, 

Cujus elves semper laeti, 

Cu|us muri lapk vivus, 

Ciijui cuitos Rex fegtivus f 


Tjtcife7' (as a F^iar in the pro¬ 
cession ). TI ere am 1, too, in the 
pious band, 

In the garb of a barefooted Car¬ 
melite dressed ! 

The soles of my feet are as hard 
and tanned 

As the conscience of old Pope flil- 
debrand, 

The FI oly Satan, who made the w i res 
Of the bishops lead such shameful 
lives. 

All day long I beat my breast, 

And chant with a most particular 
zest 

The Latin hymns, which 1 under¬ 
stand 

(juite as well, I think, as the rest. 
And at night such lodging in ]>arns 
and sheds, 

Such a hurly-burly in country inns, 
Such a clatter of tongues in empty 
lieads, 

Such a helter-skelter of prayers and 
sins I 

Of all the contrivances of the time 
f'm- sowing l)roa<lcast the seeds of 
crime, 

lliere is none ho pleasing to me and 
mine 

As a pilgrimage to some far-tJlT 
shrimp! 

/bvV/cc Henry, If from the out- 
ward man we judge tlie inner. 
And cleanliness is godliness, 1 fear 
A hopeless reprobate, a luirdened 
sinner, 

P^l ust },)e that Carmelite now passing 
near. 

Luiifer, There is my Clennan 
I'^rince again, 

Tims far on Ins journey to Salem, 
And the lovesick girl, whose heatei! 
brain, 

I s.sow'ingihe cloud to reap the rain; 
But it*B a long* road that has no turn I 
Let them quietly hold their way, 

I have also a part in the play. 
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But first I must art to my heart’s 
content 

This mummeiy and this merri- 
mentj 

And drive this motley flock of 
sheep 

Into the fold, where drink and sleep 

The jolly old friars of Bene vent. 

Of a truth, it often provokes me to 
laugh 

To see these beggars hobble along, 

Lamed and maimed, and fed upon 
chaff. 

Chanting their wonderful piff and 
paff, 

And, to make up fornot understand¬ 
ing the song, 

Singing it fiercely, and wild, and 
strong I 

Were it not for my magic garters 
and staff, 

And the goblets of goodly wine I 
quaff, 

And the mischief 1 make in the idle | 
tlirong, 

I should not continue the business 
long. 

Pilgrims [chmiHng). 

In hac iirbe, lux solennis* 

Ver aetenium, pax pereniiis; 

In hfic odor impleiis caclos, 

Tn hac semper festimi melos ! 

Prince Henry. Do you observe 
that monk among the train, 
Who'pours from his great throat the 
roaring bass, 

As a cathedral spout pours out the 
rain, 

And this way turns his nfljicund, 
round face ? 

Elsie. It is the same who, on 
the Strasburg square, 

Preached to the people in the open 
air. 

Prince Henry. And he has 
crossed o’er mountain, field, 
and fell, 


On that good steed, that seems to 
bear him well, 

The hackney of the Friars of Orders 
^ Oray, 

His own stout legs ! He, too, was in 
the play, 

Both as King Herod and Ben Israel 
(xood morrow, Friar I 

Friar Otikhert. Good morrow, 

noble sir I 

Prince Henry. I speak in Ger¬ 
man, for, unless I err, 

You are a German. 
l^riar Cuthbert. I cannot gain¬ 
say you. 

But by what instinct, or what secret 
sign, 

Meeting me here, do you straight¬ 
way divine 

That northward of the Alps my 
country lies 1 

Prime Henry. Your accent, like 
St. Peter’s, would betray you, 

Did not your yellow beard and your 
blue eyes. 

Moreover, we have seen your face 
before, 

And heard you preach at the 
cathedral door 

On luister Sunday, in the Strasburg 
square. 

We were among the crowd that 
gathered there, 

And saw you play the ,Rabbi with 
great .skill, 

As if, by leaning o’er so many 
I years 

'fo w’alk with little children, your 
own will 

Had caught a chiidisli attitude from 
^theirs, 

I A kind of stooping in its form and 
gait, 

Aiul could no longer stand erect 
and straight. 

W’liencc come you now? 

Friar Cuikbert. From the 
old monastery 
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Of Hirschau, in the forest; being 
sent 

Upon a pilgrimage to Benevent, ^ 

To see the image of the Virgin 
Mary, 

That moves its holy eyes and some¬ 
times speaks, 

And lets the piteous tears run down 
its cheeks, 

To touch the hearts of the impeni¬ 
tent. 

Pri7ice Henry. O, had I faith, 
as in the days gone by, 

That knew no doubt, and feared no 
mystery! 

Lucifer {at a dhiance). Ho, 
Cuthbert! Friar Cuthbert! 

Friar Cuthbert. Farewell, 
Prince! 

I cannot stay to argue and con¬ 
vince* 

Prince Henry. This is indeed 
the blessecf Mary’s land, 

Virgin and Mother of our dear 
Redeemer! 

All hearts are toached and softened 
at her name; 

Alike the bandit, with the bloody 
hand, 

The priest, the prince, the scholar, 
and the peasant, 

The man of deeds, the visionary 
dreamer, 

Pay homage to her m one ever 
present! 

And even as children, who liave 
much offended 

A too indulgent father, in great 
shame, 

Penitent, and yet not daring unat¬ 
tended ^ 

To go into his presence, at the gate 

Speak with their sister, and con¬ 
fiding wait 

Till she goes in before and inter¬ 
cedes ; 

So men. repenting of their evil 
deeds, 


And yet not venturing rashly to 
draw near 

With their requests an angry 
Father’s ear, 

Offer to her their prayers and their 
confession, 

And she for them in heaven makes 
intercession. 

And if our Faith had given us 
nothing more 

Than this example of all woman¬ 
hood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so 
good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, 

^ pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher 
and truer 

Than all the creeds the world had 
known before. 

P//jp7/ns (chantiuj^ afar njf). 

Urbs coelc'stis, iirbs Ijeata, 

Supm petnun collucata, 

Urhs in portu satis Into 
1 >L‘ lonidn'ino tc salut'i, 
salutf>, te susptro, 

'n* aflt'cto, tc* n'uuiro ! 

The Inn at (renaa. A tcrmie 
taakitiy the Si 'a. A /}; ht. 

Priftee Henry. It is thr sea, it 
is the sea/ 

fn all Its vague immensity, 

Fading and darkening in the dis¬ 
tance I 

SHent, maje.stiral, and slow, 

The white ships luumt it to and fro* 
With all their gliostly sails unfmiod, 
As phantoms from another worhi 
Haunt thedim confines of existence! 
But ah 1 how few run comprehend 
Their signals, or to wluit good end 
From land to land tlicy come and 
go! 

Upon a sea more vast and dark 
The spirits of tlie dead embark, 

All voyaging to unknown coasts, 
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We wave our farewells from the 

shore, 

And they depart, and come no more, 
Or corneas phantoms and as ghosts. 

Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 
A land of cloud and mystery, 

A dim mirage, with shapes of men 
Long dead, and passed beyond our 
ken. 

Awe-struck we gaze, and hold our 
breath 

Till the fair pageant vanisheth, 
Leaving us in perplexity, 

And doubtful whether it has been 
A vision of the world unseen, 

Or a bright image of our own 
Against the sky in vapours thrown. 

Lucifer {singmg from the sea). 
Thou didst not make it, thou 
canst not mend it, 

But thou hast the power to end it ! 
The sea is silent, the sea is dis¬ 
creet, 

Deep itjies at thy very feet; 

I here is no confessor like unto 
Death 1 

Thou canst not see him, but he is 
near ; 

Thou needest not whisper above thy 
breath, 

And he will hear; 

He will answer the questions, 

The vague surmises and sug¬ 
gestions, 

That fill thy soul with doubt and 
fear! 

Prince Henry, The fisherman, 
who lies afloat, 

With shadowy sail, in yonder boat, 

Is singing softly to the Night! 

But do I comprehend aright 
The meaning of the words he sung 
So sweetly in his native tongue ? 

Ah yes ! the sea is still and deep. 

All things within its bosom sleep! 

A single step, and all is o*er; 


A plunge, a bubble, and no more • 
And thou, dear KIsie, wilt be free 
r rom martyrdom and agony, 

Ehie {coyningfrom her chamber 
ufon the terrace). The night 
is calm and cloudless, 

And still as still can be, 

And the stars come forth to listen 
To the music of the sea. 

They gather, and gather, and 
gather, 

Until they crowd the sky, 

And listen, in breathless silence, 

To the solemn litany. 

It begins in rocky caverns, 

As a voice that chants alone 
I ro the pedals of the organ 
In monotonous undertone; 

And anon from shelving beaches, 
And shallow sands beyond, 

In snow-white robes uprising 
The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing 
The mournful voice sings on, 

And the snow-white choirs still 
answer 

Christe eleison ! 

Prince Hemj. Angel of God! 
thy finer sense perceives 
Celestial and perpetual harmonies! 
Thy purer soul, that trembles and 
believes, 

Hears the archangePs trumpet in 
the breeze, 

And where the forest rolls, or 
ocean heaves, 

Cecilia’s organ soundinginthe seas, ’ 

And ^tongues of prophets speaking 
in the leaves. 

But I hear discord only and 
despair, 

And whisper.s as of demons in the 
air! 

At sea. 

It Padrone. The wind upon our 
quarter lies, 

And on before the freshening gale, 
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That tills the snow-white lateen _ /7 .v/a See! from it*^ Kiiinriij}| |||^ 

sail, ! hirifi levin 

Swiftly our light felucca flies. ' Flashes downward Hithrim warn- 
Aroimd, the billows Inirst unci i jng% 

foam ; * As Liudfer, son of the rnmninn 

They lift her o'er the siinken | Fell from the; baftlenieiits of 

rock, j heaven 1 ' 

They beat her sides., with many a | // /Wm/r, f mu.st entreat you 

shock, J friends, IhjIow ! * ^ ' 

And then upon their flowing <loiiie ' The angry storm begins to blow 

They poise her, like a weathercock ’ ^ For the Wfaiher changes with the 
Between us and the western skies j iiiooii. 

The hills of Corsica arise ; ' AH this morning, nulil 

Eastward, in yomler long, blue i Wc had inifHitig and kidekn 

line, t flawcs 

The summits of the Apennine, i Struck the sm with their cat’s- 
And southwwd, and sill! far away, i |i;iws. " 

Salerno, on its sunny tiay. t (inly a liiih hour ago 

You cannot see it, where it lies. ! I was wiiistling |i» Saint Antonio 

/Awj. Ah, would that | For a lafjliil of wind to fill our 
nevermore mine eyes *^aih 

Might see its towers by night cu* AikI instead idhi lu'cea* he has Sfiit 
day! a g#i!e. 

A7.WC. Behind us, dark and ; iiighi I saw .Saint FJitirfs 
awfully, * stars, 

There comes a cloud out of the ; ihi-ir gliiiiunuiiii^.tiiieruK, all 
sea, i at play 

That bears the form of a liiinird ; Fhi tiir tops of the masts and the 
deer, ti|ci of the i-ip.irs, 

With hide of brow'n, and hoofs of And f knnv we f^hoiild fiave fnul 
black, weal tier to«day. 

And antlers laid iipoii Its hack, Clirerly, nty hearlkod yo iieaveiii.d 
And Heeiiig fast and wild with j Brail tip ilm maiiriail, uml let her 
fear, I mt 

As if the hounds were on iin j As ilie wiiwis will and Hfiiiii An- 
track 1 f toido» 

Prince Henry. I.o! while we 
gaze, it breaks and falls 
k shapele.ss masses, like the walls 
Of a burnt city. Broad and ml 
The hres of the descending sun 
Glare through the windows, and 
o’erheaid, 

Athwart the vapours, ^lenne and 
dun, 

Long sh^ts of silvery liglu arise, 

Like rafters that support tint . ^ 

• ” 1 carry away her ma«i* 


Ihi you mt that f Jvtirnese fe.li.icca„ 

I hat voMcl l«» the windward 
yonder, 

Kiimiitig with hrr gimwalf tmder? 

I was looking wlirn ihc wiml oVr- 
tfM>k her, 

Khe had all sail set, and the only 
wmitr 

1 % that at once the sircngih of the 




She is a galley of the Gran 
Diica, 

That, through the fear of the 
Algerines, 

Convoys those lazy brigantines, 
Laden with wine and oil from 
Lucca. 

Now all is ready, high and low; 
Blow, blow, good Saint Antonio ! 
Ha! that is the first dash of the 
rain, 

With a sprinkle of spray above the 
rails, 

Just enough to moisten our sails, 
And make them ready for the 
strain. 

See how she leaps, as the blasts 

Overtake her, 

And speeds away with a bone in 
her mouth ! 

Now keep her head toward the 
south, 

And there is no danger of bank or 
breaker. 

\V'ith the breeze behind us, on we 

XT ** 

xNot too much, good Saint An¬ 
tonio ! 

VL 

77i£ Sc/wol af Siller no. A fnweS j 
Sc/ioiosfk' (iffiximr ///> 
r/iescs to the gate o} the College. 

Scholastic. There, that is my 
gauntlet, my banner, my 
shield, 

a challenge to all the 

One hundred and twenty-five 
^ propositions, 

Which I will maintain with the 
sword of the tongue 

Against all disputants, old and 
young. 

Let us see if doctors or dia¬ 
lecticians 


AA il! dare to dispute my definitions, 

Or attack any one of my learned 
theses. 

Here stand I; the end shall be as 
God pleases, 

I think I have proved, by profound 
researches, 

The error of all those doctrines so 
vicious 

Of the old Areopagite Dionysius, 

That are making such terrible 
work in the churches, 

By Michael the Stammerer sent 
from the East, 

And ^ done into Latin by that 
Scottish beast, 

Johannes Duns Scotus, who dares 
to maintain, 

In the face of the truth, and error 
infernjil, 

lhat the universe is and must be 
eternal: 

At first laying down, as a fact 
fundamental, 

That nothing with God can be 
accidental; 

Then asserting that God before 
the creation 

Could not have existed, because it 
is plain 

That, had he existed, he would 
Jiave created ; 

Which is beggingthe question that 
should be debated, 

And moveth me less to anger than 
laughter. 

All nature, he holds, is a respira¬ 
tion 

Of the Spirit of God, who, in 
breathing, hereafter 

Will inhale it into his bosom 
again, 

So that nothing but God alone will 
remain. 

And therein he contradicteth him¬ 
self; 

I" or he opens the whole discussion 
by stating, 
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That God can only exist in creat¬ 
ing. 

That question I think J have laid 
on the shelf! 

(J/e goes out. Two Doctors come 

in disj^uting^ and followed hy 

pupils,) 

Doctor Serafino, I, with the 
Doctor Seraphic, maintain, 

That a word which is only con¬ 
ceived in the brain 

Is a type of eternal Generation ; 

The spoken word is the Incarna¬ 
tion. 

Doctor Cherubim, What do I 
care for the Doctor Seraphic, 

With all his wordy chaffer and 
traffic ? 

Doctor Serafim, You make but 
^ a paltry show of resistance; 

Universals have no real existence! 

Doctor Cherubim, Your words 
are but idle and empty j 
chatter; 

Ideas are eternally joined to 
matter! 

Doctor Serafino, Ivlay the Lord 
have mercy on your posi¬ 
tion, 

You wretched, wrangling culler of 
herbs I 

Doctor Cherubim, May he sc-ikI 
your soul to eternal perdition, 

For your Treatise on the Irregular 
Verbs. 

(They rush out fighting, 7wo 

Scholars come in,) 

First Scholar, Monte Cassino, 
then, is your College. 

What think you of ours here at 
Salem ? 

Second Scholar, To tell the truth, 

I arrived so lately, 

I hardly yet have had time to 
discern. 
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So much at least, I am hound to 
ackimwledge : 

The air seems healthy^ the build¬ 
ings stately, 

And on the whole f like it greatly. 
First Scholar, Yes, the air is 
sweet: the Calabrian hills 
Send us Kknvn puffs of mountain 
air; 

And in suinmcr-iiiiie the sea-br€c/.e 
fills 

With its cfioinohs cloister and 
court and sc|iiare. 

Then at every season of the year 
There are crowds of and 

travellers here ; 

Pilgrims, anti mendicant friars, and 
traders 

From the Leviint, with hgi ami 
wine, 

And bands nf woiiiided and wrk 
Crusaders, 

Coming hiu;k from Piilesiine, 

SiYomi Siholar, And tv hat arc 
the studies you piirsiie? 

What is the rmirsc yini here go 
ihrtnigdi ? 

First SihohUi, The hrsi lliree 
years of the 1 ollege nnirse 
Are given to Logie ahmr, m the 
souna* 

Of all that iji noble, and wimu and 
true. 

Secomi Srholan Hmt 
rather siriinge, I isnra roiifess, 
In ii Mediimi Sdiool; yrL never- 
tfielesi, 

You doubtlcia Imvct reii»«i» for 
thiif* 

^ First Scholan O y«! 

For none bin a clever dialfciiciait 
Can ho|« to become 1% great 
physician; 

That hm be«m settled long agci. 
Logit: makes an iiii|xatiint piirt 
Of the niyitery of ifie healing art; 
ror without it how ioiikt ymi |«>m 
to show 
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That nobody knows so much as 
you know ? 

After this there are five years 
more 

Devoted wholly to medicine, 

With lectures on chirurgical lore, 
And dissections of the bodies of 
swine, 

As likest the human form divine. 

Second Scholar* What are the 
books now most in vogue ? 

First Scholar* Quite an extensive 
catalogue; 

Mostly, however, books of our 
own; 

As Gariopontus’ Passionarius, 

And the writings of Matthew 
Platearius; 

And a volume universally known 
As the Regimen of the School of 
Salem, 

For Robert of Normandy written 
in terse 

And very elegant Latin verse. 
Each of these writings has its 
turn. 

And when at length we have 
finished these, 

Then c’omes the struggle for de¬ 
grees, 

With all the oldest and ablest 
critics; 

The public thesis and disputation, 
Question, and answer, and explana¬ 
tion 

Of a passage out of Hippocrates, 
Or Aristotle’s Analytics. 

There the triumphant Miigister 
stands I 

A book is solemnly placed in his 
hands, 

On which he swears to follow the 
rule 

And ancient forms of the good old 
School; 

To report if.any confectionarius 
Mingles his drugs with matters 
various, 


And to visit his patients twice a 

day, 

And once in the night, if they live 
in town, 

And if they are poor, to take no 
pay. 

Having faithfully promised these, 

His head is crowned with a laurel 
crown ; 

A kiss on his cheek, a ring on his 
hand, 

The Magister Artium et Physices 

Goes forth from the school like a 
lord of the land. 

And now, as we have the 'whole 
morning before us, 

Let us go in, if you make no ob¬ 
jection, 

And listen awhile to a learned 
prelection 

On Marcus Aurelius Cassiodoriis. 

[Theygo in* Enter LuciFEK as a 
Doctor.) 

Luct/er* This is the great School 
of Salem ! 

A land of wrangling and of quar¬ 
rels, 

Of brains that seethe, and hearts 
that burn, 

Where every emulous scholar 
hears, 

In every breath that comes to his 
ears, 

The rustling of another’s laurels! 

The air of the place is called salu¬ 
brious ; 

The neighbourhood of Vesuvius 
lends it 

An odour volcanic, that rather 
mends it, 

And the buildings have an aspect 
lugubrious, 

That inspires a feeling c)f awe and 
terror 

Into the heart of the beholder, 

And befits such an ancient home¬ 
stead of error, 
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Where the old falsehoods moulder 

and smoulderj 

And yearly by many hundred 
hands 

Are carried away, in the zeal nf 
youth, 

And sown like tares in the fieki cd 
truth, 

To blossom and ripen in other 
lands. 

What have we here, affixed to Itie 
gate ? 

The challenge of some sclKiIastic 
wight, 

Who wishes to hold a |>uhli*:! 
debate 

On sundry ifiiestians wrong or 
right i 

Ah, now this is my great delight! 

F or I have often observed of late 

That such discussions end in a 
fight. 

Let us see what t!ie learned wag 
maintains 

With siif:h a prodigal waste of 
liraiiib. 

‘Whether angels in moving froifi 

piaffe to plan' 

Pass through the iiUrriiiediale 
space; 

Whether Ciod himself is the author 
of evil, 

Or w’hether that is the work of the 
Devil; 

When, where, and whentifore Lnei- 
fer fell, 

And whether he now is rhiiimal in 
heild 

1 think I can answer that (iiiesiion 
well! 

So long as the laiastful Inimiiii 
mind 

Consent! in such mills as this to 
grind, | 

1 8it veiy firmly «|io« my tliroiie! , 


of a truth it makes me 

laugh. 

To hi*e^ men ItMving the golden 
giain 

To gather in piles the pitiful chaff 
Tliat old P(*ter Loiiihan! thrashed 
with hib br.iiii, 

To have it faiiglit U|> and toN.!iet! 
again 

Cbi the liorns of the Dumb Ox of 
C'ologne ! 

lUii my gjie.as approach ! liiere is 
ill the air 

A fragrame, like itiai of tiii' Beau* 
tifiil Garden 

Of Paradise, in llie day. lhal were! 
An lahair of inma encf*, 
fir.iyrr, 

Ami r«f love, and faith that never 
fail*'., 

Such as 111*’ frr-di >oiiiig fiearl 
e\I}ah'\ 

Before a bf'giioi to wiilier anil 
haidf’ii! 

f t .iriiiisi Ineafhe ,iti aiiiici> 

cplirre ! 

My ^.Oiil IS filletf ailh a laiiridcss 
ffsir, 

I'hat, after all loy iroiiblr and 
fiaifit 

After ii!I tny rrsllr-.’i eiKtisnour, 
11if* yoitiigr'it, fitirr ?4 mhiI of the 
I will II, 

Ihe most rllirrral, most dium% 
Will rwapf? iiiy liamis loi 

rvri aiifl ever. 

But oltier i% alieady mine I 
I el him live to eorriipl hi'. ia« is 
IhTailiing among tliriii, \uih ever) 
lirealli, 

\Veakiif‘iiJ»i scliisliiMC'c*, am! the 
Ikiio 

And piiiiillaiiliiKiiiH fear of ileailn 
I know hk uiiiiirr, and I know 
That of aii ivfio in my jtiiiiisf.ry 
Wander llif gnsit eaiih |o mid fro, 
Ami on iny crraticl}# conic iml go, 
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The safest and subtlest are such 
as he. 

{En/erl^RmcE HEiiRYa/ui Elsie, 
wty/i attendants.) 

Prince Henry. Can you direct 
us to Friar Angelo ? 

Lucifer. He stands before you. 

Prince Henry. Then you know 
our purpose. 

I am Prince Henry of Hoheneck, 
and this 

The maiden that I spake of in my 
letters. 

Lucifer. It is a very grave and 
solemn business 1 

We must not be precipitate. Does 
she 

Without compulsion, of her own 
free will, 

Consent to this ? 

Prince Henry. Against all oppo¬ 
sition, 

Against all prayers, entreaties, 
protestations. 

She will not be persuaded. 

Lucifer. That is strange! 

Plave you thought well of it ? 

Elsie. I come not here 

To argue, but to die. Your busi¬ 
ness is not 

To question, but to kill me. i am 
ready. 

I am impatient to be gone from 
here 

Ere any thoughts of earth disturb 
again 

The spirit of tranquillity within me. 

Pnnee Henry. 'Would I had not 
come here! Would 1 were dead, 

And thou wert in thy cottage in 
the forest, 

And hadst not known me! Why 
have I done this 

Let me go back and die. 

Elsie. It cannot be ; 

Not if these cold, flat stones on 
which we tread 


Were coulters heated white, and 
yonder gateway 

Flamed like a furnace with a seven¬ 
fold heat. 

I must fulfil my purpose. 

Prince Henry. I forbid it; 

Not one step farther. For 1 only 
meant 

To put thus far thy courage to the 
proof. 

It is enough. I, too, have strength 
to die, 

For thou hast taught me ! 

Elsie. O my Prince ! remember 

Your promises. Let me fulfil my 
errand. 

You do not look on life and death 
as I do. 

There are two angels, that attend 
unseen 

Each one of us, and in great books 
record 

Our good and evil deeds. He who 
writes down 

The good ones, after every action 
closes ^ ^ - 

His volume, and ascends with it to 
God. 

The other keeps his dreadful day¬ 
book open 

Till sunset, that wc may repent; 
which doing, 

The record of the action fades 
away, 

And leaves a line of white across 
the page. 

Now if my act be good, as i be¬ 
lieve, 

It cannot be recalled. It is al¬ 
ready 

Sealed up in heaven, as a good 
deed accomplished. 

The rest is yours. Why wait you ? 
1 am ready. 

(Ta her attendants.) 

Weep not, my friends! rather re¬ 
joice with me. 

S 3 
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I shall not fuel the pain, hut >hal! 

])C p,oiu% 

And you will have another iriend ' 

in heaven. 

Then start not at the i reaking of . 
the door 

Through which pass. I see what 
lies beyond it. 

I 7'(? Prince Henry.., 

i 

And you, O Princr; I Insar h.-u k niy 
henis(»n 

Unto my father's house, and all 

within it. 

This morning in the dmoii f 
j>rayed for them, 

After confessing after absohi 

tion, 

When my whole s<»ul was wliiltN I 

prayetl for ihenu 

Uiod wall take care of them, they 
need me not. 

And in your life kl my remem- 
])ramaj lingcT, 

As sennething not t«» trimbk anil 

disturb it. 

But to c‘ompIctr it, mklitig hie lo 
life. 

And if at times beside the evening 

fire 

You see my face among the other 
faces, 

l„.et it not be regarded m a ghost, 
That haunts your hoiijc, btii as a 
guest tluit loves you, 

Nay,’ even as one of your own 
faihily, 

Without whose presence there were 
something wanting. 

I have no more to say. Let m go 
in. 

limry. Friar Angeh* I ^ 
1 charge you on your lifr, 
Believe not what she :«iys, lor she 
Is iimd» 

And comes here not to dk, bin to 
be healed. 

Eisk» Alas! Prince lienry! 


Lud/t’F, Come with me; 

tills way. 

' /// Li CiFPK, 

pRiNci’. Henry Sack 

iiMti c/iort' f/it* 

/’mif/ //f7//j*. (yone! and iIk: 
light of all my life g^^ne with 
lier! 

A Miihien darkness falls upon the 
ivfirki! 

O, what a vile am! ,ibjr< t thing 
am I, 

I'hal |Hiidias#‘ kmgtii ‘d da)ri at 
sii* ii a I o •■! ! 

Xiii by liri death alonr. but by the 
lIlC'llIl 

Uf all llial‘s good and tiiie and 
nolilf' ill iric! 

All iiuiiiiofoii, i;.\i elkm <% .mil sell- 

I, 

All love, Mul faitli. am! hope, and 
lifsirl arc cleat! ! 

All my dniiio itobilily <»! iiaUire 

By this one act r* foitriteil ftir 
r\ or. 

1 alii ii Pritire in wrfliiiig but in 

iiaiiir ! 

I '/b i/if ii//iv#f/a/#/t/t 

\\ liy did you ki this horribh* deal 
bf! lioftr / 

Wl»y did you iioi Liy iifild on tier, 
and lirr 

I From srifalnliii* lion ' Angelo! 
iiitirdeiri' ! 

iSiraxg'Ex ii/ /’ii/ amm^i 

i/o 

/*;/«> Fate well, dear 

Prince I fiirinvril! 

/Vi>#4‘# Ibitiar I he door! 

Lmifkn It ii«i hiie I 

iifmy. li ?4ii4ll liol 
be irMi late I 

I T/^f/ d*tir if/fm ami 





The Cottage in the Odcmvald, 
Ursula spinning. Summer 
afternoon. A table spread. 

Ursula. I have marked it well,— 
it must be true,— 

Death never takes one alone, but 
two! 

Whenever he enters in at a door, 
Under roof of gold or roof of 
thatch, 

He always leaves it upon the latch, 
And comes again ere the year is 
o’er. 

Never one of a household only ! 
Perhaps it is a mercy of God, 

J.est the dead there under the sod, 

In the land of strangers, should be 
lonely! 

Ah me ! I think I am lonelier here! 

It is hard to go,- but harder to 
stay! 

Were it not for the children, 1 
should pray 

That Death would take me within 
the year I 

And Gottlieb I—he is at work all 
day, 

In the sunny held, or the forest 
murk, 

But I know that his thoughts are 
far away, 

1 know that his heart is n(»t in his 
work! 

And when he comes home to me at 
night 

lie is not cheery, but sits and 
sighs, 

And 1 see the great tears in his 
eyes, 

And try to be cheerful for his sake, i 
Only the children’s hearts are light. | 
Mine is weary, and ready to break. I 
God help us I I hope we have done j 
right; j 

We thought we were acting for the - 
best I ] 

{Looking through the open door.) * 

m 


Who is it coming under the trees ? 

A man, in the Prince’s livery 
, dressed! 

I He looks about him with doubtful 
! face, 

As if uncertain of the place. 

He stops at the beehivesnow he 
sees 

The garden gate;—he is going 
past! 

Can he be afraid of the bees ? 

No; he is coming in at last! 

He fills my heart with strange 
alarm! 

{Enter a Forester ,) 

Enrester. Is this the tenant 
Gottlieb’s farm ? 

Ursula. This is his farm, and I 
his wife. 

Pray sit. What may your business 
be? 

lucres ter. News from the Prince! 

Ursula. Of death or fife ? 

E'orester. You put your questions 
eagerly! 

Ursula^ Answer me, then ! Plow 
is the i’rince ? . 

J^orester. I left him only two 
hours since 

Homeward returning down the 
i river, 

i As strong and well as if God, the 
' Giver, 

Had given him I:)ack his youth 
again, 

Ursula (despairing). 'fhen 
Elsie, my poor child, is dead ! 

Eoresier. That, my good woman, 
1 have not said. 

i")on’t cross the bridge till j'oii 
come to it, 

Is a proverb old, and of excellent 
wit. 

l/rsu/a. Keep me no longer in 
this pain 1 

Eorester. 11 is true your dauglUer 
is no more; 
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That is, the peasant she was be- If thou thotiftht so ’twas no fault of 

fore, Hiinci; 

(frsuia. Alas I 1 am simpie anci A^t this ver>' iiiaiiR’iit, wink I speaks 
lowly bred, llwy .iri! suillni; bonicward down 

I am poor, distracted, and An’lorn, the Hldiie, 

Audit is not well that yon of the i In a splendid hatge, witli golden 
court I firow, 

Should mock me thus, and make a j And deckitl with banners white 
sport ^ 1 and red 

Of a joyless mother whose child is | As ifie colours on your daughter^ 
dead, | diccAw 

For you, too, were of mother Imrii ! - llsey < all her the Lady Alicia inm-; 

Your daughter lives, ‘ For the Frin«ein Salerno made a 
and the Frimie is wadi I v<»w ^ 

"^’ou will learn ere long how it alt , Thai IfJsie only would he wed. 

befell . O.Miiii, jf*su Mark! w*hat a 

Her heart for a moment nc^ei ' cliangt*, 

failed; | AllsreiriNlfuiiesoHinnlaiKblrange! 

But when they reached SaliTncfs ‘ /-fO'iw/iv. I saw her standing on 
gat€| ^ ^ ' the clci,:k, 

The Prin<:cfs iHd)lcr self prevailecL Beiieath an itwningu>ol and shady; 
And saved her fcjr a nobler fair. ^ Her < ap of vrlvri t ould not hoki 
And he was healed, in his despitir, ' Hie irr'.srH c»f her hair oi gold, 
BythetouehofFt, !VIatthewYsacretl ‘fliat flowed and lloaied like the 
hones; sirranp 

Though 1 think the long ride in the Anti fell in imisses down her itei k* 
open air, As lair ami lovely did she sccni 

Thai pilgrimage over sto» k:» ami ^ As in a story or a dream 

stones, I bonic biMiilifiil and foingn lady, 

Inthc miracle must uniie in lor a : And ili« Prime linked so grand 
share! I am! proml, 

Ursu/a, Virgin! whohnest ilit; ' Anil waived Iiih luml ihiis to the 
fxmr and lowly, i ertiwd 

If the loud cry of a mother’s lirart ^ 1liat giwed iiiict .iliotilcd from the 
Can ever ascend t<i where thou ml, ' nhorr, 

Into thy blessed hands and hfdy ; Ail down the river, Ioiim and loiicL 
Receive iny prayer of praise mid I UrAnh. We iilmli Inthold our 
thanksgiving 1 ohiicl mice more; 

Let the hands tlmt bore our Saviour She is not drad ! She is not dead * 
hear it {^Ki, iisimiing, inina have over- 

Iiito the awful present:*: id 1#ckI ; li-eard 

Ftir thy feet with Imliness are shod, The prayers, that, withoiil MHiiid or 
And if thou bearcat it lie will word, 

bear it. , . I L^tir lieiirts in secret y have said ! 

Our child who was dead again is ; o, bring iint lo her; for iiiitit* tji% 
^living I ^ ; Are Ituiigry lo beliolrl her fate; 

Fim*sier, I did not tell you she I My vpry son! within iiif * rirti; 
was dead; j .\!y trry* hand:# umn lo carciiii her, 
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To see her, gaze at her, and bless 
her; 

Dear Elsie, child of God and grace! 
((7^es out toward the garden.) 

Forester. There goes the good 
woman out of her head; 

And Gottlieb’s supper is waiting 
here; 

A very capacious flagon of beer, 

And a very portentous loaf of bread. 

One would say his grief did not 
much oppress him. 

Here’s to the health of the Prince, 
God bless him ! 

(Me drinhs.) 

Ha I it buzzes and stings like a 
hornet! 

And what a scene there, through 
the door! 

The forest behind and the garden 
before, 

And midway an old man of three¬ 
score, 

With a wife and children that 
caress him. 

Let me try still further to cheer and 
adorn it 

With a merry, echoing blast of my 
comet! 

(Goes out /do7omg his horn.) 

7he Casik of Vautslmg on the 
Rhine. PRINCE Henry and 
Elsie standing on the terrace at 
ei*ening. The sound of hells 
heard from a distance. 

Prince Henrf. We are alone. 
The wedding guests 

Ride down the hill, with plumes and 
cloaks, 

And the descending dark invests 

The Niederwald, and all the nests 

Among its hoar and haunted oaks, 
Elsie, What bells are those, that 
ring so sk.)W, 

So mellow, musical, and low ? 


Prince Henry. They are the bells 
of Geisenheim, 

That with their melancholy chime 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 
Elsie. Listen, beloved. 

Prince Henry. They are done. 
Dear Elsie ! many years ago 
Those same soft bells at eventide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 
As, seated by Fastrada’s side 
At Ingelheim, in all his pride 
He heard their sound with secret 
pain. 

Elsie. Their voices only speak to 
me 

Of peace and deep tranquillity, 

And endless confidence in thee. 
Prince Henry. Thou knowest 
the stor)" of her ring, 

How, when the court went back to 
Aix, 

Fastrada died ; and how the king 
Sat watching by her night and day 
Till into one of the blue lakes, 
Which water that delicious land, 
They cast the ring drawn from her 
hand ; 

And the great monarch sat serene 
And sad beside the fated shore, 
Nor left the land for evermore. 
Elsie. That was true love. 

Prince Henry. For him the queen 
Ne’er did wdiat thou hast done for 
me. 

Elsie. Wilt thou as fond and faith¬ 
ful be ? 

Wilt thou so love me after death? 
Prince Henry. In life’s delight, 
in death’s dismay, 

In storm and sunshine, night and 

In health, m sickness, m decay, 
Here and hereafter, 1 am thine ! 
lliou hast Fastrada’s ring. Beneath 
f The calm blue waters of thine eyes 
I Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 
i And, undisturbed by this world’s 
1 breath, 
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With magic light its Jewels shine . 

This golden ring, which thou hast 
worn 

Upon thy finger since the morn, 

Is but a symbol and a semblance, 
An outward fashion, a remem¬ 
brance, , . 

Of what thou wearest within unseen, 
O my Fastrada, O my queen I 
Behold \ the hill-tops all aglow 
With purple and with amethyst; 
While the whole valley deep below 
Is filled, and seems to overflow, 
With a fast-rising tide of mist. 

The evening air grows damp ami 
chill; 

Let us go in. 

Elsie, Ah,^ not so soon. 

See yonder fire ! it is the moon 
Slow rising o'er the eastern hilL 
It glimmers on the forest tips, 

And through the dewy foliage <!rips 
In little rivulets of light, 

And makes the heart in love with 
night. 

Prince Hemy. Oft on this ter¬ 
race, when the day 
Was closing, have I stood ami 
gazed, 

And seen the landscape fade away, 
And the white vapours rise and 
drown 

hlamlet and vineyard, tower and 
town, 

While far above the hill-tops blazed. 
But then another hand than thine 
Was gently held and clasped in 
mine; 

Another head upon my breast 
Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 
Why dost thou lift those* tend<!reyes 
With so much sorrow and surprise? 
A mmstreFs, not a maiden's hand, 
Was that which in my own was 
pressed. 

A manljr form usurped thy place, 

A beautiful, but bearded race, 

That now is in the Holy Land, 


I Yet in my memory from afar 
I Is shining on us like a star. 

I But linger not. For while I speak, 
j A sheeted spectre white and tail, 
The cold mist, climbs the castle 
wall, 

And lays his hand upon thy cheek ! 

! (They ini) 


EPILOGUE, 

THK TWO RKCOKWNil AXiihLs 
ASi*KN‘I»iNO. 

The Angel c/tTCihi Pecih' uc//// 
cicscii Icck), Ciod sent his 
messengm* the rain, 

And said unto the mountain hro<ik, 
‘Rise up, and from thy raverns look 
And leap, with naked, Hnovv-wlute 
feel, 

From the cool hills into the heat 
Of the broad, arid plfyn.* 

(kai sent his mcHsimgcr of faith, 
And whispered in the maklm’H 
heart, 

^ Rise up, ainl h>f>k from wdirre ihon 
art, 

And scatter with imselfish hands 
Thy freshness on the barren samh 
Amt solitudes of lleathd 
O beauty of hoIln««, 
t of Icw'liiicfis! 

C ^ IKiwcr of meekntss, 

Whose very gcfnllenens and w«ak« 
ness 

Are like the ykldlng, but irresistible 
air! 

ITpon the pages 

Of the sealeti volume that I t^CTar 
The deed divinit 
Is written in cdiararieri tif gohl, 
Tlsat never sihail grow idcl, 

But through all ages 
Burn and nhine, 
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With soft effulgence ! 

O God ! it is thy indulgence 
That fills the world with the bliss 
Of a good deed like this ! 

T^e Angel of Evil Deeds (with 
open book). Not yet, not yet 
Is the red sun wholly set, 

But evermore recedes, 

While open still I bear 
The Book of Evil Deeds, 

To let the breathings of the upper 
air 

Visit its pages and erase 
The records fronr its fiice ! 

Fainter and fainter as 1 gaze 
In the broad blaze 
The glimmering landscape shines, 
And below me the black river 
Is hidden by wreaths of vapour ! 
Fainter and fainter the black lines 
Begin to quiver 

Along the whitening surfiice of the 
paper; 

Shade after shade 
The terrible words grow faint and 
fade, 

And in their place 
Runs a white space 1 

Down goes the sun I 
But the soul of one, 


Who by repentance 

Has escaped the dreadful sentence, 

Shines bright below me as 1 look. 

It is the end I 
With closed book 
To God do I ascend. 

Lo! over the mountain steeps 
A dark, gigantic shadow sweeps 
Beneath my feet; 

A blackness inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat, 

As a storm-cloud lurid with light¬ 
ning* 

And a cry of lamentation, 

Repeated and again repeated, 
Deep and loud 
As the I'everberation 
Of cloud answering unto cloud, 
Swells and rolls away in the dis¬ 
tance, 

As if the sheeted 
Lightning retreated, 

Baffled and thwarted by the wind’s 
resistance. 

It is Lucifer, 

The son of mystery; 

And since God suffers him to be, 
I'le, too, is God’s minister, 

And labours for some good 
By us not understood I 






A Chmnher in the Wartburg. 
Morning. Martin Luther, 
writing. 

Martin Jjuther. Our God, a 
Tower of Strength is he, 

A goodly wall and weapon; 
From all our need he helps us free, 
That now to us doth happen. 
The old evil foe 
Doth in earnest grow, 

In grim armour dight, 

Much guile and great might; 
On earth there is none like him. 
O yes ; a tower of strength indeed, 
A present help in all our need, 

A sword and buckler is our God. 
Innocent men have walked unshod 
O’er burning ploughshares, and 
have trod 

Unharmedon serpents intheir path, 
And laughed to scorn the Devil’s 
wrath! 

Safe in this Wartbiirg tower I stand 
Where (iod hath led me by the hand, 
And look down, with a heart at ease, 
Over the pleasant neighbourhoods, 
Oyer the vast Thuringian Woods, 
With flash of river, and gloom of 
trees, 

With castles crowning the di*z/,y 
heights, 

And farms and pastoral delights, 
And the morning pouring every¬ 
where 

Its golden glory on the air. 


Safe, yes, safe am 1 here at last, 
Safe from the over\vh(;Iining Idast 
Of the mouths of I iedi, that iollowed 
me fast. 

And the lunvling thanons of despair, 
That hunted me lik<‘ a beast to his 
lair. 

Of our own might nothing c-an; 

We soon an* unpnHected; 

There %hietli ft«‘ us line right 

Alan, 

Whom < Jod himself eleeted. 
Who is he ? ye <‘xrlaiin; 
Christus is his name, 

Lord of Sabaoth, 

\h‘ry (lod in troth; 

I'he fic'kl he holds for ever. 

Nothing cran vex the Devil more 
Than the name of Him wlaun we- 
adore. 

7'herefore doth it delight me best 
'Fo stand in the choir among the rest, 
With tlie ^reat organ triimpeting 
'Fhrough Its metallir tnbc*.s, and 
sing: 

Et Verbum ran; faettmt tsf/ 

These words the Devil cannot 
endure, 

For he knoweth their meaning w<*l!! 
Him they trouble am! repel,' 

Us they comfort and allure ; 

And happy it were, if our delight 
Were as great as his affright I 
Yea, music is the Pro-phels* art; 
Among the gifts that < Jod hath sent, 








One of the most magnitlcent I 
It calms the agitated heart; 
Temptations, evil thoughts, and all 
The passions that disturb the soul, 
Are quelled by its divine control, 
As the Evil Spirit fled from Saul, 
And his distemper was allayed, 
When David took his harp and 
played. 

This world may full of Devils be, 
All ready to devour us; 

Yet not so sore afraid are we, 

They shall not overpower us. 
This Worlcfs Prince, howe’er 
Fierce he may appear, 

He can harm us not, 

He is doomed, God wot! 

One little word can slay him! 

Incredible it seems to some 
And to myself a mystery, 

That such weak flesh and blood 
as we, 

Armed with no other shield or 
sword, 

Or other weapon than the Word, 
Should combat and should over" 
come 

A spirit powerful as he I 
He summons forth the Pope of 
Rome 

With all his diabolic crew, 

His shorn and shaven retinue 
Of priests and children of the dark; 
Kill! kill! they cry, the Heresiarch, 
Who rouseth up all Christendom 
Against us; and at one fell !)low 
Seeks the whole Church to over¬ 
throw ! 

Not yet; my hour is not yet come. 

Yesterday in an idle mood, 

Hunting with others in the wood, 

1 did not pass the hours in vain, 
For in the very heart of all 
The joyous tumult raised around, 
Shouting of men, and baying of 
hound, 


And the bugle’s blithe and cheery 
call, 

And echoes answering back again, 
From crags of the distant mountain 
chain,— 

In the very heart of this, I found 
A mystery of grief and pain. 

It was an image of the power 
Of Satan, hunting the world about, 
With his nets and traps and well- 
trained dogs, 

His bishops and priests and theo- 
logues, 

And all the rest of the rabble rout, 
Seeking whom he may devour! 
Enough have I had of hunting 
hares, 

Enough of these hours of idle 
mirth, 

Imoiigh^ of nets and traps and 
gins ! 

The only hunting of any worth 
Is where I can pierce with javelins 
The cunning foxes and woh^es and 
bears, 

The whole iniquitous troop of 
beasts, 

The Roman Pope and the Roman 
priests 

That sorely infest and afflict the 
earth ! 


Ye nuns, ye singing birds of the 
air! 

The fowler hath caught you in his 
snare, 

And keeps you safe in his gilded 
cage, 

Singing the song that never tires, 

To lure down others from their 


nests; 

How ye flutter and beat your 
breasts, 

Warm and soft with young desires, 
Against the cruel pitiless wires, 
Reclaiming your lost heritage ! 
behold! a hand unbars the door, 
Ye shall be captives held no 
more. 
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The Word they shall perforce let 
stand, 

And little thanks they merit! 

For He is with ns in the land, 

With gifts of his own Spirit 1 
Though they take our life, 
Goods, honours, child and wife, 
Let these pass away, 

Little gain have they 
The Kingdom still remaineth I 

Yea, it remaineth for evermore, 
However Satan may rage and roar, 
Though often he whispers in my 
ears : 

What if thy doctrines false slvcnikl 
be? 

And wrings from me a biltp sweat. 
Then I put him to flight with jeers, 
Saying: Saint Satan 1 pray for 
me; 

If thou thinkest I am not saved yet! 

And my mortal foes that lie in wait 
In every avenue and gate I 
As to that odious monk, John 
Tetzel, 

Hawking about his hollow w’ares 
Lika a huckster,at village fliirs, 
And those mischievous fellows, 
Wetzel, 

Campanus, Carlstadt, Martin C*eb 
larius, 

And all the busy, multifarious 
Heretics, and disciples of Arias, 
flalf-learned, dunce-bold, dry and 
hard, 

They are not worthy of my regard. 
Poor and humble as I am. 

But ah ! Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
He is the vilest miscrejini 
That ever walked tliis work! iMt* 
low I 


Mut$6r, 

A Momiis, making his mock and 
mow 

At fkipist and at Protestant, 
Sneering at St. John and St. Paul, 
At God and M'an, at one and all; 
And yet as hollow and false and 
drear, 

As a cracked pitcher to the ear, 
And ever growing worse and worse! 
Whenever I pray, I pray for a curse 
On Erasmus, the Insincere ! 

Philip Melancthon ! thou alone 
Faithful among the faithless known, 
I'hite I hail, and only thee I 
liehold the record of us three ! 

/u's I’/ 

.w>/c rvwA/v A/////iV7/f; 

Terffii rt / 

?vly Philip, prayrst them for me? 

1 Jfted above all earthly care, 

From these high regions of the air. 
Among the birds that day and night 
Upon the branches of tail trees 
Sing their lauds and litanies, 
Pruisiri|C (kui with all their miKht, 
My Philip, unto thee I write. 

My Philip! ihou whokiioweM !>est 
All that h passing in ibis breast; 
'Hie sjdriuial agonies, 

'VUc mwani ckitihs, the inward 
heil, 

And llie divine mw Idrllis as well, 
I'hat surely follow after ihtse, 

As after winter follows spring; 

My Philip* ill the niglifuiine sing 
'nils song of the Lord I ninid to 
tlwc, 

And I will mm il for thy sake, 
rmil our answering vtficuss riiake 
A anti phony I 

And f;honil iliatit td victory ! 




FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still 
rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow- 
brook delivers 

Its waters to the weir ! 

'Fhou laiighest at the mill, the whir 
and worry 

Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid 
the hurry 

And rushing of the dume. 

Born in the purple, born to joy 
and pleasance, 

Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But inakest glad and radiant with 
thy presence 

The meadow and the lin. 

The wind blows, and uplifts thy 
drooping banner, 

And round thee throng and run 

The rushes, the green yeomen of 
thy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The burnished dragon-fly is thine 
attendant, 

And tilts against the field, 

And down the'listed sunbeam rides 
resplendent 

With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among tlie 
fitirest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the celestial 
azure, bearast 

I'he message of S'Ome God. 


Thou art the Muse, who far from 
crowded cities 

Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless 
ditties 

That come to us as dreams. 

O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and 
Jet the river 

Linger to kiss thy feet! 

O flower of song, bloom on, and 
make for ever 

The world more fair and sweet. 


PALINGEHESIS. 

I LAV Upon the headland-height, 
and listened 

To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 

And watched the waves, that 
tossed and fled and glistened, 
Until the rolling meadowcs of ame¬ 
thyst 

Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, 
1 started; 

For round about me all the sunny 
capes 

Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in 
days departed, 

Apparelled in the loveliness which 
gleams 

On faces seen in dreams. 
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A moment only, and the light and , 
glory I 

Faded away, and the disconsolate ^ 
shore ; 

Stood lonely as !>efore; 

And the wild-roses of the promon¬ 
tory 

Around me shuddered in the wind, 
and shed 

Their petals of pale red. I 

There was an old !>eiief that in the 
emlaers 

Of all tilings their primordial forin 
exists, 

And cunning alchemists 

Could re-create the rose with all its 
members 

From its own aslics, Isul wiilimil 

the bloom, 

Without the lost |)crfuint!. 

Ah me! what womler-working, 
occult science 

C!an from the ashes in our heariH 
once more 

I'he TOM* of youth reston* ? 

What craft of alchemy can tiid 
dt*fianc“e 

'fo time ami change, and a 
single hour 

Renew this phitrihmi-flown ; 

‘ C), give me back,* I cried, *llie 
van ishrd splentton, 

The breath of morn, amt the tnni 
tant strife, 

When the swift sirearn of life 

Hotmdfi oVr its rof'ky cli.iiinel, and 
surremler?; 

Tl«i prmd, with all its lilies, for the 
leap 

Into the unknown deep ! ^ 

And tlie «ea aiiftwered, wiili ii 

liiineniation, 

Like some old prophet wailing, and 
it «iicL 


It breathes no more, its heart has 
no pulsation; 

In the dark places with the dead 
of old 

It lies for ever cold I ^ 

llieii said I, ^ From its consecrated 
cerements 

I will not drag this sacred dust 
again, 

i )nly to give me pain; 

Ibit, still remembering all the lost 
endearments, 

Cbi on my way, like one who looks 
k’foris 

And turns to \vc‘c*|;j no more.' 

Into what land of harvesls, what 
plantations 

llrighi wdlli autumnal foliage and 
file glow 

f If Miiisri.s burning low*; 

I leiieailnvliatiiiidnighl skies, whose 
i oiislelialinns 

Lfg.hi up till* spacious avenues be- 
iwecn 

11iis wiirlcl and tlie iiiisern! 

Amid whal friendly greetings and 
cairsM’S, 

Wiiat house holds, tlumgh not alien, 
yet tiui mine, 
liai liowrrs «d rent divine; 

d'o H ii.il teiiiplalions in loue wdhier* 

W'hal hiiiiine tif the lieait, what 
pain mid 

Tlir Iwaring of what cross! 

f dfi not kniHv; iwir will ! vainly 
f|iieslioii 

lliose pages id the mystic* book 
ivliich hold 

Tlif! fttoiy still tiniold. 

Hut without rash eonjerutre or 

♦aiggeslimi 

1birii IIS Iasi leaves in wverenfe 
ami good herd, 




THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 

BUKN, O evening hearth, and 
waken 

Pleasant visions as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be 
shaken, 

Safe I keep this room of gold I 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
I^uilds her castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair! 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar iniseen. 

And f cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 
As I follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 

Kaiight avails the imploring ges¬ 
ture, 

Naught avails the cry of pain I 
When t touch the dying vesture, 
’Tis the gray robe of the rain. 

Baffled I return, and, leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud, 
Watch the mist that^ intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the ear, 
Murmur of bells and voices blend¬ 
ing 

With the rush of waters near. 

Well 1 know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm, 
And again tlie land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 

Well I know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree; 
At what doors are friendly faces, 
In what hearts are thoughts of me. 


Through^ the mist and darkness 
sinking, 

Blown by wind and beaten by 
shower, 

Down ^ I fling the thought 1 ’ni 
thinking, 

Down i toss this Alpine flower. 


HAWTHORNE, 

May 23, 1864. 

How beautiful it \vas, that one 
bright day 

In the long week of rain ! 

Though all its splendour could not 
chase away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with 
apple-blooms. 

And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows 'wove on their aerial 
looms 

Shot through w’ith golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray 
old manse, 

The historic river flowed: 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 

Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange; 

Their voices 1 could hear. 

And yet the words they uttered 
seemed to change 

I'heir meaning to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was 
not there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an unseen presence filled the 
air, 

And baffled my pursuit. 
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Now I look back, and meadow, 
manse, and stream 

Dimly my thought defines; 

I only see—a dream with in a dream— 

The hili-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 
‘ Their tender undertone, 

I'he infinite longings of a troubled 
breast, 

The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from 
men 

The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall 
the pen, 

And left the talc half tokl 

Ah! who shall lift that wand of 
magic power, 

And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
tower 

Unfinished must remain ! 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I HgARDlhcbc'IisonChristmas Day 
Their old familiar carols phiy, 

And wild and sweet 
The words ri:pcat 
Of peace on eaith,good-wilhomeii I 

And thought how, as the day had 
come, 

Hie belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 

Hll, ringing, singing on its way, 
The world revolved from night to 
day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth,good-will tomen! 


Then from each black accursed 
mouth 

The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men I 

And in despair I bowed my head ; 
‘There is no peace on earth,’ I said; 
‘ For hate is strong, 

And mocks the song 
(If peace on earth, good-will to men I' 

llien pealed the bells more loud 
and deep: 

‘ Ciod is not dead; nor doth he 
sleep! 

The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail, 

W^lth peace on earth, good-will 
to men! ’ 




THE warn OVER THE 
CHIMNEY* 

SbK, the fire is sinking lew, 

DiiskY red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower, 
\\ hile a moment more I linger, 
Tliough the clock, with lifted finger, 
Points beyond the micinight hour. 

Sings the blackened log a tunc 
Ixarned in some forgotten June 
From a school-boy at his pbiy, 
When they both were young to¬ 
gether, 

i icartofyouth and summer weather 
Making all their ladiday. 
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And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 

Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 

Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great 
name, 

Seems to say to me, ^ Aspire ! ^ 
But the night-wind answers, ‘ Hol¬ 
low 

Are the visions that you follow, 

Into darkness sinks your fire ! ’ 

Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art. 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 

Throb the harp-strings of the 
heart. 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim; 

‘ These are prophets, bards, and 
seers ; 

In the horoscope of nations, 

Like ascendant constellations, 

They control the coming years.’ 

But the night-wind cries: ‘Des¬ 
pair ! 

Those who walk with fed of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks ; 
At God’s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
These are but the flying sparks. 

^ Dust are all the hands that 
wrought; 

Books are sepulchres of thought; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustic for a moment only, 

Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at sonic passing- 
tread/ 


Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumours of renown ; 

And alone the night-wind drear 
Clamours louder, wilder, vaguer,*— 
* ’Tis die brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearth-stone here! ’ 

And I answer, — ‘ Though it be. 
Why should that discomfort me ? 

No endeavour is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
1 s the prize the vanquished gain. 


THE BELLS OF LYNN. 

HEARD A'r NAHANT. 

O CURFEW of the setting sun ! O 
Bells of Lynn ! 

O requiem of the dying day! U Bells 
of Lynn 1 

From the dark belfries of yon cloud- 
cathedral wafted, 

Your sounds aerial seem to float, 
O Bells of Lynn! 

llorne on the evening wind across 
the crimson twilight, 

O’er land and sea they rise and fall, 
O Bells of Lynn ! 

The fisherman in his boat, far out 
beyond the headland, 

Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, 
O Bells of Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wan¬ 
dering cattle homeward 

Follow each other at your call, O 
Bells of Lynn ! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and 
with his flaming signal 

Answers you, |)assing the watch¬ 
word on, O Bells of Lynn! 
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And down the darkening coast run 
the tumultuous surges, 

And clap their hands, and shout to 
you, O Bells of Lynn ! 

Till from the shuddering sea, with 
your wild incantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, 
0 Bells of Lynn! 

And startled at the sight, like the 
weird woman of Endor, 

Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O 
Bells of Lynn! 


KILLED AT THE FORD. 

Hk is dead, the beautiful youth, 
The heart of honour, the tongue of 
truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 
Whose voice was blithe as a bugle- 
call, ^ 

Whom all eyes followed witli one 
consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and 
whose pleasant word. 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along, 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 
Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some 
old song: 

^ Two red roses he had on his caj), 
And another he bore at the point 
of his sword/ 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice 
was still; 

Something I heard in the darkness 
fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew 
chill; 


I spake in a whisper, as he who 
speaks 

In a room where some one is lying 
dead; 

But he made no answer to what I 
said. 

We lifted him up to his saddie.again, 

And through the mire and the mist 
and the rain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 

And I sa^v by the light of the sur¬ 
geon’s lamp , . . , 

Two white roses upon his checks, 

And one, just over his iieart, blood- 
red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and 
fleet 

That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it readied a town in the distant 
North, 

Till It reached a house in a sunny 
strcict, 

Till it readied a heart that reused 
to lieat 

Without a murmur, witlKHii a i ty 1 

And a bdl was in tiial tar^oft 

town, 

Por one who had passed from cross 
to crown, 

And the neighbours wondered that 
she should die* 

aiOTTO'S TOWER* 

How many lives, made beautiful 
and sweet 

By self-devotion and by self- 
restraint, 

Whose pleasure is to run withotil 

ctnnpiaiiU 

On unknown errands of liic Para¬ 
clete, 

Wanting tlm revcrem.e of unsliod- 
den feet. 
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Fail of the nimbus which the 
artists paint j 

Around the shining forehead of | 
the saint, | 

And are in their completeness | 
incomplete! i 

In the old Tuscan town stands | 
Giotto’s tower. 

The lily of Florence blossoming- 
in stone,. 

A vision, adelight,and a desire,. 

The builder’s perfect and centennial 
flower, 

That in the night of ages bloomed 
alone, 

But wanting still the glory of the 
spire. 


TO-MORROW. 

’Tis late at night, and in the realm 
of slc^ep 

My Iiitk“ lambs are folded like 
the flocks; 

h'lann room to room I hear the j 
wakeful ckx^ks 

Challenge the passing hour, like 
guards that keep 

Their solitary watch on towe»r and 1 
^ steq); j 

Far off I hear the crowing of the 

cocks, 

And throtigh th<‘ opening door 
that time unlocks 

Feel the fresh Ineathing of To¬ 
morrow creej). 

'r«)-morrow! the mysterious, un¬ 
known guest, 

Who cries to me: * Kemeanber 
Barmecide*, 

And tremble to be happy with 
the rest.* 

And 1 make answer: * I am 
satisfied; 

I dare not ask; I know not what 
is best; 

God hath already said wliai shall 
betide.* 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

J. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral 
door 

A labourer, pausing- in the dust 
and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with 
I'everent feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on 
the door 

Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far odf the noises of the world 
retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the 
street 

Become an undistinguishablc 
roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this 
minster gate, 

Kneeling in prayer, and not 
ashamed to pray, 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies 
away, 

While the eternal ages watch and 
wait. 

li. 

How strange the sculptures that 
adorn these towers I 

This crowd of statues, in whose 
folded sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while 
canopied with leaves 

Barvis^ and portal bloom like 
trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross 
of flowers! 

liut fiends and dragons on the 
gargoyled eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between 
the living thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor 
J udas lowers! 

Ah ! from what agonies of heart and 
brain, 
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What exultations trampling on 
despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, 
what hate of wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul 
in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth 
and air, 

I'his mediaeval miracle of song! 
in. 

I enter, and I sec thee in the giot>m 

Of the long aisles, O poet satur¬ 
nine ! 

And strive to make my steps keep 
pace with thine. 

The air is filled with some un¬ 
known perfume; 

The congregation of the dead make 
room 

For thee to pass^ tiie votive 
^tapers shine; 

lake rooks that haunt Raveima*s 
gro\'es of pine 

The hovering echoes tly from 

tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals 1 hear arihc 

Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts 
lielow; 

And then a voice cxdeHtial, that 
begins 

With the pathetic words, ' Al 
though your sin.s 

As scarlet bef and ends witli * as 
the snowd 

IV. 

With snow-white veil and gar- 
ments as of flame, 

She stands before tlieci who so 

Jong- am 

Filled thy young heart with 
passion ana the wo€% 

From which'thy song 'imd all its 
splendours came; 

And while with stern rebuke she 
speaks thy name, 


The ice about thy heart melts ab 
the snow 

On mountain heights, and in swift 
overflow 

Comes gushing from thy lips in 
sobs of shame, 

'Fhon mak'Cst full confession; and 
a gleam, 

As of the dawn on some dark 
forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to 
increase; 

Lethe and Eunoe—the remembered 
dream 

,‘\ncl tire forgotten sorrow- -'bring 

^ at last 

I1iat perfect pardon which is 
perfect peace. 

V, 

I lift mine eyes, and all the 
windows blue 

With form.s of saints and holy 
men wh(^ dii‘d, 

Here martyred ami hereafter 
glorified; 

And the great Rose upon its 
leaves displays 

rtirisFs IViumph, and the angelic 
roundelays, 

\Mth splendour upon splendour 
muUipr«ai; 

And Beatrice again at Daniel's 
side 

No more rebukes, but smiles her 
words of praise. 

And then the organ soundsi an«l 
unseen choirs 

King the old Latin hymns of 
peace and love, 

And benedictions of llie lioly 

C.ihost f 

And the melodious bells among 
the spires 

(fer all the house-tops and 
through heaven atbove 

Proidaim the tdevation of the 
IIOHt I 
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VI. 

O star of morning and of liberty! 

O bringer of the light, whose 
splendour shines 

Above the darkness of the Apen- | 
nines, I 

Forerunner of the day that is to * 
be! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and 
the pines, 

Repeat thy song, till the familiar 
lines 

Are footpaths for the thought of 
Italy 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all 
the heights, 

Through all the nations, and a 
sound is heard, 

As of a mighty wind, and men 
devout, 

Strangers of Rome, and the mw 
proselytes, 

In their own language hear thy 
wondrous word, 

And many are amazed and many 

doubt. 


JSrOEL. 

ENVOYS A M. AGASSIZ, EA VKilJ.K 
DU NOEL 1864, AVKC UN PANIER 
BE VINS DIVERS. 

I/AcadrniU'i vn rcKjK't’f, 

NonoSfitant riricornTtiau 
A la favtmr <lu siujt;!, 

Tttre-lurt», 

N'y fera pnlnt tie ratare; 

Nwll tarc-Iure-lan*. 

GUI BaadzAL 

UANB les astres de Noil 
rillaient, palpitaient au^ciel, 

Six gaillaras, et chacun Ivre, 
Chantaient gatment dans Ic givre, 

* Bons jiinis 

Aliens done chez Agassiz I * 


Ces illustres PNerins 
D’Oiitre-AIer adroits et fins, 

Se donnant des airs de pretre, 

A Penvi se vantaient d’etre 
^ Bons amis 

De J ean Rudolphe Agassiz 1 ’ 

CKil-de-Perdrix, grand farceur, 
Sans reproche et sans pudeur, 
Dans son patois de Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait comme un ivrogne, 
‘Bons amis, 

J’ai dansd chez Agassiz! ’ 

Verzenay le Champenois, 

Bon Fran^ais, point New-Yorquois, 
Mais des environs d’Avize, 
Fredonne k mainte reprise, 

‘ |]ons amis, 

J’ai chante chez Agassiz I * 

A cotd marchait un vieux 
Hidalgo, mais non mousseux , 
Dans le temps de Charlemagne 
Fut son p^re Grand dTIspagne! 

‘ Bons amis 

J’ai dine chez Agassiz! ’ 

Derribre eux un Bordelais, 

Gascon, s’il en ffit jamais, 

Partume de podsie 
Riait, chantait, plein de vie, 

‘ Bons amis, 

J’ai soupe chez Agassiz I ’ 

Avec ce beau cadet roux, 

Bras dessus et bras dessous, 

Mme adti^re et couleur terne, 

Vint le Sire de Sauteme; 

‘ Bons amis, 

J’ai couchd chez Agassiz I ’ 

l^ais le dernier de ces preux, 

Etait un pauvre Chartreux, 

Qui disait, d’un ton robustc, 

* Bdnddictions sur le Juste I 
Bons amis 

IkhiissoDs P^re Agassiz I ’ 
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lls arrivent trois a trois,^ 

Montent Fescalier de bois 
Clopin-clopant! quel gendarme 
Peut permettre ce vacarnie, 

Bons amis, 

A la porte d’Agassiz ! 

‘ Ouvrez done, mon bon Seigneur, 
Ouvrez vite et n’ayez peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous sommes 


Gens de bien ct gentilshotnmcs, 
Bons amis 

De la famine Agassiz 1 ’ 

Chut, ganai:hes ! taisez-voiis! 
C^en est trop de vos glougloiis; 
Epargnez aux Philosophes 
Vos abominables strophes I 
Bons amis, 

Respectez mon Agassiz I 
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ACT 1. 

T/ie Citadel af Antioch us at Jerusalem* 


Scm% Antiochus ; Jason. 

Antiockus* O Antioch, my 
Antioch, my city I 

Queen of the East! my solace, my 
delight I 

The dowry of my sister Cleopatra 

When she was wed to Ptolemy, 
and now 

Won back and made more wonder¬ 
ful by me I 

I love thee, and I long to be once 
more 

Among the players and the dancing 
women 

Within thy gates, and bathe in the 
Orontes, 

Thy river and mine. O Jason, my 
Migh-lViesl, 

For I have made thee so, and thou 
art mine, 

Hast thou seen Antioch the Beau¬ 
tiful ? 

Jason, Never, my Lord. 

Ant. Then lta.st 

thou never seen 

The wonder of the world. Hiis 
city of David 

Compared with Antioch is but a 
village, 

And its inhabitants compared with 
Creeks 

Are ntaimerless boors. 


Jason. They are barbarians, 

And mannerless. 

Anf, They must be civilised. 

They must be made to have more 
gods than one; 

And goddesses besides. 

Jason, They shall have more. 

Ant They must have hippo¬ 
dromes, and games, and baths, 

Stage-plays and festivals, and most 
of all 

The Dionysia. 

Jason. They shall have them all. 

Ant By Heracles ! but I shouhl 
like to see 

These Hebrews crowned with ivy, 
and arrayed 

In skins of fawns, with drums and 
flutes and thyrsi, 

Revel and riot through the solemn 
streets 

Of their ok! town. Ha, ha! it 
makes me merry 

Only to think of Itl-'llmu dost 
not laugh. 

Jason. Yea, I laugh inwardly. 

Ant The new C'Jreek leaven 

Works slowly in this Israelitish 
dough! 

Have 1 not sacked tlie Temple, 
and on the'altar 

Bet up the statue of Olympian Zeus 

To Hellenixe it ? 
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Jason. Thou hast done all this. 


A'ilt, As thou wast Joshua once 
and now art Jason, 

And from a Hebrew hast l>ecome 
a Greek, 

So shall this Hebrew nation be 
translated, 

Their very natures and their names 
be changed, 

And all be Hellenized. 

Jason. It shall be done. 

AfiL Their manners^ and their 
laws and way of living 
Shall all be Greek. They shall 
unlearn their language, 

And learn the lovely speech of 
Antioch. 

Where hast thou been to-day? Thou 
comest late, 

Jason. Playing at discus witli the 
other priests 
In the Gymnasium. 

Ant Thou hast done well 
There’s nothing better for you lazy 
priests ^ I 

Than discus-playing with the ! 

common people. j 

Now tell me, Jason, what tliese | 

Hebrews cull me 

When they converse together at 
their games. 

Jason. Antiochus Epiphanas, my 
Lord; 

Antiochus the Illustrious. 

Ant O, not that; 

That is the public cry; I mean the 
name 

They give me when they talk among 
themselves, 

And think that no one listens; 
what is that ? 

Jason. Antiochus Epimanes, iny 
Lord! 

Ant Antiochus the Mad ! Ay, 
that is it 

And who hath said it ? Who hath 
set in motion 
That sorry jest ? 


Jason. The Seven Sons insane 

Of a weird woman, like themselves 
insane. 

Ant I like their courage, but it 
shall not save them. 

They shall be made to eat the flesh 
of swine, 

Or they shall die. Where are they ? 

Jason. In the dungeons 

Beneath this tower. 

Ant There let them stay and 
st:m’e, 

Till I am ready to make Grcntks of 
them, 

After my fashion. 

Jason. They shall stay and staiae. 

My Lord, the Ambassadors of Sa¬ 
maria 

Await thy pleasure. 

Anf. Why not my displeasure ? 

Ambassadors are tedious. They 
arc men 

\\1'io work for tludr own ends, and 
not for mine; 

There is no furtheram'e in thein. 
I.et th«*m go 

'fo Apollonius, my governor 

'Fheu'e in Sumaiin ain! not troulde 
me. 

What do they want ? 

Jason. Only tlu! royal sanction 

1*0 a name untss a namciess 
temple 

Upon Mount iU'vl/hn. 

Ant Then l^id them entrr. 

This f>k*a«efi n%t% nml fiwilicu's j»y 
designs. 

The orcsishm h auspi« ioiis, Hitl 
them ruler. 

1 SCEHK IL * Antich hi“s t Jason ; 

I ///e Samamitan Ammssaocirs. 

Ant Ajiproiidi, Conir h,tfward t 
slancf not at llte ch«»r 

Wagging your long beards, but 
demean yourselves 

As doth bect)me Anibamdors. 

I What seek ye ? 
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An Ambassador. An audience 
from the King. 

Anb. Speak, and be brief. 

Waste not the time in useless 
rhetoric. 

Words are not things. 

A mbassador (readme) . ^ To King 
Antiochus, 

The God, Epiphanes ; a Memorial 
From the Sidonians, who live at 
Sichem.' 

Anf. Sidonians ? 

Ambassador. Ay, my Lord. 
Anb. Go on, go on I 

And do not tire thyself and me with 
bowing! 

Ambassador (reading-). ‘ We are 
a colony of Medes and Per¬ 
sians.* 

Ani. No, ye are Jews from one 
of the Ten Tribes ; 

Whether Sidonians or Samaritans, 
Or J ews of Jewry, matters not to me; 
Ye are all Israelites, ye are all Jews. 
When the Jews prosper, ye claim 
kindred with them ; 

When the Jews suffer, ye are Medes 
and Persians ; 

I know that in the days of Alexander 
Ye claimed exemption from the 
annual tribute 

In the Sabbatic Year, because, ye 
said, 

Your fields had not been planted in 
that year. 

Ambassador (reading-). «Our 
fathers, upon certain frequent 
plagues, 

And following an ancient super¬ 
stition, 

Were long accustomed to observe 
that day 

Which by the Israelites is called 
the Sabbath, 

And in a temple on Mount Gerizim 
Without a name, they offered sacri¬ 
fice. 

Now we, who are Sidonians, beseech 
thee, 


Who art our benefactor and our 
saviour. 

Not to confound us with these 
wicked Jews, 

But to give royal order and in¬ 
junction 

To Apollonius in Samaria, 

Thy Governor, and likewise to 
Nicanor, 

Thy procurator, no more to molest 
us; 

And let our nameless temple now 
be named 

The Temple of Jupiter Hellenius.* 
An/. This shall be done. Full 
well it pleaseth me 

Ye are not Jews, or are no longer 
Jews, 

But Greeks; if not by birth, yet 
Greeks by custom. 

Your nameless temple shall receive 
the name 

Of Jupiter Hellenius. Ye may go ! 


Scene III.— Antiochtjs; Jason. 

Ant My task is easier than I 
dreamed. These people 

Meet me half-way. Jason, didst 
thou take note 

How these Samaritans of Sidiem 
said 

They were not Jews ? that they were 
Medes and Persians, 

They were Sidonians, anything but 
Jews ? 

'Tis of good augury. The rest will 
follow 

Till the whole land is Hellenized. 

^ My Lord, 

These are Samaritans. The tribe 
of Judah 

Is of a different temper, and the 
^ task 

Will be more difficult. 

An/. Dost thou gainsay me ? 
/ason. I know the stubborn 
nature of the Jew. 
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Yesterday, Eleazer, an old man, 
Being fourscore years and ten,chose 
mther death 

By torture than to eat the fiesh of 
swine. 

Ant. The life is in the blood, 
and the whole nation 
Shall bleed to death, or it shall 
change its faith! 

Jason. Hundreds have ded al¬ 
ready to the mountains 
Of Ephraim, where Judas Macca- 
bceus 

Hath raised the standard of revolt 
against thee. 

Ant. I will burn down their city, 
and will make it 


Waste as a wilderness. Its thorough¬ 
fares 

j Shall be but furrows in a field of 
ashes. 

It shall be sown with salt as Sodom 
is ! 

This hundred and fifty-third Olym¬ 
piad 

Shall have a broad and blood-red 
seal upon it, 

Stamped with the awful letters of my 
name, 

Antiochiis th<^ (iod, Epiphanes !“•■•■■■ 

Where are those Steven Hons ? 

I: Jason. My Lord, they wait 

Thy royal pleasurto 

I Jint. They shall wait no longer! 


ACT 11. 

The Dungeons in the CitadeL 


Scene I.~The Mother of the 
Seven Sons atone , iistenihg . 

The Mother. Be strong, my heart \ 
Jireak not till they are dead, 

All, all my Seven Sons ; then latrst 
asunder, 

And let this tortured and tormented 
soul 

Leap and rush out like water through 
the shards 

Of earthen vessels broken at a w^elL 

O my dear children, mine in life and 
death, 

I know not how ye came into my 
\vomb; 

I neither goive you breath, nor gave 
you life, 

And neither was it I that formed the 
members 

Of everyone of you. But the Creator, 

Who made the world, and made 
the heavens alxwe us, 

Who'' formed the generatwn of man¬ 
kind, 


And found out tfm l)€ginning of all 
things, 

He gave you brealli and life, and 
will again 

Of his own merry, as ye pow reganl 

Not your own selves, taibisnerna! 
law. 

I do not murmur, nay, f Ihjinkthee, 

(hni, 

That I and mine have not been 
deemed unworthy 

To suffer for tliy sake, and for thy 
law% 

And fex the many »in» of Israel 

Hark! I can hear within the sound 
of scourges! 

I feel them more than ye do, O my 
sons I 

But cannot come to you. I, who 
was wont 

To wake at night at the least cry ye 
made, 

To whom ye ran at every tllghtest 
hurt,'.. ■" 

I cannot take you now» into t»y lap 
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And soothe your pain^ hut (■;ocl will 
take you all 

Into his pitying arms, and comfort 
you, 

And give you rest. 

A Voice iwitkin). Whatwouldst 
thou ask of us ? 

Ready are we to die, but we will 
never 

Transgress the law and customs of 
our fathers. 

Tke Mother, It is the voice of 
my first-born! O brave 
And noble boy! Thou hast the 
privilege 

Of dying first, as thou was! born the 
hrst. 

The same Voice kifiihm), God 
looketh on us, and hath comfort ; 
m us; 

As Moses in his smig of old de¬ 
clared, 

He in his servants sliall be com- 

forted. 

7heMother. I knew thou woiildst 
not fain-'He speaks no 
more, 

He is beyond all pain! 

(^ihin). If thou eat not 
thou shalt lie tortured throughout 
all the members 

Of thy whole body. Wilt thou eat 
then ? 

SecoMd Voice iwithin}* No. 
The Mot/ifK It is Adaialf s voice. 

I tremble for him. 

I know hi.s nature, devious as the 
wind. 

And swilt to change, gentle and 
yielding always. 

Be steadfast, O my son! 

The same Voice (within). Thou, 
like a fury, 

Takest us from this present life, but 
God, 

Who rules the world, shall raise us 
up again 

Into life everlasting. 


Th Mother. God, I thank thee 
Tliat Uioii hast breathed into that 
timid heart 

Courage _ to die for thee. O mv 
Adaiah, ^ 

Witness of God! if thou for whom 
I feared 

Canst thus encounter death, I need 
not fear; 

The others will not shrink. 

Third P^oice (w/thm). Behold 
these hands 

Held out to thee, OKingAntiochus, 

I Not to implore thy mercy, but to 
I ^ show 

j That I despise them. He who ga\''e 
I them to me 

' Will give them back again, 
i , Mother. O Avilan, 

; It IS thy voice. For the last time 
I ^ I hear it; 

I 1* or the last time on earth, but not 
the last. 

I 'fo death it bids defiance and to 

* torture. 

^ It sounds to me as from another 
I ^ world, 

I And makes the petty miseries of 

I this 

I Seem unto me as naught, and less 
' ^ than naught. 

Farewell, my Avilan ; nay, I shoukl 
say 

Welcome, my Avilan; for 1 am dead 
Before thee. 1 am waiting for tlie 
others. 

Why do they linger? 

Fourth Ihdce {within). It is 
good, O King, 

Being put to death by men, to look 
for hope 

From (,k)d, to be raised up again by 
him. 

But thou—no resurrection shalt 
thou have 
To life hereafter, 

77ie Mother. Four! already 
four 1 
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Three are still living; nay, they all 
are living, 

Half here, half there. Make haste, 
Antiochus, 

To reunite us; for the sword that 
cleaves 

These miserable bodies makes a 
door 

Through which our souls, impatient 
of release, 

Rush to each other’s arms. 

Fifth Voice {within). Thou 
hast the power; 

Thou doest what thou wilt. Abide 
awhile, 

And thou shalt see the power oi 
God, and how 

He will torment thee and thy .sc‘C‘d. | 
7'he Mother, O hasten ; 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou who j 
hast slain already i 

So many Hebrew women, anci hast | 
hung . 1 

Their murdered infants round their 
necks, slay me, 

For I too am a woman, and these 
boys I 

Are mine. Make haste to slay us 
all, 

And hang my lifeless Iwibes alHJiii 
my neck, 

Sixth Voice {witkm). Think 
not, Antiochiis, that takest in 
hand 

To strive against the Ck>d of 
Israel, ^ i 

Thou shalt escape unpunished, hu i 
his wrath | 

Shall overtake thee and thy !)lfHKly 
house, j 

The Mother. One inorc, my . 
Sirion, and then all is ended. ! 

Having put all to bed, then in my j 
turn 

I will lie down and sleep an son tic! 
as they. 

My Sirion, ray youngest, beiit fii*» 
loved I 


And those bright golden locks, that 
I so oft 

Have curled about these fmgers, 

e^'en now 

Are foul with bloo<l and dust, like 
a lamb’s fleece. 

Slain in tlie shainbles..Kot a 

sound I hear. 

This silence is more terrible to me 

Than any sound, than any cry of 
pain, 

That might escape the lips of one 
who dies. 

lioth his heart fail him ? Doth he 
fall away 

In the last hour from (hici? O 
Sirlom Sirion, 

Art tliou afraid ? I do not hear thy 
voi<'e. 

Die as tfiy brothers died. II 1011 
must iiol live! 


Sci.NKlI. 'riih M<n'Hhg ; Anii- 
nrtii N; Sirion. 

The d/e///f7. Aie they all d*Md ! 

/ini* < If all thy Seum 

Due fiiily Ikdiold thtmi 

wliiof* they lie ; 

How dost I lion Ilk** thin |.iii tiiir ? 

7‘hc Mcikcr, le»d in liraunH 

Can a man do sin li dreil\ and )ri 
not die 

By the fetnilofliisrmfi wi« kedfiere*? 

Ve nuirflercci, !)k:edmg, imililitfed 
bcidiffti 

ITiiit were ray Hiildrcii once, nral 
»lill lire miiir, 

I caimot oVr you m lii/pali 

w*alc!ird 

In sackcloili ofer tin* ji«vrii S4iii,i of 
Siiiil, 

Till water ilrop iipoii you rail of 
Imwm 

And wntsh ihia lilirtid aw* ly ! 1 nan 
not tiioiirii 

As slic, the ciaiigtilei of Awin 
iitoiiriird the ikad, 
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From the beginning of the barley- 
harvest 

Until the autumn rains, and suffered 
not 

The birds of air to rest on them bv 
day, 

Nor the wild beasts by night. For 
ye have died 

A better death, a death so full of life 

That I ought rather to rejoice than 
mourn,— 

Wherefore art thou not dead, O 
Sirion ? 

Wherefore art thou the only living 
thing 

Among thy brothers dead? Art 
thou afraid ? 

Anf. O woman, I have spared 
him for thy sake, 

For he is fair to look upon and 
comely; 

And I have sworn to him by all the 
gods 

That I would crown his life with 
joy and honour, 

Heap treasures on him, luxuries, 
delights, 

Make him my friend and keeper of 
my secrets, 

If he would turn from your Mosaic 
Law 

And be as we are; but he will not 
listen. 

77ie Mother, My noble Sirion ! 

Ant. Therefore I beseech thee, 

Who art his mother, thou woiildst 
speak with him, 

And wouldst persuade him. I am 
sick of blood. 

7%e^Mother. Yea, I will speak 

^ ^with him and will persuade him. 

O Sirion, my son I have pity on me, 

On me that bare thee, and that 
gave thee suck, 

And fed and nourished thee, and 
brought thee up 

M'ith the dear trouble of a mother’s 
care 


this age. Look on the 

I heavens above thee, 

And on the earth and all that is 
therein; 

Consider that God made them out 
of things 

That were not; and that likewise 
in this manner 

Mankind was made. Then fear not 
this tormentor; 

But, being worthy of thy brethren, 

I take 

Thy death as they did, that I may 
receive thee 

Again in mercy with them. 

I am mocked, 

Yea, 1 am laughed to scorn. 

Strio7i. Whom wait ye for ? 

Never win I obey the King’s com¬ 
mandment, 

lint the commandment of the 
ancient Law, 

That was by Moses given unto our 
fathers. 

And thou, O godless man, that of 
all others 

Art the most wicked, be not lifted up, 

Nor puffed up with uncertain hopes, 
uplifting 

Thy hand against the ser\'ants of 
the Lord, 

For thou hast not escaped the 
righteous judgment 

Of the Almighty (rod, who seeth 
all things! 

Ant, He is no Cod of mine; 1 
fear him not. 

Srnon, My brothers, who have 
suffered a brief pain, 

Are dead; but thou, Antioclms, 
shalt suffer 

lire punishment of pride. I offer 
up 

My body and my life, beseeching 
God 

I That he would speedily be merciful 
I Unto our nation, and that thou by 
I plagues 


Unto 
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Mysterious and l:)y lorineiiis inayest 
confess 

That he alone is Ckxl. 

Ant Ye both shall perish 

By torments worse than any that 
your God, 

Here or hereafter, hath in store for 
me. 

The 3fi}tker. My Sinon, I am 
proud of thee I 

Ant silent! 

Go to thy bed of torture in yon 
chamber, 

Where lie so many sleepers, hciirt* 
less motlier! 


Thy footsteps will not %’ake them, 
nor thy voice. 

Nor wilt thou hear, amid Ihy 
troubled dreams, 

Thy rliildren cryini,^ for thee In the 
night! 

77ic il/e//icr. O Death, that 
strctchest thy white hands tome, 

I fear them not, but press them to 
my lips, 

, That are as white as thine; for I 
^ am Death, 

Nay, am the Mother of Death, 
seeing these sons 

■ AH lying lifcksf}.-- Kiss me, Sirion. 


ACT IIL 

r/if liiMfJkM t*/ Mk-hmm. 


Scene I.—Jitbah Mactahacs in 
urmmr kfmf /i/.^ t'nt 
Jmids. The innn|x;ts waiml j thr 
echoes of tlie iiioiiiitains 

Answer them, as the Sabbath 
morning brrnks 

Over Iteth-lioron and its hatllr** 
tkUh . 

Where the great ciipiain of ilir 
hosti of i biil, 

A slave brought up in the briik* 
fields of Hgypb 

(Ymm\t the Amoriies. Hiere 
was no ihy 

Like that, Wore or after lu nm 
shall be. 

The sun stood still; the hiimriirrn 
of the hail 

Beat on their hamceer, the 
captains set 

Their weary feet upon the necks of 

yngs, 

As I will upon ihinf% Aiitim Imts 

Thou man of blood Ifoliolcl ihr 
rising sun 

Strikes on tht golden letters of tiiy 
Imnneri 


A/ A7ii/ii>;i VfMmk/ Who is like 
To iliifc, (I Lord, among the g<«Ih ? 
Alai! 

I am liol joilui.i, I f arnica say, 

* Sun, itajiil lluai Niii! un Gibcoii, 
iiiul thou 

In Ajaifiii!* N'a’ am I cum who 

w.isle'i 

The falrhll litim to uarlr .. latiirtiUi" 
lion ; 

lliil oiir wlitr liraf'« hi', life iipim hi-, 
, hand 

I To low it or to «-v4Vi! it, ;r* imiy brni 
Srtir ihr f|r‘dgir. of Him who 
i givrili lifo 

j 

" Srr.NE II. |t HA'* 

! jrwHUi LroiTru''., 

, /#</#/n Wlw afifl wlal itic yc, 

‘ thill fiiiiHT M|r|i4 

Htoil III iiiinuig iMii ? 

ChiiMr'iPi are wr, anil fugitives m 
j tlioii a I’D 

j |rw$ of Jfnimfoiii, ilcii luiif ««- 
j < iifieil 




^uiaet (niacca8<Ktt«. 


From the polluted city, and from 
death. 

Judas. None can escape from 
death. Say that ye come 

To die for Israel, and ye are wel¬ 
come. 

What tidings bring ye ? 

Fugitives. Tidings of despair. 

The Temple is laid waste; the 
precious vessels, 

Censers of gold, vials and veils and 
crowns, 

And golden ornaments, and hidden 
treasures, 

Have all been taken from it, and 
the Gentiles 

With revelling and with riot fill its 
courts, 

And dally with harlots in the holy 
places. 

Judas. All this i knew before. 

Fugitives. U pon 

the altar 

Are things profane, things by the 
law forbidden; 

Nor can wc keep our Sabbaths or 
our FeastSj 

But on the festivals of Dionysus 

Must walk in their processions, 
bearing ivy 

To crown a drunken god. 

Judas. This too 1 know. 

But tell me of the Jews. How 
fare the Jews ? 

Fugitives. The coming of this 
mischief hath been sore 

And grievous to the people. All 
the land 

Is full of lamentation and of mourn- 
ing. 

The Princes and the Elders weep 
and wail; 

The young men and the maidens 
are made feeble; 

The ]>eauty of the women hath 
been changed. 

Judas. And are there none to die 
for Israel ? 


’Tis not enough to mourn. Breast¬ 
plate and harness 
Are better things than sackcloth. 
Let the women 

Lament for Israel; the men should 
die. 

Fugitives. Both men and women 
die; old men and young: 

Old Eleazer died: and Mdhala 
With all her Seven Sons. 

Judas. Antiochus, 

At every step thou takest there is left 
A bloody footprint in the street, by 
which 

The avenging wrath of God will 
track thee out! 

It is enough. Go to the sutler’s 
tents; 

Those of you who are men, put on 
such armour 

As ye may find ; those of you who 
are women, 

Buckie that armour on ; and for a 
watchword 

Whisper, or cry aloud, ‘ The Help 
of God.’ 

Scene IIL—Judas MAccABii^:us; 
Nicanor. 

Nicamr. Hail, Judas Macca- 
bjeus! 

Judas. Hail! “ Who art thou 
That comest here in this mysterious 
guise 

Into our camp unheralded ? 

Nie. ^ A herald 

Sent from Nicanor. 

Judas. Heralds come not thus. 
Armed with thy shirt of mail from 
head to heel, 

Thou glidest like a serpent silently 
Into my presence. Wherefore dost 
thou turn 

Thy face from me? A herald 
speaks his errand 
With forehead unabashed. Thou 
art a spy 
Sent by N icanor. 
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Nzc, No disguise avails ! 

Behold my face; I am N icanor’s self. 

Judas, Thou art indeed Nicanor. 
1 salute thee. 

What brings thee hither to this 
hostile camp 

Thus unattended ? 

AVr. Confidence in thee. 

Thou hast the nobler virtues of thy 
race, 

Without the failings that attend 
those virtues. 

Thou canst be strong, and yet not 
tyrannous, 

Canst righteous be and not in¬ 
tolerant. 

Let there be peace between us. 

Judas, What is peace ? 

Is it to bow in silence to our 
victors ? 

Is it to see our cities sacked and 
pillaged, 

Our people slain, or sold as slaves, 
or fleeing 

At night-time by the blaze of burn¬ 
ing towns; 

Jerusalem laid waste; the iloly 
Temple 

Polluted with strange gods ? Are 
these things peace ? 

Nic, These are the dire necessi¬ 
ties that wait 

On war, whose loud and blo'ody 
enginery 

I seek to stay. Let there be peace 
between 

Antiochus and thee. 

Judas, Antiochus ? 

What is Antiochus, that he should 
prate 

Of peace to me, who am a fugi¬ 
tive ? 

To-day he shall be lifted up; to¬ 
morrow 

Shall not be found, because he is 
returned 

Unto his dust; his thought has 
come to nothing. 


There is no peace between us, nor 
can be, 

Until this banner floats upon the 
walls 

Of our Jerusalem. 

Nic, Between that city 

And thee there lies a waving wall 
of tents, 

field by a host of forty thousand 
foot, 

And horsemen seven thousand. 
What hast thou 

To bring against all these ? 

Judas, The power of God, 

Whose breath shall scatter your 
white tents abroad, 

As flakes of snow. 

Nic, Your M/ighty Oite in 

heaven 

Will not do battle on the beventli 
Oay; 

It is Ills day of rest. 

Judas. Silence, blasphemer. 

Go to thy tents. 

Nic. Shall it he v ar or pea( e ‘i 

Judas, War, war, and only var. 
(*»o to thy tents 

That shall be scattered, as by you 
were scattered 

The torn ami trampled o! 

th(f. Law, 

Blown through the windy htreet .. 

Nk, * Farewell, lirave foe I 

Judas, i“lo, there, iny explains 1 
Have safe-conduct given 

Unto NkanoFs herald through ti« 
camp, 

And come yourselves to me.—Fare¬ 
well, N icanor! 

Scene IV.-- Judas Maccaiceus ; 

CAKrAIHH AND SOLDIKW.S. 

Judas, The hour Is come. Gather 
the host together 

For battle. Lo, with tritiii|Ktts and 
with songs 

The army of N icanor comes against 
us. 
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Go forth to meet them, praying in 
your hearts, 

And fighting with your hands. 

Captains, Look forth and see ! 

The morning sun is shining on their 
shields 

Of gold and brass ; the mountains 
glisten with them, 

And shine like lamps. And we 
who are so few 

And poorly armed, and ready to 
faint with fasting, 

How shall we fight against this 
multitude ? 

Judas. The victory of a battle 
standeth not 

In multitudes, but in the strength 
that Cometh 

From heaven above. The Lord 
forbid that I 

Should do this thing, and flee away 
from them. 

Nay, if our hour be come, then let 
us die; 

Let us not stain our honour. 

Captains. ’Tis the Sabbath. 

Wilt thou fight on the Sabbath, 
IVIaccabams ? 

Judas. Ay; when I fight the 
battles of the Lord, 

1 fight them on his day, as on all 
others. 

Have ye forgotten certain fugi¬ 
tives 

That fled once to these hills, and 
hid themselves 

In caves? flow their pursuers 
camped against them 

Upon the Seventh Day, and chal¬ 
lenged them ? 

And how they answered not, nor 
cast a stone, 

Nor stopped the places where they 
lay concealed, 

Jkit meekly perished with their 
, wives and children, 

Even to the number of a thousand 
souls ? 


We who are fighting for our laws 
and lives 

Will not so perish. 

Captains. Lead us to the battle! 

Judas. And let our watchword 
be, 'The Help of God!' 

Last night I dreamed a dream; 
and in my vision 

Beheld Onias, our High-Priest of 
old, 

Who holding up his hands prayed 
for the Jews- 

This done, in the like manner there 
appeared 

An old man, and exceeding glorious, 

With hoary hair, and of a wonderful 

And excellent majesty. And Onias 
said: 

'This is a lover of the Jews, who 
prayeth 

Much for the people and the Holy 
City,— 

God’s prophet J eremias,’ And the 
prophet 

Held forth his right hand and gave 
unto me 

A sword of gold ; and giving it he 
said; 

' Take thou this holy sword, a gift 
from God, 

And with it thou shalt wound thine 
adversaries.’ 

Captains. The Lord is with 
us! 

Judas. H ark! i hear the 

trumpets 

Sound from Beth-horon ; from the 
battle-field 

Of Joshua, where he smote the 
Amorites, 

Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and 
of Jarmuth, 

Of Hebron, Lachish, and Jeru¬ 
salem, 

As we to-day will smite NicanoPs 
hosts 

And leave a memory of great deeds 
behind us. 
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Captains and Soldiers* The 
Help of God! 

Judas, Be Elohim Yehiwah / 
Loi-d, thou didst send thine Angel 
in the time 

Of Esekias, King of Israel, 

And in the armies of Sennacherib 
Didst slay a hundred fourscore and 
five thousand. 


Wherefore, O Lord of liea\’en, iiov 
also send 

Before us a good angel for a fear, 

And through the might of tiiy rigli 
arm let those 

Be stricken with terror that havt 
come this day 

Against thy holy people to blas¬ 
pheme ! 


ACT IV. 

The outer Courts of the 'Temple at JermaUm, 


Scene I.~~Judas MACCABiEus; 

Captains ; Jews. 

Judas, Behold, our enemies are 
discomfited. 

Jerusalem is fallen; and our ban- 
• ners 

Float from her battlements, and o^er 
her gates 

Nicanor’s severed head, a sign of 
terror, 

Blackens in wind and sun. 

Captains. O Maccabaais, 

The citadel of Antiochus, wherein 
The Mother with her Seven Sons 
was murdered, 

Is still defiant. 

Judas. Wait. 

Captains, Its hateful aspect 
Insults us with the bitter memories 
Of other days. 

Judas, Wait; it shall disappear 
And vanish as a cloud. First let 
us cleanse 

The Sanctuary. See, it is become 
Waste like a wilderness, its 
golden gates 

Wrenched from their hinges and 
consumed by fire; 

Shrubs growing in its courts as in 
a forest; 

Upon its altars hideous and strange 
idols; 

And strewn about its pavement at 

my feet 


Its Sacred ikioks, half burned and 
painted o^er 

With images of heathen godh. 

Jews* '\\'in* I woi,!! 

Our beauty and our glory are laid 

I waste! 

I The Gentii<‘s have profaned mir 

I holy plar(‘s! 

‘ {Tanmifafitm and alarm tf 
trumpets,) 

Judas. Tlsis sound of 
and this lamentation, 

The heart HTy of a peo|)le toward 
the heavens, 

Stir me to wrath and vengeance. 
Go, inty captains; 

I hold you baitk no longer, flatter 
down 

The citadel of AnrioehuH, while hero 

We sweep away his aluini and !«,> 

gods, 

SCKNK IL JllOAS MACC'AICEPh ; 
jAHfiN; Jews. 

Lurking among tlm riiiuH 
of the Tenifile, 

Deep in its inner courtisk, we found 
this man, 

Clad as High-Priest 

Judas, I iisk not who flam art, 

1 kmm' thy fatre, w-rit cn-er with 
deceit 

As are these tattered vulmiic^ of 
the Law 


^ttbdef (lUaccft6<iett0. 


With heathen images. A priest of 
God 

Wast thou in other days, but thou 
art now 

A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou 
art Jason. 

Jasim, I am thy prisoner, Judas 
Maccab^eus, 

And it would ill become me to 
conceal 

My name or office. 

Judas, Over yonder gate 

There hangs the head of one who 
was a Greek. 

What should prevent me now, thou 
man of sin, 

From hanging at its side the head j 
of one 

Who born a Jew hath made him¬ 
self a Greek ? 

Justice prevents thee. 

Judas, Justice? 

Thou art stained 

With every crime 'gainst which the 
Decalogue 

Thunders with all its thunder. 

Jason, If not Justice, 

Then Mercy, her handmaiden. 

Judas, When hast thou 

At any time, to any man or woman, 
Or even to any little child, shown 
mercy ? 

Jason, I have but done what 
King Antiochus 
Commanded me. 

Judas, True, thou hast 

been the weapon 

With which he struck; but hast 
been such a weapon, 

So flexible, so fitted to his hand, 

It tempted him to strike. So thou 
hast urged him 

To double wickedness, thine own 
and his. 

Where is this King? Is he in 
Antioch 

Among his women still, and from 
his windows 


Throwing down gold by handfuls, 
for the rabble 
To scramble for ? 

Jason. Nay, he is gone from 
there, 

Gone with an army into thefar East. 

Judas, And wherefore gone ? 

Jocson, J know not. 

For the space 

Of forty days almost were horsemen 
seen 

Running in air, in doth of gold, 
and armed 

With lances, like a band of soldiery; 
It was a sign of triumph. 

Judas, Or of death. 

Wherefore art thou not with him ? 

Jason. I was left 

For service in the Temple. 

Judas, To pollute it, 

And to corrupt the J ews ; for there 
are men 

Whose presence is corruption; to 
be with them 

Degrades us and deforms the 
things we do. 

Jason, 1 never made a boast, 
as some men do, 

Of my superior virtue, nor denied 
The weakness of my nature, that 
hath made me 

Subservient to the will of other men. 

Judas, Upon this day, the five 
and twentieth day 
Of the month Caslan, was the 
lemple here 

Profaned by strangers,."by Anti- 

ochiis 

And thee, his instrument. Upon 
this day 

Shall it be cleansed. Thou, who 
didst lend thyself 
Unto this profanation, canst not be 
A witness of these solemn services. 
There can be nothing clean where 
thou art present." 

The people put to death Caliis- 
thenes, 
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Who burned the Temple gates; 
and if they find thee 

Will surely slay thee. I will spare 
thy life 

To punish thee the longer. Thou 
shalt wander 

Among strange nations. Thou, 
that hast cast out 

So many from their native land, 
shalt perish 

In a strange land. Thou, that hast 
left so many 

U nburied, shalt have none to mourn 
for thee, 

N or any solemn funerals at all, 

Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. 
Get thee hence! 

(Music, Procession of Priests and 
feopky with citherns, harps, and 
cymbals, JUDAS Maccaba:us 
puts himself at their head, and 
they go into the inner courts,) 


Scene III.— -Jason, alone, 

fason. Through the Gate Beau¬ 
tiful I sec them come 

With branches and green boughs 
and leaves of palni, 

And pass into the inner courts. 
Alas I 

I should be with them, should l:)e 
one of them, 

But in an evil hour, an hour of 
weakness, 

That cometh unto all, I fell away 

From the old faith, and did not 
clutch the new, 

Only an outward semblance of 
belief; 

For the new foith I cannot make 
mine own, 

Not being born to it. It hath no root 

Within me, I am neither Jew nor 
Greek, 


But stand between them both, 
renegade 

To each in turn; having no longc 
faith 

In gods or men. Then what mys 
terious charm, 

What fascination is it chains m 
feet, 

And keeps me gazing like a curioo 
child 

Into the holy places, where th 
priests 

Have raised their altar?-.Strikin 

stones together, 

They take tire out of them, an- 
light the lamps 

In the great candlestick. The 
spread the veils, 

And set the loaves of shewbrciu 

on the 

The incense burns; the well 
remeiniKTed odour 

Comes wafted unto me, and take 
me l;)ac,:k 

To other days. I see my.self amon; 
them 

As I was then ; and the «dcl .siificr 
stitioii 

(rreepsover nm again ! A duldisl 

fancy! 

And hark they slisg with i.itliern 

and with cymljals. 

And all the people fall upon ihei 
faces, 

foraying and worshipping 1 I wii 
away 

Into the East, to tmui Antiti 
chiis 

Upon his homeward journey 
crowned with triumph. 

Alas I tO“day I would give every 
thing 

To see a friend’s face, or iu lu%ir , 
voice 

That had the slightest Itme a 
comfort In it I 
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KuM 0 QUacca6(tu«. 


ACT V. 


The Mountains of Ecbatana, 


SCENK i—A ntiochus; Philip; 

Attendants. 

Ant, Here let us rest awhile. 
Where are we, Philip ? 

What place is this ? 

Philip. Ecbatana, my Lord ; 

And yonder mountain range is the 
Orontes. 

Ant. The Orontes is niy river 
at Antioch. 

Why did 1 leave it ? Why have 1 
been tempted 

By coverings of gold and shields 
and breastplates 

To plunder Elymais, and be driven 

From out its gates, as by a fiery 
blast 

Out of a furnace ? 

Philip). These are fortune’s 
changes. 

Ant. What a defeat it was ! 
The Persian horsemen 

Came like a mighty wind, the wind 
Khamdseen, 

And melted us away, and scattered 
us 

As if we were dead leaves, or desert 
sand. 

Philip. Be comforted, my Lord ; 
for thou hast lost 

But what thou hadst not. 

^ Anf f, who made the Jews 

Skip like the grasshoppers, am 
inadc myself 

To skip among these stones. 

Philip* Be not discouraged. 

Thy realm of Syria remains to thee; 

That is not lost nor marred. 

Ant O, where are now 

The splendours of my court, my 
baths and banquets ? 

Where are my players and my 
dancing women r 

Where are my sweet musicians 
with their pipes, 


That made me merry in the olden 
time ? 

I am a laughing-stock to man and 
brute. 

The very camels, with their ugly 
faces, 

Mock me and laugh at me. 

Philip. Alas ! my Lord, 

It is not so. If thou wouldst sleep 
awhile, 

All would be well 

Ant. ^ Sleep from mine 

eyes is gone, 

And my heart faileth me for very 
care, 

Dost thou remember, Pinlip, the 
old fable 

Told us when we were boys, in 
which the bear 

Going for honey overturns the hive, 

And is stung blind by bees ? I am 
that beast, 

Stung by the Persian swarms of 
Elymais. 

Philip. When thou art come 
again to Antioch 

These thoughts will be as covered 
and forgotten 

As are the tracks of Pharaoh’s 
, chariot-wheels 
: I n the Egyptian sands, 

^ Ant. Ah! when J come 

Again to Antioch ! When will that 

Alas! alas! 


Scene IL—Antiochds ; Philip ; 
A Messenger. 

Messenger. May the King live for 
ever! 

Ant. Who art thou, and whence 
comest thou ? 

Messenger. My Lord, 

1^ am a messenger from Antioch, “ 
Sent here by Lysias. 
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Ant, A strange foreboding 

Of something evil overshadows me. 

I am no reader of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures; 

1 know not Hebrew; but my High- 
Priest Jason, 

As I remember, told me of a 
Prophet 

Who saw a little cloud rise from the 
sea 

Like a man’s hand, and soon the 
heaven was black 
With clouds and rain. Here, Philip, 
read ; I cannot; 

1 see that cloud. It makes the 
letters dim 
Before mine eyes. 

(reading), *To King 
Antiochus, 

The God, Epiphanes.^ 

Ant, O mockery! 

Even Lysias laughs at me!-”- Go 
on, go on! 

Philip (geuding). ‘ We pray thee 
hasten thy return. The realm 
Is falling from thee. Since thou 
hast gone from us 
The victories of Judas Maccabieu.s 
Form all our annals. First he over¬ 
threw 

Thy forces at Beth-horon, and 
passed on, 

And took Jerusalem, the Holy l*ity. 
And then Emmaus fell; and then 
Beth-sura; 

Ephron and all the towns of Galaad, 
And Maccabacus marched to Car- 
nion.’ 

Ant, Enough, enough ! (iocall 
my chariot-men; 

We will drive forward, forward, 
without ceasing, 

Until we come to Antioch. My 
captains, 

My Lysias, Gorgias, Seron, and 
N leaner 

Arc babes in battle, and this dread¬ 
ful Jew 


Will rob me of my kingdom and 

my crown. 

My elephants shall trample him to 
dust; , . 

I will wipe out his nation, and will 
make 

J erusalem a common bury ing-piacc, 
And every home within its walls a 
tomb! 

(Throws up his hauds^ and 

into the arms of attendants^ 

who lay him upon a danh.l 

Philip, Antiochus ! Antiochus! 
Alas, 

The King is ill! What is it, iJ 
my Lord ? 

Ant, Nothing. A sudden and 
sharp spasm of pain, 

As if the lightning struck me, or 
the knife 

Of an assassin smote me to the 
heart. 

’Tis passed, even as it came. Let 
us set forward. 

Philip, See that thecliariols be 
in readiness; 

We will depart forthwith. 

Ant, A moment more, 

1 cannot stoncl I am become at 
once 

Weak as an infant. Ye will ha\e 
to lead me. 

love, or Jehovah, or whatever luutte 
lliou woulcist be named, it is 
alike to me, 

If I knew how to pray, I would en¬ 
treat 

To live a little longer. 

Philip, O my Lord, 

Thou shall not die; we will not let 
thee die I 

Ant, How canst thou help it, 
Philip ? i) the pain I 
Stab after stab. Thou hast no 
shield against 

'Phis unseen weapon* God of 
brae!, 
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QnacedSceue, 


Since all the other gods abandon 
me, i 

Help me. I will release the Holy 

^ ?'‘y> I 

Garnish with goodly gifts the Holy j 
Temple. * 

Thy people, whom I judged to be I 
unworthy | 

To be so much as buried, shall be 
equal 

Unto the citizens of Antioch. 

I will become a Jew, and will I 
declare I 

Through all the world that is i 
inhabited 1 

The power of God I ; 

He faints. It is like 

<ieath. 

bring here the royal litter. We 
will bear him 

Into the camp, while yet he lives. 

Ani. C) Philip, 

Into what tribulation am 1 come! 

Alas! I now remember all the 
evil 

That I have done the Jews; and 
for this cause ! 


These troubles are upon me. and 
behold 

I perish through great grief in a 
strange land. 

Philips Antioclius ! my King! 

Ant Nay, King no longer. 

Take thou my royal robes, my 
signet-ring, 

My crown and sceptre, and deliver 
them 

Unto my son, Antiochus Eupator; 

And ^unto the good Jews, my 
citizens, 

In all my towns, say that their 
dying monarch 

Wisheth them joy, prosperity, and 
health. 

I who, puffed up with pride and 
arrogance, 

lliought ail the kingdoms of the 
earth mine own, 

If f would but outstretch my hand 
and lake them, 

Meet face to face a greater poten¬ 
tate, 

King l'>eath—Epiphanes—the Il¬ 
lustrious I 
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THE FUGITIVE. 

TarfarSong^fram the Prose Version 
of C/iodzko, 

I. 

‘ He is gone to the desert land ! 

I can see the shining mane 
Of his horse on the distant plain, 
As he rides with his Kossak band! 

^ Come back, rebellious one! 

Let thy proud heart relent; 

Come back to my tall, white tent, 
Come back, my only son ! 

^ Thy hand in freedom shall 
Cast thy hawks, when morning 
breaks, 

On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of KarajaL 

‘ I will give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

‘ I will give thee my coat of mail, 
Of softest leather made, 

With choicest steel inlaid ; 

Will not all this prevail ?' 

ll. 

* This hand no longer shall 

Cast my hawks when morning 
breaks 

On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of KarajaL 

* I will no longer stray 
And pasture my hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday, 


‘ Though thou give me thy coat of 
mail, 

Of softest leather made, 

With choicest steel inlaid, 

All this cannot prevail. 

‘ What right hast thou, 0 Khan, 
To me, who am mine own, 

Who am slave to God alone, 

And not to any man ? 

‘ God will appoint the day 
When I again shall be 
By the blue, shallow sea, 

Where the steel-bright sturgeons 

play. 

' God, who doth care for me, 

In the barren wilderness, 

On unknown hills, no less 
Will my companion be. 

^ When I wander lonely and lost 
In the wind; when 1 watch at night 
Like a hungry wolf, and am white 
And covered with hoar-frost; 

^ Yea, wheresoever I be, 

In the yellow desert sands, 

In mountains or unknown lands 
Allah will care for me!' 

HI. 

Then Sobra, the old, old man,-- 
Three hundred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this land of tears, 
Bowed down and said, * O Khan ! 

‘ If you bid me, I will s|3eak. 

There no sap in dry grass, 

No marrow in dry bones I Alas, 
The mind of {)ld men is weak ! 
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* I am old, I am very old : 

1 have seen the primeval man, 

I have seen the great Gengis Khan, 
Arrayed in his robes of gold. 

* What I say to you is the truth ; 
And I say to you, O Khan, 

Pursue not the star-white man, 
I'hirsue not the beautiful youth. 

Mdim the Almighty made, 

And brought him forth of the light, 
At the verge and end of the night, 
When men on the mountain 
prayed. 

‘ He was born at the break of day, 
When abroad the angels walk ; 

He hath listened to their talk, 

And he knoweth what they say. 

* Ctifted with Allah’s grace, 
lake the moon of Ramaziin 
When it shines in tlie skies, O 

Khan, 

Is the light of his Iseautifiii face, 

* When first on earth he trod, 

The first words that he said 
Were these, as he stood and prayed, 
There Is no God but (.lOd I 

* And he shall be king of men, 

For Allah hath fieard his prayer, 
And the Ardiangel in tlie air, 

C kibriel, hatli said, Amen! ’ 


THE SIEGE OF KAZAN. 

7arfarSmg’f/nm ///c Pnw 
s/m of ('hfki::ko. 

Black are themoorsbefore Kaxaii, 
An<l their stagnant waters smell 
cjf blood: 

I said in my heart, with horse ami 
man 

1 will across this shallow 
fioed. 


Under the feet of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoes 
he bare, 

Silken trappings hung on his bade, 

In a talisman on his neck, a 
prayer. 

My warriors, tliought I, are follow¬ 
ing me; 

But when I looked behind, alas! 

Not one of all the band could 1 
see, 

All had sunk inthe black morass ! 

Where are our shallow fords ? and 
where 

The power of Kazan with its 
fourfold gates ? 

From the prison windows our 
maidens fair 

Talk of us still through the iron 
gates. 

We cannot liear them ; for horse 
and man 

Lie buried deep i n llie dark abyss! 

All I the black day hath come down 
on Kazan I 

Alt! was ever a grief like this ? 


THE BOY AND THE 
BROOK. 

A?yue?utn! Popular from the 
t^rosr I rrs/or of AUskan* 

llOWN from yon distant moimtain 
height 

d‘he i>rookIel flows tliroiigh tlie 
village street; 

A boy (aimes forth to wasli Ins hands, 

Wasliing, yes washing, there lie 
stand.s, 

In the Nvater cool ami sweet 

Brook, from what mountain dost 
thou camu* ? 

O my hrooklm coo! and sweet 1 
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I cpme from yon mountain high 
and cold, 

Where lieth the new snow on the old, 
And melts in the summer heat. 

Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet! 

1 go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow, 
And sun and shadow meet. 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 

J go to the garden in the vale 
Whereall night longthe nightingale 
Her love-song doth repeat. 

l^rook, to what fountain dost thou go? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet! 

I go to the fountain at whose brink 
The maid that loves thee comes to 
drink, 

And whenever she looks therein, 

1 rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 
And my joy is then complete. 


TO THE STORK. 

Armenian Popular Sang, from the 
i^ro.se Jhmsion of A '/is/mn, 

Welcome, 0 Stork! that dost wing 
'Thy flight from the far-awjiy ! 

Thou hast brought us the .signs of 
Spring, 

Thou hast made our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! descend 
Upon our roof to rest; 

In our ash-tree, O my friend, 

My darling, make thy nest. 

To thee, O Stork, I complain, 

0 Stork, to thee I impart 

The thousand sorrows, the pain 
And aching of my heart. 

When thou away didst go, 

Away from this tree of ours, 

The withering winds did blow, 
And dried up all the flowers. 


Dark grew the brilliant sky, 

Cloudy and dark and drear ; 
They were breaking the snow on 
high. 

And winter was drawing near. 

From Varaca’s rocky wall, 

From the rock of Varacaunrolled, 
The snow came and covered all, 
And the green meadow^ was cold. 

O Stork, our garden with snow 
Was hidden away and lost, 

And the rose-trees that in it grow 
Were withered by snow and frost. 


CONSOLATION. 

TO' if. Duperrier, Gentleman of 
Aix in Provenee, on the Death if 
his Daughter, 

FROM MALHERBE. 

Wir.L then, Diiperrier, thy sorrow 
be eternal ? 

And shall the sad discourse 

Whispered within thy heart, by 
tenderness paternal, 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter's mournful flite, into 
tine tomb descending 
l^y death's frequented ways, 

Tlas it become to thee a labyrinth 
never ending, 

Where thy lost reason strays ? 

I kncnv the charms that made her 
youth a benediction: 

Nor should 1 be content, 

As a censorious friend, to solace 
thine affliction 
By her disparagement. 

Ihit she was of the world, which 
fairest things exjioses 
To fat<‘s th(‘ most forlorn ; 

A rose, she. loo hath lived us long as 
live the roses, 

The space of t>ne brief morn. 

♦ ♦ 
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Death has his rigorous laws, !iii“ 
paralleled, unfeeling; 

All prayers to him are vain ; : 

Cruel, he steeps his ears, and, deal 
to our appealing, 

Ife leaves us to romplain. 

The pfjor man in hisluit,only thatch 
for cover, 

I'nto these laws must head 

'fhesentinelthatguanistheliarriers 
of the Lemvre 
c 'annot our kings defend. 

To murmur against <!eath, in petu¬ 
lant ih'iianre, 

Is never for the kist; 

'I'o will what i liul doth will, that is 
llii* only srienee 
That gives us any rest 




THE ANGEL AND THE 
CHILD. 

FROM JIv\X REBOUL, 'FHE BAKER 
(■»F N2SMES. 

An angel with a radiant face, 
Abo\'e a cradle bent to lof)k. 

Seemed his rnvn imago* t here totrace. 
As in the waters of a bntfik. 

* Dear child! who me resembh‘st so,' 
It whispered, ‘num:, come 
with me ! 

I Ia])py together let us go, 

'i'he earth unworthy is of thee ! 

‘ none to perfect bliss attain : 
l1u‘Sfni! in pU;asure sntiering lies: 

Joy hatli an uiulertoiu* of pain, 

And even the haj^piest luarrs 
their sighs. 


TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

rmm maehembk. 

llicu" mighty ITince of Church and 
State, 

Hir'lielieu ! until the hour <€ death, 
Whatever itwd twin tijooses, Kale 
Siillholdshim subpwl to her breath. 
SpunofalI.Hilks,oyr days and nights j 
I lave sorrowsH woven wlilt deligists; * 
And this intermingled shade 
i Htr various di*.stiny appears, i 
Even as one sees the csnirM* ol years j 
i tf summers and of winters made, 

Hometimes the Bofi, deceithd hours j 
Let us enjoy the Iiajcyon \yave ; 
Sometimes impending peri! lowers 
lieyond the seamaids skill to save. 
I'lie Wlsdong iiUinitely wise^, 

TImt gives tu human destmies 
Their foreordained necessity. 

Urn made no law more fixed below 
1‘han the alternate ebb and flow 
Of Foriime and Atlversiiy, 


* Fear doth at every portal knock : 

XeviT a day serene and pure 
From the tferslmdowing tempest's 
shock 

Hath made tin* morrow's dawn 
secure. 

‘What, then, shall sorrows and 
shall fears 

C ’ome. to disturb soj>ure a brow ? 
Ami with the bitt(‘rnbss of tears 
d'lH?se eye,, of a'/.me troubled 
grow ? 

‘ Ah no! into the lields of space, 
Away shall ihoii esra|>e with me ; 
And Lrnvidence will grant thee 
grace 

Df all the days that were, to be, 

‘ Let no one in thy dwelling cmver 
In stsmbre v(*stmeuts draped and 
Veiled; 

but h't tliem welcome thy last luair 
As thy lirsi moments once they 

ImiiVd. 
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‘Wiilhoiit a cloud he there each 
brow; 

There let the grave no shadow 
cast; 

When one is pure as thou art now 
The fairest day is still the lastd 

And waving wide his wings of white, 
The angel, at these words, had 
sped 

Tiiwards the eternal realms of 
light!.. 

Pocjr mother! see, thy son is dead! 


TO ITALY. 

rmm filicaja. 

ii'AL¥ ! Italy! tluiit whoht doomed 
to vvi^ar 

The fatal p/ift beauty, and 

p(»SSi*SS 

1lie dower funest of infinite 
wr<ii’liedneHS 

Wiitton u|.»o{ii thy forehead |jy 
despair; 

Ah ! would that tlaai w(*rt stronger, 
or less fair, 

dliat tlu-y ioight fear lltee more, 
or love thee lens, 

Who In the sphmdtntr of thy love^ 

linesH 

Sftcin wasting, yet to mortal 
romlrat dare! 

'Phen from the Alps I shouid not 
see desr.ending 

^^!U'h torrents c^f anvu*d men, nor 
Gallh' laude 

Drinking tho wa\'<* of }*o, dis- 
taiiied with gore, 

Knr slHHild i thee* girded witli 

a fnv<ird 

\hit iMne, and witii the straUKcr’s 
arm rontending, 

\d«;tor or vanqmHhed, slave for 
evermore 


WANDERER'S NIGHT- 
SONGS. 

FROM GOETHE. 

L 

Thog that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the dcaildy wrelrlied heart 
Doubly with refreshment tiilest, 

I am weary with contending! 
Why this raptunt am! unrest? 
Peaf:e di^seending 
Come, ah, come into my breast! 

IL 

O'er all the hill-ttjps 
Is quit! now, 

In all the tree-lops 

nearest thou 

I larclly a hreaith t 

The birds are asleep in the trees : 

Wait; so(ur like these 

11 h>u tt)o ^dIall. rest. 


REMORSE, 

FRGM Ataii'NT VUN PI^ATEK, 
llotv I Started up in the iiiglil, in 
the night, 

Drawai im wilhmU rest or re* 
prieval! 

Hm streets, with their watehiiiem 
wtm lost to my wglit. 

As I wamtered so light 
In the night, in the night, 
j Tlmmgh the gate witli the iirrh 
mcaiiaeval 

Tim mill-brook ninhed from the 
rocky height, 

I leaned o'er the bridge In my 
yearning; 

Deep under me watched I the 
waves in their 
As they glided so light 
In the night, in the night, ^ 
Vet baekwaid not fmewanretitnimK. 




M Hanifmf of Cromofdioni, 


overhead were rcv«llvil%^ so rotml- 
less and bri^^hlt 

The stars in n^clodioiis existence; 
And with them tlie moon, more 
serenely beclighl; ■ 

They sparkled so light 
In the? night, in the night, 

Tlmaigh the immkul measureless 
distance. 

And upwaril I gazed in the night, 
in the night, 

Anc! again mi iliev¥ai.?es in their 
fleeting; 

All woe I thmi^ hast wasted thy 
days in delighi, 

Now silence thoii light, 

In the night, in the night, ^ 
The reinorsti in thy heart ihal is i 
healing. I 


SAMTA TERESA'S BOOK¬ 
MARK. 

FROM THE SPANISH OP SANTA 

i‘erb;sa. 

Le’F nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing afFright thee; 

All things are passing; 

God never changeth; 

Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 

Who God |>ossesseth 
In nothing is wanting; 
Alone Gioci siifficeth. 
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I. JOHN ENDICOTT. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL, 


John Endicott - 
John Iv-nhk'O'i r. 
Riciiakh Bellinoham 

lOHN NuK'ION . 
PJHWAKI) itUlTKK 
Wamkr Mkhkv 
Nxriioi^AS ri*sAM. . 
Samuei- (*oi,e . 

Slmon Kkmihhorn » 
Ralph (‘tOM^SMiTH ^ 
WKNI.0('K ('HRISTLSON I 
I'CDirii, Jttja iiaux/iifr * 
i''t»WARI> W'HARroN 


Cmm’nor. 
liix smi, 

/kpiii}' Covermtr. 

Mini>iier itfi/if Gmp^i> 

1 'reasitrtr. 

Tiihinp > num. 

A ft Ad dtisift. 

i.Mndhrd oi iht /hm Marmirs, 

HiiV' Cupittim. 


Quahirs, 


AuiAtnHK, irAherdkr.s, Marshal, 


llie Sceiif* is in Boston in tlie year 1665 . 


PROLOGUE. 


I'fhNKrllT we Strive to read, as we 
may !)est, 

This city, like an ancient palimp¬ 
sest ; 

And bring to light, upon the blotted 
|)age, 

The mournful record of an earlier 


age, 

That, pak and half efUiced, lies 
hidden away 

Beneath the fresher writing of to- 
•day. 

Rise, then, O buried city that 
hast been; 

Eke up, rebuilded in ibe laiinted 
scene, 

And. let our curious eyes liehold 
once more 


The pointed gable and the pent- 
h<Hise door, 

The Wceting-lioiise with leaden* 
latticed panics, 

Tint narrow thoroughfares, ilm 
cnaikf d lanes ! 

Rise, too, ye shapea and shadows 
the Past, 

Rise from your long-forgotten 
graves at last; 

I.et us iMjhoId yourfac(‘s, let m hear 

'Fhe words ye uttered in those days 
of fear i 

Revisit your familiar haunti again— 

The scxmes of triumph, and the 
scemes pain, 

And leave tlie fwitprints of your 
likedtng feet 

Om’c more upon tin* pavemeiil of 
the street I 
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Nor let the Historian blame the 
l^oet here, 

If he perchance misdate the day or 
year, 

And group events together, by his 
art, 

That in the Chronicles lie far 
apart; 

hor as the double stars^ though 
sundered far, 

Seem to the naked eye a single star, 

So facts of history, at a distance 
seen, 

Into one common i>oml of light 
convene. 

4 Wiiy touch upon such themes ? ’ 
perhaps some friend 

May ask, incredulous;' and to what 
good end ? 

Why drag again into the light of day 

The errors of an age long |)assed 
away ?’ 

I answer: ‘ hor the lesson that 

tli<*y teach ; 

The tolerance of opinion and of 
speech. 


Hope, Faith,and Charity remain,-. 

these three; 

And greatest of them all is Charity.’ 

Let us remember, if these w’ords 
be true, 

That imto all men Charity is 
due ; 

(live what we ask ; and pity, while 
we blame, 

Lest we become copartners in the 
shame,— 

Lest we condemn, and yet ourseh'es 
partake, 

And persecute the dead for con¬ 
science’ sake. 

Therefore it is the author seeks 
and strives 

To rej)resent the dead as in their 
lives, 

And lets at limes his characters 
unfold 

Their thought;-, in their own lan¬ 
guage, strong ami bold ; 

He only asks of )'ou to do the. like ; 

To hear him first, and, if you will, 
then strike. 


ACT L 


SChNK L Sunday The 

inicrior of the Meeting'-housc. 
(>n the pulpily Oil hour-gtdss ; 
/feto7io /^ox" for < oniributious. 
John Norton in the pulpit, 
(ioVKRNoR Knhicot'I' in a 
i anofiieii sent, attended by Jour 
halberdiers* The eongregation 
singing* 

Thej Lord tlesccnded from above, 
And !>owfd the heavens high ; 
And imcktrnmth his feel he C4aHt 
The tlarknt'is of the sky. 

ihi Chernliim and bcmphiin 
Right royally he nnle, 

And on the wing* of mighty wiiaL 
i‘an»e Hying all abroach 


A'orton (rising, and turning thi 
hourglass on the pu/pit)* I 
heard a great voice from the 
temple saying 

Unto the Seven Angels, (io your 
ways; 

hour otu the vials of the wrath of 

< lOfl 

upon the. earth. And the tirst 
Angel went 

And poured his vial on the earth; 
and straight 

There fell a noisome and a grievous 
sore 

On them which had the liirih-mark 
of the Least, 

And them which worshipped and 
adored his image. 



ZU Crageh'eg. 


On us hath fallen this grievous 
pestilence. 

There is a sense of horrorin the air ; 

And apparitions of things horrible 

Are seen by many. From the sky 
above us 

The stars fall; and beneath us the 
earth quakes ! 

The sound of drums at midnight in 
the air. 

The sound of horsemen riding to 
and fro, 

As if the gates of the invisible world 

Were opened, and the dead came 
forth to warn us, - 

All these are omens of some dire 
disaster 

Impending over us, and soon to 
fall 

Moreover, in the language of the 
Prophet, 

Death is again come up into our 
windows, 

To cut off little children from with¬ 
out, 

And young men from the streets. | 
And in the midst 

Of all these supernatural threats | 
and warnings i 

Doth Heresy uplift its horrid head ; | 

A vision of Sm more awful and | 
appalling 

Than phantasm, ghost, or 
apparition, 

As arguing and portending some 
enlargement 

Of the mysterious Power of Dark¬ 
ness I 

(Ebith, bare/ooied, md dad ui 
sackdoih^ with her hair hangini^ 
loose upmi her shoulders^ walks 
slowly up the aisle^ followed by 
WiiARTON and oiher (fimkers* 
The congregation slarts up in 
confusion,) 

Edith (to Norton^ ndsing her 
hand). Peace 1 


Aiorton, Anathema maranatha I 
The Lord cometh! 

Edith, Yea, verily he cometh, 
and shall judge 

The shepherds of Israel, who do 
feed themselves, 

And leave their docks to eat what 
they have trodden 

Beneath their feet, 

N'orton. Be silent, babbling 
woman ! 

St, Paul commands all women to 
keep silence 

Within the churches. 

Edith. Yet the women prayed 

And prophesied iit Corinth in his 
day ; 

And, among those on whom the 
fiery tongues 

Of Pentecost descended, some 
were women I 

Xorton, The JHders of the 
Churches, by our law, 

Alone have power to open the doors 
of speech 

And silence in the Assemhly, 1 
c<unmand you I 

Edith. TlielawofOod is greater 
than your laws ! 

Ye build your chunii with blotid, 
your town with crime ; 

The heads thereof give judgment 
for reward; 

The priests thereof teach only for 

their hire; 

Your laws condemn the innocent 
to death; 

And against this I bear my testi- 
mon^c 

Norton, What testimony ? 

Edith, ^ That of I he 

Holy Spirit, 

Which, as your Calvin says, sur- 
passeth reason. 

Norton, The labourer is worthy 
of his hire. 

Edith, Yet our great Master 
ciki not teach for liirCi 






And the Apostles without purse or 
scrip 

Went forth to do his work. Behold 
this box 

Beneath thy pulpit. Is it for the 
poor ? 

Thou canst not answer. It is for 
the Priest; 

And against this 1 bear my testi¬ 
mony. 

Norton. Away with all these 
Heretics and Quakers I 

Quakers,^ forsooth’ Because a 
quaking fell 

On Daniel, at beholding of the 
Vision, 

Must ye needs shake and quake ? 
Because Isaiah 

Went stripped and barefoot, must 
ye wail and howl ? 

Must ye go stripped and naked? 
must ye make 

i\ wailing hke the dragons, and a 
mourning 

As of the owls ? Ye verify the adage 

That Satan is God’s ape! Away 
with them I 

( Tumult. T/ie Quakers aredriveu 
out with moience^ 'E.mm/oihm- 
mjf'siowfy. The congregation re^ 
tires in confusion.) 

Thus freely do the Reprobates 
commit 

Such measure of iniquity as fits 
them 

For the intended measure of Gt)d*s 
wrath, 

And even in violating Gt)d’s com¬ 
mands 

Are they fulfilling the divine de¬ 
cree ! 

The will of man is but an instru¬ 
ment 

Disposed and predetermined to its 
action 

According unto the decree of God, 

Being as much subordinate thereto 

As is the axe unto the hewer’s hand I 


' (Tie descends from the fulpit^ and 
I Joins Governor Endicot’I’, 
who comes forward to meet him .» 

! The omens and the wonders of the 
; time, 

‘ Famine, and fire, and shipwreck, 
f and disease, 

1 The blast of corn, the death of our 
* young men, 

Our sutferings in all precious, plea¬ 
sant things, 

Are manifestations of the wrath 
divine, 

Signs of God’s controversy with 
New England. 

These emissaries of the Evil One, 
These servants and ambassadors 
of Satan, 

Are but commissioned executioners 
Of God’s vindictive and deserved 
displeasure. 

We must receive them as the 
Roman Bishop 

Once received Attila, saying, I 
rejoice 

You have come safe, whom 1 esteem 
to be 

The scourge of ('^od, sent to chas¬ 
tise his people. 

This very heresy, perchance, may 
serve 

The purposes of God to some good 
end. 

With you I leave it; but do not 
neglect 

The holy tactics of the civil sword. 

EndicotL And what more Ci.in 1:)e 
done ? 

Norton. The hand that cut 
The Red Cross from the colours of 
the king 

Can cut the red heart from this 
heresy. 

Fear not. All blasphemies imme¬ 
diate 

And heresies turbulent must be 
suppressed 
i:ly civil power. 





Endicott. But in what way sup- 
pressed ? 

Norton, The Book of iJeiiter- 
onomy declares 

That if thy son, thy daughter, or 
thy wife, 

Ay, or the friend which is as thine 
own soul, 

Entice thee secretly,and say to thee, 

Let us serve other gods, then shall 
thine eye 

Not pity him, but thou shalt surely 
kill him. 

And thine own hand shall be the 
lirst upon him 

To slay him. 

Endicott, Fouralrcady have been 
slain; 

And others banished upon pain of 
death. 

But they come back again to meet 
their doom, 

Bringing the linen for their wind” 
ing-sheets. 

We must not go too far. In truth, 
I shrink 

From shedding of more blood, 'rhe 
people murmur 

At our severity. 

Norton, Then let them murmur ! 

Truth is relentless I justice never 
wavers; 

The greatest firmness is the great¬ 
est mercy; 

The noble order of the Magistracy 

Cometh immediately from God, 
and yet 

This noble order of the Magistracy 

Is by these Heretics despised and 
outraged. 

Endicott, To-night they sleep in 
prison. If they die, 

They cannot say tliat wc have 
caused their death. 

We do but guard the passage, with 
the sword 

Pointed towards them; if they 
dksh upon it, 


Their blood will be on their own 
heads, not ours. 

Norton, Enough, 1 ask no more. 
My predecessor 

Coped only with the milder heresies 

Of Antinomians and of Anabap¬ 
tists. 

He was not born to wrestle with 
these fiends.^ 

Chrysostom in his pulpit; Augus¬ 
tine 

In disputation; Timothy in his 
house! 

The lantern of .St, Botolph's ceased 
to burn 

When from the portals of that 
church he came 

'Fo be a burning tmd a shining light 

Here in the wilderness. And, as 
he lay 

On his death-bed, he saw me in a 
vision 

Ride on a snow-white horse into 
this town, 

I'lis vision was prophetic ; thus I 
came, 

A terror to the impenitent, and 
Deatli 

On the |Kile horse of the Apocalypse 

To all tlie aexursed race of ilere- 
lics! [/Ciw///. 


BCKNi‘i IL' A Hireet (hi one 
side, N U'JiOLAS 1 ‘ j‘S.Ma/s//r;/4o;y 
on the ot/ien Wal'CKK Mkrrv’s, 
to it A a Jtock Me cons on the 

roof, if PS ALL seated in the pon h 
of his /louse, 

UpSit//, O day of rest! How 
beautiful, how fair, 

How welcome to the weary and 
the ok!! 

Day of th(i Lord! and truce to 
earthly cares ! 

Day of the Lord, as all our days 
should be! 

Ah, why will man l)y Ids austeri¬ 
ties 
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Shut out the blessed suiishine and 

the 

And make of thee a dungeon of 
despair! 

Waiter Merry (entering\ and 
leakingaraundMm), All silent 
as a graveyard ! No one stir¬ 
ring ; 

No footiiU! in the street, no sound 
of voi«:c!s ! 

By righteous punisliineiit and per- 
se^’crance, 

And perseverance in that pimi.sh- 

inent 

At last IVc !)roiighl this contu¬ 
macious town 

To stried observance of the Sabbath 
day. 

I'hose wanton gospellers, the 
pigeons yonder, 

Are now the only Sa])hath-!>reakers 
left, 

I caniK»t put them <lowm As if to 
taunt me, • 

They gather every Sabbath after¬ 
noon 

In noisy congregation on my roof, 

billing and cooing. Whir I take 
that, ye Quakers. 

( *rhro7as a stone at the pigeons. 

Sees U PH ALL.) 

Ah ! Master Nicholas ! 

UpsatL afternoon, 

Dear neighbour W’aller. 

J/fV;/, Master Nieholas, 

You have to-day withdrawn your¬ 
self from metuing, 

Upsali, Yea, I havcchosenrather 
^to worship Ciod 

Sitting in silence here at niy own 
doc^r. 

Merry, Worship the Devil I You 
this day have brt^keii 

Tiiree of our strictest laws, hirst, 
!>y abstaining 

From public w^orship. Secondly, 
by walkinj* 

Frofuiiely on the Siibhaih. 


Upsali, Not one step. 

I have been sitting still here, seeing 
the pigeons 

heed in the street and fly about the 
i roofs. 

Merry. l*nu have been in the 
- street with other intent 

Than going to and from the I\Ieet- 
ing-hoiise. 

And, thirdly, yi>ii are harbouring 
i Quakers here. 

1 am amazed I 

^ I psalL Men sometimes, it is said, 
Entertain angels unawares. 

Merry. Nice angels! 

Angels in broad-brimined hats and 
russet cloaks, 

llic colour r)f the Devifs nutting- 
bag ! They came 
Into the Meeting-house this after- 
noun 

More in the shape of devils than of 
angels; 

! The women screatned and fainted; 
and the boys 

. .Made sucli an iiprcuir in the gallery 
I I nmid nai keep them <juict. 

, rpsali. Neighbour Walter, 

! Your j>ersecution is of no avail. 

I iMerry, *Tis prosecution, as the 
I Ciovernor Htiys, 

: Not persecution, 

! ^ Upsait. your prosecution ; 

Your hangingb do no good. 

Me fry. llie reason is, 

i We do not haugciKHigh. But,ma.rk 
j my words, 

^ WeII scour tlietn ; yea, I warrant 
yc, wt* ILscxnir them 1 
Aik! ik>w go in am! entertain your 
<ingels, 

And doidt be seen Iiere in the street 
again 

'fill after sundown ! ..- Tliere they 

are again I 

{Exit IjpSAi.L. MI'.rhv thnries 
another stone td the /dgetms^ and 
; ikeu goes into Ms house,) 
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ScKNii 111. —A Upsali-’s 

house,. Night, ICpith Wharton, 
and other (2uakers,, seated at a 
take. Upsall seated near them. 
Several books on the table, 

Wharton. William and Marma- 
duke, our martyred brothers, 
Sleep in untimely graves, if aught 
untimely 

Can find place in the providence 
of God, 

Where nothing comes too early or 
loo late, 

I saw their noble death. They to 
the scaffold 

Walked hand in hand. Two hundred 
armed men 

And many horsemen guarded them, 
for fear 

Of rescue by the crowd, whose 
hearts were stirred. 

/uiith, O holy martyrs ! 

Wharton, Wlien they 

tried to speak, 

llieir voices by the roll of drums 
were drowned. 

When they were dead they still j 
looked fresh and fair, > 

'fhe terror of death was not upon 
their faces# 

Our sister Mary, likewise, the meek 
woman, 

lias passed through martyrdom to 
her reward; 

Ivxclaiming, as they led her to her 
death, 

* lliese many days I Ve been in 
I'^aradise.^ 

And, when she died, Priest Wilson 
threw tlm hangman 
Mis handkerchief, to cover the pale 
face 

Me dared not look upon. 

Edith, As persecuted, 

Yet not forsaken; as unknown, yet 
known; 

As dying, and behold we are.alive ; 


As sorrowful, and yet rejoicing 
alway; 

As having nothing, yet possessing 
alU 

Wharton. And Leddra, too, is 
dead. But from his prison, 

The day before his death, he sent 
these words 

Unto the little flock of Christ: 

^ Whatever 

May come upon the followers of the 
Light,-.. 

Distress, affliction, famine, naked¬ 
ness, 

Or perils in the city or the sea, 

Or persecution, or even death 
itself,. 

I am persuaded that i .lod’s armour 

of light, 

As it is loved and lived in, will pre¬ 
serve you. 

Yea, death itself; through which 
you will find entrance 

Into tlm pleasant pastures of the 
fold, 

Where you shall feed tor ever as the 
herds 

Unit n Ku n at large in the low valleys 
of Achon 

And as the flowing of the ocean fills 

Mach creek an<l branch thereof, and 
then retires, 

Leaving behiml a sweet and whole¬ 
some savour; 

So doth the virtue and the life of 
< lod 

Flow evermore into the hearts of 
those 

Whom he hath made partakers o! 
his nature; . 

And, when it but withdraws itself 
a little, 

Leaves a sweet savour after it, that 
many , , . 

Can say th<‘.y are made clean hy 
e\‘€ry word 

diiiit lui hatli spoken to them m 
their silence.^ 
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Edith {rising, and breaking into 
a kind of okant). Truly, we do 
but grope here in the dark, 

Near the partition-wall of Life and 
Death, 

At every moment dreading or de¬ 
siring 

To lay our hands upon the unseen 
door! 

Let us, then, labour for an inward 
stillness,— 

An inward stillness and an inward 
healing; 

That perfect silence where the lips 
and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and 
vain opinions, 

But Ood alone speaks in us, and we 
wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may 
know 

I'lis will, and in the silence of our 
spirits, ^ ^ I 

That we may do His will, and do 
that only I 

{A longfause, Merrufted by the 
sound of a drum approaching j 
then sliouis in ike street, and a 
iomi knocking at the door*) 

MarskaL Within there! Open 
the door! 

Merry* Will no one answer? 


Marshal* In the King’s name 1 
Within there I 

Merry* Open the door! 

Upsall (from the window)* It is 
not barred. Come in. Nothing 
prevents you. 

The poor man’s door is ever on the 
latch. 

He needs no bolt nor bar to shut 
out thieves ; 

He fears no enemies, and has no 
friends 

Importunate enough to.turn the key 
upon them! 

(Enter John Endicott, the 
M ARSH AL, Merry, and a crowd* 
Seeing the Quakers silent and un¬ 
moved, they pause, awe-struck, 
Endicott opposite Edith.) 

Marshal* In the King’s name do 
I arrest you all 1 

Away with them to prison. Master 
Upsall, 

You are again discovered harbour¬ 
ing here 

These ranters and disturbers of 
. the peace, 
j You know the law. 

Upsall. 1 know it, and am ready 

To suffer yet again its penalties. 
Edith (to Endicott). Why dost 
thou persecute me, Saul of 
Tarsus ? 


SCENE L —John Endico'it’s 
room* Early morning. 

John Endicott. ^Why dost thou i 
persecute me, Saul of Tarsus ? ’ j 

Ail night these words were ringing 
in mine ears! 

A sorrowful sweet face ; a look that 
pierced me 

With meek reproach ; a voice of 
resignation 


11 , 

That hadalife of suffering in its tone; 

And that was all! And yet I could 
not sleep, 

Or, when 1 slept, 1 dreamed that 
awful dream ! 

1 stood beneath the elm-tree on the 
Common 

On which the Quakers have been 
hanged, and heard 

A voice, not hers, that cried amid 
the darkness, 
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‘ This is Aceldama, the field of And when his heart is tender with 
blood! devotion,— 

I will have mercy, and not sacrifice! ’ When from his lips have fallen the 

words ‘ Forgive US 

the windowj and looks out.) forgive,’—then will I inter- 


The sun is up already^; and my heart 

Sickens and sinks within me when 
I think 

How many tragedies will be enacted 

Before his setting. As the earth rolls 
round, 

It seems to me a huge Ixion’s wheel, 

Upon whose whirling spokes we are 
bound fast, 

And must go with it! Ah, how 
bright the sun 

Strikes on the sea and on the masts 
of vessels, 

That are uplifted in the morning air, 

Like crosses of some peaceable 
crusade ! 

It makes me long to sail for lands 
unknown, 

No matter whither! Under me, 
in shadow, 

Gloomy and narrow lies the little 
town, 

Still sleeping, but to wake and toil 
awhile, 

Tiien sleep again. H ow dismal looks 
the prison, 

How grim and sombre in the sunless 
street,".■'■■■■• 

The prison where she sleeps, or 
wakes and waits 

For what I dare not think of,— 
death, perhaps! 

A word that has been said may be 
unsaid: 

It isbutair. Butwbenadeed isdonc 

it cannot be undone, nor can our 
thoughts 

Reach out to all the mischiefs that 
may follow. 

'Tis time for morning prayers. I 
will go down. 

My father, though severe, is kind 
and just; 


cede 

For these poor people, and perhaps 
may save them. [Exit. 


Scene 11. —Dock Square. On one 
side, the tavern of the Three 
Mariners. In the background, 
a quaint building with gables; 
and, beyond it, wharves and 
shipping. Captain Kempthorn 
and otliers seated at a table before 
the door. Samuel Cole stand'- 
mg near them. 

Kempthorn. Come, drink about! 
Remember Parson Melbam, 
And bless the man who first in¬ 
vented flip! 

{They drink.) 

Cole. Pray, Master Kempthorn, 
where were you last night ? 
Kempthorn. On board the 
Swallow, Simon Kempthorn, 
master, 

Up for Barbadoes, and the Wind¬ 
ward Islands. 

Cole. The town was in a tumult. 
Kempthorn. And for what ? 
Cole. Your (2uakers were arrested. 
Kempthorn. How my Quakers ? 
Cole. Those you brought in your 
vessel from Barbadoes. 

They made an uproar in the Meet¬ 
ing-house 

Yesterday, and they’re now m 
prison for it. 

I owe you little thanks for bringing 
them 

To the Three Mariners. 

Kempthorn. They have not 
harmed you. 
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! tell you, Goodman Cok\ iliat , 
Quaker girl I 

Is precious as a sea-bream's eye. I 
tell you 

It was a lucky day when first she set 
Her little foot upon the Swallow's 
deck, 

Bringing good luck, fair winds, and 
pleasant weather. 

Ci)Ie, I am a law-abiding citizen ; 

I have a seat in the new Meeting¬ 
house, 

A cow-right on the Common; and, 
besides, 

Am corporal in the Great Artillery. 

I rid me of the vagabonds at once, 

Kempilmm. Why should you not 
have Quakers at your tavern 
If you have fiddlers ? 

Cc/c. Never! never ! never! i 
If you want fiddling you miisi go ! 

elsewhere, i 

To the Green Dragon and the | 
Admiral Vernon, 

And other such disreputable places. 
But the Three Mariners is an 
orderly house, 

Most orderly, quiet, and respect¬ 
able. 

Lord Leigh said he could be as quiet 
here 

As.at the Governor's. And luive I 
not 

King Charles’s Twelve (iood Rules, 
all framed and glazed, 

Hanging in my best parlour ? 

Kempthmyt. i I ere’s a^ health 
To good King Charles. Will you 
not drink the King ? 

Then drink confusion to old i'‘arson '• 
Palmer. 

Cdi. And who is Parson Palmer? 

1 don’t know him. 

Kemptkorn. He had jiis <*ellar 
underneath hi.s pulpit, 

And so preached o’er his liqw >r, just 
as you do. 

( A drum m7/du.) 


Here comes the ^larshal 
iwfdi/u'h. Make room 
for the Marshal. 

Kempt/mru. How pompous and 
imposing he appears ; 

His great buff doublet bellying like 
a mainsail, 

And all his streamers fluttering in 
the w'ind. 

What holds he in his hand ? 

A Proclamation. 

(EuKr f/ie MARSHAL, w//// a pre- 
ciamatimj and hlERRY, mt/i 
a halberd. Thej are preceded by 
a dmmmer, andJallmfed by the 
hanj^man, 'zulth an armful of 
bfkdcSj and a crowd if people^ 
afueni^ whom are IJPSALL and 
John Endicoit. A pile Is made 
if the books.) 

Merry. Silence the drum! Good 
citizens, attend 

To the new laws enacted Ity the 
Court. 

Marshal {reads)* WVhereas a 
cursed sect of Heretics 

Has lately risen, commonly called 
(Huxkers, 

Who’take upon themselves to he 
commissioned 

Immediately of God, and further- 
more 

Infallibly assisted by the Spirit 

To W'rite and utter blasphemous 
opinions, 

Despising Government and the 
order of ChKl 

In Church and Commonwealth, 
and speaking evil 

i Of Dli^militis, reproaching and 
reviling 

The Magistrates and Ministers, and 
seeking 

To turn the peojjle from their faith, 
and thus 

Gain proselytes to their pernicious 
ways 
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This Court, couskkring 

premises, ^ ^ 

Aik! to prevent like mischief as is i 
wrought 

lly their means in oitr land, doth 
hereby order, 

That whatsoever master or com¬ 
mander 

Of any ship, bark, pink, or catch 
shall bring 

To any roadstead, harbour, creek, 
or cove 

Within this Jurisdiction any 
(.Huikers, 

Or oilier blasphemous fieretics, 
shaU {wy 

I' nto t he I'rcsasurer of the Common¬ 
wealth 

One hundred pounds, and for default 
thereof 

Hr put in prison, and continue there 

'riil the said sum be satisfied and 
paid/ ^ ^ . 

f >/c. Now, Simon Keiiipthorn, | 
what say you to that ? j 

1 pray >‘ou, fade, 
me a hundred pound ! . 

iMurJitii i/vorAi. ‘If any one , 
ttilhin tins Jurisdicucm 

Shall hema-forth entertain, or shall 
roiirral, 

tnmkers, or other blasphemous 
Ilemic'H, 

Knowing them so hibe, c!very such 
perHon 

Slialt forfeit to the country forty 
shillings 

For each hour’s entertainment or 
ronc:c*almenU 

And shall bc^ sent to prison, as 
aforesaid, 

Until the forfeiturel>e wlmlly paid/ 

(3fnrmup"s m ike rrmmip 

Kempiktmt. Now, Coodman 
Ckile, i think your turn has 
come! 

CV/a Knowing them so to he! 


KejnpiJwrn, At forty shillings 
The hour, your fme will be some 
forty pound! 

Cole. Knowing them so to be! 
That is the law. 

3Iarskal {reads), ^And it is 
further ordered and enacted, 

If any Quaker or Quakers shall pre¬ 
sume 

To come henceforth into this Juris¬ 
diction, 

Every male Quaker for the first 
offence 

Shall have one ear cut off; and shall 
be kept 

At labour in the Workhouse, till 
such time 

As he be sent away at his own 
charge. 

And for the repetition of the offence 

Shall have his other ear cutoff, and 
then 

be branded in the palm of his right 
han<L 

And evm-y woman Quaker shall !>e 
whipt 

Severely in three towns; and every 
( Hiaker, 

Or he*or she, that shall fora third 
time 

Herein again offend, shall have 
their tongues 

, liored through with a hot iron, and 
shall lie 

Sentenced to Banishment on pain of 
Death/ 

(Loud murmurs, T/a wifi 
Cinus'rrsoN in the crowd* 

O jiatience of the Lord! How long, 
how long, ^ ^ 

hire Thou avenge the blood of Thme 
Fleet?) 

hferry. Silence, there, silence ! 

Do not break the peace ! 
3tarsiuti(reads), ‘ ICvcay inhabi- 
l;ml (if this Jurisdiction 

\Mio shall (h*fend the horrible opin¬ 
ions 
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Of Quakers, by denying due respect 

To equals and superiors, and Avith- 
drawing* 

From Church Assemblies, and 
thereby approving 

The abusive and destructive prac- 
tices 

Of this accursed sect, in opposition 

To all the orthodox received opin¬ 
ions 

Of godly men, shall be forthwith 
committed 

Unto close prison for one month; 
and then 

Refusing to retract and to reform 

The opinions as aforesaid, he shall 
be 

Sentenced to Banishment on pain 
of Death. 

By the Court. ICdward Rawson, 
Se(‘retary.’ 

Now, hangman, do your duty. Burn 
those books. 

(niurmtirs in tke t ; 'owd. The 
file of iwohs is lighleif.) 

Ufsali, I testify against these 
cruel laws! 

P'orenmners are they <»f some judg¬ 
ment on us; 

And, in the love and tenderness I 
l:}ear 

Unto thi.s town and people, I ]'>e- 
seech you, 

D Magistrates, take heed, lest ye be 
found 

As fighters against (iod ! 

Jeiin Kndicott {Inking Ufsairs 
hand), Upsall, I thank you 

For speaking words such as some 
younger man, 

I or another, shoukl have said before 
you. 

Such laws, as these are crutd and 
(^>ppressive; ^ 

A blot on this fair town, and a rii.s- 
grace 

To «any (.'hristian people. 


Merry iaside^ listenmg behind 
them) . H ere’s sed it ion ! 

I never thought that any good would 
come 

Of this young popinjay, Avith his long¬ 
hair 

And his great boots, fit only for the 
Russians 

Or barbarous Indians, as his father 
says! 

The Voice, Woe to the bloody 
town! And rightfully 

Men call it the Lost Toavii ! The 
blood of Abel 

Cries from the ground, and at the 
final judgment 

The Lord will say, ' Cain, Cain I 
where is thy brother ? ’ 

Merry, Silence there in the 
crowd I 

Upsall (aside). ’Tis Christison ! 

7he IT/ee. O foolish people, ye 
that think to burn 

And to consume the truth of God, 
I tell you 

1'hat every flame is a loud tongue of 
fire 

I'o publish it abroad to all the world 

I,.oucier than tongues of men ! 

Admpfhorn^sfndnging io his/eeil 
Well said, my hearty ! 

Titere a l>rave fellow! There Is a 
man of pluck! 

A man who ’s not afraid to say his 

'fhough a Avhole toAvn’s against him. 
Rain, rain, rain, 

Bones of St. Ik)tolpli, and put out 
this fire I 

( 77ie drum heals. Exeunt all bt/l 

MKHRY, KEMP'fHORN, md COLK.) 

M'erpy, And noAV that matter’s 
called, C'modman Cole, 

1'etch me a mug of ale, your 
strongest ale. 

Eempfk orn ( silting dimm) . Ai i d 
meanotlier mug of flip; and put 
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Two gills of bmndy In it. [Extf Cole, 

Merry. No; no more. 

Not a drop more, I say. You’ve 
had enough. 

Ke7npthorn, And who are you, sir? 

Merry, I’m a Tithing-man, 

And Merry is my name. 

Konptlwrn. A merry name 1 

I like it; and FIl drink your merry 
health 

Till all is blue. 

Merry, And then you will be 
clapped 

Into the stocks, with the red letter D 

liung round about your neck for 
drunkenness. 

You Ye a free-drinker,—yes, and a 
free-thinker I 

Kempthorn. And you are Andrew 
Merry, or Merry Andrew. 

Merry, My name is Walter 
Merry, and not Andrew. 

Kempthorn, Andrew or Walter, 
you ’re a merry fellow; 

Fii swear to that. 

Merry, No swearing, let me tell 
you. 

The other day one Shorthose had 
his tongue 

Put into a cleft stick for profane 
swearing. 

(Cole brings the aki ) 

Kempthorn, Well, where’s my 
flip? Assure as my name’s 
Kempthorn— 

Merry, I s your name Kempthorn ? 

Kempthorn, That’s the name I 
go by. 

Merry, What, Captain Simon 
Kempthorn of the Swallow ? 

Kempthorn, Ho other. 

Merry (touching Mm the 
shoulder). Then you Ye want¬ 
ed. I arrest you 

In the King’s name. 

Kempthorn, And where’s your 
warrant ? 


Merry {nfi/oldmg a paper^ mid 
reading). Here. 

Listen to me. Hdereby you are 
required, 

In the King’s name, to apprehend 
the body 

Of Simon Kempthorn, mariner, and 
him 

Safely to bring before me, there to 
answer 

Allsuchobjectionsasarelaid to him, 

Touching the Quakers.’ Signed, 
John Endicott 

Kepupthom. Has it the Gover¬ 
nor’s seal? 

Merry, Ay, here it is. 

Keinpihorn, Death’s head and 
crossbones. That’s a pirate’s 

Merry, Beware how you revue 
the Magistrates; 

You may be whipped for that. 

Kempthorn, Then mum Y 

the word. 

{Exen^it LI EERY and Kemp¬ 
thorn.) 

Cote, There’s mischief brewing ! 
Sure, there’s mischief brewing I 

I feel like Muster Josselyn when he 
found 

The hornets’ nest, and thought it 
some strange fruit, 

Until the seeds came out, and then 
he dropped it. [Exit, 


Scene room inthe Gover¬ 

nor's house. Enter GOVERNOR 
• Endicott and Merry. 

Endicott, ky son, you say ? ^ 

Merry, Your Worship’s 

eldest son. 

Endicott, Speaking against the 
laws ? 

Merry, Ay, worshipful sir. 

Endicott, And in the public 
market-place ? 
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Merry, I saw him 

With my own eyes, heard him with 
my own ears. 

EndicofL Impossible! 

Merry, He stood 

there in the crowd 

With Nicholas Upsall, when the 
laws were read 

To-day against the Quakers, and I 
heard him 

Denounce and vilipend them as 
unjust, 

As cruel, wicked, and abominable. 

Endicott, Ungrateful son! O 
God ! thou laycst upon me 

A burden heavier than I can 
bear 1 

Surely the power of Satan must be 
great 

Upon the earth, if even the elect 

Are thus deceived and fall away 
from grace ! 

Merry, Worshipful sir ! 1 meant 
no harm- • 

Endicott, "Tis well. 

YouVe clone your duty, though 
you've done it roughly, 

And every word yoidve uttered since 
you cjime 

Has stabbed me to the heart! 

Merry, I d(’> beseech 

Your Worship’s pardon ! 

Endicott, He whom I 

have nurtured 

And brought up in the reverence 
of the Lord ! 

The child of all my hopes and my 
atlections ! 

He upon whom I leaned as a sure 
staff 

For my old age 1 It is God’s chas¬ 
tisement 

For leaning upon any ann but His! 

Merry, Your Worship!.- 

Endicott, And this conies from 
holding parley 

With the delusions and deceits of 
Satan. 


At once, for ever, must they be 
crushed out, 

Or all the land will reek with 
heresy! 

Pray, have you any children ? 
Merry, No, not any. 

Endicott, Thank God for that. 
He has delivered you 

From a great care. Enough ; my 
private griefs 

Too long have kept me from the 
public service. 

[Exit Merry. Endicott seats 
himself at the table and arranges 
his pafersi) 

The hour has come; and I am 
eager now 

To sit in judgment on these Here- 
[A knock,) 

Come in. Who is it? (Not looking 

lip,) 

John Endicott, It is L 
Endicott (restraining himself). 
Sit down ! 

John Endicott {sitting dimm), I 
come to intercede" for these 
poor people 

Who are in prison, and await their 
trial 

Endicott, It is of them I wish to 
speak witli you. 

I have been angry with you, but 
his passed. 

For when 1 hear your footsteps 
come or go, 

See in your features your dead 
mother’s face, 

And in your voice detect some tone 
of hers, 

All anger vanishes, and I re¬ 
member 

The days that are no more, and 
come no more, 

When as a child you sat upon my 
knee, 

And prattled of your playthings, 
and the games 
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You played among tlte pear-trees 
in the orrhard ! 

/ij/iri Endicoti. 0, let thememO'ry 
of my nolde mother 

Plead witli you to be mild and 
merciful I 

For mercy more becomes a Magis¬ 
trate 

Than the %’indictive wrath which 
men call justice 1 

The sin heresy is a 
deadly sin. 

'Tis like the falling of the smnv, 
whose crystals 

The fraveiler plays with, thought¬ 
less of his danger^ 

Until Im‘ sees the air so full of 
liglit 

That it js dark: and blindly slag 
goring oiiwarcb 

Lost, and hcwiktered, lie sits down 
to rest; 

'fhere falls a pleasant drowsiiicfss 
npem liim* 

And wliat hr tliink: is sleep, alas ! 
is death. 

/(diH Efiiiiftdf, Ami yrt who is 
there that has never doiiblefi r 

And, doubling ami believing, has 
not said, 

* Lonl, I believe; help thou mine 
unladirf’! 

Emiiiidf* In the fiame wsiy we 
triflf with our doufjls, 

Whose Hliiiiing sliiipes are like the 
stars desiendnig; 

Uiuii at lust, bewllflered ami din- 
iiiayed, 

Blinded by that whi»:li setined lo 
fpve UK light, 

We tank to hleep, and limi tinit it 
is. death) 

Death to the soul lliriHigh all eter¬ 
nity ! 

Alas that I liliould see you growing 
ap 

To maids estate, and in the ad- 
fiionlticm 


And nurture of the Law, to find 
you now 

Ideading for Heretics ! 

/(dm EndicGit {rising). In tlie 
sight of God, 

F^erhaps all men are Heretics. Wlio 
dares 

To say that he alone has found the 
truth ? 

We cannot always feel and think 
and act 

As those who go before us. Had 
you done so, 

Vnu would not now be here. 

Hudkaii, hiave 

you forgotten 

lliedtHim of Heretics, and tliefate 
of those 

Who aid am! comfort them ? Have 
you forgotten 

'riiai in the market-place this very 
clay 

Vim trampled cm the laws ? What 
right have you, 

An inf‘\|K*rienced and untravelicd 
yoiiili, 

sit in judgment here upon the 

ac::ls 

Of oldfi* men and wiser than your- 
srlb 

Tims stirring up sediticiii in the 
strrels, 

And making me a lyvvcird and a 
je»t f 

/dipt Hmiiadi, Words of an in- 
rxpericiired youth like me 

Wttre powtricsi If the acts of older 
mem 

Went not !)efore ilicm, Tis these 
laws ihemsdves 

Stir up seditioni not my judgment 
of them. 

Endk§tL Take heed, ieirt I 1:« 
called, like Briilus was, 

To be the judge of my own son ! 
Begone! 

Wlmn you are tired of feeding upon 
husks, 
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Return again to duty and submis- 
sion, i 

But not till then. | 

John Endicott I hear and I j 

obey! \Exit. \ 

EftdicoU. O happy, happy they 
who have no children ! 

He^s gone! I hear the hall door 
shut behind him. 

It sends a dismal echo through my 
heart, _ i 

As if for ever it had closed between | 

us, 


And I should look upon his face 
no more! 

0, this will drag me down into my 
grave,-— 

To that eternal resting-place 
wherein 

Manliethdown,andrisethnot again! 

Till the heavens be no more he 
shall not wake, 

Nor be roused from his sleep; for 
Thou dost change 

His countenance, and sendest him 
away! {Exit, 


ACT III. 


Scene!.— Court of Assistants, 

ENDICOTT, BELI.INGHAM, ATH¬ 
ERTON, and other magistrates. 

Kempthorn, Merry, and con* 

sfabies, 4/*/me/rtnA WHAH'rON, 

Edith, and Chrlstison. 

Endicoti. Call Captain Simon 
Kempthorn, 

Merry, Simon Kempthorn, 

Come to the bar! 

(Kempthorn comes forward,) 

EndkotL You are accused of 

“ bringing 

Into this Jurisdiction, from Bar- 
badoes, 

Some persons of that sort and sect 
of people 

Known by the name of Quakers, 
and maintaining 

Most ^dangerous and heretical 
opinions; 

Purposely coming here to propa¬ 
gate 

Their heresies and errors; bringing 
with them 

And spreading sundry books here, 
wliich contain 

Their doctrines most corrupt and 
blasphemous, 


And contrary to the truth professed 
among us. 

What say you to this charge ? 

KenMkorn, I do 

acknowledge, 

Among the passengers on board 
the Swallow 

Were certain persons saying Thee 
and Thou. 

They seemed a hannless people, 
mostways silent, 

Particularly when they said their 
prayers. 

kMdicott, Harmless and silent 
as the pestilence! 

You’d better have brought the fever 
or the plague 

Among us in your ship! Therefore, 
this Court, 

P'or preservation of the Peace and 
Truth, 

Hereby commands you speedily to 
transport, 

Or cause to be transported speedily, 

The aforesaid persons hence unto 
Barbadoes, 

From whence they came; you 
paying all the charges 

Of their imprisonment. 

Kemfokom, Worshipful sir, 
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No ship e’er prospered that has 
carried Quakers 

Against their will! I knew a vessel 
once— 

Endicott, And for the more 
effectual performance 

Hereof you are to give security 

In bonds amounting to one hundred 
pounds. 

On your refusal, you will be com¬ 
mitted 

To prison till you do it 

KejnptJiorn. But you see 

I cannot do it The law, sir, of 
Barbadoes 

Forbids the landing Quakers on 
the island. 

E^idicott Then you will be 
committed. Who comes next ? 

Merry, There is another charge 
against the Captain. 

Endicott, What is it ? 

Merry, Profane swearing, please 
your Worship. 

He cursed and swore from Dock 
Square to the Court-house. 

E7idi(:otf. Then let him stand in 
the pillory for one hour. 

{Exit KEMPTHORNf£//7// constable,) 

Who’s next ? 

Meny, The Quakers. 

Endicott, Call them. 

Merry. P-dward Wharton, 

Come to the bar! 

Wharton. Yea, even to the 
bench. 

Endicott, Take off your hat. 

Whartofi. My hat offendet h not. 

If it offendeth any, let him take it; 

For I shall not resist. 

Eftdicott, Take off his hat. 

Let him be fined ten shillings for 
contempt. 

(Merry Wharton’s hat*) 

Wharton. What evil have I 
done? 


Endicott, Your hair’s too long; 

And in not putting off your hat to us 

You’ve disobeyed and broken that 
commandment 

Which sayeth ‘ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.’ 

Wharton, John Endicott, thou 
art become too proud; 

And lovest him who puttcth off the 
hat, 

And honoiireth thee by bowing of 
the body, 

And sayeth ‘ Worshipful sir! ’ ’'Fis 
time for thee 

To give such follies over, for thou 
mayest 

Be drawing veiy near unto tliy 
grave. 

Endicott, Now, sirrah, 
your canting. Take the oath. 

Wharton, Nay, sirrah me no 
sirrah s! 

Endicott, Will you swear ? 

Wharton, Nay, I will not. 

Endicott, made 

a great disturbance 

And uproar yesterday in lliit 
Meeting-house, 

Having your hat on. 

Wharton, 1 1 nacle no di s- 

turbance; 

P'or peacefully I stood, likcj tJtficr 
people. 

I spake no words ; moved againsi 
none my hand; 

But by the hair they haled me out, 
and dashed 

Their books into my face. 

Endicott, Edward 

Wharton, 

On pain of death, depart this Juris¬ 
diction 

Within ten days. Such h yom 
sentence. Go. 

Wharton, Jolm Paidicott, it had 
been well for thee 

If this day’s doings thou hadst left 
undone. 
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Biitj banish me as far as thou hast 
power, 

Beyond the guard and presence of 
my God 

Thou canst not banish me! 

EndicotL Depart the Court; ! 

We have no time to listen to your | 
babble. 

Who ’s next ? \Exit Wharton. 

Merry, This woman, for the 
same offence. 

(Edith comes forward,) 

EndicoU, What is your name ? 

Edith, ’Tis to the 

world unknown, 

But written in the Book of Life. 

Endicott, Take heed 1 

It be not written in the Book of 
Death! 

What is it ? 

Edith, Edith Christison. 

Endicott [with eagerness). The 
daughter 

Of Wenlock Christison ? 

Edith, I am his daugiiter. 

Endicott, Your father hath given 
us trouble many times. 

bold man and a violent, who sets 

At nought the authority of our 
Church and State,. 

And is in banishment on pain of 
death. 

Where are you living ? 

Edith, In the Lord. 

Endicott, Make answer 

Wi til out c vasi on. WI lere ? 

EAiith, My outward being 

Is in Barbadoes. 

Endicott, Then why conn,; you 
here ? 

Edith, I come upon an errand 
of the I.ord. 

Endicott, ’Tis not the |■)usiness 
of the Lord you ’re doing; 

It is the Devil’s. Will you take 
tlie oath ? 

Give her the book. 

(Merry ^ifers the Eoohi) 


Edith, You offer me this 
Book 

To swear on ; and it saith, ^ Swear 
not at all, 

Neither by heaven, because it is 
God’s Throne, 

Nor by the earth, because it is his 
footstool! ’ 

I dare not swear. 

Endicott, You dare not ? Yet 
you Quakers 

Deny this Book of Holy Writ, the 
Bible, 

To be the Word of God. 

Edith (reverentia/ty), Christ is 
the Word, 

The everlasting oath of God, 1 
dare not. 

Endicott, You own yourself a 
Quaker,—do you not ? 

Edith, 1 own that in derision 
and reproach 
1 am so called. 

Endicott, Then you deny the 
Scripture 

'Fo be the rule of life. 

Edith, Yea, I believe 

The Inner Light, and not the 
Written Word, 

To be the rule of life. 

^ Endicott, And you deny 

That the Lord’s 1)ay is lioly. 

Edith, Every day 

Is tlie Lord’s Day. It runs through 
all our lives, 

As through the pages of the Holy 

‘ I'hus saith the Lord.’ 

Endicott.^ You are accused 
of making 

An horrible disturbance, and 
affrighting 

The people in the Meeting-house 
on Sunday. 

What answer make you ? 

Eiditk, I do not deny 

That I was present in your Steeple- 
house 
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On the First Day; but I made no 
disturbance. 

Endicott Why came you there ? 

Edith* Because the Lord com¬ 
manded. 

His word was in my heart, a burn¬ 
ing fire 

Shut up within me and consuming 
me, 

And I was very weary with forbear¬ 
ing; 

I could not stay. 

Endicoft. ’Twas not the 

Lord that sent you ; 

As an incarnate devil did you come! 

Edith* On the First Day, when, 
seated in my chamber, 

I heard the bells toll, calling you 
together, 

The sound struck at my life, as once 
at his, 

The holy man, our Founder, when 
he heard 

The far-off bells toll in the Vale of 
Beavor. 

It sounded like a market bell to call 

The folk together, that the Priest 
might set 

PI is wares to sale. And the Lord 
said within me, i 

^ Thou must go cry aloud against 
that Idol, 

And all the worshippers thereof.’ 

I went 

Barefooted, clad in sackcloth, and 
I stood 

And listened at the threshold ; and 
I heard 

The praying and the singing and 
the preaching, 

Which were but outward forms,and 
without power. 

Then rose a cry within me, and my 
heart 

Was filled with admonitions and 
reproofs. 

Remembering how the l-'^rophets 
and Apostles 


Denounced the covetous hirelings 
and diviners, 

I entered in, and spake the words 
the Lord 

Commanded me to speak, I could 
no less, 

Endicott* Are you a Prophetess ? 

Edith. Is it not written, 

^Upon my handmaidens will I pour 
out 

My spirit, and they shall pro¬ 
phesy’? 

Endicott, Enough; 

I F'or out of your own mouth are you 
' condemned! 

Need we hear further ? 

The Judges* We are satisfied. 

Endicott It is sufficient. PIdith 
Christison, 

The sentence of the Court is, that 
you be 

Scourged in three towns, with forty 
stripes save one, 

Then banished upon pain of death ! 

Edith, Your sentence 

1$ truly no more terrible to me 
Than had you blown a feather into 
the air, 

And, as it fell upon me, you had 
said, . 

^ Take heed it hurt thee not T God’s 
will be done! 

Wenkek Christison (unseen in 
the crowd)* Woe to the city of 
blood I The stone shall cry 
Out of the wall: the beam from out 
the timber 

Shall answer it! Woe unto him that 
buildeth 

A town with blood, and stablisheth 
a city 

By his iniquity! 

Endicott Who is it makes 
Such outcry here ? 

Christison (comingJortoard)* I, 
Wenlock Christison I 

Endicott Banished on pain of 
death, why come you here ? 
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Chnstison. I come to warn you 
that you shed no more 
The blood of innocent men! It 
cries aloud 

For vengeance to the Lord ! 

Endicott, Your life is forfeit : 
Unto the law; and you shall surely 
die, 

And shall not live. 

Christison, Like unto Eleazer, 
Maintaining the excellence of an¬ 
cient years 

And the honour of his gray head, I 
stand before you; 

Like him disdaining all hypocrisy, 
Lest, through desire to live a little 
longer,^ 

I get a stain to my old age and 
name I 

Endicott Being in banishment 
on pain of death, 

You come now in among us in re¬ 
bellion. 

Chnstison* I come not in among 
you in rebellion, 

But in obedience to the Lord of 
Heaven. 

Not in contempt to anyMagistr«ite, 
But only in the love I bear your 
souls, 

As ye shall know hereafter, when 
all men 

Give an account of deeds done in 
the body ! 

God^s righteous judgments yc can 
not escape. 

One of ihe Judges* Those who 
have gone before you said the 
same, 

And yet no judgment of the Lord 
hath fallen 
Upon us. 

Chnstison, He but waiteth till 
the measure 

Of your iniquities shall be filled up, 
And ye have run your race. Then 
will his wrath 

Descend upon you to the uttermost! 


For thy part, Humphrey Atherton, 
it hangs 

Over thy head already. Itshallcome 
Suddenly, as a thief doth in the 
night, 

And in the hour w^hen least thou 
thinkest of it! 

Endicott, We have a law, and by 
that law you die. 

Christis'on, I, a free man of Eng¬ 
land and free-born, 

Appeal unto the laws of mine own 
nation I 

Endicott, There no appeal to 
England from this Court! 
What! do you think our statutes 
are but paper ? 

Are but dead leaves that rustle in 
the wind ? 

Or litter to be trampled under foot ? 

What say ye, Judges of the Court,... 

whiit say ye ? 

Shall this man suffer death ? Speak 
_ your opinions. 

One of the Judges, I am a mortal 
man, and die i must, 

And that ere long; and 1 must then 
appear 

Before the awful judgment-seat of 
Christ, 

To give account of deeds done in 
the body, 

Mygreatestgloryonthat clay will be 
That IJiave given my vote against 
this man. 

Christison, If, Thomas Danforth, 
thou hast nothing more 
To glory in upon that dreadful day 
Than blood of innocent peoide.then 
. thy glory 

Will \)Q turned into shame I The 
Lc)rd hath said it! 

Another Judge, I cannot give 
consent, while other men 
Who have been banished upon 
pain of death 

Are now in their own houses ham 
among us. 





Endlcoit»Yt\h 2 Lt will not consent, 
make record of it. 

1 thank my God that I am not afraid 

To give my judgment. Wenlock 
Chi'istison, 

You must be taken back from hence 
to prison, 

Thence to the place of public execu¬ 
tion, 

There to be hanged till you be dead 
—dead—dead I 

Christ is on. If ye have power to 
take my life from me,— 

Which I do question,—God hath 
power to raise 

The principle of life in other men, 

And send them here among you. 
There shall be 

No peace unto the wicked, saith my 
God. 

Listen, ye Magistrates, for the Lord 
hath said it! 

The day ye put his servitors to 
death, 

That day the Day of your own Visit¬ 
ation, 

llie Day of Wrath, shall pass 
above your heads, 

And ye shall be accursed for ever¬ 
more ! 

{To EoDiq embntdng her,) 

Cheer up, dear heart! they have not 
power to harm us 

[Exeunt Christison ami KDrrii 
guarded. The scene doses.) 


Scene I Street, Enter jo'UN 
ENDicorr ami Urhael. 

/o/m Emiicoii, Scourged in three 
towns! and yet the l^usy i)copIe 
Go up and down the streets on their 
affairs 

Of business or of pleasure, as if 
nothing 


Had happened to disturb them or 
their thoughts! 

When bloody tragedies like this are 
acted 

The pulse of a nation should stand 
still; 

The town should be in mourning, 
and the people 

Speak only in low whispers to each 
other. 

U^salL I know this people ; and 
that underneath 

A cold outside there burns a secret 
fire 

That will find vent, and will not be 
put out, 

Till every remnant of these bar¬ 
barous laws 

Shall be to ashes burned, and blown 
away. 

John Endicoti, Scourged in three 
towns I It is incredible 

Such things can be ! I feel the 
blood within me 

Fast mounting in rebellion, since in 
vain 

1lave I implored compassion of my 
father! 

Upsail, You know your fiither 
only as a father; 

I know liim belter as a M'agistrate. 

lie is a man l>oth loving and se¬ 
vere ; 

A tender heart; a will inflexible. 

None ever loved him more than I 
^ have loved him. 

He is an upright man and a jiistman 

In all things save the treatment of 
the Quakers, 

John Endieoit, Yet I hiive found 
him cruel and unjust 

Even as a father. I.ie has driven me 

forth 

Into the street; has shut his door 
upon me, 

With words of bitterness. 1 am as 
homeless 

As these poor Quakers are. 
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UpsalL Then come with me. 

You shall be welcome for your 
father’s sake, 

And the old friendship that has 
been between us. 

He will relent ere long. A father’s 
anger 

Is like a sword without a handle, 
piercing 

Both ways alike, and wounding him 
that wields it 

No less than him that it is pointed at 
\Exeunt, 


Scene III.— The Prison. Night. 

Edith reading the Bible by a lamp. I 

Edith. 'Blessed are ye when 
men shall persecute you, 

And shall revile you, and shall say 
against you 

All manner of evil falsely for my 
sake! 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for 
great 

Is your reward in heaven. For so 
the prophets, 

Which were before you, have been 
persecuted.’ 

[Enter ]ow Endicott.) 

John Endicott. Edith! 

Edith. ^ ^ Who is it speaketh ? 

John Endicott. Saul of Tarsus : 

As thou didst call me once. 

Edith [comingJonoard). Yea, 1 
remember. 

Thou art the Governor’s son. 

John Endicott. I am ashanmd 

Thou shouldst remember me. 

Edith Why comest thou 

Into this dark guest-chamber in 
the night ? 

What seekest thou ? 

John Endicott. Forgiveness! 

Edith. I forgive 

All who have injured me* What i 
hast thou done ? 

S^S 


John Endicott. I have betrayed 
^ thee, thinking that in this 
I did God service. Now, in deep 
contrition, 

I come to rescue thee. 

Edith. From what? 

Jolin Endicott. From prison. 
Edith. I am safe here within 
these gloomy walls. 

JoJm Endicott. From scourging 
in the streets, and in three 
towns ! 

Edith. Remembering who was 
scourged for me, I shrink not 
Nor shudder at the forty stripes 
save one. 

j John Endicott. Perhaps from 
^death itself! 

I ^ Edtih. 1 fear not death, 

j Knowing who died for me. 

John Endicott (aside). Sure 
some divine 

Ambassador is speaking through 
those lips 

And looking through those eyes ! I 
^cannot answer! 

Edith. If all these prison doors 
stood opened wide 

I would not cross the threshold,.. 

not one step. 

'Phere are invisible bars I cannot 
break ; 

There are invisible doors that shut 
me in, 

And keep me ever steadfast to my 
purpose. 

John Endicott 'i'hou luist the 
^ patience and the faith of Saints! 
Edith. Thy lYiest hath been 
with me this day to save me, 
Not only from the death that comes 
to all, 

But from the second death! 

John Endicott The Pharisee ! 
Uy heart revolts against him and 
his creed! 

Alas ! the coat that was without a 
seam 
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Is rent asunder by contending 
sects; 

Each bears away a portion of the 
garment, 

Blindly believing that he has the 
whole! 

Edith, When Death, the Healer, 
shall have touched our eyes 

With moist clay of the grave, then 
shall we see 

The truth as we have never yet 
beheld it. 

But he that overcometh shall not be 

Hurt of the second death. Has he 
forgotten 

The many mansions in our Father’s 
house ? 

John Endicott, There is no pity 
in his iron heart I 

The hands that now bear stamped 
upon their palms 

The burning sign of Heresy, here¬ 
after 

Shall be uplifted against such 
accusers, 

And then the imprinted letter and 
its meaning 

Will not be Heresy, but Holiness! 

Edith Remember thou con- 
demnest thine own father! 

John Endicott, I have no father! 
He has cast me off. 

I am as homeless as the wind that 
moans 

And wanders through the streets. 
0, come with me! 

Do not delay* Thy God shall be my 
God, 

And where thou goest I will go. 

Edith, ^ I cannot 

Yet will I not deny it, nor conceal 
it; 

From the first moment I beheld thy 
face 


I felt a tenderness in my soul towards 
thee. 

My mind has since been inward to 
the Lord, 

Waiting his word. It has not yet 
been spoken. 

John Endicott, I cannot wait. 
Trust me. O, come with me ! 

Edith, In the next room, my 
father, an old man, 

Sitteth imprisoned and condemned 
to death, 

Willing to prove his faith by 
martyrdom; 

And thinkest thou his daughter 
would do less ? 

John Endicott, 0, life is sweet, 
and death is terrible ! 

Edith, I have too long walked 
hand in hand with death 

To shudder at that pale familiar 
face. 

But leave me now. I wish to be 
alone. 

John Endicott, Not yet. O, let 
me stay. 

Edith, Urge me no more. 

John Eftdicoit, Alas ! good night. 
I will not say good-bye ! 

Edith, Put this temptation under¬ 
neath thy feet. 

To him that overcometh shall be 
given 

The white stone with the new name 
written on it, 

That no man knows save him that 
doth receive it 

And I will give thee a new name, 
and call thee 

Paul of Damascus and not Saul of 
Tarsus. 

Endicott. llmxvL sits down 
again to read the Bibki) 
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ACT IV. 


Scene I, —King Street^ in front of 
the town-house, Kkmpthorn in 
the pillory. Merry, and a crowd 
of lookers-on, 

Kempthorn (sings). 

The world is full of care, 

Much like unto a bubble ; 

Women and care, and care and women. 
And women and care and trouble. 

Good Master Merry, may I say con¬ 
found ? 

Merry, Ay, that you may. 
Kempthorn, Well, then, with 
your permission, 

Confound the Pillory! 

Merry, That’s the very thing 

The joiner said who made the 
Shrewsbury stocks. i 

He said, Confound the stocks, be¬ 
cause they put him 

Into his own. He was the fir.st 
man in them. 

Kempthorn. For swearing, was 
it ? 

Merry, No, it was for 

charging; 

He charged the town too much; 
and so the town, 

To make things square, set him in 
his own stocks, 

A.nd fined him five pound sterling,-• 
just enough 

To settle his own bill. 

Kempthorn. And served him 
right; 

But, Master Merry, is it not eight 
bells ? 

Merry, Not quite. 

Kempthorn, For, do you see? 

I’m getting tired 

Of being perched up aloft here in 
this cro^ nest 

Like the first mate of a whaler, or 
a Middy 


Mast-headed, looking out for land! 
Sail ho ! 

Here comes a heavy-laden mer¬ 
chantman 

With the lee clews eased off, and 
running free 

Before the wind. A solid man of 
Boston. 

A comfortable man, with dividends, 

And the first salmon, and the first 
green peas. 

(A gentleman passes,) 

lie does not even turn his head to 
look. 

He \s gone without a word. Here 
_comes another 

A different kind of craft on a taut 
btiwline,— 

Deacon Gile.s Firmin the apothe- 
^caiy, 

A pifjus and a ponderous citizen, 

Looking as rubicund anti round 
and splendid 

As the great bottle in his own shop 
window! 

( Deacon Firmin 

And here’s my host of the Three 
Maiiners, 

My creditor and trusty taverner, 

hly corporal in the (ireat Artillery ! 

He not a. man to pass me without 
speaking. 

(Cole looks mtmy and passes.) 

Donk yaw so ; keep your luff, old. 
hypocrite I 

Respectable, ah yes, respectable, 

You, with your seat in tlic new 
Meeting-house, 

Ycmr cow-right on tiie Common ! 
But who this ? 

1 did not know the Mary Ann was 
in! 

And yet this is my old friend, 
Captain Goldsmith,, 






As sure as I stand in the bilboes here. 
Why, Ralph, my boy 1 

(Fn/er Ralph Goldsmith.) 

Goldsmith Why, Simon, is 
it you ? 

Set in the bilboes ? 

Kempthom* Chock-a-block, you 
see, 

And without chafing-gear. 

Goldsmith And what’s it for ? 

Kempthorn. Ask that starbowline 
with the boat-hook there— 
That handsome man. 

Merry {bowing). For swearing. 

Keffipthorn. In this town 
They put sea-captains in the stocks 
for swearing, 

And Quakers for not swearing. So 
look out. 

Goldsmith I pray you set him 
free; he meant no harm ; 

’Tis an old habit he picked up afloat. 

Merry. Well, as your time is out, 
you may come down. 

The law allows you no w to go at large 
Like Elder Oliver’s horse upon the 
Common. 

Kempthorn. Now, hearties, bear 
a hand ! Let go and haul, 

(Kempthorn is setfrec^ and comes 

forward, shaking Goldsmith’s 

hand.) 

Kempthorn. Give me your hand, 
Ralph. Ah, how good it feels! 
The hand of an old friend. 

Goldsmith God bless you, 
Simon ! 

Kempthorn, Now let us make 
a straight wake for the tavern 
Of the Three Mariners, Samuel 
Cole commander; 

Where we can take our ease, and 
see the shipping. 

And talk about old times. 

Goldsmith First I must pay 
My duty to the Governor, and take 
him 


His letters and despatches. Come 
with me. 

Kempthorn. I’d rather not, I 
saw him yesterday. 

Goldsmith Then wait for me at 
the Three Nuns and Comb. 

Kempthorn. I thank you. That’s 
too near to the town pump. 

I will go with you to the Governor’s, 

And wait outside there, sailing off 
and on; 

If I am wanted, you can hoist a 
signal. 

Merry. Shall I go with you and 
point out the way ? 

Goldsmith O no, I thank you. 
I am not a stranger 

Here in your crooked little town. 

Merry. How now, sir; 

Do you abuse our town ? {Exit, 

Goldsmith O, no offence. 

Kempthorn. Ralph, I am under 
bonds for a hundred pound. 

Goldsmith. Hard lines. What for? 

Kempthorn. To take some 

Quakers back 

I brought here from Barbadoes in 
the Swallow. 

And how to do it I don’t clearly see, 

For one of them is banished, and 
another 

Is sentenced to be hanged ! What 
shall I do ? 

Goldsmith Just slip your hawser 
on some cloudy night; 

Sheer off, and pay it with the top¬ 
sail, Simon I {Exeunt, 


Scene 11.—5/m/ in front of the 
prison. In the background a 
gateway and several /lights of 
\teps leading up terraces to me 
GovmmKH house. A pump on 
one side of the street JOHN En- 
DicoiT, Merry, Ups all, and 
others. A drum beats. 

John Endicoit. O shame, shame, 
shame I 
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Merry. Yes, it would be a shame 

But for the damnable sin of 
Heresy! 

John Endicott. A woman 
scourged and dragged about 
our streets! 

Merry. Well, Roxbury and 
Dorchester must take 

Their share of shame. She will be 
whipped in each! 

Three towns, and forty stripes 
save one; that makes 

Thirteen in each. 

JoJm Endicott. And are we 
Jews or Christians ? 

See where she comes, amid a 
gaping crowd! 

And she a child. O, pitiful! pitiful! 

There’s blood upon her clothes, her 
hands, her feet! 

{Enter Marshal and a drummer; 
lilDITH, stripped to the waist^ 
followed by the hangman with a 
scourge, and a noisy crowd.) 

Edith. Here let me rest one 
moment. I am tired. 

Will some one give me water ? 

Merry. At his peril. 

Upsall. Alas 1 that I should 
live to see this day! 

A Woman. Did 1 forsake my 
hither and my mother 

And come here to New England to 
see this ? 

Edith. ^ I am athirst Will no 
one give me water ? 

John Endicott {fnaking his way 
through thecrcmni with water). 

^ In the Lord’s name 1 
Edith (drinking). In his name 
I receive it! 

Sweet as the water of Samaria’s 
well 

This water tastes. I thank thee. 

Is it thou ? 

I was afraid thou hadst deserted 
me. 

SS9 


John Endicott. Never will I 
desert thee, nor deny thee. 

Be comforted. 

Merry. O Master Endicott, 
Be careful what you say. 

John Endicott. Peace, idle 

babbler I 

Mcrry. You ’ll rue these words! 
John Endicott. Art thou 

not better now ? 

Edith. They’ve struck me as 
with roses. 

John Endicott. Ah, these 

wounds! 

These bloody garments! 

Edith. It is granted me 

To seal my testimony with my blood. 
John Endicott, O blood-red seal 
of man’s vindictive wrath ! 

O roses of the garden of the Lord I 
I, of the household of Iscariot, 

I have betrayed in thee my Lord 
and M'aster! 

(Wenlock Christisok appears 
above, at the window of the 
prison, stretching out his hands 
through the bars.) 

Christison. Be of good courage, 
0 my child! my child! 
Blessed art thou when men shall 
persecute time! 

Fear not their faces, saith the I-ord, 
fear not, 

For I am with thee to deliver thee, 
A Citisen. Who is it crying 
from the prison yonder? 
Merry. ^ It is old Wenlock 
Christison. 

Christison. •Remember 

Him who was scourged, and 
mocked, and crucified I 
I see his messengers attending thee. 
Be steadfast, O, be steadfast to the 
end! 

Edith {with exultation'). I can¬ 
not reach thee with these arms, 
O father! 
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But closely in my soul do I embrace 
thee 

And hold thee. In thy dungeon 
and thy death 

I will be with thee, and will comfort 
thee! 

Mars/ial Come, put an end to 
this. Let the drum beat. 

( T/ie drum beats. Exeunt all but 

John Endicoit, Upsaw., and 

Merry.) 

Christison, Dear child, farewell! 
Never shall I behold 

Thy face again with these bleared 
eyes of flesh ; 

And never wast thou fairer, lovelier, 
dearer 

Than now, when scourged and 
bleeding, and insulted 

For the truth’s sake, O pitiless, 
pitiless town I 

The wrath of Ciod hangs over thee; 
and the day 

Is near at hand when thou shall be 
abandoned 

To desolation and the breeding of 
nettles. 

The bittern and tlie cormorant sliall 
lodge 

Upon thine upper lintels, and their 
voice 

Sing in thy windows. Yea, thus 
saith the Lord! 

J(dm Emiicett, Awake! awake I 
ye sleepers, ere too late, 

And wipe these bloody statutes from 
your books! \ExU, 

Merrj', Take heed; the walls 
have ears! 

i/psali. At last, the heart 

Of every honest man must speak 
or break I 

(Enter (governor Endicott 
m’tb kls halberdiers,) 

Endkatt ^ What is this stir and 
tumult in the street ? 


Mer/y, Worshipful sir, the 
whipping of a girl, 

And her old father howling from 
the prison. 

Endicott (to Ms halberdiers). Go 
on, 

Chrisiison, Antiochiis! Antio- 
chus! 

O thou that slayest the Maccabees! 
The Lord 

Shall smite thee with incurable 
disease, 

And no man shall endure to carry 
thee! 

Merry, Peace, old blasphemer! 

Chrlstmm, I both 

feel and see 

The presence and the waft of death 
go forth 

Against thee, and already thou dost 
look 

Like one that dead! 

Merry ( painllny'). And there is 
your own son, 

Worshij;)fuLsir, abetting thesedition. 

Endicoll, Arrest him. Do not 
spare him. 

Merry (aside). His own child! 

Untre is sonui special providence 
takes care 

That none shall be too happy in 
tins world! 

1 lis cavn first-born! 

Endlt all, i ) A].JsaIom, my son! 

( Exeunt; the (Iov ernor, mJh Ms 

halberdiers^ aseending the steps 

of Ms house,) 


Scene III.. Ihe Gmmrmds pri¬ 

vate room. Papers upon the 
table. Knhicotp and Brli.- 
INIHIAM. 

Endkoit, There is a ship from 
Phigland Ims come in, 
Bringing (.lespatches and much 
news from home. 
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His Majesty was at the Abbey 
crowned ; 

And when the coronation was com¬ 
plete 

There passed a mighty tempest 
o’er the city, 

Portentous with great thunderings 
and lightnings. 

Bellingham, After his father’s, 
if I well remember, 

There was an earthquake, that 
foreboded evil. 

Endicott, Ten of the Regicides 
have been put to death ! 

The bodies of Cromwell, I reton, 
and Bradshaw 

Have been dragged from their 
graves, and publicly 

Hanged in their shrouds at Tyburn. 

Bellingham, Horrible I 

Endicotf, Thus the old tyranny 
revives again! 

Its arm is long enough to reach us 
here, 

As you will see. For, more in¬ 
sulting still 

Than flaunting in our faces dead 
men’s shrouds, 

Here is the King’s Mandamus, 
taking from us, . 

From this day forth, all power to 
punish Quakers. 

Bellmgham, That takes from us 
all power; we are but puppets, 

And can no longer execute our 
laws. 

Endicott, His Majesty begins 
with pleasant words, 

‘ Trusty and well-beloved, we greet 
you well ’; 

Then with a ruthless hand he strips 
from me 

All that which n\akes me what I 
am; as if 

From some old general in tlie field, 
grown gray 

In service, scarred with many 
wounds, 


Just at the hour of victory, he 
should strip 

His badge of office and his well- 
gained honours, 

And thrust him back into the ranks 
again. 

(Opens the Mandamus^ and hands 
it to Bellingham ; and^ while 
he is readings ICndicott walks 
up and down the room,) 

Here read it for yourself; you see 
his words 

Are pleasant words—considerate— 
not reproachful— 

Nothing could be more gentle—or 
more royal; 

But then the meaning underneath 
the words, 

Mark that. He says all people 
known as Ouakers 

Among us, now condemned to 
suffer death 

Or any corporal punishment what¬ 
ever, 

Wlio are imprisoned, or may be 
obnoxious 

To the like condemnation, shall be 
sent 

Forthwith to England, to be dealt 
with there 

In such wise tis shall be agreeable 

Unto the luigiish law and their 
demerits. 

Is it not so ? 

Heiiinj^ham {retur?nng the pm- 
per). Ay, so the paper says. 

Endieott, It means we shall no 
longer rule the Provima*; 

It nusinsfarewell lolaw and liberty. 

Authority, respect for Magis¬ 
trates, 

The peace and welflire of die 
Commonwealth. 

If all the knaves upon tins con¬ 
tinent 

Can make appeal to Englmul, and 
so thwart 
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The ends of truth and justice by 
delay, 

Our power is gone for ever. We 
are nothing 

But ciphers, valueless save when 
we follow 

Some unit; and our unit is the 
King! 

’Tis he that gives us value. 

Bellingham. I confess 

Such seems to be the meaning of 
this paper. 

But being the King’s Mandamus, 
signed and sealed, 

We must obey, or we are in rebel¬ 
lion. 

Endicoit. I tell you, Richard 
Bellingham,—I tell you, 

That this is the beginning of a 
struggle 

Of which no mortal can foresee the 
end. 

I shall not live to fight the battle 
for you, 

I am a man disgraced in every 
way; 

This order takes from me my self- 
respect 

And the respect of others. Tis my 
doom, 

Yes, my death-warrant, but must 
be obeyed ! 

Take it, and see that it is exe¬ 
cuted 

So far as this, that all be set at 
large; 

But see that none of them be sent 
to Plngland 

To bear false witness, and to spread 
reports 

That might be prejudicial to our¬ 
selves. \Exit BKLLINCiHAM. 

There’s a dull pain keeps knock¬ 
ing at my heart, 

Dolefully saying, ‘ Set thy house in 
order, 

For thou shalt surely die, and shalt 
not live I ’ 


For me the shadow on the dial- 
plate 

Goeth not back, but on into the 
dark! \Exit 


Scene IV.— The street. A crowds 
reading a placard on the door of 
the Meeting-house. NICHOLAS 
Upsall among them. Enter 
John Norton. 

Norton. What is this gathering 
here ? 

UpsalL One William Brand, 

An old man like ourselves, and 
weak in body, 

Has been so cruelly tortured in his 
prison, 

The people are excited, and they 
threaten 

To tear the prison down. 

Norton. What has been done ? 
Upsall. H e has been put in irons, 
with his neck 

And heels tied close together, and 
so left 

From five in the morning until nine 
at night. 

Norton. What more was done ? 
Upsall. He has 

been kept five days 

In prison without food, and cruelly 
beaten, 

So that his limbs were cold, his 
senses stopped. 

Norton. What more ? 

Upsall. And is this 

not enough ? 

Norton. Now hear me. 

This William Brand of yours has 
tried to beat 

Our Gospel Ordinances black and 
blue; 

And, if he has been beaten in like 
manner, 

It is but justice, and I will appear 

I n his behalf that did so. I suppose 

That he refused to work* 
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l/palL He was too weak. 

How could an old man work, when 
he was starving ? 

Norton, And what is this pla¬ 
card ? 

UpsalL The Magistrates, 

To appease the people and prevent 
a tumult, 

Haveputupthese placards through¬ 
out the town, 

Declaring that the jailer shall be 
dealt with 

Impartially and sternly by the 
Court. 

Norton {tearing doimi the pla¬ 
card), Down with this weak 
and cowardly concession, 

This dag of truce with Satan and 
with Sin I 

I fling it in his face! I trample it 
Under my feet ? It is his cunning 
craft, 

The masterpiece of his diplomacy, 
To cry and plead for boundless 
toleration. 

But toleration is the first-born child 
Of all abominations and deceits. 
There is no room in Chrisfs trium¬ 
phant army 

For tolerationists. And if an Angel 
Preach any other gospel unto you 
Than that ye have received, Cod's 
malediction 

Descend upon him ! I.et hini be 
accursed! '{Exit, 

UpsalL Now, go thy ways, John 
Norton ! go thy ways, 

Thou Orthodox Evangelist, as men 
call thee I 

But even now there cometh out of 
Plngland, 

Like an o'ertaking and accusing 
conscience, 

An outraged man, to call thee to 
account 

For the unrighteous murder of his 
son! \lixitr 


Scene V. —The Wilderness, 
Enter Edith. 

Edith, How beautiful are these 
autumnal woods! 

The wilderness doth blossom like 
the rose, 

And change into a garden of the 
Lord ! 

How silent everywhere! Alone 
and lost 

Here in the forest, there comes 
over me 

An inward awfulness. I recall the 
words 

Of the Apostle Paul: ‘ In joiirney- 
ings often, 

Often in perils in the wilderness, 

In weariness, in painful ness, in 
watchings. 

In hunger and thirst, in cold and 
nakedness; ’ 

And I forget my weariness and pain, 

My watchings, and my hunger and 
my thirst. 

The Lord hath said that he will 
seek his flock 

In cloudy and dark days, and they 
shall dwell 

Securely in the wilderness, and 
sleep 

Safe in thewwds! Whichever way 
I turn, 

I come back with my face towards 
the town. 

Dimly I see it, ancitiie sea beyond jt. 

O cruel town ! 1 know what waits 
me there, 

And yet I must go back ; for en^er 
louder 

I hear the inward calling of tlie 
Spirit, 

And must obey the voice. O woods, 
that wear 

^^our golden crown of martyrdom, 
bloodstained, 

From you 1 learn a lesson of sub¬ 
mission, 
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And am obedient even unto death, 

If God so wills it. 

John Endicott {tvithin)* Edith ! 
Edith \ Edith! 

{He enters,) 

It is in vain 11 call, she answers not! 

I follow, but I find no trace of her! 

Blood! blood! The leaves above me 
and around me 

Are red with blood 1 The pathways 
of the forest, 

The clouds that canopy the setting 
sun, 

And even the little river in the 
meadows, 

Are stained with it! Where’er I 
* look, I see it! 

Away, thou horrible vision 1 Leave 
me 1 leave me ! 


Alas! yon winding stream, that 
gropes its way 

Through mist and shadow, doubling 
on itself, 

At length will find, by the unerring 
law 

Of nature, what it seeks. O soul of 
man, 

Groping through mist and shadow, 
and recoiling 

Back on thyself, are, too, thy devious 
ways 

Subject to law? and when thou 
seemest to wander 

The farthest from thy goal, art thou 
still drawing 

Nearer and nearer to it, till at length 

Thou findest, like the river, what 
thou seekest ? 


ACT 

Scene I, —Dixy break* Street in 

front of U PS ALL’S house. A tight 
in the wmdtm. Enter JOHN 
ICNDICOTr. 

John Endicott. 0 silent, sombre, 
and deserted streets, 

To me ye ’re peopled with a sad 
procession, 

And echo only to the voice of sor¬ 
row ! 

O houses full of peacefulness and 
sleep, 

Far better were it to awake no more 

Than wake to look upon such scenes 
again! 

There is a light in Master Upsall’s 
window. 

The good man is already risen, for 
sleep 

Deserts the aaiches of the old, 
{Knocks at Upsall’h door.) 

Upsatt {at the nmdow). Who’s 
there } 


V. 

John Endicott. Am I so changed 
you do not know my voice ? 

Upsatt. I know you. Have you 
heard what things have hap¬ 
pened ? 

John Endicott. I have heard 
nothing, 

Upsatt. Stay; I will come down. 

John Endicott. I am afraid some 
dreadful news awaits me! 

I tlo not dare to ask, yet am im¬ 
patient 

To know the worst. O, I am very 
weary 

With waiting and with watching 
and pursuing 1 

{Enter Upsall.) 

Upsatt. Thank (}od, you have 
come back ! 1 ’ve much to tell 
you. 

Where have you been ? 

John Endicott. You know that 
I was seized, 
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led, and released again. You 
know that Edith 
ter her scourging in three townsj 
was banished 

:o the wilderness, into the land 
at is not sown; and there I 
followed her, 

t found her not. Where is she ? 
Z/psalL She is here. 

Tohn Endicott, O, do not speak 
that word, for it means death I 
IJpsalL No, it means life. She 
sleeps in yonder chamber. 

!ten to me. When news of Led- 
dra’s death 

ached England, Edward Bur¬ 
roughs, having boldly 
>t access to the presence of the 
King, 

Id him there was a vein of inno¬ 
cent blood 

>ened in his dominions here, which 
threatened 

overrun them all. The King 
replied, 

ut 1 will stop that vein ! ’ and he 
forthwith 

at his Mandamus to our Magis¬ 
trates, 

lat they proceed no further in 
this business. 

all are pardoned, and all set at 
large. 

^ohn Endicott, Thank Clod ! 

This is a victory for truth ! 

L r th ought s are free. They can not 
be §hut up 

prison walls, nor put to death on 
scaffolds! 

UpsalL Come in ; the morning 
air blows sharp and cold 
trough the damp streets. 
ftdm EndicotL 11 is the dawn 
of day 

lat chases the old darkness from 
our sky, 

id fills the land with liberty and 
light. [Exiuni, 


Scene parlour of ike 

Three Mariners, Enter Kemp- 
THORN. 

Kempthorn* A dull life this,—a 
dull life anyway! 

Ready for sea; the cargo all 
aboard, 

Cleared for Barbadoes, and a fair 
wind blowing 

From nor’-noF-west; and I, an idle 
lubber, 

Laid neck and heels by that con¬ 
founded bond I 

I said to Ralph, says I, ‘What^s 
to be done ? ’ 

Says he : * Just slip your hawser in 
the night; 

Sheer off, and pay it with the top¬ 
sail, Simon.’ 

But that won’t do; because, you see, 
the owners 

Somehow or other are mixed up 
wdth it 

Here are King Charles’s Twelve 
Good Rules, that Cole 

Thinks as important as the Rule of 
Three. {Remist) 

^ Make no comparisons ; make no 
long meals.’ 

Those arc good rules and golden 
for a landlord 

To hang in his best parlour, framed 
and glazed! 

* Maintain no ill opinions ; urge no 
healths.’ 

I drink the King’s, whatever he 
may say, 

And,£is to ill opinions, that depends* 

Now of Ralpli Goldsmith I ’ve a 
good opinion, 

And of the bilboes I Ve an ill 
opinion; 

And both of these opinions I ’ll 
maintain 

As long as there *sa shot left in the 
locker. 

(Knkr Rl war d Biiiter with 
an ear-immpet) 
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Butter. Good morning, Captain 
Kempthorn. 

Kempthorn. Sir, to you. 

You’ve the advantage of me. I 
don’t know you. 

What may I call your name ? 

Butter. That’s not your name ? 

Kempthorn. Yes, that’s my name. 
What’s yours ? 

Butter. My name is Butter. 

I am the treasurer of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Kempthorn. Will you be seated ? 

Butter. What 

say ? Who’s conceited ? 

Kempthorn. Will you sit down ? 

Butter. O, thank you, 

Kempthorn. Spread 

yourself 

Upon this chair, sweet Butter. 

Butter {sitting down). A fine 
morning. 

Kempthorn. Nothing’s the matter 
with it that I know of. 

I have seen better, and I have seen 
worse. 

The wind’s nor’-west. That’s fiiir 
for them that sail. 

Butter. You need not speak so 
loud; I understand you. 

You sail to-day. 

Kempthorn. No, I don’t sail to¬ 
day. 

So, be^it fair or foul, it matters not. 

Say, will you smoke ? There’s choice 
tobacco here. 

Butter. No, thank you. It’s 
against the law to smoke. 

Kempthorn, Then, will you drink ? 
There’s good ale at this inn. 

Butter. No, thank you. It’s 
against the law to drink. 

Kempthorn. Well, almost every¬ 
thing ’s against the law 

In this good town. Give a wide 
berth to one thing, 

You ’re sure to fetch up soon on 
something else. 


Butter. And so you sail to-day 
for dear Old England. 

I am not one of those who think a 
sup 

Of this New England air is better 
worth 

Than a whole draught of our Old 
England’s ale. 

Kempthorn. Nor I. Give me 
the ale and keep the air. 

But, as I said, I do not sail to-day. 

Butter. Ah yes; you sail to-day. 

Kempthorn. I’m under bonds 

To take some Quakers back to the 
Barbadoes; 

And one of them is banished, and 
another 

Is sentenced to be hanged. 

Butter. No, all are pardoned, 

All are set free, by order of the 
Court; 

But some of them would fain return 
to England, 

You must not take them. Upon that 
condition 

Your bond is cancelled. 

Kempthorn. Ah, the wind has 
shifted 1 

1 pray you, do you speak officially ? 

Butter. I always speak officially. 
To prove it. 

Here is the bond. 

(Bisingj and giving a paper.) 

Kempthorn. And here’s my hand 
upon it. 

And, look you, when I say I ’ll do a 
thing 

The thing is done. Am 1 now free 
to go? 

Butter. What say ? 

Kempthorn. I say, confound 
the tedious man 

With his strange speaking-trumpet! 
Can I go ? 

Butter. You’re free to go, by order 
of the Court 

Your servant, sir. \Exit 





Kemj)thorn (shouting from the 
window). Swallow, ahoy! 
Hallo! 

If ever a man was happy to leave 
Boston, 

That man is Simon Kempthorn 
of the Swallow ! 

(Re-enter Butier.) 

Butter, Pray, did you call ? 

Kemfthorn, Call? Yes, i 

hailed the Swallow. 

Butter, That’s not my name. 
My name is Edward Butter. 

You need not speak so loud. 

Kemfthorn [shaking hands). 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Butter, Your servant, sir. 

Kemf thorn. And yours a 

thousand times! \Exeunt. 


Scene III— Governor Enoi« 
COTT’S private room. An open 
window. l^lNDlCOT'r seated in 
an arm-chah\ Beelinghaivi 
standing near, 

Endieott, O lost, O loved! wilt 
thou return no more ? 

O loved and lost, and loved the more 
when lost I 

How many men are dragged into 
their graves 

By their rebellious children! 1 now 
feel 

The agony of a father’s breaking 
heart 

In David’s cry, ‘O Absalom, my 
son! * 

Bellingham, Can you not turn 
your thoughts a little while 

To public matters ? There are papers 
here 

That need attention. 

Endieott, Trouble me no more ! 

My business now is with another 
world. 


Ah, Richard Bellingham 1 i greatly 
fear 

That in my righteous '/-eal I have 
been led 

To doing many things wliich leit 
undone 

My mind would now be easier. Did 
I dream it, 

Or has some person told me, that 
John Norton 

Is dead ? 

Bellingham. You have not 
dreamed it. He is dead, 

And gone to his reward. It was no 
dream. 

Endieott, Then it was very sud¬ 
den ; for I saw him 

Standing where you now stand not 
long ago. 

Bellingham, his own fireside, 
in the afternoon 

A faintness and a giddiness came 
o’er him ; 

And, leaning on the chimney-piece, 
he cried, 

‘ The hand of God is on me! ’ and 
fell dead. 

Endieott, And did not some one 
say, or have I <ireamed it, 

I’liat Humphrey Atherton is <iead ; 

Inilingham. Alas ! 

He is gmie, and by a death as 
sudden, 

Returning home one co’c;ning, iit the 

place 

Y'hcre usually the t Hiakers have 
been scourgial, 

His horse took fright, and threw 
him to the grmmd, 

Sothat his brains were <ia shed about 
the street* 

Endieott, 1 am not superstitious, 
Bellingham, 

And yet I tremble lest it may have 
been 

A judgment on him* 

Bellingham, So the people 
think. 
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They say his horse saw standing* in 
the way 

The ghost of William Leddra, and 
was frightened. 

And furthermore, brave Richard 
Davenport, 

The captain of the Castle, in the 
storm 

Has been struck dead by lightning. | 

EndicotL Speak ! 

no more, ! 

For as I listen to your voice it seems | 
As if the Seven Thunders uttered i 
their voices 

And the dead bodies lay about the ' 
streets 

Of the disconsolate city ! Belling- 
^ ham, 

I did not put those wretched men 
to death, 

I did but guard the passage with 
the sword 

Pointed towards them, and they , 
rushed upon it 1 I 

Yet now I would that 1 had taken 
no part i 

I n all that bloody work. ! 

IhlHngham, The guilt of it j 
lie on their heads, not ours. 

Endkott Are all set free ? 

Bellingham. All are at large. 

Endkott, And none have 

been sent back 

To England to malign us with the 
King ? 

BelUnghamiXXx^ shiptliat brought 
them sails this very hour, 

But carries no one back. 

(A dislant omnon.) 

Endkott, What is that gun ? 

Belljngham, Her parting signal. 
Through the window there, 
Look, you can see her sails, above 
the roofs, 

Dropping below the Castle, outward 
bound. 


Endkott, O white, white, white I 
Would that my soul had wings 

As spotless as those shining sails to 
fly with! 

Now lay this cushion straight. I 
thank you. Hark! 

I thought I heard the hall door 
open and shut I 

I thought I heard the footsteps of 
my boy! 

Bellingham. It was the wind. 

^ There’s no one in the passage. 
Endkott, O Absalom, my son ! 
1 feel the world 

Sinking beneath me, sinking, sink¬ 
ing, sinking! 

Death knocks ! 1 go to meet him! 
Welcome, Death! 

(Bises, and sinks back dead; his 
head falling aside upon his 
skoulderl) 

Bellingham, O ghastly sight I 
Like one who has been hanged! 

Endicott! Endicott I lie makes 
no answer! 

[Raises Endicott’s head) 

He breathes no more I Plow bright 
this signet-ring 

(flitters upon his hand, where he 
has worn it 

Through such long years of trouble, 
as if Death 

Had given him this memento of 
affection, 

And whispered in his ear, ‘Re¬ 
member me! ’ 

How placid and how ciuiet is his 
face, 

Now that the struggle and the strife 
are ended! 

Only the acrid spirit of the times 

Corroded this true steel. O, rest 
in peace, 

Courageous heart I P'or ever rest in 
peace! 





II. GILES COREY OF THE SALEM FARMS. 


DRAMATIS 

Giles Corey 
John Hathorne. 

‘Cotton Mather. 

lONATHAN WALCOT . 
‘Richard Gardner . 

|OHN Gloyd 

MARTHA .... 

Tituba. 

Mary Walcot . 


PERSON^:, 

. Farmer. 

. Magisirak. 

. . Miniskr of ihe Cespci. 

. A ymtih. 

. Se'ak'apiain. 

, Corefs. hired man. 

, . Wife of Giks Corey. 

. , Afi Indian woman. 

. . One of ihe Affiicied. 


The Scene is in Salem in the year 1692 . 


PROLOGUE. 

Delusions of the days that once 
have been, 

Witchcraft and wonders of the 
world unseen, 

Phantoms of air, and necromantic 
arts 

That crashed the weak and awed 
the stoutest hearts,-— 

These are our theme to-night; and 
vaguely here, 

Through the dim mists that crowd 
the atmosphere. 

We draw the outlines of weird 
figures cast 

In shadow on the background of 
the Past. 

Wlio would believe that in the 
quiet town 

Of Salem, and amid the woods that 
crown 

The neighbouring hillsides, and 
' the sunny forms 

That fold it safe in their paternal 
arms,— 

Who would believe that in those 
peaceful streets, 

Where the great elms shut out the 
summer heats, 

Where quiet reigns, and breathes 
through brain and breast 


The benediction of unliroken rcRa, 

Who would bel ieve such deed s coi ild 
find a place 

As these whose tragic history vc 
retrace ? 

’T'wa.s but a village tlien: the 
goodman ])loughed 

His ample acres under sun orcloiid: 

The gondwife at her diHirslep sat 
and .spun, 

And gossiped witli her neighbours 
in the sun ; 

llie only men irf dignity am! stale 

Were then the Minister and the 
Magistrate, 

Who ruled their little realm witli 
iron rod, 

Less in the love than in the fear of 
(lod; 

i\nd who believed devoutly in the 
Powers 

Of Darkness, working in this world 
of ours, 

In spells of Witchcnift,i«canlalions 
dread, 

And siirouded apparitions of tlm 
dead. 

Upon the simple folk ‘with lire 
and flame/ 

Saith the old Chronicle, ‘the Devil 
came; 
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Scattering his tirebrands and his 
poisonous darts, 

To set on dre of Hell all tongues and 
hearts! 

And ’tis no wonder; for, with all his 
host, 

There most he rages where he 
hateth most, 

And is most hated; so on us he brings 

All these stupendous and porten¬ 
tous things! 

Something of this our scene to¬ 
night will show; 


And ye who listen to the Tale of 
Woe, 

Be not too swift in casting the first 
stone, 

Nor think New England bears the 
^ guilt alone. 

This sudden burst of wickedness 
and crime 

Was but the common madness of 
the time, 

When in all lands, that lie within 
the sound 

Of Sabbath bells, a Witch was 
burned or drowned. 


Ac: 

Scene I. —27^^ muk/s //mr Sa/tm 
Village. Enter Tituba, with a 
huket cf Aerds, 

Tituba* Here’s inonk’s-liood, 
that breeds fever in the 
blood; 

And deadly nightshade, that makes 
men sec ghosts; 

And henbane, that will shake them 
^ with convulsions; 

And meadow-saffron and black 
heiiebore, 

That rack the nerves, and puff the 
skin with dropsy ; 

And bitter-sweet, and brioiiy, and 
eye-brigbt, 

That cause eruptions, nosebleed, 
rheumatisms; 

i know them, and the places w'here 
they hide 

111 field and meadow; and I know 
their secrets, 

And gather them because they give 
me power 

Over all men and women. Armed 
with these, 

I, Tituba, an Indian and a slave, 

Am stronger than the captain with 
his sword, 

Am richer than the merchant with 
his money, 


’ L 

Am wiser than the scholar with his 
books, 

Mightier than Ministersand Magis¬ 
trates, 

With all the fear and reverence that 
attend them ! 

For i can fill their bones with aches 
and pains, 

Can make them cough with asthma, 
shake with palsy, 

Can make their daughters see and 
talk with ghosts ; 

Orfall into delirium'and convulsions. 

I have the Evil Eye, the Evil Hand; 

A touch from me, and they are 
weak with pain; 

A look from me, and they consume 
and die. 

The death of cattle and the blight 
of corn, 

The shipwreck, the tornado, and 
the fire,— 

These are my doings, and they know 
it not* 

Thus I work vengeance on mine 
enemies, 

Who, while they call me slave, are 
slaves to me! 

{Exit Tituba. Enter Mather, 
bmiid and spurred, with a 
riding^tijJdp in his /m/sd») 
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Mather. Methinks that I have 
come by paths unknown 

Into the land and atmosphere of 
Witches; 

For, meditating as I journeyed on, 

Lo ! 1 have lost my way ! If I re¬ 
member 

Rightly, it is Scribonius the learned 

That tells the story of a man who, 
praying 

For one that was possessed by Evil 
Spirits, 

Was struck by Evil Spirits in theface; 

I, journeying to circumvent the 
Witches, 

Surely by Witches have been led 
astray. 

I am persuaded there are few affairs 

In which the Devil doth not inter¬ 
fere. 

We cannot undertake a journey even, 

But Satan will be there to meddle 
with it 

By hindering or by furthering, 11 e 
hath led me 

IntothisthicketjStruckme in theface 

With branches of the trees, and so 
entangled 

The fetlocks of my horse with vines 
and brambles, 

7"hat 1 must needs dismount, and 
search on foot 

For the lost pathway leading to the 
village. 

{Re-enter TlTUliA.) 

What shape is this ? What mon¬ 
strous apparition, 

Exceeding fierce, that none may 
pass that way ? 

Tell me, good woman, if you are a 
woman™ - 

Tituba. I am a woman, but 1 am 
not good. 

1 am a Witch 1 

Mather. ' Then tell me, Witch 
and woman, 

For you must know the pathways 
through this wood, 


Where lieth Salem Milage I 

Titiiba, Reverend sir, 

The village is near by. I’m going 
there 

With these few herbs. 1 *11 lead you. 
Follow me. 

Mather. First say, who are you f 
I am loath to follow 

A stranger in this wilderness, for fear 

Of being misled, and left in some 
morass. 

Who are you ? 

Titiiba. I am Tituba the Witch, 

Wife of John Indian, 

Mather. You are Tituba ? 

I know you then. You have re¬ 
nounced the Devil, 

And have become a penitent con¬ 
fessor. 

The Lord be praised ! Go on, I ’ll 
follow you. 

Wait only till I fetch my horse, that 
stands 

Tethered among the trees, not far 
from here. 

Tituba. Let me get up behind 
you, reverend sir. 

Mather. The Lore! forbid ! What 
would the people think, 

If they should sec the Reverend 
Cotton Mather 

Ride into Salem with a Witch be¬ 
hind him ? 

The Lord forl>id! 

Tituba. I do not need a horse ; 

I can ride through the air upon a 
stick; 

Above the tree-tops and above the 
houses, 

And no one see me, no one over¬ 
take me! 

Scene IL-—/f room at Justice 
Hathorne’s* a clock in the 
corner. Enter Hathorne and 
Mather. 

Hathorne. You are welcome, reve¬ 
rend sir, thrice welcome here 





Beneath my humble roof, 

Mather, I thank your Worship. 

Hathorm, Pray you be seated. 
You must be fatigued 

With your long ride through unfre¬ 
quented woods, 

( 77iey sit down*) 

Mather* You know the purport 
of my visit here,- - 

To be advised by you, and counsel 
with you, 

And with the Reverend Clergy of 
the village, 

Touching these witchcrafts that so 
much afflict you; 

And see with mine own eyes the 
wonders told 

Of spectres and the shadows of the 
dead, 

That come back from their graves 
to speak with men. 

Hatlwrne* Some men there are, 
I have known such, who think 

That the two worlds—the seen and 
the unseen, 

The world of matter and the world 
of spirit-- 

Are like the hemispheres upon our 
maps, 

And touch each otheronly atapoint 

But these two worlds are not di¬ 
vided thus, 

Save for the purposes of common 
speech. 

They form one globe, in which the 
parted seas 

All flow together and are inter¬ 
mingled, 

While the great continents remain 
distinct. 

Mather* I doubt it not. The 
spiritual world 

Lies all about us, and its avenues 

Are open to the unseen feet of phan¬ 
toms 

That come and go, and we perceive 
them not 


Save by their influence, or when at 
times 

A most mysterious Providence per¬ 
mits them 

To manifest themselves to mortal 
eyes. 

Hat home. You, who are always 
welcome here among us, 

Are doubly welcome now. We 
need your wisdom, 

Your learning in these things, to be 
our guide. 

The Devil hath come down in wrath 
upon us, 

And ravages the land with all his 
hosts. 

Mather, The Unclean Spirit 
said, ‘ My name is Legion! * 
Multitudes in the Valley of De¬ 
struction ! 

But when our fervent, well-directed 
prayers, 

Which are the great artillery of 
Heaven, 

Are brought into the field, I see 
them scattered 

And driven like Autumn leaves be¬ 
fore the wind. 

Hat home. You, as a Minister of 
God, can meet them 
With spiritual weapons ; but, alas! 
I , as a M agistrate, must combat them 
With weapons from the armoury of 
the flesh. 

^father. These wonders of the 
world invisible,^— 

These spectral shapes that haunt 
our habitations,— 

The multiplied and manifold afflic¬ 
tions 

With which the aged and the dying 
saints 

Have their death prefaced and their 
age imbittered,— 

Are but prophetic trumpets that 
proclaim 

The Second Coming of our Lord on 
earth. 
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The evening wolves will be much 
more abroad 

When we are near the evening of 
the world* 

Hathorm, When you shall see, 
as I have hourly seen, 

The sorceries and the witchcrafts 
that torment us, 

See children tortured by invisible 
spirits, 

And wasted and consumed by 
powers unseen, 

You will confess the half has not 
been told you. 

Mather, It must be so* The 
death-pangs of the Devil 

Will make him more a Devil than 
before, 

And Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace will 
be heated 

Seven times more hot before its 
putting out. 

Hathome, Advise me, reverend 
sir. I look to you 

For counsel and for guidance in 
this matter. 

What further shall we do ? 

Mather, Remember this, 

That as a sparrow falls not to the 
ground 

Without the will of God, so not a 
Devil 

Can come down from the air with¬ 
out his leave. 

We must inquire. 

Hat home. Dear sir, we have 

inquired; 

Sifted the matter thoroughly, 
through and through, 

And then resifted it. 

Mather, If God permits 

These Evil Spirits from the unseen 
regions 

To visit us with surprising infor¬ 
mations, 

We must inquire what cause there 
is for this, 

But not receive the testimony borne 


By spectres as conclusive proof of 
guilt 

In the accused. 

Hat home. Upon such evidence 

We do not rest our case. The ways 
are many 

In which the guilty do betray them¬ 
selves. 

Mather, Be careful. Carry the 
knife with such exactness, 

That on one side no innocent blood 
be shed 

By too excessive zeal, and, on the 
other, 

No shelter given to any work of 
darkness. 

Hathorne, For one, I do not 
fear excess of zeal. 

What do we gain by parleying with 
the Devil? 

You reason, but you hesitate to act! 

Ah, reverend sir! believe me, in 
such cases 

The only safety is in acting promptly. 

’Tis not the part of wisdom to delay 

In things where not to do is still to do 

A deed more fatal than the deed 
we shrink from. 

You are a man of books and medi¬ 
tation, 

But I am one who acts, 

Mather, God give us wisdom 

In the directing of this thorny 
business, 

And guide us, lest New England 
should become 

Of an unsavoury and sulphurous 
odour 

In the opinion of the world abroad I 
(The dock strikes,) 

I never hear the striking of a clock 

Without a warning and an ad¬ 
monition 

That time is^ on the wing, and we 
must quicken 

Our tardy pace in journeying 
Heavenwiird, 
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As Israel did in journeying 
Canaanward! 

( 77ief W£’.) 

Hatliornc. Then let us make 
all haste; and I will show you 

In what disguises and what fearful 
shapes 

The Unclean Spirits haunt this 
neighbourhood, 

And you will pardon my excess of 
zeal. 

Mather. Ah, poor New England! 
He who hurricanoed 

The house of Job is making now on 
thee 

One last assault, more deadly and 
more snarled 

With unintelligible circumstances 

Than any thou hast hitherto en- 
countered! {Exeunt. 


SCKNK IH .—A rmmi />/ Walcot’s 
home. Marv Walcot seaiM 
in an arm-chair. Tituha with 
a mirror. 

Mary. Tell nui another story, 
'fituba,. 

A drowsitK'ss is stealing over me 

Which is not sle<^p; for, though I 
close mine eyes, 

I am awake, and in another world. 

Dim faces of the dead and of the 
absent 

Come floating up before me,. 

floating, fading, 

And disappearing. 

lituha* I.ook into this glass. 

Wlial see you ? 

Mary. Nothing but a golden 

vapour, 

Yes, something more. An ishincl, 
with the sea 

Breaking all round it, like a bloom¬ 
ing hedge. 

What land is this ? 


Tituba. It is San Salvador, 
Where Tituba was born. What 
see you now ? 

Mary. A man all black and fierce. 
Tituba. That is my father. 

He was an Obi man, and taught me 
magic, 

Taught me the use of herbs and 
images. 

What is he doing? 

Mary. Holding in his hand 

A waxen figure. He is melting it 
Slowly before a fire. 

Tituba. And now what see you ? 
Mary. A woman lying on a bed 
of leaves, 

Wasted and worn away. Ah, she 
is dying! 

Tituba. That is the way the Obi 
men destroy 

The people they dislike! That is 
the way 

Some one is wasting and consum¬ 
ing you. 

Mary. You terrify me, Tituba! 
O, save me 

From those who make me pine and 
waste away 1 

Who arc they ? Tell me. 

Tituba. That i do not know, 
Hut you will see them. They will 
come to you. 

Mary. No, do not let them come! 

J cannot bear it! 

i am too weak to bear it! I am 
dying. 

{Falls into a trancei) 

Tituba. Hark! there is some 
one coming! 

Uinter Hathornb, Mather, and 
Walcot.) 

Walcot. There she lies, 

Wasted and worn by devilish in¬ 
cantations ! 

O my poor sister I 
Mather. Is she always thus ? 
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<Btfe0 Cox^p of ^afom jam® 


Wakot. Nay, she is sometimes 
tortured by convulsions. 

Mather. Poor child ! Plow thin 
she is ! How wan and wasted ! 

HatJiorne, Observe her. She 
is troubled in her sleep. 

Mather. Some fearful vision 
haunts her. 

Hathorne. You now see 

With your own eyes, and touch 
with your own hands, 

The mysteries of this Witchcraft. 

Mather. One would need 

The hands of Briareus and the eyes 
of Argus 

To see and touch them all 

Hathorne, You now have entered 
The realm of ghosts and phantoms 
—the vast realm 

Of the unknown and the invisible, 
Through whose wide-open gates 
there blows a wind 
From the dark valley of the shadow 
of Death, 

That freezes us with horror. 

Afary (startinif). Take her hence! 
Take her away from me. I see her 
there! 

She’s coming to torment me! 

Wakot {taking her hand), O 
my sister! 

What frightens you ? She neither 
hears nor sees me. 

She’s in a trance. 

Mary, Do you not see her 
there? 

Titnha, My child, who is it ? 

Mary. Ah, I do not know. 

I cannot see her face. 

Tituba. Plow is she clad ? 

Mary. She wears a crimson 
bodice. In her hand 
She holds an image, and is pinch¬ 
ing it 

Between her fingers. Ah, she 
tortures me I 

1 see her face now. It is Hood* 
wife Bishop! 


Why does she torture me ? 1 uevtF 
harmed her! 

And now she strikes me with 
iron rod 1 

O, I am beaten ! 

Alather, This is wonderful I 

I can see nothing I Is this appari¬ 
tion 

Visibly there, and yet we cannot 
see it ? 

Hathorne. It is. The spectre is 
invisible 

Unto our grosser senses, but she 
sees it. 

Mary. Look ! look ! there is an¬ 
other clad in gray! 

She holds a spindle in her hand 
and threatens 

To stab me with it! It is Goodwife 
Corey ! 

Keep her away ! Now she is coming 
at me ! 

O mercy ! mercy ! 

Wakot (thrusting with his 
swo7^d). There is nothing 
there! 

Mather (to Hathorne). Do you 
see anything ? 

Hathorne. The laws that 

govern 

The spiritual world prevent our 
seeing 

Things palpable and visible to her 

These spectres are to us as if they 
were not. 

Mark her, she wakes. 

(TiTlJiiA touches her\ mui she 
awakes.) 

Mary. Who are these 

gentlemen ? 

Wakot. They are out friends. 
Dear Mary arc you better ? 

Afary. Weak, very weak, 

(Takmg a spindle from her tap, 
* and hoi ding it up.) 

Plow came this spindle here ? 
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Tituha. You wrenched it from 
the hand of Goodwife Corey 
When she rushed at you. 

Haihorne. Mark that, 

reverend sir! 

Mather* It is most marvellous, 
most inexplicable 1 

Tiiiiba {picking up a hit of gray 
cloth from the floor). And 
here, too is a bit of her gray 
dress, 

That the sword cut away. 

Mather. Beholding this, 

It were indeed by far more credu¬ 
lous 


To be incredulous than to believe. 

None but a Sadducee, who doubts 
of all 

Pertaining to the spiritual world, 

Could doubt such manifest and 
damning proofs I 
Hathorne, Are you convinced ? 
Mather {to Mary). Dear child, 
be comforted! 

Only by prayer and fasting can you 
drive 

These Unclean Spirits from you. 
An old man 

Gives you his blessing. God be 
with you, Mary 1 


ACT IL 


Scene L—Giles Corey’s Farm* 
Morning* Enter Corey with a 
horseshoe and a hammer* 

Corey* The Lord hath prospered 
me. The rising sun 

Shines on my Hundred Acres and 
my woods 

As if he lo\^ed them. On a morn 
like this 

1 can fDrgi^’t; mine enemies, and 
thank God 

For all his goodness unto me and 
mine. 

My orchard groans with russets 
and pearmains; 

My ripening corn shines golden in 
the sun; 

My barns arc crammed with hay, 
my cattle thrive; 

The birds sing blithely on the trees 
around me! 

And blither than the birds my 
heart within me, 

But Satan still goes iif) and down 
the earth ; 

And to protect this house from his 
assaults, 

And keep the powers of darkness 
from my door, 


This horseshoe will I nail upon the 
threshold. 

{Naiis down the horseshoe) 

There, ye night-hags and witches 
that torment 

The neighbourhood, ye shall not 
enter here !— 

What is the matter in the field ?— 
John Gloyd! 

The cattle are all running to the 
woods !“— 

John Gloyd I Where is the man? 

(Enter JOHN Gloyd.) 

Look here ! 

What ails the cattle ? Are they all 
bewitched 

They run like mad. 

Gloyd* They have been 

overlooked. 

Corey* The Evil Plyc is on them 
sure enough. 

Call all the men. Be quick. Go 
after them! 

[Exit Gloyd and enter Martha.) 

Martha* What is amiss ? 

Cony* The cattle 

are bewitched. 

They arc broken loose and making 
for the woods. 
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Martha, Why will you harbour 
such delusions, Giles ? 

Bewitched ? Well, then it was John 
Gloyd bewitched them ; 

I saw him even now take down the 
bars 

And turn them loose ! They Ve 
only frolicsome. 

Corey, The rascal! 

Martha, I was standing 

in the road. 

Talking with Goodwife Proctor, 
and I saw him, 

Corey, With Proctor’s wife? And 
what says Goodwife Proctor ? 

Martha, Sad things indeed ; the 
saddest you can hear 

Of Bridget Bishop. She’s cried 
out upon ! 

Corey, Poor soul! I Ve known 
her forty year or more. 

She was the widow Wasselby; and 
then 

She married Oliver, and Bishop 
next. 

She’s had three husbands. I re¬ 
member well 

My games of shovel-board at 
Bishop’s tavern 

In the old merry days, and she so gay 

With her red paragon bodice and 
her ribbons! 

Ah, Bridget Bishop always was a 
Witch! 

Martha, They’ll little help her 
now,—her caps and ribbons 

And her red paragon bodice, and 
her plumes, 

With which she flaunted in the 
Meeting-house I 

When next she goes there it will 
be for trial. 

Corey, When will that be ? 

Martha, This very day at ten. 

Corey, Then get you ready. We 
will go and see it. 

Come; you shall ride behind me 
on the pillion. 


Martha, Not L You know I do 
not like such things. 

I wonder you should. I do not 
believe 

In Witches nor in Witchcraft. 

Corey, Well, I do. 

There’s a strange fascination in it all 

That draws me on and on, I know 
not why. 

Martha, What do we know of 
spirits good or ill, 

Or of their power to help us or to 
harm us ? 

Corey, Surely what’s in the Bible 
must be true. 

Did not an Evil Spirit come on 
Saul ? 

Did not the Witch of Endor bring 
the ghost 

Of Samuel from his grave? The 
Bible says so. 

Martha, That happened very 
long ago. 

Corey, With God 

There is no long ago. 

Martha. There is with us. 

Corey, And Mary Magdalene 
had seven devils, 

And he who dwelt among the tombs 
a legion! 

Martha, God’s power is infinite. 
I do not doubt it. 

If irr his providence he once per¬ 
mitted 

Such things to be among the Israel¬ 
ites, 

It does not follow he permits them 
now, 

And among us who are not Israel¬ 
ites. 

But we will not dispute about it, 
Giles. 

Go to the village, if you think it 
best, 

And leave me here; I ’ll go about 
my work. lExtt into the house, 

Corey, And I will go and saddle 
the gray mare. 
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The last word always. That is 
woman’s nature. 

I f an old man will marry a young wife 

He must make up his mind to many 
things. 

It’s putting new cloth into an old 
garment, 

When the strain comes, it is the 
old gives way. 

(Goes to the door.) 

O Martha! I forgot to tell you some- I 
thing. 

I Ve had a letter from a friend of 
mine, 

A certain Richard Gardner of 
Nantucket, 

Master and owner of a whaling- 
vessel ; 

lie writes that he is coming down 
to see us. 

I hope you ’ll like him. 

Martim. I will do my best. 

Corey, That’s a good woman. 
Now* I will be gone. 

I’ve not seen Gardner for this 
twenty year; 

But there is sometlnng of the sea 
alioiit him," - 

Something so open,generous, large, 
and strong, 

It makes me love him l>ettcr than 
a brother, |‘A>//. 

(Martha amm to the door.) 

Martha, O these old friends ami 
cronies of my husband, 

These cjiptains from Nantucket 
and tlic Cape, 

That come and turn my house into 
a tavern 

With their carousing! Still there’s 
something frank 

In these seahiring men that makes 
me like them. 

Why, here’s a horseshoe nailed 
upon the doorstep! 

Giles has done this to keep away 
the Witches. 


I hope this Richard Gardner w’ill 
bring with him 

A gale of good sound common- 
sense, to blow 

The fog of these delusions from his 
brain! 

Corey {within). Ho! Martha 1 
Martha 1 

{Enter CoREY.) 

Have you seen my saddle ? 

Martha, I saw it yesterday. 

Corey. Where did you see it ? 

Martha. On a gray mare, that 
somebody was riding 

Along the village road. 

Corey. Who was it ? Tell me. 

Martha, Some one who should 
have stayed at home. 

Corey (restraining himself), I see! 

Don’t vex me, Martha. Tell me 
where it is. 

Martha, 1 ’ve hidden it away. 

Cony. Go fetch it me, 

Martha. (lo fmd it. 

Corey. No, I ’ll ride 

down to the village 

Bare-back ; and when the people 
stare and say, 

‘ (hies Corey, where’s your saddle ? ’ 
1 will answer, 

® A witch has stolen it.’ How shall 
you like that? 

Martha. I shall not like it. 

Corey, Then go fetch tlie 

saddle. {Exit Martha. 

I fan old man will marry a young wife, 

Why then—wliy then—why then:.. 

he must spell Baker ^! 

(Enter Martha with the saddle., 
nddeh she tkro%os down,) 

Martha. There ! There’s the 
saddle. 


1 A local expression for doing anything 
didicult. In the old s|)elling-h(K)ks, Baker 
was the first woni of two Hylfaliles, apd'when 
a cluki came to it he thtmght he had a hard 
task before him. 
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C^rey. Take it up. 

MartJia» I won’t! 

Co7‘ey. Then let it lie there. I ’ll 
ride to the village, 

And say you are a Witch. 

Martha, No, not that, Giles. 

(She takes up the saddle,) 
Corey. Now come with me, and 
saddle the gray mare 
With your own hands; and you shall 
see me ride 

Along the village road as is be¬ 
coming 

Giles Corey of the Salem Farms, 
your husband! [Exeunt. 


Scene 11. —The Green m front of 

the Meeting-house in Salem Vil¬ 
lage. People coming and going, 
Giles Corey. 

Corey, A melancholy end ! Who 
would have thought 

That Bridget Bishop e’er would 
come to this ? 

Accused, convicted, and con¬ 
demned to death 

For Witchcraft 1 And so good a 
woman too! 

A Farmer. Good morrow, neigh¬ 
bour Corey* 

Corey (not hearmg him). Who is 
safe ? 

How do I know but under my own 
roof 

I too may harbour Witches, and 
some Devil 

Be plotting and contriving against 
me? 

Parmer, He does not hear. 
Good morrow, neighbour 
Corey! 

Corey, Good morrow. 

Farmer, Have you seen 

John Proctor lately ? 

Corey, No, I have not. 

Farmer, Then do not 

see him, Corey. 


Corey, Why should I not ? 

Parmer, ^ Because 

he’s angry with you. 

So keep out of his way. Avoid a 
quarrel. 

Corey. Wliy does he seek to fix 
a quan-el on me ? 

Farmer, He says you burned 
his house. 

Corey. ' I burn his house ? 

If he says that, John Proctor is a 
liar! 

The night his house was burned 
I was in bed, 

And I can prove it! W^'hy, we are 
old friends! 

lie could not say that of me. 

Farmer. He did say it. 

I heard him say it. 

i . 'orey. Then he shall unsay it. 

Farmer. He said you did it out 
of spite to liiin 

For taking part against you in lh,e 
quarrel 

^’ou had with your John (.lloyd 

about his wages. 

He says you murdered Goodeli; 
that you trampled 

Upon his body till he breathed no 
more. 

And so beware of him ; that’s my 
advice! [ A’.!*//. 

Cony, By Heaven! this is too 
ranch ! 111 seek him out, 

And make him eat his words, or 
strangki liim. 

I ’ll not be slandered at a time like 
this 

Wlien every word is made an accu¬ 
sation, 

When every whisper kills, and every 
man 

Walks witli, a halter roiincl his neck! 

(Enter Gloyd in haste.) 

\¥hat now ? 

Gloyd, I came to look for you. 
1lie cattle-— 
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Corey. Well, 

What of them? Have you found 
them ? 

G/oyd. They are dead. 

I followed them through the woods, 
across the meadows; 

Then they all leaped into the 
Ipswich River, 

And swam across, but could not 
climb the bank, 

And so were drowned. 

Corey. You are to blame 

for this; 

For you took down the bars, and 
let them loose. 

(7/()yd. That 1 deny. They broke 
the fences down. 

You know they were bewitched, 
Corey. Ah, my poor cattle ! 

The Evil Eye was on them; that 
is true. 

Day of disaster! Most unlucky day! 

Why (lid 1 leave my ploughing and 
my reaping 

To plough and reap this Sodom 
and <;omorrah ? 

O, I could drown myself for sheer 
vexation! [Exit 

< rloyd. H e’s going for his cattle. 
He won't find them. 

By this time they have diifted out 
to sea. 

They will not break his fences any 
more, 

Though they may break his heart. 
And what care I ? [Exii. 


Scene 11 L—Corey’s Kifdtm. A 
iahle with supper. Mar'FHA 
knitting. 

Martha. He’s come at last. I 
Iiear him in the passage. 

Something has gone amiss with him 
to-day; 

I know it by his step, and by the 
sound 

llie door made as he shut it* He 
is angry. 


(Enter COREY with his riding-' 

whip. As he speaks^ he takes off 

his hat and gloves, and throws 

tJmn dow7i violentlyi) 

Corey. I say if Satan ever entered 
man 

He’s in John Proctor. 

Martha. Giles, what is the 
matter ? 

You frighten me. 

Corey. I say if any man 

Can have a devil in him, then that 
man 

Is Proctor,—is John Proctor, and 
no other! 

^ Tart ha. Why, what has he been 
doing ? 

Corey. ICverythiiig! 

What do you think I heard there 
in the village ? 

Martha. I’m sure I cannot guess. 
What did you hear ? 

Corey. He says I burned his 
house! 

Martha. Does he say that ? 

Corey. He says I burned his 
house, 1 was in bed 

And fast asleep that night and 1 
can prove it. 

Martha, If he says that, I think 
the Father of Lies 

Is surely in the man. 

Corey. He does say that, 

And that I did it to wreak vengeance 
on him 

For taking sides against me in the 
quarrel 

I had with that John Gloyd about 
his wages. 

And God knows that 1 never bore 
him malice 

For that, as I have told him twenty 
times! 

Martha. It is John Gloyd has 
stirred him up to this. 

f do not like that Gloyd. I think 
him crafty, 
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Not to be trusted, sullen, and un¬ 
truthful 

Come, have your supper. You are 
tired and hungry. 

Corey, I’m angry, and not hungry. 
Martha, Do eat something. 

You ’ll be the better for it. 

Corey (sitting down), I’m not 
hungry. 

Martha, Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath. 

Corey, It has gone down upon it, 
and will rise 

To-morrow, and go down again 
upon it 

They have trumped up against me 
the old story 

Of causing Goodeirs death by 
trampling on him. 

Martha, 6, that is false. 1 
^ know it to be false. 

Cony, He has been dead these 
fourteen years or more. 

Why can’t they let him rest ? Why 
must they drag him 

Out of Ills grave to give me a bad 
^ name ? 

I did not kill him. In his bed he 
died, 

As most men die, because his hour 
liad come. 

f have wronged no man. Why 
should Proctor say 

Such things about me? J will not 
forgive him 

Till he confesses he lias slandered 
me. 

Then, I Ve more trouble* All my 
cattle gone, 

Martha, They will come back 
again, 

Corey, Not in this world. 

Did I not tell you they were over¬ 
looked ? 

The)/ ran down through the woods, 
into the meadows, 

And tried tti swim the river, and 
were drowned. 


It is a heavy loss. 

Martha, I ’in sorry for it. 

Corey, All my dear oxen dead. 
I loved them, Martha, 

Next to yourself. I liked to lo(»k 
at them, 

And watch the breath come out of 
their wide nostrils, 

And see their patient eyes. Some¬ 
how I thought 

It gave me strength only to look at 
them. 

And how they strained their necks 
against the yoke 

If I but spoke, or touched them 
with the goad! 

They were my friends; and when 
Gloyd came and told me 

'I'hey were all drowned, 1 could 
have drowned myself 

From siieer \‘exation; and 1 .said 
as much 

To Gloyd and others. 

Martha, Do not trust 

John Gloyd 

With anything you woiiki nut lia\’c^ 
repeated. 

Cony, As I came tlirough the 
woods this afternoon, 

Impatient at my Ios.h, and mudi 
perplexed 

With all that 1 had heard there in 
the village, 

I’hc yellow leaves lit up the trees 
about me, 

Like an endianled palace, and I 
wisited 

1 knew enough of magic or <if 
Witchcraft" 

To change them into gold, llwn 
suddenly 

A tree shook down some crimson 
leaves upon me 

Like drops otblood, and in the path 
before me 

Stood Tituba the Indian, the old 
crone, 

Martha, Were you not frightened ? 
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Corey» Noj I do not think 

I know the meaning of that word. 
Why frightened ? 

I am not one of those who think 
the Lord 

Is waiting till he catches them some 
day 

In the back yard alone! What 
should I fear ? 

She started from the bushes by the 
path, 

And had a basket full of herbs and 
roots 

For some witch-broth or other,— 
the old hag! 

Martha, She has been here to¬ 
day, 

Corey, With hand outstretched 

She said: ‘ Giles Corey, will you 
sign the Book ?' 

‘ AvauntI cried: ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan!’ 

At which she laughed and left me. 
But a voice 

Was whispering in my ear con¬ 
tinually : 

‘Self-murder is no crime. The 
life of man 

Is his, to keep it or to throw away!’ 

Martha, ’Twas a temptation of 
the F2vi! One! 

Giles, Giles ! why will you harbour 
these dark thoughts ? 

Corey {rising, I am too tired to 
talk. I ’ll go to bed. 

Martha, First tell me something 
about Bridget Ihshop. 

How did she look ? You saw her ? 
You were there ? 


Corey, Pll tell you that to-mor¬ 
row, not to-night. 

I ’ll go to bed. 

Martha, First let us pray 

together. 

Corey. I cannot pray to-night. 

Martha, Say the Lord’s Prayer, 

And that will comfort you. 

Corey, I cannot say, 

‘As we forgive those that have 
sinned against us,’ 

When I do not forgive them. 

Martha {kneeli?ig on the hearth). 
God forgive you ! 

Corey. I will not make believe! 
I say, to-night 

There’s something thwarts me 
when I wish to pray, 

And tlirusts into my mind, instead 
of prayers, 

liate and revenge, and things that 
are not prayers. 

Something of my old self,--my old, 
bad life,—• 

And the old Adam in me, rises up, 

And will not let me pray. I am 
afraid 

The Devil hinders me. You know 
I say 

Just what 1 think, and nothing more 
nor less, 

And, when 1 pray, my heart is in 
my prayer. 

I cannot say one thing and mean 
another. 

If I can’t pray, 1 will not make 
believe! 

{Exit Corey. Martha continues 
kneeling.) 


ACT III. 


Scene I.-—Giles Coixm^sKitchen, 
Morfdng, Corey and Mar¬ 
tha sitting at the hreakfmt^ 
table, 

Corey {rising). Well, now I’ve 
told you all I saw and heard 


Of Bridget Bishop; and I must be 
gone. 

Martha. Don’t go into the vil¬ 
lage, Giles, to-day. 

Last night you came back tired and 
out of humour. 
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Corey. Say, angry; say, right 
angry. I was never 

In a more devilish temper in my 
life. 

All things went wrong with me. 

Martha. You were much vexed ; 

So don’t go to the village. 

Corey {going). No, 1 won’t, 

I won’t go near it. We are going to 
mow 

The Ipswich meadows for the after- 
math, 

The crop of sedge and rowens. 

Martha. Stay a moment, 

1 want to tell you what I dreamed 
last night. 

Do you believe in dreams ? 

Corey. Why, yes and no. 

When they come true, then I believe 
in them; 

When they come false, I don’t be¬ 
lieve in them. 

But let me hear. What did you 
dream about ? 

Martha. I dreamed that you and 
I were both in prison ; 

I'hat we had fetters on our hands 
and feet; 

That we were taken before the 
Magistrates, 

And tried for Witchcraft, and con- 
^ demned to defith 1 

I wished to pray; they would not 
let me pray; 

You tried to comfort me, and they 
forbade it. 

But the most dreadful thing in all 
my dream 

Was that they made you testify 
against me! 

And then there came a kind of mist 
between us; 

I could not see you; and 1 woke in 
terror. 

I never was more thankful in my 
life 

Than when I found you sleeping at 
my side! 


Corey (with tenderness). It was 
our talk last night that made 
you dream. 

I’m sorry for it, 1 ’ll control myself 

Another time, and keep my temper 
down! 

I do not like such dreams.—Re¬ 
member, Martha, 

I’m going to mow the Ipswich 
River meadow^s; 

If Gardner comes, you ^11 tell him 
where to find me. [Exit. 

Martha. So this delusion grows 
from bad to worse. 

First, a forsaken and forlorn old 
woman. 

Ragged and wretched, and without 
a friend; 

Then something higher. Now it’s 
Bridget Bishop ; 

God only knows whose turn it will 
be next; 

The M,agistrates arc blind, tlic 
people mad ! 

Jf they would only seize the Af¬ 
flicted Children, 

And put them in tlie Workhouse, 
where they should be, 

There’d be an end of all this 
wickedness. [Exit. 

Scene IL- A street in Saieni 

Fiiiage. Enter Ma'CHER and 

Hatiio'RNE. 

Mather. Yet one thing troubles 
me. 

Hathorm. And what is that ? 

Mather. M.ay not tire Devil take 
the outward shape 

Of innocent persons ? Are we not 
in danger, ^ 

f'^erhaps, of punishing some who lire 
not guilty ? 

Hathorm. As I ha\'e sai<i, we 
do not trust alone 

To s|)et:trul evidence. 

Mather. AikI then again, 
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If any shall be put to death for 
Witchcraft, 

We do but kill the body, not the 
soul. 

The Unclean Spirits that possessed 
them once 

Live still, to enter into other bodies. 

What have we gained? Surely, 
there’s nothing gained. 

HatJwrne* Doth not the Scrip¬ 
ture say, ^ Thou shalt not suffer 

A Witch to live ’ ? 

Mather. The Scripture sayeth it, 

But speaketh to the Jews ; and we 
are Christians. 

What say the laws of England ? 

Hat home. They make W itchcraft 

Felony without the benefit of Clergy. 

Witches are burned in England. 
You have read— 

For you read ail things, not a book 
escapes you— 

The famous Demonology of King 
James ? 

Mather, A curious volume. I 
remember also 

The plot of the Two Hundred, with 
one Fian, 

The Registrar of the Devil, at their 
head, 

To drown his Majesty on his return 

From Denmark; how they sailed in 
sieves or riddles 

Unto North Berwick Kirk in Lo¬ 
thian, 

And, landing there, danced hand in 
hand, and sang, 

' (}oodwifc, go yc before 1 goodwife, 
go ye! 

If ye’ll not go before, goodwife, let 
me! ’ 

While Geilis Duncan played the 
Witches’ Reel 

Upon a jews-harp. 

Hathorm. Then you know 
full well 

The ICnglish law, and that in Eng¬ 
land Witches, 


When lawfully convicted and at¬ 
tainted, 

Are put to death. 

Mat her. When lawfully convicted: 

That is the point. 

Hat home. Y ou heard the evidence 

Produced before us yesterday at the 
trial 

Of Bridget Bishop. 

Mather. One of the Afflicted, 

I know, bore witness to the appari¬ 
tion 

Of ghosts unto the spectre of this 
Bishop, 

Saying, ' You murdered us ! ’ of the 
truth whereof 

There was in matter of fact too 
much suspicion. 

I fat home. And when she cast 
her eyes on the Afflicted, 

They were struck down; and this 
in such a manner 

There could be no collusion in the 
business. 

And when the accused but laid her 
hand upon them, 

As they lay in their swoons, they 
straight revived, 

Although they stirred not when the 
others touched them. 

Mather. What most convinced 
me of the woman’s guilt 

Was finding hidden in her,cellar wall 

Tliose poppets made of rags, with 
headless pins 

Stuck into them point outwtirds, 
and whereof 

She could not give a rcfisonable 
account. 

Hat home. When you shall read 
the testimony given 

Before the Court in all the other 
cases, 

1 am persuaded you will find the 
proof 

No less conclusive than it was in this. 

Come, then, with me, and 1 will 
tax your patience 





With reading' of the documents so 
far 

As may convince you that these 
sorcerers 

Are lawfully convicted atxl at¬ 
tainted. 

Like doubting Thomas, you shall 
lay your hand 

Upon these wounds, and you will 
doubt no more. 


ScKNE IlL~ -yl rtwm in Corky’s 

house. Martha and two Deacons 

of ihe church. 

Martha. Be seated. I am glad 
to see you here. 

I know what you are come for. 
You are come 

To c|uestion me, and learn from my 
own lips 

If! haveanydealingswith the Devil; 

In short, if I’m a Witch. 

Deacon {sitting down). Such is 
our purpose. 

How could you know l^eforeliand 
why we came ? 

Martha. ’Twas only a surmise. 

Dcacm. We came to ask you, 

You being with us in church cove¬ 
nant, 

What part you have, if any, in these 
matters. 

Martha. And I make answer, No 
part whatsoever. 

I am a farmer’s wife, a working 
woman; 

You see my spinning-wheel, you see 
my loom, 

You know the duties of a farmer’s 
wife, 

And are not ignorant that my life 
among you 

Has been without reproach until 
this day. 

Is it not true ? 

Deacon. So much we ’re bound 
to own; 


And say it frankly, and without 
reserve. 

3fartha. I Ve heard the idle tales 
that are abroad; 

I Ve heard it whispered that 1 am 
a Witch ; 

J cannot help it. I do not believe 
In any Witchcraft. It is a delusion. 

Deacon, How can you say that it 
is a delusion, 

When all our learned and good 
men believe it ?■— 

Our Ministers and worshipful 
Magistrates ? 

31artha. Their eyes are blinded, 
and see not the truth. 

Iferhaps one day they will be open 
to it. 

Deacon. You answer boldly. The 
Afflicted Children 
Say you appeared to them. 

Martha. And did they say 
What clothes 1 came in ? 

Deacon. No, they could 

not tell 

They ^ said that you foresaw (Uir 
visit here, 

And blinded them, so that they 
could not see 
The clothes you wore. 

Marika. The cunning, 

crafty girls I 

I say to you, in all sincerity, 

1 never have apjaeared to any one 
In my own person. If the Devil 
takes 

My shape to hurt these children, or 
afflict them, 

I am not guilty of it. And I say 
11’s aBamere deluskm of the senses. 

Deacon. I greatly fear that you 
will find too late 
Jt is not so. 

Martha {rising). They do accuse 
me falsely. 

It is delusion, or it is deceit. 

There is a story in the ancient 
Scriptures 
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Which much I wonder comes not 
to your minds. 

Let me repeat it to you. 

Deacon. We will hear it. 

Martha. It came to pass that 
Naboth had a vineyard 

Hard by the palace of the King 
called Ahab. 

And Ahab, King of Israel, spake 
to Naboth, 

And said to him, Give unto me thy 
vineyard, 

That I may have it for a garden of 
herbs, 

And 1 will give a better \'ineyard 
for it, 

Or, if it seemeth good to thee, its 
worth 

In money. And then Naboth said 
to Ahab, 

The Lord forbid it me that I should 
give 

The inheritance of my fathers 
unto thee. 

And Ahab came into his house 
displeased 

And lieavy at the words which 
Naboth spake, 

And laid him down upon his bed, 
and turned 

His fiice away; and he would eat 
no bread. 

And Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, came 

And said to him, Why is thy spirit 
sad ? 

And he said unto her, Because I 
spake 

To Naboth, to the Jezreelite, and 
said, 

Give me thy vineyard; and he 
answered, saying, 

I will not give my vineyard unto 
thee. 

And Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, said, 

Dost thou not rule the realm of 
Israel? 

Arise, eat bread, and let thy heart 
be merry; 


I will give Naboth’s vineyard unto 
thee. 

So she wrote letters in King Ahab’s 
name. 

And sealed them with his seal, and 
sent the letters 

Unto the elders that were in his 
city 

Dwelling with Naboth, and unto 
the nobles; 

And in the letters wrote, Proclaim 
a fast; 

And set this Naboth high among 
the people, 

And set two men, the sons of 
Belial, 

Before him, to bear witness and to 
say, 

Thou didst blaspheme against God 
and the King; 

And carry him out and stone him, 
that he die! 

And the elders and the nobles of 
the city 

Did even as Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, 

Had sent to them and written in 
tlie letters. 

And then it came to pass, when 
Ahab heard 

Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose 
to go 

Down unto Naboth's vineyard,'and 
to take 

Possession of it. And the word of 
God 

Came to Elijah, saying to him, Arise, 

Go down to meet the King of Israel 

In Naboth’s vineyard, whither he 
hath gone 

'Fo take possession. Thou shalt 
speak to him, 

Saying, Thus saith the Lord! 
What 1 hast thou killed 

And also taken possession ? in the 
place 

Wherein the dogs liave licked the 
blood of Naboth 
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Shall the dogs lick thy blood,-- ay, 
even thine! 

(Both of the Deacons start from 
their seats,) 

And Ahab then, the King of Israel, 

Said, Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ? 

Elijah the Prophet answered, I 
have found thee! 

So will it be with those who have 
stirred up 

The sons of Belial here to bear 
false witness 

And swear away the lives of inno¬ 
cent people; 

Their enemy will find them out at 
last, 

The Prophefs voice will thunder, I 
have found thee 1 [Dxennt, 


SCENli lV~Afeado7m' on Ipsmch 

River, Cor1':y and his men 

mowing; COR'EY in advance, 

Corey, Well done, my men. You 
see, I lead the licld ! 

Fm an old man, but I can swing a 
scythe 

Better than most of you, though 
you be younger. 

(Hangs his scythe nfon a tree,) 

(iioyd (aside to the others). How 
strong he is! It’s supernatural. 

No man so old as he is has such 
strength. 

The Devil helps him! 

Corey (wiping his forehead). 
Now we’ll rest awhile, 

And take our nooning. What’s t he 
matter wuth you 

You are not angry with me, are 
you, Clloyd ? 

Come, come, we will nca (fuarrcL 
Lei Y be friends. 

It Y an old story, tliat tlie Raven 
said, 


^ Read the Third of Coiossians and 
fifteenth.’ 

Gloyd, You ’re handier at the 
scythe, but I can beat you 

At wrestling, 

Corey. Well, perhaps so. i 
don’t know, 

I never "wrestled with you. Why, 
you Ye vexed! 

Come, come, don’t bear a grudge. 

Gloyd. You are afraid. 

Corey, What should I be afraid 
of? All bear witness 

The challenge comes from him. 
Now, then, my man. 

(7hey wrestle, and Clovo is 
thnnon.) 

One of the Men. That’s a lair 
fall.' 

Another. ’Ihvas nothing but a 
foil! 

Others. You’ve hurt him ! 

Corey {helpingChowy rise}, 
this meadow-land is soft. 

You ’re not luirt,' are you, G}o}'d ; 

Gloyd (rising). No, not 

much hurt ! 

Corey, W’ell, then, shake hands; 
and lliere’s an end of it. 

How do you like that Cornish hug, 
my lad ? 

And now we’ll see what’s in our 
l:)asket here. 

Gioyd {aside). The Devil and all 
his imps are in that man ! 

I'he (iiitch of his ten lingers hiirns 
like fire! 

Corey [rnu^rentia/iy takiny ajf 
his hat], {.lod hksss the hHul 
he hath provided for us, 

And make us thankful for it, for 
Clirist’s sake I 

(He lifts up a. keo: of elder, and 
drinks from it.) 

Gioyd, I >o ) on see thai ? 1 ton'i 
tell me it’s not Witchcraft. 

X 3 
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Two of us could not lift that cask 
as he does ! 

(Corey puh' down the keg^ mid 

opens a basket, A voice is heard 

callmgi) 

Voice, Ho ! Corey, Corey! 

Cm^cy, What is that ? I surely 

Heard some one calling me by 
name! 

Voice, Giles Corey! 

{Hitter a boy, running and out of 
breath.) 

Boy. Is Master Corey here ? 

Corey. Yes, here I am. 

Boy, O Master Corey 1 

Corey. Well ? 

Boy, Your wife---your wife. 

Corey, What’s happened to my 
wife ? 

Boy, vShe’s sent to prison! 

Corey. The dream ! the dream ! 
C) God, be merciful! 

Boy. She sent me here to tell you. 

Corey {putting on his Jacket). 
Where my horse ? 

Don’t stand there staring, fellows. 
Where’s my horse ? 

I/Cl7/Ct)KEy. 

Gloyd. Under the trees there. 
Run, old man, run, rim ! 

You’ve got some one to wrestle 
with you now 

Who ’ll trip your heels up, with your 
Cornish hug. 

If there’s a Devil, he has got you 
now. 

Ah, there he goes! 11 is horse is 
snorting fire! 

One of the Men, John Gloyd, 
don’t talk so! It’s a shame to 
talk so ! 

He’s a good master, lliough you 
epiarrel with him. 

Gloyd, If hard work and low 
wages make good masters, 

Tlicn he is one. Rut I think other¬ 
wise. 


Come, let us have our dinner and 
be merry, 

And talk about the old man and 
the Witches. 

I know some stories that will make 
you laugh. 

(They sit down on the grass and eat,) 

Now there are Goody Cloyse and 
Goody Good, 

Who have not got a decent tooth 
between them, 

And yet these children—the Af¬ 
flicted Children .. 

Say that they bite them, and show 
marks of teeth 
Upon their arms! 

One of the 3fen. That makes the 
wonder greater. 

That’s Witchcraft. Why, if they 
” had teeth like yours, 

’Twoukl be no wonder if the girls 
were bitten! 

G/oyd. And then those ghosts 
that come out of their graves 
And cry, ‘You murdered us ! you 
murdered us! ’ 

One of the Aden. And all those 
Apparitions that stick pins 
Into the flesh of the Afflicted Chil¬ 
dren ! 

Gloyd. O those Afflicted Chil- 
efren ! they know well 
Where the pins come from. 1 can 
tell you that. 

And there’s old Corey, lie has got 
a horseshoe 

Nailed on his doorstep to keep off 
the Witches, 

And all the same his wife has gone 
to prison. 

One of the Men. O, she’s no 
Witch. I ’ll swear that Good- 
wife Corey 

Never did harm to any living crea¬ 
ture* 

She’s a good woman, if there ever 
was one. 
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GloytL Well, we shall see. As 
for that Bridget Bishop, 

She has been tried before; some 
years ago 

A negro testified he saw her shape 

Sitting upon the rafters in a barn, 

And holding in its hand an egg ; 
and while 

He went to fetch his pitchfork, she 
had vanished. 

And now be quiet, will you ? I am 
tired, 

And want to sleep here on the grass 
a little. 

{ 77iey stretch themselves on the 
grass.) 


AC1 

Scene \.~ -The Green in front of 

the village Meeting-house. An 

excited crowd gathering. Enter 

John GloydT 

A Farmer. Who will be tried to¬ 
day ? 

A Second, f do not knov\’. 

Here is John Gloyd. Ask him; 
he knows. 

Farmer, John Gloyd, 

Whose turn is it to-day ? 

Gloyd, It’s Good wife Corey’s. 

Farmer, Giles Corey’s wife ? 

Gloyd. _ The same. 

She is not mine. 

It will go hard with her with all her 
praying. 

The hypocrite! She s always on 
her knees; 

But she prays to the iJevii when 
she prays. 

Let us go in* 

{A trumpet Idows.) 

Farmer, Here come the Iviagis- 
t rates. 

Second Farmer. Who’s the tall 
man in front ? 


One if the Men. There may be 
Witches riding through the 
air 

Over our heads on broomsticks at 
this moment, 

Bound for some Satan^s Sabbath 
in the woods 

To be baptized. 

Gloyd. 1 wish they’d take 

you with them, 

And hold you under water, head 
and ears, 

Till you were drowned; and that 
would stop your talking, 

if nothing else will. Let me sleep, 
I say. 


IV. 

Gloyd. O, that is Hathoriie, 

i\ Justice of the Court, and fhiarter- 
master 

i n the Tiiree County Troop, l"le ’ll 
sift the matter. 

That’s Corwin with him; and the 
man in Idack 

lsCh>tton Mather, Minister of Bos¬ 
ton. 

{Euler 'I'iA'rHORNE and other iMa- 
gist rates on horselmcl\ fo/hnoed 
/jf the Sheriffl consialdcs^ and 
attendants on foot, 7'he M'agis* 
trales dismount^ and enler JJie 
Meeting-house^ with the rest.) 

Farmer. The Meeting-house is 
full I never saw 

So gnjat a crowd before. 

iiioyd. No matter. Couh?. 

We shall find room enough by 
elbowing 

Our way among them. Ihit your 
shoulder to it. 

Farmer. There were not half so 
many a,t the trial 

Of (loodwife Bishop. 





(J/ijfd. Keep close after me, 

I ’ll find a place for you. They ’ll 
want me there. 

1 am a friend of Corey’s, as you 
know, 

And he can’t do without me just at 
present. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. —Interior of the Meeting- i 
house. Mather mid the Magis- 
iratcs seated in front of the pulpit. | 
Before them a raised platform, j 
hlAR'i'HA in thains. Corey near \ 
her. MARYWALCO'r in a chair. 
A crowd of spectators, among 
them Gloyd. Confusion and 

murmurs during the scene. 

Hathorne. Call Martha Corey. 
Afartha. I am here. 
Hathorne. Come forward, 

(She ascends the platform.) 

'fhe jurors of our Sovereign Lord 
and Lady 

The King and Queen, here present, 
do accuse you 

Of having on the tenth of June last 
past, 

And divers other times before and 
after, 

Wickedly used and practised cer¬ 
tain arts 

Called Witchcrafts, Sorceries, and 
Incantations, 

Against one Mary Walcot, single 
woman, 

Of Salem Village ; by whiidi wicked 
arts 

The aforesaid M'ary Walcot was 
tormented, 

Tortured, afflicted, pined, con¬ 
sumed, and wasted,, 

Against the peace of our Sovereign 
Lord and Lady 

The King, and Queen, as well as of 
the Statute ^ 

Made and' provided in that case. 
What say you ? 


Martha. Before I answer give 
me leave to pray. 

Hathorne. We have not sent for 
you, nor are we here, 

Tohear you pray, but to examine you 
In whatsoever is alleged against you. 
Why do you hurt this person ? 

Martha. 1 do not. 

I am not guilty of the charge against 
me. 

Maiy. Avoid, she-devil I You 
torment me now I 
Avoid, avoid, Witch ? 

Martha. 1 am innocent. 

1 never had to do with any witch¬ 
craft 

Since 1 was born. 1 am a gospel 
woman. 

Mary. You are a Gospel Witch! 

Martha (clasping her hands). 
Ah me! ah me ! O, give me 
leave to pray! 

Mary (stretching out her hands). 
She hurts me now. 

See, she has pinched my hands ! 

Hathorne. Who 

made these marks 
Upon her hands ? 

'Martha. 1 do not know. I stand 
Apart from her. 1 did not touch 
her hands. 

Hathorne. Who hurt her then ? 

Martha. I know not. 

Hathorne. Do you think 

She is bewitched ? 

Martha. Indeed I do not think so. 
1 am no Witch, and have no faith 
in Witches. 

Hathorne. I'hen answer me: 
When certain persons canie 
To see you yesterday, how did you 
know 

Beforehand why they came ? 

Martha. I had had speech, 
The children said 1 hurt them, and 
I thought 

These people came to cfuestion me 
about it. 
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Hathorne. How did you know 
the children had been told 
To note the clothes you wore ? 

Martha. My husband told me 
What others said about it. 

Hathorne. Goodman Corey, 
Say, did you tell her ? 

Corey. I must speak the truth; 

I did not tell her. It was some one 
else. 

Hathorne. Did you not say your 
husband told you so ? 

How dare you tell a lie in this as¬ 
sembly ? 

Who told you of the clothes ? Con- 
fess the truth. 

(Martha bites her Ups^ and is 
sitent.) 

you bite your lips, but do not an¬ 
swer me! 

Mary. Ah, she is biting- me 1 , 
Avoid, avoid ! i 

Hat home. You said your bus- j 

band told you. ! 

Martha. Yes, he told me | 

The children said I troubled them. | 

Hathorne. Then tell me, j 

Why do you trouble them ? I 

Ma 7 dha. i have denied it, 

Mary, She threatened me; stab¬ 
bed at me with her spindle; - 
And, when my brother thrust her 
with his sword, ^ i 

He tore her gown, and cut a piect; | 
away. ^ * 

Here are they both, the spindle and ; 
the cloth. 

(Shows them,) 

Hathorm, And there are persons 
here who know the truth 
Of what has now l:)een said. What 
answer make yt)u ? 

Martha, I make no answer, i 
(hve me leave U> pray. I 

Hat home. Whom would you 
pray to ? 

Martha, I’o my 1 ak! and Father. | 


Hathorne. Who is your God and 
Father? 

Martha, The Almighty! 

Hathorne, Doth he you pray to 
say that he is God ? 

It is the Prince of Darkness, and 
not God. 

Mary, There is a dark shape 
whispering in her ear. 

Hathorne, What does he say to 
you? 

Martha, I see no shape, 

Hathorne. Did you not hear it 
whisper ? 

Martha. I heard nothing. 

Mary. What torture ! Ah, what 
agony I sufier! 

{Falls into a swoon.) 

Hathorne. You see this woman 
cannot stand before ycai. 

If you would kx)k for mercy, you 
must look 

In (iod’s way, l:}y confession of your 
guilt. 

Wily does your spectre haunt and 
hurt this person ? 

Martha. 1 do not know. He 
who appeared of old 

hi Samuel’s shape, a saint and 
glorified, 

May come in wliatsoever shape he 
clioose.s, 

I cannot help it, 1 am si('k at 
heart! 

Corey. O Martha, Martha; let 
mii hold your hand. 

Hathorne. N o ; stand aside, old 
man. 

Jfa/y istar/inif f/p), I.ook there ! 
Look thcire.! 

1 see a little liird, a yellow bird, 

lh*rched on her linger; and it peeks 
at me. 

Ah, it will tear mine eyes out! 

JfaHha, I see notlung. 

llathorne. ’Tis the I^'amiliar 
Spirit that attends lier. 






Mary, Now it has flown away. 
It sits up there 

Upon the rafters. It is gone; is 
vanished. 

Malika, Giles, wipe these tears 
of anger from mine eyes. 

Wipe the sweat from my forehead. 
I am faint. 

{She leans against tJie railing^ 

Mary, O, she is crushing me 
with all her weight! 

Hathorne, Did you not carry 
once the Devil’s Book 

To this young woman ? 

Martha. Never. 

Hathorne. liave you signed it, 

Or touched it ? 

Martha. No; I never saw it. 

Hathome. Did you not scourge 
her with an iron rod ? 

Martha. No, I did not. If any 
Evil Spirit 

Has taken my sliape to do these 
evil deeds, 

I cannot help it. I am innocent. 

Hathorne. Did you not say the 
Magistrates were blind ? 

That you would open their eyes ? 

Martha {with a scornfui laugh). 
Yes, I said that; 

If you call me a sorceress, you are 
blind! 

If you accuse the innocent, you arts 
blind! 

Can the innocent be guilty ? 

Hathorne. Did you not 

On one occasion hide your hus¬ 
band’s saddle 

To hinder him from coming to the 
Sessions ? 

Martha. 1 thought it was a folly 
in a farmer 

To waste his time pursuing such 
illusions, 

Hathorne. What was the bird 
that this young woman saw 

Just now upon your hand ? 

Martha. 1 know no bird. 


Hathorne. Have you not dealt 
with a Familiar Spirit ? 

Martha. No, never, never! 

Hathorne. What then 

was the Book 

You showed to this young woman, 
and besought her 

To write in it ? 

Martha. Where should I have 
a book ? 

I showed her none, nor have none. 

Mary. The next Sabbath 

Isthe Communion-day, but Martha 
Corey 

Will not be there! 

Martha. Ah, you are all 

against me. 

What can I do or say ? 

HatJunne. li'ou can confess. 

Martha. No, I cannot, for 1 am 
innocent. 

Hathorne.^ We have the proof of 
many witnesses 

That you are guilty. 

Martha. Give me leave to speak. 

Will you condemn me on such evi¬ 
dence,— 

You who have known me for so 
many years ? 

Will you condemn me in this house 
of God, 

Where I so long liave worshipped 
with you all ? 

Where I have eaten the Imead and 
drunk the wine 

So many times at our Lord’s Table 
with you ? 

Bear witness, you that hear me; 
you all know 

That I have led a Idameless life 
among you, 

Tiiat never any whisper of suspicion 

Was breathed against me till this 
accusation. 

And shall this count for nothing? 
Will you take 

My life away from me, because this 

g"'!. 
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Corep of ^dfem ;;§'am0. 


Who is distraught, and not in her 
right mind, 

Accuses me of things I blush to 
name? 

Hath omen What! is it not 
enough ? Would you hear 
more ? 

Giles Corey! 

Co 7 'cy. I am Iiere. 

HatJunnc. Come forward, then, 

(Corby ascends the platform) 

Is it not true, that on a certain night 

You were impeded strangely in your 
prayers ? 

That something hindered you? and 
that you left 

This woman here, your wife, kneel¬ 
ing alone 

Upon the hearth ? 

Careyn ; 1 cannot deny it. 

Hat home. Did you not say the 
Devil hindered you ? 

Carey, J think I said some words 
to'that effect. 

Hatharne, Is it not true, that 
fourteen head of cattle, 

To you belonging, broke from their 
enclosure 

And leaped into the river, and were 
drowned ? 

Carey, Jt is most true. 

Jla/harne, And did 

you not then say 

That they were overlooked ? 

Carey, So much I said. 

1 seci;’they h*c drawing round me 
('loser, closer, 

A net 1 (!annot 1’)reak, cannot escape 
from I (Aside,) 

Hatharne, Who did these things ? 

i 'arey, I do not 

know who did tinnn. 

Hatharne, 'I'hen I will tcdl you. 
It is some ime, near you : 

"^'ou see her now; this woman, your 
own wife. 

Care^^ I call thci heavens to 
witness, it is false ! 


She never harmed me, never hin¬ 
dered me 

In anything but what I should not 
do. 

And I bear witness in the sight of 
heaven. 

And in God’s house here, that I 
never knew her 

As otherwise than patient, brave, 
and true, 

Faithful, forgiving, full of charity, 

A virtuous and industrious and 
good wife! 

Hal home. Tut, tut, man ; do not 
rant so in your speech; 

You are a witness, not an advocate! 

Here, Sheriff, take this woman back 
to prison. 

Martha. O Giles, this day 
)-ou’ve sworn away niy life ! 

Mary. Go, go and join the 
Witches at the door. 

Do you not hear the drum ? Do you 
not see them ? 

Go ciuick. They ’re waiting for you. 
^'"011 are late, 

(Exit M'arth A; CoiimfoUawing,) 

Corey, The dream I the dream ! 
the dream ! 

Hailumie, What does he say ? 

Giles Corey, go not hence. You are 
yourself 

Accused of W’itdicraft and of 

’ Sm'ccu'y 

By many witnesses. Say, are you 
guilty? 

C(*rey, i know my deatli is fore¬ 
ordained by you, - 

Mine and my wife's. Therefore 1 
will not answer. 

(During the rest af the scene he 
^ remains silent ,) 

Hatharne, l")o you rehise 
plead ?'twer(‘ better lor you 

To make r'onfcssion, or to plead 
Not Guilty."■ # 
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Do you not hear me ?—Answer, are 
you guilty ? 

Do you not know a heavier doom 
awaits you, 

If you refuse to plead, than if found 
guilty ? 

Where is John Gloyd ? 

Gloyd (comingforward). Here 
am 1. 

Hathorne, Tell the Court; 

Have you not seen the supernatural 
power 

Of this old man ? Have you not 
seen him do 

Strange feats of strength ? 

Gloyd, Hve seen 

him lead the held. 

On a hot day, in mowing, and 
against 

U s younger men and 1 have 
wrestled with him. 

He threw me like a feather, I have 
seen him 

Lift up a barrel with his single hands, 

Which two strong men could 
hardly lift together, 

And, holding it above his head, 
drink from it. 

HaiJumie, That is enough 
we need not question farther. 

What answer do you make to this, 
Giles Corey ? 

Mmy, See there! See there! 

Hathorm* What is it ? 

1 see nothing. 


Mary, Look ! look! It is the 
ghost of Robert Goodell, 
Whom fifteen years ago this man 
did murder 

By stamping on his body 1 In his 
shroud 

He comes here to bear witness to 
the crime! 

(The crowd shrinks hack from 
Corey in horrori) 

Halhorne, Ghosts of the dead 
and voices of the living 
Bear witness to your guilt, and you 
must die ! 

It might have been an easier death. 
Your doom 

Will be on your own head, and not 
on ours. 

Twice more will you be questioned 
of these things; 

Twice more have room to plead 
or to confess. 

If you are contumacious to the 
Court, 

And if, when questioned, you refuse 
I to answer, 

* Then by the Statute you will be 
! condemned 

^ To the peine forte eJ dure ! To 

have your body 

I Ihessed by great weights until you 
’ shall l'>e dead ! 

' And may the I.ord have mercy on 
your soul! 


ACT V* 


Scene L—Corey’s Famh ns in 
A et I/, Scene i. Enter R ICHar i > 
i Gardner, looking round him, 

Gardner, Here stands the house 
as 1 remember it, 

The four tall poplar-trees before 
the door; 

Tlie house, the barn, the orchard, 
and the well, 


With its moss-covered bucket and 
its trough; 

The garden, with its hedge of cur¬ 
rant-bushes ; 

'F'he woods, the harvest-fields; and, 
far beyond, 

The pleasant' landscape stretching 
to the sea. 

But everything is silent and de¬ 
serted ! 
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No bleat of flocks, no bellowing of 
herds, 

No sound of flails, that should be 
beating now; 

Nor man nor beast astir. What 
can this mean ? 

(K'n^c/cs at the door,) 

What ho! Giles Corey ! Hillo-ho I 
Giles Corey!— 

No answer but the echo from the 
barn, 

And the ill-omened cawing of the 
crow, 

That yonder wings his flight across 
the fields. 

As if he scented carrion in the air. 

[ FMter Tituba with a bmket,) 

Wliat woman’s this, that, like an 
apparition, 

Haunts this deserted homestead in 
broad day ? 

Woman, who are you ? 

Titulm, 1 am Tituba. 

I am John Indian’s wife. 1 am a 
Witch. 

Gardner. What are you doing 
here ? 

Tituba, 1 ’m gathering herl')s,— 

Cinquefoil, and saxifrage, and 
pennyroyal. 

Gardner [looking at the herbs). 
This is not cinquefoil, it is 
deadly nightshade! 

This is not saxifrage, liut helle¬ 
bore ! 

Hiis is not pennyroyal, it is hen- 
Ijune! 

Do you come here to poison tliese 
good peo|>!e ? 

'tituba, I get these for llie 
"Doctor in the village.^ 

lieware of 'Fituba. I pindt tiie 
children; 

Make little poppets and stick pins 
in tl'iem, 

And then tlie diildreii cry mii they 
are pricked, 


The Black Dog came to me, and 
said, ‘ Serve me ! ’ 

I was afraid. He made me hurt 
the children. 

Gardner, Poor soul! She’s 
crazed, with all these Devil’s 
doings. 

Titida, Will you, sir, sign the 
Book ? 

Gardner, No, I ’ll not sign it. 

Wliere’s Giles Corey? Do you 
know Giles Corey? 

Tituba, He’s safe enough. He’s 
down there in the prison. 

Gardner, Corey in prison ? 
W-hat is he accused of? 

tituba, Giles Corey and Martha 
Corey are in prison 

Down there in Salem \aUage. floth 
are Witches. 

Slie came to me and whispered, 
‘ Kill the children ! ’ 

Both .signed the Book ! 

Gardner, Begone, you 

imp of darkness! 

You Devil’s dam! 

tituba. Beware Tituba 1 

[/U77. 

Gardner, How often out at sea 
on stormy nights, 

Wlum the wa\'es thundered round 
nu\ and tlie w’intl 

Bellowed, and beat the canvas, and 
my ship 

Clov(‘ through the solid darkness, 
lik<‘ a we<ige, 

I \'e thougin of him upon his 
])l(;asant farm, 

Living in ({uiei with his thrifty 
housewife, 

And <‘nvi(‘<i Idugand wished his fate 
were mini^ t 

Ami now 1 find him shipwrecked 
utterly 

Drifting upon this sea of sorc'e- 
ries, 

And lost, perhaps, beyond all aid 
of man I 
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Scene IL—77/<? Priso?i, Giles 

Corey at a table^ on which are 

some papers, 

Corey, Noy' I have done with 
earth and all its cares ; 

I give my worldly goods to my dear 
children; 

My body I bequeath to my tor¬ 
mentors, 

And my immortal soul to Him who 
made it. 

O God ! who in thy wisdom dost 
afflict me 

With an affliction greater than most 
men 

Have ever yet endured or sliall en¬ 
dure, 

Suffer me not in this last bitter hour 

For any pains of death to fall from 
thee! 

(Martha is heardshigmgi) 

Arise, O righteous T.ord ! 

And disappoint tny foes; 

Tliey are hut thine avenging sword, 
Whose wounds are swift to close. 

Co 7 ^ey, Hark, hark! it i.s her 
voice ! She is not dead ! 

She lives ! I am not utterly for¬ 
saken ! 

(Martha, singingh^ 

By thine abounding grace 
And mercies multiplied, 

J shall awake, and see thy face ; 

I shall be satisfie<l. 

(Corey hides Ms face in Ms hands, 

Kfiier the Jailer, fdiowed by 

RicI'Iari") Gar;i:>ner.) 

Jailer, Here \ a seafaring man, 
one Richard Gardner, 

A friend of yours, who asks to 
speak with you. 

(Corky rises. They embracei) 


Corey, I’m glad to see you; ay, 
right glad to sec you. 

Gardner, And I most sorely 
grieved to see you thus. 

Co 7 'cy, Of all the friends I had in 
happier days, 

You are the first, ay, and the only 
one 

That comes to seek me out in my 
disgrace! 

And you but come in time to say 
farewell. 

They’ve dug my grave already in 
the field. 

I thank you. There is something 
in your presence, 

I know not what it is, that gives me 
strength. 

Perhaps it is the bearing of the 
man 

Familiar with all dangers of the 
deep, 

Familiar with the cries of drowning 
men, 

With fire, and wreck, and founder¬ 
ing ships at sea! 

Gardfier, Ah, 1 have never known 
a wreck like yours ! 

Would I could save you ! 

Corey, Do not speak of that. 

It is too late. I am resolved to 
die. 

Ga7'd7ier, Why would you die who 
have so much to live for ?■*.. 

Your daughters, and—* 
i 'orey. You cannot say the word, 

]Hy daughters have gone from me. 
They are married ; 

They have their homes, their 
thoughts, apart from me; 

I will not say their hearts,—that 
were too cruel 

What would you have me do ? 
Gatdner, Confess and live, 
Corey, That^s what they said who 
came here yesterday 

Tf> lay a heavy weight upon my 
conscience 
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By telling me that I was driven forth 
As an unworthy member of their 
church. 

Gardner, It is an awful death. 

Corey. ’Tis but to drown, 

And have the weight of all the seas 
upon you. 

Gardner. Say something; say 
enough to fend off death 
Till this tornado of fanaticism 
Blows itself out. Let me come in 
between you 

And your severer self, with my plain 
sense; 

Do not be obstinate. 

Corey. J will not plead. 

If 1 deny, I am condemned alread)% 
In courts where ghosts appear as 
witnesses, 

And swear men’s lives away. If I 
confess, 

Then 1 confess a lie, to buy a life 
Which is not life, but only death in 
life. 

I will not bear false witness against 


Corey. As for my wife, my artha 
and my Martyr,— 

Whose virtues, like the stars, un¬ 
seen by day, 

Though numberless, do but await 
the dark 

To manifest themselves unto all 
eyes,—' 

She who first won me from my evil 
ways, 

And taught me how to live by her 
example, 

By her example teaches me to die, 

And leads me onward to the better 
life! 

Slierifi^vitlionf}, Giles Corey ! 
Come ! Tlie hour has struck ! 

Cony. I come ! 

Here is my body ; }'e may torture 
it, 

But the immortal soul ye cannot 
crush ! ( Exenni. 


any, 

Not even against myself, whom I 
count least. 

Gardner {(.mde). Ah, what a 
noble character is this ! 

Corey. 1 pray you, do not urge me 
to do that 

You W'ould not do yourself. I have 
already 

The bitter taste of death upon my 

lips; 

I feel the pressure of the hc.'avy 
weight 

That will crush out ray life witlun 
this hour; 

But if a word could save rae, and 
til at word 

Were not the Truth ; nay, if it «lid 
but swerve 

A hair’s-breadth from tlieTrulli, I 
\v(,)uld not .say it! 

Luirdner {aside). How mean 1 
seem Ijcside a man like this I 


Scene III. —^ Sireei in iiie 

Viiiage. Enfer Gl.OVr> and 

othxn. 

Gioyd. ()uick, or we shall be 
late! 

A jWan. l'hat^s not tlie way. 

Corae here; I’oine up this lane. 

Gityd. I wonder now 

If the old man will die, and will not 
s|:>eak ? 

He’s obstinate enough and tough 
enough 

For anything on earth, 

(A kd/M/s.) 

I lark ! Wliat is that: 

A Man. Tlie passing !>elL He’s 
dead ! 

<Eoyd. We are loo late, 

[7u'V7//// in f/axfe. 
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Scene IV.—^ field near the grave¬ 
yard. Giles Corey lymg dead, 
with a great stone on his breast. 
'The Sheriff at his head, Richard 
Gardner at Ms feet. A erowd 
behind. The bell tolling. Efitcr 
Hathorne and Mather. 

Hathorne. This is the Potter’s 
Field. Behold the fate 
Of those who deal in Witchcrafts, 
and, when questioned, 

Refuse to plead their guilt or inno¬ 
cence, 

And stubbornly drag death upon 
themselves. 

Mather. O sight most horrilde ! 
In a land like this. 


Spangled with Churches Evan¬ 
gelical, 

Inwrapped in our salvations, must 
we seek 

In mouldering statute-books of 
English Courts 

Some old forgotten law, to do such 
deeds ? 

Those who lie buried in the Potter’s 
Field 

Will rise again, as surely as our¬ 
selves 

That sleep in honoured graves with 
epitaphs; 

And this poor man, whom we have 
made a victim, 

Hereafter will be counted as a 
martyr! 




Saint John 7mmIe/7/i£ 

Si, John, The Ages come and go, 
The Centuries pass as Years; 

My hair is white as the snow, 

My feet are weary and slow, 

The earth is wet with my tears ! 
The kingdoms crumble, and fall 
Apart, like a ruined wall, ^ 

Or a bank that is undermined 
By a river’s ceaseless flow, 

And leave no trace behind ! 

The world itself is old j 
The portals of Time unfold 
On hinges of iron, that grate 
And groan with the rust and the 
weight, 

Like the hinges of a gate 
That hath fallen to decay; 

But the evil doth not cease ; 

There is war instead of peace, 
Instead of love there is hate ; 

And still I must wander and wait, 
Still I must watch and pray, 

Not forgetting in whose sight, 

A thousand years in their flight 
Are as a single day. 

The Hfe of man is a gleam 
Of light, that comes and goes 
Like the course of the Holy Stream, 
The cityless river, that flows 
From fountains no one knows, 
Through the Lake of Galilee, 
Through forests and level lands, 
Over rocks, and shallows, and sands 
Of a wilderness wild and vast, 

Till it findeth its rest at last 
In the desolate Dead Sea! 

But alas talas for me, 

Not yet this rest shall be! 

What^ then ! doth Charity fail ? 

Is Faith of no avail ? 

Is Hope blown out like a Iig;lU 
By a gust of wind in the night ? 


over the face of the earth. 

The clashingof€reeds,andthe strife 
Of the many beliefs, that in vain 
Perplex man's heart and brain, 
Are nought but the rustle of leaves, 
When the breath of God upheaves 
The boughs of the Tree of Life, 
And they subside again ! 

And I remember still 
The words, and from whom they 
came, 

Not he that repeateih the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 

And Him evermore 1 behokl 
Walking in Galilee, 

Through the cornfield’s waving 

gold, 

In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucliC'jth the siglitless eyes; 
Before him the demons flee; 

To the dead he sayeth : Arise! 

To the living; Follow me! 

And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall 1>e! 
F'rom all vain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that overflows, 

And the false conceits of men; 
From ill! the narrow rules 
And subtleties of Schools, 

And^the craft of tongue and pen; 
Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry : 

Lo, here ! lo, there, the Church! 
lk>or, sad i"I umanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 

By line weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 

And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 





mXROITUS. 

'rhe Akgel bearhig the Prophet 
PIABAKKUIC through the air. 

Prophet, Why dost thou bear me 
aloft, 

O Angel of God, on thy pinions 
O’er realms and dominions? 

Softly I float as a cloud 
In air, for thy right hand upholds 
me, 

Thy garment enfolds me I 
AngcL Lo! as I passed on my 
way 

hi the harvest-field I beheld thee 
When no man compelled thee, 
Hearing with thine own hands 
This food to the famishing reapers, 
A flock without keepers I 
llie fragrant sheaves of the wheat 
Made the air above them sweet; 
Sweeter and more divine 
Wasthe scent of the scattered grain, 
That the reaper’s hand let fldl 
To be gathered again 
By the hand of the gleaner! 
Sweetest, divincst of all, 

Was the humble deed of thine, 
Andtlie meekness of t hydemeanour! 

Prophet, Angel of Light, 

I cannot gainsay thee, 

I can but obey thee I 
Amel Beautiful was it in the 
Lord’s sight, 

To behold his Prophet 
Feeding those that toll, 

The tillers of the soil 

But why should the reapers eat of it 


And not the Prophet of Zion 
In the den of the lion ? 

The Prophet should feed the 
Prophet! 

Therefore I thee have uplifted, 

And bear thee aloft by the hair 
Of thy head, like a cloud that is 
drifted 

Through the vast unknown of the 
air ! 

Five days hath the Prophet been 
lying 

In Babylon, in the den 
Of the lions, death-defying, 
Defying hunger and thirst; 

But the worst 

Is the mockery of men ! 

Alas I how full of fear 

Is the fate of Prophet and Seer! 

For evermore, for evermore, 

It shall be as it hath been here¬ 
tofore ; 

The age in which they live 
Will not forgive 

The splendour of the everlasting 
light, 

That makes their foreheads bright, 
Nor the sublime 
Forerunning of their time ! 
Prophet, O tell me, for thou 
knowest, 

Wherefore, and by what grace, 
Have I, who am least and lowest, 
Been chosen to this place, 

To this exalted part f 
Angei, Because thou art 
The Struggler; and from thy youth 
Thy humble and patient life 



de J'lwf 


Hath liccn a 4iiff 
Ai.d kittle fiw tiie Truth: 

Nor hast itiou paosccl nor halted, 
Xor c\er in tfiy pride 
1 hirned fVoiii llit* poor aside, 

Ihil with deed aiici wt>rci and pen 
Hast sened tliy felliwancn: 
Therefore art tlmii exalted ! 

By tliint amnv’si light 
Tht-iii goes! onward through the 
nigh!, 

And by the dear 

Shcc'ii of thy glittering spear! 

When will our journey end ? 

^ Lo, It is ended! 

Yon Sliver gleam 

Is the Euphrates stream. 

Let iis descend 
Into the city splendid, 

Into the City of ciold! 

/bv///t/. Behold! 

As if the stars had fallen from ilieir 
places 

tiriiiamcnt beknv, 

The streets* the gardens^ and the 
vacant spaces 
With light are al! aglow ; 

And hark! 

As we draw near* 

What sound is it I hear 
Ascending through the dark ? 

The tuinuitiioua iiihsc of 
the nations, 

Their rejoicings and laiiiriiLiUi.ms, 
The pleadings <»f their pra\er. 

The groans of thtur despair* 

The or}" of their imprecations, 
Their wrath, their iovc, their hate. 
Pmphei^ Surely the w'orld doth 
wait 

The coming of its Redeemer ! 
Angei, Awake from thy steep* 
6 dreamer! 

The hour is near, though late; 
Awake! write the vision sublime, 
The vision, that is for a time, 
Though it tarry, w'aii; it is nigh; 
In the end it will speak and not lie. 


THE FIRST PASSOVER. 


I vox CLAMAXTIS. 

ike Papfisf. Repent ! re¬ 
pent ! repc’iit I 

! For the kingdom of (hK,l is at hand, 
1 And all the kind 

' h'liJi of the knowledge of the Lord 
I shall be 

I As the waters cover the sea, 

! And encircle the continent! 

! 

. Repent! repent! repent! 

I'or lo, the hour appointed, 

The hour m long foretold 
.By the Prophets of old, 

1 Uf the c<»i«iiig of the Anointed, 

! The Messiah, the Baratlele, 

The Desire of the Xatiims,is nigh ! 

I le shall not strive nor cry, 

I Nor his voice be heard in the street; 
j Nor the bruised reed shall he break, 
Nor quench the smoking flax; 

And many of them that sleep 
In the dust of earth shall awake, 
On that great and terrible day, 

And the wicked shall wail and weep, 
And be blown like a smoke away, 
And be melted away like wax. 

* Repent! repent! repent! 

j O Priest, and Pharisee, 

' Who hath warned you to flee 
From the wrath that is to be : 

From the coming anguish and ire ? 
The axe is laid at the root 
Of the trees, and every tree 
That bringeth not forth good fruit 
I s hewn down and cast into the fire I 

Ye Scribes, why come ye hither ? 
In the hour that is uncertain, 

I n the day of anguish and trouble, 
He that stretcheth the heavens as 
a curtain 

And spreadeth them out as a tent, 
Shall dIqw ufKiii you, and ye shall 
wither, 
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And the whirlwind shall take you 
away as stubble I 
Repent! repent! repent 1 
PTiest, Who art thou y O man 
of prayer! 

In raiment of camel’s hair, 

Begirt with leathern thong, 

That here in the wilderness, 

With a cry as of one in distress, 
Preachest unto this throng ? 

Art thou the Christ ? 

John. Priest of Jerusalem, 

In meekness and humbleness, 

I deny not, I confess 
1 am not the Christ! 

Priest. What shall we say unto 
them 

That sent us here ? Reveal 
Thy name, and nought conceal! 
Art thou Elias ? 

John. No! 

PnkiA Artthouthat Prophet,then, 
Of lamentation and woe, 

Who, as a symbol and sign 
Of impending wrath divine 
Upon unbelieving men, 

Shattered the vessel of clay 
In the Valley of Slaughter ? 

John. Nay. 

I am not he thou namest! 

Priest. Who art thou, and what 
is the word 

That here thou proclaimest? 

John. I am the voice of one 
Crying in the wilderness alone: 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
Make his paths straight 
in the land that is desolate ! 

Priest. If thou be not the Christ, 
Nor yet Elias, nor he 
That, in sign of the things to be, 
Shattered the vessel of clay 
In the Valley of Slaughter, 

Then declare unto us, and say 
By what authority now 
Baptizest thou ? 

John. 1 indeed baptize you with 
water 


Unto repentance ; but He, 

That cometh after me, 

Is mightier than I and higher ; 

The latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose ; 

He shall baptize you with fire, 

And with the Holy Ghost I 
Whose fan is in his hand ; 

He will purge to the uttermost 
His floor, and garner his wheat, 
But will burn the chaff in the brand 
And fire of unquenchable heat I 
Repent! repent! repent! 


IL 


MOUNT QU ARAN TANIA. 


1 . 


Lucifer. Not in the lightning’s 
flash, nor in the thunder, 

Not in the tempest, nor the cloudy 
storm, 

Will I array my form ; 

But part invisible these boughs 
asunder. 

And move and murmur, as the wind 
upheaves 

And whispers in the leaves. 

Not as a terror and a desolation, 

Not in my natural shape, inspiring 
fear 

And dread, will I appear; 

But in soft tones of sweetness and 
persuasion, 

A sound as of the fall of mountain 
streams, 

Or voices heard in dreams. 


He sitteth there in silence, worn 
and wasted 

With famine, and uplifts his hollow 


eyes 

To the unpitying skies; 

For forty days and nights he hath 
not tasted 

Of food or drink, his parted lips arc 
pale, 

Surely his strength must fail. 
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Wherefore dost thou in peniten¬ 
tial fasting 

Waste and consume the beauty of 
thy youth ? 

Ah, if thou be in truth 

The Son of the Unnamed, the 
Everlasting, 

Command these stones beneath thy 
feet to be 

Changed into bread for thee! 

Ckrisius, ’Tis written: Man 
shall not live by bread alone, 

But by each word that from God’s 
mouth proceedeth I 

II. 

Liaifer. Too weak, alas! too 
weak is the temptation 

For one whose soul to nobler things 
aspires 

Than sensual desires! 

Ah, could I, by some sudden aber¬ 
ration, 

Lead and delude to suicidal death 

This Christ of Nazarctli 1 

Unto the holy Temple on Moriah, 

With its resplendent domes, and 
manifold 

Bright pinnacles of g’old, 

Where they await thy coming, O 
Messiah! 

Lo, I have brought thee ! Let thy 
glory Inu'e 

Be manifest and ckiar. 

Reveal thyself !:)y royal ad and 
gesture, 

Descending with the brigiit tri¬ 
umphant host 

Of all the higliermost 

Archaingels, and about thee as a 
vesture 

The shining ckjuds, and all tby 
splendours show 

Unto the world ladow ! 

Cast ibyhelf down, it is the litntr 
appointed ; 


And God hath given his angels 
charge and care 

To keep thee and upbear 

Upon their hands his only Son, the 
Anointed, 

Lest he should dash his foot against 
a stone 

And die, and be unknown. 

Chrisius. ’Tis w'rittcn: Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God! 

in. 

Lud/en 1 cannot thus delude him 
to perdition! 

But one temptation still remains 
untried, 

The trial of his pride, 

llic thirst of power, the fever oi 
ambition ! 

Surely by these a humble peasant's 
son 

At last may l^c undone! 

Above the yawning chasms and 
deep abysses, 

Across the headlong torrents, I 
have brought 

Thy footsteps, swift as thought ; 

And from the highest of these pre¬ 
cipices, 

The Kingdoms of the world thine 
eyes behold, 

Like a great map unrolled. 

F'rom far-off Ld;)arion, with cedars 
crested, 

To where the waters of the Asphalt 
I^ake 

On its white pebbles break, 

And tne vast desert, silent, sand- 
invested, 

The.s<,* kingdoms ar(; all mine, and 
thine shall he, 

if thou wilt worship me ! 

i'/irfdus, Ciet tliee Irehind me, 
Satan ! thou shalt worship 

The f,.ord thy i lot!: 11 ini only shalt 
tltou serve! 





Angels Ministrant. The sun goes 
down; the evening shadows 
lengthen, 

The fever and the struggle of the day 

Abate and pass away ; 

Thine Angels Ministrant, we come 
to strengthen 

And comfort thee, and crown thee 
with the palm, 

The silence and the calm. 

in. 

THK MARRIAGE IN CANA. 

The Musicians, Rise up, my love, 
my fair one, 

Rise up, and come away, 

For lo I the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, ^ 
The time of the singing of birds is 
come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. 

77u’ Bridegmmi. Sweetly the 
minstrels sing the Song of 
Songs! 

Uy heart runs forward with it, and 
I say: 

G set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
And set me as a seal upon thine arm; 
For love is strong as life, and strong 
as death, 

And cruel as the grave is jealousy! 

The 3fusicmns, I sleep, but my 
heart awaketh; 

’Tis the voice of my beloved 
Who knocketh, saying: Open to me, 
My sister, my love, my dove, 

For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the 
night! 

The Bride, Ah yes, I sleep, and 
yet my heart awaketh, 

It is the voice of my beloved who 
knocks. 

7he Bridegroom, 0 beautiful as 
Rebecca at the fountain, 


O beautiful as Ruth among the 
sheaves! 

O fairest among women ! O unde¬ 
filed ! 

Thou art all fair, iny love, there’s 
no spot in thee ! 

7'he Musicians, My beloved is 
white and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand ; 
His locks are black as a raven. 

His eyes are the eyes of doves, 

Of doves by the rivers of water, 

His lips are like unto lilies, 
Dropping with sweet-smelling 
myrrh. 

Archilriclinus, Who is that 
youth, with the dark azure eyes, 
And hair, in colour like unto the 
wine, 

Parted upon his forehead, and behind 
Failing in flowing locks ? 

Paranymphus, The Nazarene 
Who preacheth to the poor in field 
and village 

The coming of God’s Kingdom. 

Architridmus, How serene 
His aspect is ! manly yet womanly. 

Paranymphus, Most beautiful 
among the sons of men! 

Oft known to weep, but never known 
to laugh. 

Arddtridinus, And tell me, she 
with eyes of olive tint, 

And skin as fair as wheat, and pale 
brown hair, ^ 

The woman at his side ? 

Paranymphus, His mother, 
Mary. 

Architridinus, And the tall 
figure standing close beside 
them, 

Clad all in white, with face and 
beard like ashes, 

As if he were Elias, the White Wit¬ 
ness, 

Come from his cave on Carmel to 
foretell 

The end of all things ? 
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ParmiympliuSn That is 

Manahem 

The Essenian, he who dwells among 
the palms 

Near the Dead Sea, 

Architridiniis, He who fore¬ 

told to Herod 

He should one day be King ? 

Paranymy>Jms, The same, 

Archiiridinus, Then why 

Doth he come here to sadden with 
his presence 

Our marriage feast, belonging to a 
sect 

Haters of wmmen, and that taste not 
wine ? 

The Musidans. My undefiled is 
but one, 

The only one of her mother, 

'Fhc choice of her that bare her; 

'Fhe daughters saw her and blessed 
her; 

The queens and the concubines 
praised her, 

Saying: Lo! who is this 

That looketh forth as the morning ? 

Manahem (aside). The Ruler of 
the Feast is gazing at me, 

As if he asked, why is that old man 
here 

Among the revellers? And thou, 
tlic Anointed! 

Why art thou here ? 1 see as in a 

vision 

A figure clothed in purple, crowned 
with thorns; 

I see a cross uplifted in the dark¬ 
ness, 

And hesar a cry of agony, that shall 
echo 

For ever and for ever through the 
world! 

Ardiifridinus, Chve us 

wine* These goblets are all 
empty. 

A/a^y if a Chnsfm), Hiciy ha\'e 
no wine! 

Chris/ns, Q woman, what have I 
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To do wath thee? Mine hour is 
not yet come. 

Ma^y {/() the servants}. What¬ 

ever he shall say to you, that do. 

Chrls/us, Fill up these pots with 
waiter. 

The Jlfnsidans. Come, my be¬ 
loved, 

I Let us go forth into the held, 

Let us lodge in the villages ; 

Let us get up early to the vineyards, 
I.et us see if the vine flourish, 
Whether the tender grape appear, 
And the pomegranates bud forth. 

Chris fas. Draw out now, 

And bear unto the Ruler ofthe Feast. 

Manahem (aside). O thou 
brought up among the Esse- 
Ilians, 

I Nurtured in abstinence, taste not 
j the wine ! 

It is the poison of dragons from 
the vineyards 

Of Sodom, and the taste of death 
is in it, 

Arekiiridinus (fa fhe Bride¬ 
groom). All men set forth good 
wine at the beginning, 

And when men have well drunk, 
that which is v*orse; 

ISut thou hast kept tlie good wine 
until now, 

Manahem [aside). The things 
that have been and shall be no 
more, 

Tlie things tliat are, and that here¬ 
after shall lie, 

The tilings that might have been, 
and yet were not, 

The fading twilight of great joys 
departed, 

The daybretik of great truths as yet 
u 11 risen, 

The intuition and the exp<!ctatic:>n 
Of something, winch, whem come, 
is not the same, 

But only like its foreca-st in meifs 
dreams, 





®tptne 


The longing, the delay, and the 
delight, 

Sweeter for the delay; youth, hope, 
love, death, 

And disappointment which is also 
death, 

All these make up the sum of human 
life; 

A dream within a dream, a wind at 
night 

Howling across the desert in 
despair, 

Seeking for something lost it cannot 
find. 

Fate or foreseeing, or whatever 
name 

Men call it, matters not; what is 
to be 

Hath been fore written in the 
tboLiglit divine 

From the beginning. None can 
bide from it, 

But it will find him out; nor run 
from it, 

But it o^crtaketh him! The Lord 
hath said it. 


The Bridegroom [to ike Bfide, on 
the kiiconf). When Abra¬ 
ham went with Sarali into 


BIgypt, 

The land was all illumined with her 
beauty; 

But thou dost make the very night 
itself 

Brighter than day! Behold, in glad 


procession, 

Crowding the threshold of the sky 
above us, 

The stars come forth to meet thee 


with their lamps; 

And the soft winds, the ambassadors 


of flowers, 

From neighbouring gardens and 
from fields unseen, 

Come laden with odours unto thee, 
my Oucen! 

77ie Afushiaus, Awake, O nortli- 
wind, 


And come, thou wind of the South, 
Blow, blow upon my garden, 

That the spices thereof may flow 
out. 


IV. 

IN THE CORNFIELDS. 

Philip. Onward through leagues 
of sun-illumined corn, 

As if through parted seas, the 
pathway runs, 

And crowned with sunshine as the 
Prince of Peace 

Walks the beloved Master, leading 
us, 

As Moses led our fathers in old 
times 

Out of the land of bondage! We 
have found 

Him of whom Moses and the 
Prophets wrote, 

Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
j oseph. 

Nathmiael. Can any good come 
out of Nazareth ? 

Can this be the Messiah ? 

Philiph Come and see. 

NaihmaeL The summer sun 
grows hot; 1 am an hungred. 

How cheerily the Sabbath-breaking 
quail 

Iflpes in the corn, and bids us to his 
Feast 

Of Wheat Sheaves I How the 
bearded, ripening cars 

l\)ss in the roofless temple of the 
air; 

As if the unseen hand of some High 
Priest 

Waved them before Mount Tabor 
as an altar! 

It were no harm, if we should pluck 
and eat. 

Philip. Plow wonderful it is to 
walk abroad 

With the Good Master! Since the 
miracle 
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He wrought at Canaj at the mar¬ 
riage feast, 

His fame hath gone abroad through 
all the land, 

And when we come to Nazareth, 
thou shalt see 

How his own people will receive 
their Prophet, 

And hail him as Messiah ! Sec, he 
turns 

And looks at thee. 

C/iruius. Behold an Israelite 

In whom there is no guile. 

NathanaeL Whence know^est 
thou me? 

Christies, Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast 

Under the fig-tree, I beheld 
thee. 

Nathanael. Rabbi, 

Thou art the Son of God, thou art 
the King 

Of Israel I 

Christies. Because 1 said I saw 
thee 

Under the fig-tree, before Philip 
called thee, 

Believest thou? Thou shalt see 
greater things. 

Hereafter thou shalt see the 
heavens unclosed, 

And angels of God ascending and 
descending 

Upon the Son of Man ! 

Pharisees (/mssini^). Hail, l^abl)! I 

Christies. Hail ! 

Pharisees. Behold how thy dis¬ 
ciples do a thing 

Which is not lawful on the Sabbath 
day, 

And thou forbiddest them not! 

Christies. HiU’ti ye not read 

What David did' when he an 
hungred was, 

And all they that were witli him? 
How he entered 

Into the house of God, and ate the 
shew-bread, 


Which was not lawful saving for 
the priests ? 

Have yc not read, how on the Sab¬ 
bath days 

The priests profane the Sabbath in 
the Temple, 

And yet are blameless ? But I say 
to you, 

One in this place is greater than 
the Temple! 

And had ye known the meaning of 
the words, 

I wall have mercy and not sacrifice, 

The guiltless ye ivould not con¬ 
demn. The Sabbath 

Was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. 

{Passes on with the disciplesi) 

Pharisees. This is, alas ! some 
poor demoniac 

Wandering about the fields, and 
uttering 

His unintelligible blasphemies 

Among the common people, who 
receive 

As prophecies the %vords they com¬ 
prehend not! 

Deluded folk ! The incomprehen¬ 
sible 

Alone excites their wonder. There 
is none 

So visionary, or so void of sense, 

But lie will find a crowd to follow 
him! 

V. 

NAZARETH. 

Christies (rmdinjr in the sfmt^ 
The S|-)irit of the Lord 
(lod is upon me. 

He hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings 

Unto the poor; to heal the broken- 
hctarlecl; 

To comfort those that mourn, and 
to throw open 


(J)a 60 O»er, 
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The prison doors of captives, and 
proclaim 

The Year Acceptable of the Lord 
our God! 

(Ife doses the book and sits down,) 

A Pharisee, Who is this youth ? 
He hath taken the Teacher’s 
seat! 

Will he instruct the Elders ? 

A Priest. Fifty years 

Have I been Priest here in the 
Synagogue, 

And never have I seen so young 
a man 

Sit in the Teacher’s seat! 

Christus, Behold, to-day 

This scripture is fulfilled. One is 
appointed 

And hath been sent to them that 
mourn in Zion, 

To give them beauty for ashes, and 
the oil 

Of joy for mourning ! They shall 
build again 

The old waste places ; and again 
raise up 

The former desolations, and repair 

The cities that are wasted ! As a 
bridegroom 

Decketh himself with ornaments, 
as a bride 

Adorneth herself with jewels, so the 
Lord 

Hath clothed me with the robe of 
righteousness. 

A Priests He speaks the Prophet’s 
words ; but with an air 

As if himself had beenforeshadowed 
in them! 

Christus, For Zion’s sake I will 
not hold my petice, 

And for Jerusalem’s sake I will not 
rest 

Until its righteousness be as a 
brightn(‘ss, 

And its salvation as a lamp that 
burnetii! 


Thou shalt be called no longer the 
Forsaken, 

N or any more thy land, the D esolate, 
The Lord hath sworn, by his right 
hand hath sworn, 

And by his arm of strength : I will 
no more 

Give to thine enemies thy corn as 
meat; 

The sons of strangers shall not drink 
thy wine. 

Go through, go through the gates 1 
Prepare a way 

Unto the people! Gather out the 
stones! 

Lift up a standard for the people ! 

A Priest, Ah ! 

These are seditious words ! 

Christus, And they 

shall call them 

The holy people ; the redeemed of 
God! 

And thou, Jerusalem, shalt be called 
Sought out, 

A city not forsaken ! 

A Pharisee, I s not this 

Hie carpenter Joseph’s son ? Is not 
his mother 

Called Mary ? and his liretlireii and 
his sisters 

Are they not with us ? Doth he make 
himself 

To be a Prophet ? 

Christus, No man is a Propliet 
In his own country, and among his 
kin. 

In his own house no Prophet is 
accepted. 

I say to you, in the land of Israel 
Were many widows in lUijah’s day, 
When for three years and more 
the heavens were shut, 

And a great famine was throughout 
the land; 

But unto no one was Elijah sent 
Have to Sarepta, to a city of Sidon, 
And to a woman there that was a 
widow. 
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And many lepers were there in the 
land 

Of Israel, in the time of Eliseus 
The Prophet, and yet none of them 
was cleansed, 

Save Naaman the Syrian I 

A Priest, Say no more I 

Thou comest here into our syna¬ 
gogue 

And speakest to the Eiders and the 
Priests, 

As if the veiy mantle of Elijah 
liad fallen upon thee ! Art thou not 
ashamed? 

A Pharisee, We want no Pro¬ 
phets here ! Let him be driven 
From Synagogue and city! Let 
him go 

And prophesy to the Samaritans! 

Aft Elder, The world is changed. 
We elders are as nothing ! 

We are but yesterdays, that have 
no part 

Or portion in to-day ! Dry leaves 
that rustle, 

Tluit make a little sound, and then 
are dust! 

A A carpenter’sappren- 

tice! a mechanic, 

Whom we have seen at work here 
in the town 

Day after day; a stripling without 
learning, 

Shall he pretend to unfold the Word 
of Clod 

To men grown old in study of the 
I.aw! 

(ChkiSTUS is thrust out,) 

VI. 

THE SltA OF fJALII.EE. 

Ani>rew, //^ 

nets. 

Peter, Never was such a marvel¬ 
lous drauglit of fishes 
Heard of in Clalilee ! The market¬ 
places 


Loth of hlethsaida and Capernaum 

Are full of them ! we had toiled 
all night 

And taken nothing, when the Master 
said : 

Launch out into the deep, and cast 
your nets; 

And doing this, we caught such 
multitudes 

Our nets like spiders' webs were 
snapped asunder, 

And with the draught we filled two 
ships so full 

That they began to sink. Then I 
knelt down 

Amazed, and said : O Lord, depart 
from me, 

f am a sinful man. And he made 
answer : 

Simon, fear not; henceforth thou 
shall catch men ! 

What was the meauiing of those 
words ? 

Andrew, 1 know not. 

But here is Philip, ccane from 
Nazaretli. 

He hath been with the Master. Tell 
us, Philip, 

Wliat tidings dost thou bring ? 

Philip, .Most wonderful! 

As we drew near to Nain, out of 
the gate 

Upon a bier was carried tlie dead 
body 

Of a young man, his mother’s only 
son, 

And she a witiow, who witli lameU” 
tation 

Bewailed her loss, and the inucli 
people with her; 

And when tlie Master saw her lie 
was tilled 

With pity; and he said to her: Weep 
not! 

And came and touched tlui l>iei\ 
and they tliat l,>are it 

Stootlstill; and themhesaid; Young 
man, arise! 
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And he that had been dead sat up, 
and soon 

Began to speak ; and he delivered 
him 

Unto his mother; and there came 
a fear 

On all the people, and they glori¬ 
fied 

The Lord, and said, rejoicing: A 
great Prophet 

Is risen up among us ! and the Lord 

Hath visited his people ! 

A great Prophet ? 

Ay, greater than a Prophet; greater 
even ■# 

Than John the Baptist! 

Philip. Yet the Nazarenes 

Rejected him. 

Peter. The Nazarenes are dogs ! 

As natural brute beasts, they growl 
at things 

They do not understand ; and they 
shall perish. 

Utterly perish in their own corrup¬ 
tion. 

I1ic Nazarenes are dogs ! 

Philip. They drave him forth 

Out of their Synagogue, out of their 
city, 

And would have cast him down a 
precipice, 

But passing through the midst of 
them he vanished 

Out of their hands. 

Peier. Wells are they 

without water, 

Clouds carried with a tempest, unto 
whom 

The mist of darkness is reserved 
for ever! 

Philip. Behold, he cometh. There 
is one man with him 

I am amazed to see ! 

Andrew. What man is that ? 

Philips Judas Iscariot; he that 
cometh last 

Girt with a leathern apron. No one 
knoweth 


PI is history; but the rum our of him is 

He had an unclean spirit in his 
youth. 

It hath not left him yet. 

Christus {passing'). Come unto 

me, 

All ye that labour and are lieavy 
laden. 

And I will give you rest! Come 
unto me, 

And take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, 

P'or 1 am meek, and I am lowly in 
heart, 

And ye shall all find rest unto your 
souls! 

Philip. 0 there is something in 
that voice that reaches 

Theinnermost recesses of my spirit! 

I feel that it might say unto the 
blind : 

Receive your sight! and straight¬ 
way they would see ! 

I feel that it might say unto the dead, 

Arise ! and tliey would hear it and 
obey ! 

Behold, he beckons to us I 

Christus itfi Peter and Andrew). 
P'ollow me ! 

Peter. Master, I will leave all and 
follow thee. 

VII. 

THE DEMONIAC OF OADARA. 

A Gadarene. He hath escaped, 
hath plucked hi s chains asunder, 

And broken his fetters; always 
night and da>; 

Is in the mountains here, and in 
the tombs, 

Crying aloud, and cutting himself 
with stones, 

lixceeding fierce, so that no man 
can tame him I 

The Penwniac {from ahove^ 
unseen). C) Aschmedai! O 
Aschmedai, have pity I 
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A Gadarme. Listen ! It is his 
voice ! Go warn the people 

J ust landing from the lake ! 

The Demoniac. O Aschmedai I 

Thou angel of the bottomless pit, 
have pity! 

It was enough to hurl King Solomon, 

On whom be peace! two hundred 
leagues away 

Into the country, and to make him 
scullion 

In the kitchen of the King of 
Maschkemen! 

Why dost thou hurl me here among 
these rocks, 

And cut me with these stones ? 

A Gadarene. He raves and 
mutters 

He knows not what. 

The Dejnoniac {appearing from 
a to7nb among the rocks). The 
wild cock Tarnegal 

Singeth to me, and bids me to the 
banquet, 

Where all the Jews shall come; for 
they have slain 

Behemoth the great ox, who daily 
cropped 

A thousand hills for food, and at 
a draught 

Drank up the river Jordan, and 
have slain 

The huge Leviathan, and stretched 
his skin 

Upon the high walls of Jerusalem, 

And made them shine from one 
end of the world 

Unto the other; and the fowl 
Barjuchne, 

Whose outspread wings eclipse the 
sun, and make 

Midnight at noon o’er all the 
continents! 

And we shall drink the wine of 
Paradise 

From Adam’s cellars. 

A Gadarene. 0, thou unclean 
spirit I 


The Demoniac {hurling down a 
stone). This is the wonderful 
Barjuchne’s egg. 

That fell out of her nest, and broke 
to pieces. 

And swept away three hundred 
cedar-trees. 

And threescore villages !—Rabbi 
Eliezer, 

How thou didst sin there in that 
seaport town, 

When thou hadst carried safe thy 
chest of silver 

Over the seven rivers for her sake! 

I too have sinned beyond the reach 
of pardon. 

Ye hills and mountains, pray for 
mercy on me ! 

Ye stars and planets, pray for 
mercy on me ! 

Ye sun and moon, O pray for mercy 
on me ! 

(Christus and his disciples pass.) 

A Gadarene. There is a man 
here of Decapolis, 

Who hath an unclean spirit; so 
that none 

Can pass this way. He lives among 
the tombs 

Up there upon the cliffs, and hurls 
down stones 

On those who pass beneath. 

Christus. Come out of him, 

Thou unclean spirit! 

The Demoniac. What have 1 to do 

With thee, thou Son of God ? Do 
not torment us. 

Christus. What is thy name ? 

Demoniac. Legion ; for 

we are many. 

Cain, the first murderer; and the 
King Belshazzar, 

And Evil Merodach of Babylon, 

And Admatha, the death-cloud, 
prince of Persia; 

And Aschmedai, the angel of the 
pit, 
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And many other devils. We are 
Legion. 

Send us not forth beyond Decapolis; 

Command us not to go into the 
deep! 

There is a herd of swine here in 
the pastures,— 

Let us go into them. 

Chrisfus, Come out of him, 

Thou unclean spirit! 

A Gadar€?w, See, how stupefied, 

How motionless he stands! He 
cries no more; 

He seems bewildered and in silence 
stares 

As one who, walking in his sleep, 
awakes 

And knows not where lie is, and 
looks about him, 

And at Ills nakedness, and is 
ashamed. 

77ie rkmmiai\ Why am 1 here 
alone among tlui tombs ? 

W^hal have tliey done to me, that 
I am naked ? 

Ah, woe is me ! 

tdinsiiis, liome unto thy 

friends 

And tell them how gnsit things the* 
Lord hath don<^ 

For thee, and how lu.* had com- 
passion on thee I 

A S7ifme/ierd l*he 

lu*rd$! tlm herds! O most 
unlucky day! 

They were all f(‘eding f{uiet in the 
sun, 

When SLukhmly they starlecL and 
grew savage 

As the wiki Ijoars of labor, :ind 
tog<*th(u* 

Rushed dowti a precipice into the 

SfJl I 

lliey are all ilrowned ! 

/V/cn 1‘Iuis righteously 

are punisluul 

The apostate* |c.*ws, timt e;it the 
fhssh of swine, 


And broth of such abominable 
things ! 

Greeks of Gadara, We sacrifice 
a sow unto Demeter 

At the beginning of harvest, and 
another 

To Dionysus at the vintage-time. 

Therefore we prize our herds of 
swine, and count them 

Not as unclean, but as things con¬ 
secrate 

To the immortal gods. O great 
magician, 

Depart out of our coasts; let us 
alone, 

W"e are afraid of thee ! 

Peten Let us depart; 

For they that sanctify and purify 

Themselves in gardens, eating flesh 
of swine, 

And the abomination, and the 
mouse, 

Shall be consumed together, saith 
the Lord ! 

VUL 

TAI.lTI-fA GITMI. 

faints [at /he feef tf Chris/us). 
D Master! 1 entreat thee ! I 
implore thee I 

My daughter iieth at the point of 
death ; 

I pray thee come and lay thy hands 
upon her, 

And she shall live i 

C'hris/its. Wlio was it touched 
my garments ? 

Simon JkiiT, Thou seest the 
multitudethat throng and press 
thee, 

A nd sayest thou; Who touched me I 
'Twas not L 

Ch?is/m\ Some one hath touched 
my garments ; i perceive 

That virtue is gone out of me. 

A I'Vimum, 0 Master! 

Forgive me! For 1 said within 
myself, 
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^06 ^ivet 

If I SO much as touch his garment’s 
hem, 

1 shall be whole. 
i7ir/sfm. Be of good comfort, 
daughter! 

Thy faith hath made thee whole. 
Depart in peace. 

A Mfssenj^'er fn>m ike iwuse. 
Why troubiest thou the 
Master? Hearest thou not 

The flute-players, and tlie voices of 
the women 

Singing their lamentation 2 She is 
dead! 

77te^ Minstrels ami Ufaurners, 
We havegird(;d ourselves with 
sackcloth ! 

We have covered cnir heads with 
ashes I 

F<»r our young men dif\ and <Mir 
maidens 

Swoon in the streets of tlie city t 

Ami into their mother’s bosom 

They pom outlheirsoiiis likewattir! 

( krisius igaiMi^ in). Cove place. 
Why make yi* this ado, and 
w'eep ? 

She is not dead, but sleepeth. 

77ie Mather \/ram within), C’niel 
death! 

’fo take away from me this tiiider 
blossom I 

1’o take away my {iov(% my lamb, 

^ ^my darling ? 

7he hfinstre/s and iHaarnefs, 
lie hath led me and brought 
into darkness, 

Like the dead of old in dark placf‘.s S 

I le hath bent his bow, and hath set 
me 

Apart as a mark f«^r his arrow I 

I le hath covered himself with a r loud 

That our prayer should not pass 
^ through and rea<ii him ! 
IheCrawd, He. stands Ig'Nicie 
her bed ! He takes her hand! 

Listen, he speaks to her I 
Ckristm {within). Maiden, arise! 
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7//C it\nad. See, she obeys his 
voice! Slie stirs I She lives! 
Her mother holds her folded in her 
arms! 

O miracle of miracles ! O marvel! 

IX. 

THE TOWER OF MAGPALA. 

Mapy Maj^dalepte. Companioii- 
less, unsatisfied, forlorn, 

I sit here in this lonely tower, and 
look 

U|-)on the* lake below me, and the 
hills 

That swoon with lieat, and see as 
in a \isioii 

All m>’ past life, unroll itself l>efore 
me, 

; Hie princes ami the imuThanfs 
cumi‘ to me, 

Merr'hanLs of 'Fyre and LriiKTS of 
I >amascus, 

Ami pass, and disappear, and an* 
no more; 

lint leave l.)c}iind their merchandiHe 
and jewels, 

Their perfmiufs, amt their gold, 
and their <iisgust. 
i loathe theng and the verymemory 
of them 

Is unto me ns thought «>ffcaid to one 
('loye<I with the lusrious tigs of 
Dalmanutha I 

What if liereafter, in the long here¬ 
after 

Of endlessjoyor piiin,orjf*yi«pain, 
It were iny ptinishment to lad with 
tlieiii 

C h'own hideous and decrepit in ilnnr 
sins, 

And hear them say: Thou that 
hast brotiglii us hen*, 

Be unto us asthoti hast lK‘en t»fold ! 

I Mok tipon this raiment that 1 wear, 
Thesip silks, and these embrolth 
cries, and they seem 
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O'lily as cerements wrapped about 
my limbs! 

I look upon these rings thick set 
with pearls 

And emerald and amethyst and 
jasper, 

And they are burning coals upon 
my flesh ! 

This serpent on my wrist becomes 
alive ! 

Away, thou viper! and away, ye 
garlands 

Whose odours bring the swift re¬ 
membrance btick 

Of the unhallowed revels in these 
chambers! 

But yesterday,--.and yet it seems to 

me 

Something remote, like a pathetic: 
song 

Hung long ago by minstrels in the 
street,— 

But yesterday, as from this tower I 
gazed, 

Over tlie olive and tlie walnut 
trees, 

Upon the lake and the white sliips, 
and wondered 

Whither and wlumce they steered, 
and who was in them, 

A fisher’s boat drew near the land¬ 
ing-place 

Under the oleanders, and the 
people 

Came up from It, and passed l)e- 
neath the tower, 

Close under me. in front of them, 
as leader, 

Walked one of royal aspect, clothed 
in white, 

Who lifted up ids eyes, and looked 
at me, 

And all at once tin; air seemed 
filled and living 

With a mysterious jHJwer, that 
streamed from him, 

And overflowed me with an atmo¬ 
sphere 


Of light and love. As one entranced 
i stood, 

And w’hen 1 woke again, lo! he 
was gone, 

So that I said: Perhaps it is a dream. 

iiut from that very hour the seven 
demons 

That had their habitation in this 
body 

Which men call beautiful, departed 
from me! 

This morning, when the first gleam 
of the dawn 

Made Lebanon a glory in the air, 

And all below was darkness, I beheld 

An angel, or a spirit glorified, 

With wind-tossed garments walk¬ 
ing on the lake. 

The face I could not see, but I 
distinguished 

The attitude and gesture, and I 
knew 

^Twas he that healed me. And the 
gusty wind 

Brought to mine ears a voice, 
which seem(‘d t<i say : 

Be of good cheer! *'ris I ! Be not 
afraid 1 

And from the darkness, scarcely 
h(‘ard, tim answer: 

If it be thou, bid me come unto thee 

Upon the wat(jr! And the voice 
said: Come! 

And Hum I heard a cry of fear: 
Lord, save me! 

As of a drowning man. And then 
the voice ; 

Why didst thou doubt, O thou of 
little faith ! 

At this all vanished, and the wind 
was hushed, 

And the great sun came up above 

the hills. 

And the swift-flying vapours hid 
themselves 

In caverns among the rocks 1 O, I 
must find him 
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And follow him, and be with him for 
ever I 

Thou box ofalabaster, in whose walls 

The souls of flowers lie pent, the 
precious balm 

And spikenard of Arabian farms, 
the spirits 

Of aromatic herbs, ethereal natures 

Nursed by the sun and dew, not all 
unworthy 

To bathe his consecrated feet, 
whose step 

IVIakes every threshold holy that he 
crosses; 

Let us go forth upon our pilgrimage, 

Thou and I only 1 Let us search for 
him 

Until we fmd him, and pour out our 
souls 

Before his feet, till all that’s left of us 

Shall be the broken caskets, tliat 
once held us! 


X, 

THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE 
PHARISEE. 

(fues/ (a/ /afi/e). Are yc do 
ceivecl ? Hav<‘ any of the Rulers 

Believ<*d on him ? or do thf‘y know 
indeed 

This ma.n to be the very Clirist ? 
Howlxnt 

We know whence this man is, !)iit 
when the t'hrist 

Slxall cotiu?, none knomatth wlience 
he is. 

t7tnsfm, Whereunto shall I 
liken, tlum, the; men 

Of this generation ? and what are 
they like ? 

They are like children sitting in the 
markets, 

And i'alling unto one another, say¬ 
ing : 

We have piped unto you, and ye 
luive not daiu.ed; 
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We have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not wept! 

This say I unto you, for John the 
Baptist 

Came ^neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine; 

Ye say he hath a devil, The Son of 
Man 

Eating and drinking cometh, and 
ye say : 

Behold a gluttonous man, and a 
wine-bibber; 

Behold a friend of publicans and 
sinners I 

A Guest (aside to Simon), Who 
is that woman yonder,gliding in 

So silently behind him ? 

Simon, It is Alary, 

Who dwelleth in tlic Tower of 
Magda I a. 

The Guest. See, I'low she kneels 
there weeping, and her tears 

Fall on his feet; and her long 
golden hair 

Waves to and fro ;,tnd wipes them 
dry again. 

And now sImj kisses tliem, and from 
a l)C}x 

()f alalxister is anointing them 

With precious ointment, filling all 
the liouse 

With its swec't odour ! 

Simon {aside], U, this man, 
Ibrsoolh, 

WYre he imieed a lYophet, woiiki 
have known 

Wlio and wliat maimer of woman 
this may be 

That tOia:het!i him! would know 
she is a sinner I 

Ckrisitis, Siimm, somewhat have 
I to say to thee. 

Simon, Master, say on. 

Christus. A (‘crtain creditor 

Had oncte two debtors; and the 
one (>f them 

Owed him fnehundred pence; iht* 
other, flfty. 
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They having nought to pay withal, 
he frankly 

Forgave them both. Now tell me 
which of them 

Will love him most ? 

Simon, He, I suppose, to whom 

He most forgave. 

> Chrzsius, Yea, thou hast 

rightly judged. 

Seest thou this woman? When 
thine house I entered, 

Thou gavestme no water for my feet, 

But she hath washed them with her 
tears, and wiped them 

With her own hair! Thou gavest 
me no kiss; 

This woman hath not ceased, since 
I came in, 

To kiss my feet! My head with oil 
didst thou 

Anoint not; but this woman hath 
anointed 

My feet with ointment. Hence i 
say to thee, 

Her sins, which have been many, 
are forgiven, 

For she loved much. 

T/ie Guests, O, who, then, is 
this man 

That pardoneth als<^ sins without 
atonement ? 

Ciirisius, Wonuin, thy faith luith 
saved thee \ Go in peace I 


THE SECOND PASSOVER. 

1 . 

BKFORE THE GATES O F MAC HA: R US* 

Manahem. Welcome, O wilder¬ 
ness, and welcome night 

And solitude, and ye swift-flying 
stars’ 

That drift with golden sands the 
barren heavens, 


Welcome once more I The Angels 
of the Wind 

Hasten across the desert to receive 
me; 

And sweeter than men’s voices are 
to me 

The voices of these solitudes; the 
sound 

Of unseen rivulets, and the fiir-ofl'cry 

Of bitterns in the reeds of water- 
pools. 

And lo! above me, like the Pro¬ 
phet’s arrow 

Shot from the eastern window, high 
in air 

The clamorous cranes go singing 
through the night. 

O ye mysterious pilgrims in the air, 

Would I had wings that 1 might 
follow you! 

i look forth from these mountains, 
and behold 

The omnipotent and omnipresent 
night, • 

Mysterious as the future and the fate 

That hangs o’er all men’s lives ! I 
see beneath me 

The desert stretching to the Dead 
Sea shore, 

And westward, faint and far away, 
the glimmer 

Of torches on Mount Olivet, an- 
nouncin|i^ 

The rising of’the Moon of Passover. 

Like a great cross it seems, on 
which suspended, 

With head bowed down in agony, 
I see 

A human figure ! Hide, O merci¬ 
ful heaven, 

The awful apparition from my sight! 

And thou, Machterus, lifting high 
and black 

Thy dreadful walls against the 
rising moon, 

Haunted by demons and by appar¬ 
itions 
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Lilitlij and Jezeriiara, and Bedar- 
gon, 

How grim thou showest in the un¬ 
certain light, 

A palace and a prison, where King 
Herod 

Feasts with Herodias, while the 
Baptist John 

Fasts, and consumes his unavailing 
life I 

And in thy court-yard growls the 
imtithed rue, 

Huge as the olives of Gethsemane, 

And ancient as the terebinth of 
Hebron, 

Coeval with the world. Would 
that its leaves 

Medicinal could purge thee of the 
demons 

I1iat now possess thee, and the 
cunning fox 

That Imrrows in thy walls, contriv¬ 
ing mischief! 

(Music is heard /ram withm,} 

Angels of (Jod ! Sandalphon, thou 
that weavest 

I’he prayers of men into immortal 
garlands, 

And thou, Metatron, who dost 
gather up 

'Fheir songs, and hear them to the 
gates of heaven, 

Now gather up together in your 
hands 

1’he prayors that hit tins prison, 
and the songs 

I’hat (s/ho from the ceiling of this 
palace, 

And lay them sltle !>y si«le before 
God’s feci I 
[Jlc enicrs the eastic*) 

IL 

HKHOlriS nAN<,H:KT-HALL, 

JltmahcuL llnai hast sent im 
me, 0 King, and I am here, 

JiiTod, Who art thou ? 


HIanahem, anahem, 

the Essenian. 

Ilermi* I recogiiixe thy features, 
but what mean 

These torn and faded garments ? 
On thy road 

Have demons crowded thee, and 
rubbed against thee, 

And given thee weary knees ? X 
cup of wine! 

Manahem, The Essenians drink 
no wine. 

Herod, What wilt thou, then ? 

Matmkem, Nothing. 

Herod, Not even a cup 

of water ? 

Manahem, Nothing, 

Why hast thou sent for me ? 

Herod, Dost thou remember 

One day when I, a schoolboy in 
the streets 

Of the great city, met thee on my way 

To school, and thou didst say to 
me; Hereafter 

Thou shalt be King ? 

Ma/ia/um, Yea, I remember it 

Herod, Tliinking thou didst not 
know me, I replied : 

i am of humble birth; whereat, 
thou, smiling, 

Didst smite me with thy hand, and 
saitlst again : 

TIioii slialt l>t^ King; and let tlm 
friirmily blows 

That Manaliem hath given thee on 
this diiy 

Remind thee of tlie fickleness of 
fortune. 

Hhmahem, What more ? 

Herod* Mo more. 

3f(Utahcm. Yea, for 

I said to thee : 

it shall be well with thee If thou 
love justice 

And clemency towards thy feiitiw- 
mtn. 

Hast thou done this, O King? 

Herod, Go, ask my people. 
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Mmmkipu, And then, foreseeing ! 
all thy life, I added: | 

But these thou wilt forget; and at j 
the end ^ 

Of life the Lord will punish thee. 

Herod, The end! 

When will that come ? For tliis I 
sent to thee. 

flow long shall I still reign ? Thou 
dost not answer t 

Speak! shall I reign ten years ? ; 

AMiUiahcppK Thou 

shalt reign twenty, 

Nay, thirty years. 1 cannot name I 
the end. ? 

Herod, Thirty? 1 thank thee, > 
good Kssenian! i 

'illis is my birthday, and a happier j 
one i 

Was never mine. We hold a ban* I 
quet here. j 

See, yonchrn are Herodias and tier | 
(laughter. 

Mtuiahefpi inside), ’Tis said that i 
dcwils sometimes lake the 
shape 

Of ministering angels, clothed with , 
air, 

I'hat they may he inhabitants nf 
earth, I 

And leacl tnan icHleslnictioii, Such • 
are these. i 

Herod, Knowest thou John the ! 
'Baptist ? i 

Mimmhem, ^ Yea, I know him ; • 
Who knows him not ? 

Herod, Know, then, - 

this John the Baptist i 

Said that it was not lawful 1 slanjld 
marry ! 

My brother I’hilip's wife, and John 
the Baptist ! 

Is here in prison. In my father’s I 
time i 

Matthias Marga{<uh was iHit to ■ 
death 

For tearing the golden eagle from ^ 

its station ' ’ 


Above the Temple Gate, aslighter 
crime 

Than John isgulityof. These things 
are %varnings 

To intermeddlers not to play with 
^ eagles, 

Living or dead, I think the Essen* 
ians 

Are wiser, or more wary, are they 
not ? 

Mopia/iem, The Essenians do not 
many. 

//erod. Thou liast gi\'eii 

My w’ordsa meaning foreign t# rny 
thought 

Jftmokem, Let me go hence, i) 
King! 

// e?'od. Slay yei a,whiIc, 

And see the daughter of ficrodias 
dance. 

Cleopatra of jenisalem, tny iiioiher, 

In her best clays was not more 

beautiful 

lA/mn, Tiir; Daugh'i tn rq* 
HeroI'iias dninrs,! 

Herod, G, what was Mirlaiii 
damping with her timbrel, 

(’ompared to this <me ? 

Mnimkeoi {aside), O thou Aiigef 
of I loath, 

Uammig at funerals aiiiong the 
women, 

Wheii nienbear out the dead ! ‘I'he 
air is fiol 

And slides me ! i> for a breath of 
jiir! 

Bid medeparh O King I 

Herod, Not yet. (‘(uiie hither, 

Halome, thou emliantress ! Ask of 
me 

Whatefer thou will; and even unto 
the half 

Of all my kingdom, 1 will give it 
thee, 

As the Lord livctli! 

/ hwj*/diT of Hei ifi/iaA (hiee/i/i^^^L 
tiivc iiitt here the head 
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Of John the Baptist on this silver 
charger! 

//fw//. Not that, clear child I I 
dare not, for the people 

Regtird John as a prophet. 

/hUigkit 7* qf liiTiHiias. 1’ liou 

hast sworn it. 

liermL For nnne oath’s sake, 
then. ^Seiid imlo the prison 

Let him die ciiiickly. O accursed 
oath I 

Jfmiti/iiWi. Bid me depart, U 
King ! 

(h:K)ci Manahem, 

tlivepne thy hand. I love the Kssen- 
iiins* 

I fc's gone and hears nus iu>t! The 
Kiiesth art* diiinh. 

Awaiting tint pale fare, the hiicnt 

wit Ilf HS. 

The lanips flare ; and tlie ciirlaiiis 
of the doorways 

Wave to ami fro as if a gliosi were 
passing ! 

Btreiigtheii my liearL red wine ol 
;\scalofi! 


IIL 

Vm^hM Till*. WALI.SOF MACil/KHUS. 

J/timkrm r»///}. Aw^ty 

from this Balm imd sin ! 

Tilt* deinons, the terrllik: powers 
Of the air, that haunt its tou'crs 
And hide in its waler-spoiits, 
Ihsifen me with tin* din 
< tf their laughter and their hhouts 
Fortliecrimes that are done within! 

Sink back Into the earth, 
ik vanish into the air, 

Thou ciwilo of despair! 

Let it all he hut a dream 
Iff llic things ot monsiroiis birth, 
Ilf the things tlwit only »ccm I 
W’liiir Ariged of die MooH| 

OitalicI! lie my guide 


t mt of this liatefiil place 
Of sin and death, nor hide 
1 n yon lilack cloud too soon 
Thy pale and tranquil face I 

(A irii^nfietisMmmifnmiikenkiiis.i 

Hark ! hark ! It is the breath 
Of the trump of doom and death, 
f'nim the battlements overload 
lake a burden of sorrow cast 
On the midnight and the blast, 
wailing' for the dead, 

I'hat the gusts drop and uplift! 

O lierod, thy vengeance is swift! 
O Herodias, thou hast been 
The (ic-mon, the evil thing, 

'riiat in i)lare of Esther the Queen^ 
In place of the lawful bride/'* 
ibest Iain at night by the side 
Of .\hasuerus lire king ! 

I /y/c /; 7 /w/c/ agnki.j 

'The Brophidof Ood is dead ; 

At a drunken monarch’s <J4lI, 

At a dancing-womaiFs lieck,' 

'Bhcy have severed that stubborn 
neck, 

And into the baiK|uet-hall 
Are liearing the ghastly head I 

f/l kkfy h/Armm/hwi /Akhmet,) 
A t<a"Oi of lurid n;d 
Lights tin? window with its glow; 
And a white aias’-* as of snow 
Is hurled into the aliyss 
fd’ die black |>rei,i|)ic:i*, 
ddiat yawns for it bdenv ! 

() hand of the Most High, 
i ) handof Aclonai! 

Bury it, hide it away 

IT-om the titrds and beasts of pr€*y. 

And the eyes of the homicide, 

More pitiless than they, 

As thou didst bury of yore 
The !>ody of hiin that died 
()n the mountain c»f Beor 1 
Even now I behold a sign, 

A threatening of wrath divintq 
A watery, wandering star, 
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Through whose streaming hair, and 
the white 

Unfolding garments of light, 

That trail behind it afar, 

The constellations shine ! 

And the whiteness and brightness 
appear 

Like the^Angel bearing the Seer 
By the hair of his head, in the might 
And rush of his vehement flight. 
And I listen until I hear 
From fathomless depths of the sky 
The voice of his prophecy 
Sounding louder and more near I 
Malediction! malediction ! 

May the lightnings of heaven hill 
On palace and prison wall, 

And their desolation be 
As the day of fear and affliction, 

As the day of anguish and ire, 
With the burning and fuel of ftrc, 

In the Valley of the Sea 1 


IV. 

NICODEMUS AT NIGHT. 

Nicodemus. The streets are silent. 
The dark houses seem 

Like sepulchres, in which the 
sleepers lie 

Wrapped in their shrouds, and for 
the moment dead. 

The lamps are all extinguished ; 
only one 

Burns steadily, and from the door 
its light 

Lies like a shining gate across the 
street. 

He waits for me. Ah, should this 
be at last 

The long-expected Christ ! 1 see 
him there 

Sitting alone, deep-buried in his 
^ thought, 

As if the weight of all the wt)rld 
were resting 


Upon him, and thus bowed him 
down. O Rabbi, 

We know thou art a Teacher come 
from God, 

For no man can perform the mira¬ 
cles 

Thou dost perform, except the Lord 
be with him. 

Thou art a Prophet, sent here to 
proclaim 

j The Kingdom of the Lord, Behold 
I in me 

I A Ruler of the Jews, who long have 
i waited 

I The coming of that Kingdom. Tell 
me of it. 

Christ us. Verily, verily I say 
unto thee 

Except a man be born again, he 
cannot 

Behold the Kingdom of God ! 

Nk(uicpnus, Be born again ? 

How can a man be born when he 
is old ? 

Say, can he enter for a second time 

into his mother’s womb, and so be 
born ? 

Chrisiiis. Verily I say unto thee, 
except 

A man foe born of water and the 
spirit, 

lie cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God, 

f’or that which of the flesh is born, 
is flesh; 

And that which of the spirit is born, 
is spirit. 

Nicodemus, We Israelites from 
the Primeval Man 

Adam Ahelion derive our 'bodies ; 

Our souls are breathings of the Holy 
<''}host. 

No more than this we know, or 
need to know. 

Ckrisius, Then marvel not, that 
1 said unto thee 

Ye must be born again. 

Nimiemus, The mystery 
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Uf birth and death we cannot 
, comprehend. 

C/iris/us, The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and we hear 
1 he sound thereof, but know not 
whence it cometh, 

Nor whither it goeth. So is every 
one 

Born of the spirit! 
jVicodernus {aside). ]-| ow can 

these things be ? 

He seems to speak of some vague 
realm of shadows, 

Some unsubstantial kingdom of the 
air! 

It is not this tlie Jews arc waiting ! 

I 

iNor can this be tlic Christ, the Son i 

of David, 

Who shall deliver us ! ^ 

i '/tristus. Art thou a master ! 
Of Israel, and knowest not these i 
things ? 1 

\\'€ speak that we do know, and 
testify 

lhat wc have seen, and ye will 
not receive 

Our witness. If i tell you earthly 
things, 

And ye believe not, how shall ye 
believe , 

If I should tell you of things I 
heavenly? ’ j 

And no man hath ascended up to 
heaven, 

But he alone that lirst came tienvn ' 
from heaven, 

Even the Son of" Man which is in 
heaven ! j 

JV/m/mus (as/de). This is a i 
dreamer of dreams; a vision- * 
ary, I 

Whose brain is overtasked, until j 
he deems * 

The unseen work! to be a thing 
substantial, 

And this we live in an unreal 
vision! 


And yet his presence fascinates 
and fills me 

With w'onder, and I feel myself 
exalted 

Into a higher region, and become 

Myself in part a dreamer of his 
dreams, 

A seer of his visions! 

^ CJirish^s. And as Closes 

Dplifted the serpent in the wilder¬ 
ness, 

Bo must the Son of Alan he lifted 

up; 

i hat whosoever shall believ’‘e in 
him 

Shall perish not, but have eternal 
life. 

He that believes in him is not (.on- 
dcinned; 

He that believes not, is condemned 
already. 

Nkedemiis (aside u I.le speaketh 

like a I’^rophet of the i.ord ! 

Ckrjsius* This is the condemna¬ 
tion that the light 

Is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness 

father than light, because tlieif 
deeds are evil! 

Nkvdemus {aside). Of me he 
speaketh! fie reproveth me 

Because I come by night to question 
him ! 

Chrisius. ^For every {ujc tlial 
doeth evil deeds 

Hateth the light, nor cometh to 
the light, 

Lest he should be reproved. 

Nimiemus (aside). Alas, liow 

truly 

He readeth what is pa.ssing in my 
heart! 

C/trisias. But he that doeth truth 
comes to the light. 

So that Jiis deeds may be made 
manifest, 

That they are wrought in i.k„KL 

SLikiemus. Alas ! alas ! 
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V. 

BUND BARTlBIEtJS. 
Jiar^imms* Be not impatient, 
Chiiion; it is pleasant 

To sit here in the shadow of the walls 

Under the palms, and hear the hum 
of bees, 

And rumour of voices passing to 
and fro, 

And drowsy bells of caravans on 
their way 

To Sidon or Damascus* This is 
still 

llie City of Palms, and yet the 
walls thou seest 

Are not the old walls, not the walls 
where Rahab 

Hid the two spies, and let them 
down by^ cords 

Uut of the window, when the gates 
were shut, 

And it was dark. ThtJse walls were 
overthrown 

W'hen Joshua’s army .shouted, and 
the prk‘sts 

Blew with their seven truiupets* 
i'/iiiim. When was that I 

t), my sweet rose of 
Jericho, I kiunv not* 

Hundreds of years ago. And over 
there 

Beyond the river, the great prophet 
Elijah 

Was taken tiy a whirlwind up lo 
heaven, 

I n chariot of hre, with tiery horse.s. 

That is the jdain {jf Moab; and 
beyond it 

Rise the blue summits <d' Mount 
Almrlin, 

Nebo and Pisgali and Poor, where 
Moses 

Died* whom the Lord knew faceted 
face, and whom 

He burk*d In a valley, and no man 

Knows of his sepulthfc unt<» this 
day. 


Chiiim, Would thou couldst see 
these places, as I see them, 
Bariimeus. 1 have not seen a 
glimmer of light 

Since thou wast born, 1 never saw 
thy face, 

And yet I seem to see it; and one day 

Perhaps shall see it; for there is a 
Prophet 

In Galilee, the Messiah, the Son of 
David, 

Who heals the blind-*'if i could only 
find him. 

I hear the sound of many feet 
approaching, 

And voices, like the murmur of a 
crowd I 

What seest thou ? 

ChiiinfL A young man clad in 
white 

Is coining through the gateway, 
and a crowd 

<Jf peofile follow, 

Intriimcus. Ckrn itlH^lhe Prophet? 

O neighbours, tell me who it is 
that passes! 

Chie ///t* OvmL Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

U Son of 

David! “ * 

1 lave mc?rcy on me ! 

Ma/ijf it/ilic CnmkL Peace, Blind 
Bartnneus! 

Do not disturb the Master. 
liarJimeus (c/y/V/i/' more v'c/m- 
meniiy)^ Son of David, 

Have mercy on me! 
i^m of ilm CnnmL See, the 
Master stops. 

Be of good comfort; rise, he 
calleth thee I 

Mariimeus {msimg awoy Ms 
I'ioitlf Cliilion! good neigh¬ 
bours I lead me on. 

C '/irisiMS. Whatpvilt thou 

'fhat I »lw>uld do lo thee ? 
/MMimms* Goott Lord! 

my sight 
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That I receive my sight! 

Christus. Keceive thy sight I 

Thy faith hath made thee whole I 

The Crowd. He sees again ! 

(Christus passes on. The crowd 
g-a^hers round Bartimeus.) 

BariimcMs. I see again ; but 
sight bewilders me! 

Like a remembered dream, familiar 
things 

Come back to me. I see the tender 
sky 

Above me, see the trees, the city 
walls, 

And the old gateway, through 
whose echoing arch 

I groped so many years ; and you, 
my neighbours; 

But know you by your friendly 
voices only. 

liow ])eaudful the world is! and 
how wide I 

O, I am miles away, if T but look ! 

Where^art thou, Chilion ? 

Chiimn^_^ Father, I am here. 

IMriimms* O let me gaze upon i 
thy face, dear child ! 

For I liave only seen thee with my 
hands! 

How beautiful thou art! I should 
have known thee; 

Thou hast her eyes whom we shall 
see hereafter! 

O God. of Abraham ? Elion ! Ado- | 
nai! 

Who art thyself a leather, pardon 
me 

If for a moment 1 have thee post¬ 
poned 

To the affections and the thoughts 
of eartli, 

Thee, and the adoration that i owe 
thee, 

When by thy power alone these 
darkened eyes 

Have !>een unsealed again to see 
thy light I 


VL . 

JACOB’S WELL. 

i A Samaritan Woman. The sun 
is hot; and the dry east-wind 
blowing 

Fills all the air with dust. The 
birds are silent; 

Even the little fieldfares in the corn 

No longer twitter; only the grass¬ 
hoppers 

Sing their incessant song of sun 
and summer. 

I wonder who those strangers were 
1 met 

Going into the city } Galileans 

They seemed to me in speaking, 
when they asked 

The short way to the market-place. 
Perhaps 

They are fishermen from the lake; 
or travellers, 

Looking to find the inn. And here 
is some one 

Sitting beside the well; another 
stranger; 

A Galilean also by his looks. 

What can so many Jews be doing 
here 

Together in Samaria ? Are they 
going 

Up to Jerusalem to the I'^assover ? 

Our Passover is better here at 
Sychem, 

For here is l^lxd ; here is Gerizim, 

I’lm mountain where our father 
Abril Iiam 

Went up to offer Isaac; here the 
tomb 

Of Joseph,™.Tor they brought his 

bones from Egy|)t 

And 'buried them m this land, and 
it is holy. 

Chrtstm* Give me to drink. 

Samaritan Wojnun. How 
can it be that thou, 

I'ieing ii jew, iiskest to drink of me 

Which am a woman of Samiirla ? 
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You Jews despise us; liave no deal¬ 
ings with us; 

Make us a by-word; cal! us in 
derision 

The silly folk of Sychar. Sir, how is it 

lliou askcst drink of me ? 

Chrisius, If thou hadst known 

The gift of Clod, and who it is that 
sayeth 

Clive me to drink, thou wouldst 
have asked of him ; 

He would have given thee th<‘ 
living water. 

Samtmiitn Wiwnm, Sii', thou 
liast nought to draw with, and 
tlie wc‘l! 

Is deep ! Wlieiiee hast lltou li\’ing 
water ? 

Say, art thou greater tlnin our 
fatlier Jacolg' 

Which gave this well to us, and 
drank thereof 

Himself, and all his rhildreig and 
his cattle ? 

f7/r/.r/rrr. Ah, whosoever clrink- 
eth of tills watfi* 

Sliali thirst again; hut whfisoever 
drinketii 

The water I shall give him shall 
not thirst 

For everiiwre, for it Khali he within 
him 

A well of living water, springing up 

1 nlo life everlasting. 

M'W/oi/i. Fvery day 

I must go to and fro, in iieat and 
colei, 

And I am wcsiry. Clive me of this 
water, 

That I may thirst not, nor rome 
here to draw, 

/.7/m7/cn do call thy husfiaiid, 
^wonmn, and come hither, 

StimtirHim He/zoi//, f have no 
huibaiKl, Sir, 

Chisfm. Hum hast well Haiti 

I have no husband. Thmi hast had 
five liuibandB; 


And he whom now thou hast is not 
thy husband. 

Samarty/m IVmnan* Surely thou 
art a Prophet, for thou readest 

The hidden things of life! Our 
fathers worshipped 

Upon this mountain Gerizim ; and 
ye say 

The only place in which men ought 
to worship 

Is at Jerusalem. 

Ckristus. ^ believe me, woman, 

The hour is <-oining, wlien ye 
mat her shall 

Upon tliis mount, nor at jeru- 
salei n, 

Worslup the Fatlier; for the lionr 
is coming, 

And is now come, when tlie tnu^ 
worshippers 

Shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth ! 

11m Father seeketh such to wor¬ 
ship him. 

God is a _Spirit; and they that 
worship him 

Must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 

Samariiiw IVimitm, Master, I 
know that the Messiah cannetli, 

WliiGi is railed Christ; and he will 
tell us all things. 

i 7/rA7//.o I tliat speak unto ihfHi 
am lie! 

7'he Disiijiks Be¬ 

hold, 

lli«« Master .Hitting by the well, and 
talking 

With a Samaritan woman ! With 
a woman 

Gf Sy«"har, the Rilly people!, always 
boaHting 

of their^Mount Klnil, and Mount 
c tcrkim, 

lludr F>erlii»ting Mountain, which 
tliey think 

Higher jind holier than our Mount 
Moiiah ! 
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Why, once upon the Feast of the 
New Moon, 

When our great Sanhedrim of Jeru¬ 
salem 

Had all its watch-fires kindled on 
the hills 

To warn the distant villages, these 
people 

Lighted up others to mislead the 
Jews, 

And make a mockery of their festi- ' 
val! I 

See, she has left the Master; and | 
is running | 

i'iick to the city ! I 

Samar/fan Woman, O, come j 
see a man ! 

Who hath told me all things that 1 | 
ever did! ' J 

Say, is not this the Christ ? I 

77ie D/saJ^/es. Lo, IMaster, here 

Is food, that we have brought thee | 
from the city. 

We pray tliee eat it. 

CMsftis. I have foot! to eat 
know not of. 

T/tt* Dtsdjfks {Jo oao/i ot/icr), | 
Hath any man been luu-e. 

And brought him aught lo eat, 
while w«t wt‘re gone ? 

Chr/sitis. The food I sp<‘ak of is 
to do the will 

Of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work. 

!')o ye not say, Lo! tliere are yet 
four months 

And cometh harvest ? 1 say unto 
you, 

l,.Jft up your t^yes, and look upon 

the fields, 

Fijf they are white already unto 
harvest! 


¥1L 

111 K VA )As‘rs c i F €,:a«:sA H !•:A FH n.n‘Iu, 

(!hr/\iasup /he mountain ). . 
Whom do the people say i am ? j 


Some say 

That thou art John the Baptist; 
some, Elias ; 

And others, Jeremiah. 

Ja7nes, ^ Or that one 

Of the old Prophets is risen again. 

Chrisfus, But who say ye I am ? 

Fetef\ Thou art the Christ! 

Thou art the Son of God! 

' ^ ^ Christzis,^ Blessed art thou, 

Simon Barjona I Flesh and blood 
hath not 

Revealed it unto thee, but even my 
^ Father, 

Which is in heaven. And 1 say 
unto thee 

That thou art I-^eter ; and upon tins 
rock 

I build my Church, and all the 
gates of Hell 

Shall not prevail against it. But 
take heed 

Ye tell to no man that 1 am the 
Christ. 

For 1 must go up to Jeriisaleng 

And suffer many things, and be re¬ 
jected 

Of the Chief Priests, and of the 
Scribes and Eklers, 

And must be crucified, and the 
third day 

Shall rise again! 

/\7or. lU* it fill* from thee, Lord I 

1'his shall not lie ! 

Chrhius, Get thee lielnnd me, 
Satan! 

'Fhoii savourest not the thing's that 
he of (lod, 

But thoH<‘ that lx* of mcm ! If any 

I Coin<uifterme,iet him deny himself, 

I And daily take his cross, and follow 
me. 

t'or whosoever will sav€^ Ins life 
shall lose it, 

And who.so(;ver will lose his life 
shall find it. 

For wlu‘r(‘in shall a man l)e profited 






If he shall gain the whole world, 
and shall lose 

Himself or be a castaway ! 

Jafjtes (after a lofig fause). Why 
doth 

The Master lead us up into this 
mountain ? 

Peter, He goeth up to pray. 

John, See, where he standeth 

Above us on the summit of the hill! 

His face shines as the sun! and all 
his raiment 

Exceeding white as snow, so as 
no fuller 

On earth can white them! He is 
not alone; 

There are two with him there ; two 
men of eld. 

Their white beards blowing on the 
mountain air, 

Are talking with him. 

James, I am sore afraid! 

Peter* Who and whence are they? 

John* Moses and Elias I 

Peter, O Master! it is good for 
us to be here ! 

If thou wilt, let us make three 
tabernacles ; 

For thee one, and for Moses and 
Elias I 

John, Behold a bright cloud sail¬ 
ing in the sun! 

It overshadows us. A golden mist 

Now hides them from us, and 
envelops us 

And all the mountain in a lumin¬ 
ous shadow I 

I see no more. The nearest rocks 
are hidden. 

Voice Jrom the chnuL Lo ! this 
is my beloved Son! Id ear him I 

Peter, It is the voice of God. 
He speaketh to us, 

As from the burning bush he spake 
to Moses! 

John, The doud-wreaths roll 
away. The veil is lifted; 

We see again. Behold! heisalone, 


It was a vision that our eyes beheld, 
And it hath vanished into the un¬ 
seen. 

Christus (coming down from the 
mountain). I charge ye, tell 
the vision unto no one, 

Till the Son of Man be risen from 
the dead I 

Peter (aside). Again he speaks 
of it! What can it mean, 

This rising from the dead ? 

James. Why say the Scribes 
Elias must first come ? 

Christus. He cometh first, 

Restoring all things. But I say to 

That this Elias is already come. 
They knew him not, but have done 
unto him 

Whate’er they listed, as is written 
of him. 

Peter (aside). It is of John the 
Baptist he is speaking. , 

James. As we descend, see, at 
the mountain’s foot, 

A crowd of people ; coming, going, 
thronging 

Round the disciples, that we left 
behind us, 

Seeming impatient that we stay so 
long* 

Peter. It is some blind man, or 
some paralytic 

That waits the Master’s coming to 
be healed. 

James, I see a boy, who struggles 
and demeans him 
As if an unclean spirit tormented 
him ? 

A certain Man (running Jor^’ 
ward). Lord I I beseech thee, 
look upon my son. 

He is mine only child ; a lunatic, 
And sorely vexed ; for oftentimes 
he falleth 

Into the fire and oft into the water. 
Wherever the dumb spirit taketh 
him 
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He teareth liim. He giiasheth 
witli his teethi 

And pines away. I spake to thy 
disciples 

That they should cast him oiit^ and 
they could not. 

C/ir/s/us, O faithless g<»neration 
and perv(*rse ! 

How long shall I be with youj and 
suffer you ? 

Bring thy son hither. 

/(rs/iim/mf. How the unclean 
"spirit 

Seixes^the boy, and tortures him 
with pain I 

He falleth to the ground and wal- 
lows, foaming! 
lie cannot live. 

^C7/ris/us, How long is it ago 
Since this came unto hint r 

77/c iutiher, Bven of a ciiild. 
0 have compassion on us, Lord, 
and help us, 

If thou canst help us, 

Vkrisim. If thou canst telieve ! 
For unto him that verily believeth, 
AH things are possible. 

7'he Fai7ifn Lord, I belicwe ! 
I lelp tlioii mine iinfxdlef! 

c7/m//cv. Dumb and deaf spirit, 
Dome out of him, I eharge thee, 
and no nuu'e 
Enter thou into him! 

l The iwy uiiers a hud ery ef fh tin^ 
tiphiikeu Hex siiiL) 

/Ifx/imdm\ How motionless 
He lieth thcfre. Ko lift* in left in him. 
Ilifi eyes are like a blitid mail’s, 
tliat Kie not, 

H’lie Ixiy is dead i 

id/uTs\ Behold, the Master 
stoops, 

And lakr« him hy the hand, atul 
lift» him up, 

Ik is not dead, 

Dmi^hs, Lilt one word from 
those lips 


But one touch of that hand, and he 
is healed ! 

Ah, why^ could we not do it ? 

T/ii /m/icr. I^ly poor child I 

How thou art mine again. The 
unclean spirit 

Shall never more torment thee! 
Look at me! 

Speak unto me! Say that thou 
knowest me I 

Disciples h Ckrisfus {deparimg). 
Good Master, tel! us, for wfiat 
reason was it 

We could not cast liini out ? 

Clmsiiis, Because 

of your unbelief! 

VHL 

I'llK YOUNG RULER. 

(ilipisiifs, 7"wo n'H*n went up intq 
the Temple to pray. 

The one was a self-righteous Phari. 
see, 

The other a Publican. And the 
Pharisee 

Stood and prayed thus within him¬ 
self: O God, 

I thank I am not as other uuug 

Extortioners, unjust, adulti'rcTs, 

Or even as this Publican. 1 fast 

'Fwirf* in the w<a*k, and also 1 giv<* 
tithes 

ufall that 1 possess! 'The Puldican. 

Standing afar idf, would not lift 
nuH'h 

Even as his eyes tii heaven, but 
smote his breast, 

Saying: ( »o«i lx* merciful to me a 
sinner! 

I tel! you that this man went to his 
house 

More justified than the other, 
hi very one 

7'hat doth exalt himself shaft la* 
abased, 

Am! he that luimhleili liimself shall 
bet exalted! 
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CMIdren {ammg‘ ihemsehms). 
Let us go nearer! He is telling 
stories! 

Let us go listen to them. 

An aid Jem. Children, children, 
What are ye doing here ? Why do 
ye crowd us ? 

\ t was such little vagabonds as you | 
I’hat followed Elisha, mocking him * 
and crying: I 

do up, thou bald-head! But the | 

bearS'.the bears I 

Came out of the wood, and tare | 
them! | 

A Mather. vSp(‘ak not thus ! j 
We l>n)Ught them luu’<.\ that he j 
might lay his hands ; 

( hi them, and blc;ss them. j 

Chris/m. Suffer little children } 
To come unto me, and forbid them ; 

not; j 

Of such is the kingdom cjf heavon; i 
and their angels 

Look always on my Fathers fa<*o, 

( y'tflrx ihvm in his arm^ and Nesses 
them, j 

A launifNn/erin/nninif), Cood 
Master! 

What good thing shall I <lo, that 
I may have 
Kteruai life? 

i 'hrldm. Wliy calif‘st thou me 
good ? 

There !» none gmicl but one, and 
that is (h)d. 

if thou wilt enter into lift* etmial, 
Keep the cominandmentH. 

Jiu/er. Uliich of them ? 
iViristus, 'f’hou shall nt)t 

(-ommit adulltu'y ; thou :.halt not 
kill; 

Thtm shall im\ steal ; tht)U shall 
not bear false* witnt*Hs; 

Honour thy father and thy iiudher; 
and love 

Thy neighbour as thyself. 

Vfmng' Ahdm ITtim my 

ycHitli lip 


All these things have 1 kept. 
What lack 1 yet ? 

/ahn> With what divine compas¬ 
sion in his eyes 

The Master looks upon this eager 
youth, 

As if he loved him ! 

Christm. Woulcist thou 

perfect be, 

Sell all thou hast, and give it to 
the poor, 

And come, take up thy cross, and 
follow me, 

And thou shait have thy treasure 
in the heavens. 

John. Beliold, how sorrowful he 
turns away! 

i 'hristus. Chiidrcui! how hard 
it is for them that trust 

In riches to enter into the kingdom 
of Cod! 

’7'is (tasier fora camel to go through 

A needlehs eye, than for the rich to 
enUu* 

'I'he kingd(un of (hKl! 

J^din, All, who then 

can he saved ? 

i liristus. With men this is in¬ 
deed impossible, 

j but unto Co<i all things are pos¬ 
sible ! 

1 /V/cr. ^ Behold, we have left all, 
aiKi foliowet! thee*. 

\\‘Iiat shall we have therefor? 
Christm. Eternal life. 

IX 

AT IIKTHANY. 

Martha busy uhaui htmschNd 
affairs. M A R v siiti$ty at the fat 
ey'CliRlKTUS. 

Miwiim. She sittelh idly at the 
Masters feet, 

And tnmbles not her«‘lf with 
household cares. 

’Tis the old story. When a gueit 
! arrives 
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She gives up all to be with him; 
while I 

Must be the drudge, make ready 
the guest-chamber, 

!¥epare the food, set everything in 
order, 

And see that nought is wanting in 
the house. 

She shows her love; !>y words, and 
I by works. 

J/arj. C)^ Master! when thou 
comest it is always 
A Sabbath in the house. I cannot ; 

work; ! 

I must sit at thy fee;!; must see 
thee, hear thee ! | 

I have a feeble, wayward, doubting 
heart, 

Incapable of endurance or great 
^ thoughts, 

Striving for something tliat it can¬ 
not reach, 

Baffled and disappointed, wounded, 
hungry; 

And only when 1 hear thee am I 

Ami only when f see thee am at 
pearc^! 

Stronger than I, and wiser, and 
far lietter 

In every manner, is my sister 
Martha. 

Vow see how well she orders <*vejy- 
thing ' 

To make thee welcome; how she 
comes and gi«s, 

Careful and ruinl«‘re(l ever vith 
^iniich «en'iiig, 

While I but welcome tliee with , 
fcK'ilish words! 

Whrm‘k*r timii speakesi to me, I i 
am tuippy; i 

When thou art silent, I am saiistied. ! 
Illy presence is enough. I ask no i 
more. | 

Only to tw with thee, only to see j 
thee, I 


Suftketh me. My heart is then at 
rest, 

I %vondcr I am worthy of so much. 

Mar//ia. Lord, dost thou care 
not that my sister Mary 

Hath left me thus to wait on thee 
alone ? 

I pray thee, bid her help me. 

^ C/iruius. Sfartha, I^lartha, 

Careful and troubled about many 
things 

Art thou, and yet one thing alone 
is needful I 

Thy sister iMary hath chosen that 
good part, 

Which never shall be taken away 
from her! 

X. 

BORN BLIND. 

A Jm'* Who is this beggar 
blinking in the sun : 

Is it not he wlio used to sit anti 

by the Gate Beautiful ? 

It is llu; same. 

A 77fml It is not lie, Imt like 
him, for that beggar 

Was blind from birth. It cannot 
be the same. 

77//’ M*a, I am he. 

A yf7i>. Hew have 

^ thim* eyes la-en upene<i : 

77/c A man that is 

called Jesus madt* a clay 

And put it on mine eyes, and said 
to nu;: 

(;o to Siloam’s Pool and wash thy¬ 
self. 

I went and washed, and I received 
my sight. 

A Aw. Wlmre is he ? 

77ie 7k%%mr. 1 know not. 

/VpWV>/.X WlKlt 

IS this crowd 

Gathered about a lieggar ? Wliat 
has happened ? 

A Jem I lore Is a man who hath 
been blind from birth, 
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And now lie sees. He says a man 
called Jesus 

Hath healed him. 

P/m?7sees. As God liveth, 
the Na^arene ! 

How was this done ? 

77ie Be^irgar, Rablion i, he put clay 

Upon mine eyes; I washed, and 
now I see. 

P/iar/sees. When did he this ? 

77ie Beggar. K al ilion i, 

yesterday. 

IBimisees. The Sabbath-day. 
This man is not of God 

Because he keepeth not the Sab- 
balh-day ! 

A/emr How can a man tliat is 
a sinner do 

Such miracles ? 

Phmsees. What dost thou say 

of him 

That hath restored thy sight? 

77ie Jkggmr. He is a Propliet. 

A Jew. This is a wonderful 
story, but not true, 

A beggar's fiGion. lie was not 
bum !)lind, 

And never has I>een blind ! 

Othrs. Hf‘re are ids parents. 

Ask them, 

l^Kirism. Is this your son ? 

T7te i*armis* Kabimni, yea; 

We know this is our son, 

Pkarixees. V7m he born blind ? 

77ie i^armts. He was bom blind. 

77iaristrs. I'hen 

how doth he now see ? 

7//r /*are/!fs bi.wV/e), What an¬ 
swer shall we make? If we 
eon fens 

It was the (dirist, we shall l)e 
driven forth 

Out c^f the Hynagogiu*! \Vr know, | 
Rabbrmi, 

This k our son, and that he was 
born blind ; 

But Ity ivhat means he seel In we 
know' not, 


Or who his eyes hath opened, we 
know not. 

He is of age—ask him; we cannot 
say; 

He shall speak for himself. 

P/mr/sees. Give God 

the praise I 

We know the man that healed thee 
is a sinner! 

77ie Beggar. Whether he be a 
sinner I know not; 

One thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, 

I now do see, 

Pharisees. How opened he thine 
eyes ? 

What did he do ? 

7 he Ikggar. I have already tokl 
you,' 

Ye di<l not hear; why wmitld ye 
hear again ! 

Will ye lx; his disciples ? 

lyiansees. ^ God of Moses! 

Ant we iiemoniacs, are we halt or 
blind. 

Or t)alsy-.stricken, or lepers, <«* tlie 
like, 

That w<‘ should join the Kynagogiie 
of Satan, 

And follrnv jugglers ? Thou art his 
disciple.. 

But \vr are disciplen of Moses; a,nil 
we know 

That God spake unto Moses : luit 
this fellow, 

W«* know not whence lie hi 

77/r Beggar. Why, herein is 

A marvellous thing ! Yr know not 
wlienr^e fie. is 

Yet lie liatli tmened mine eyes! 
We ktKHv tiiat (iod ^ 

HfareihnoLsinnerH; but if any man 

Doeth UitHi’s will, and is his wor¬ 
shipper, 

Him doth he hear. O, siiire llw 
world began 

It was riot heart! that any man hath 

(ipfUHxl 
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The eyes of one that was born blind. 
Ifhe 

Were not of C^od, surely he could 
do nothing! 

Pharisees. Thou, who wast alto¬ 
gether bom in sins 
And in iniquities, dost thou teach us ? 
Away with thee out of the holy 
places, 

Thou reprobate, thou beggar, thou 
blasphemer! 

(Thk Beggar Is easi out,) 

XL 

SIMON MAGUS AND HELEN OF 
TYRE. 

Ou the house-top at Endor. Night, 

A lighted lantern on a table, 

Simon, Swift are the blessed Im¬ 
mortals to the mortal 
That perseveres! So doth it stand 
recorded 

In the divine Chaldean Oracles ' 
Of Zoroaster, once Ezekiel’s siave, 
Who in his native East betook 
himself 

To lonelymeditation,and the writing 
On the dried skins of oxen the 
Twelve Books 

Of the Avesta and the Oracles I 
Therefore I persevere; and 1 have 
brought thee 

From the great city of Tyre, where 
men deride 

The things they comprehend not, 
to this plain 

Of EsdraeIon,in the Hebrew tongue 
Called Armageddon, and this town 
of Endor, 

Where men believe ; where all the 
air is full 

Of marvellous traditions, and the 
Enchantress 

That summoned up the ghost of 
Samuel 


Is still remembered. Thou hast 
seen the land: 

Is it not fair to look on ? 

Helen, It is fair, 

Yet not so fair as Tyre. 

Simon, Is not Mount Tabor 
As beautiful as Carme! by the Sea ? 
Helen, It is too silent and too 
solitary; 

I miss the tumult of the streets; 
the sounds 

Of traffic, and the going to and fro 
Of people in gay attire, with cloaks 
of purple, 

And gold and silver jewelry I 
Simon. Inventions 

Of Ahrimaii, the spirit of the dark, 
The Evil Spirit I 

Helen, I regret the gossip 

Of friends and neighbours at the 
open door 
On summer nights, 

Simon, An idle waste of time. 
Helen, The singing and the 
dancing, the delight 
Of music and of motion. Woe is 
ine, 

To give up ail these pleasures, and 
'to lead 

The life we lead! 

Simon, Thou cans! not ralbt* 
thyself 

Up to the level of my iiigher 
thought, 

And though possessing thee, I still 
remain 

Apart from thee, and with tliee, am 
alone 

In my high dreams, 

Helen, Happier was 1 in Tyre, 
O, I remember how the gallant 
ships 

Came sailing in, with ivory, gold 
and silver, 

And apes and peacocks; and die 
singing sailors; 

And rite gay captains, with their 
silken dresses, 
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Smelling of aloes, myrrh, and cin¬ 
namon ! 

Simon, But the dishonour, 
Helen ! Let the ships 

Of Tarshish howl for that! 

Helen, And what dishonour ? 

Remember Rahab, and how she 
became 

The ancestress of the great Psalmist 
David; ' 

And wherefore should not 1, Helen 
of Tyre, 

Attain like honour? 

Simon, Thou art Helen of 
Tyre, 

And hast been Helen of 'Froy* 
and hast been Rahab, 

The Queen of Sheba, and Semi- 
ram is, 

And Sara of seven husbands, and 
Jc/.ebel, 

And other women of the like allure¬ 
ments ; 

And now thou art Minerva, tin; 
first .Finn, 

I'he Mothei of Angels! 

Helen. And the (.oncubine 

< tf Simon the .Magician! Is it 
honour 

For one who Isas been all iheM; 


Simon, Am I not? 

Then feel my power. 

Helen, Would f had 

ne’er left Tyre! 

{ He looks at her^ and she sinks into 
a deep sleep,) 

Simon, Go, see it in thy dreams, 
fair unbeliever! 

And leave me unto mine, if they be 
dreams, 

I'hat take such shapes before me, 
that I see them ; 

'fhese effable and ineffable lmi>res- 
sions 

(){the mysterious world, that come 
to me 

From the elements of' Fire and 
liarth and Water, 

Andj’he ail-nourishing Ether! It 
is written, 

Look not on Nature, for her name 
is fatal I 

W*t tliere are ifoinciples, that make 
ap]>arent 

The images of unapparent tliiiigs, 

And the imi>ression of vague char¬ 
acters 

And visions most iiivine appear in 
ether. 


noble dames, 

To trainp about the diriy^ village.s 
And cities of Samaria with a jug- 

Kler 

A dmrater of serpents ? 

Simon, He who knows himself, 
Knows all things in himself. 1 
have charmed thee, 

Thou healitiful asp; y<*t am I no 
magicuan. 


' So speak the Grades ; then where¬ 
fore fatal ? 

} take this orange-bough, with its 
hve leavifs, 

hhuii equidistant on the upright 
stem; 

j And 1 project them on a pkite be- 
I low, 

1 In tlie drcumference of a circle 
' drawn 


I am the Power of God, and the 
Beauty of God ! 

I am the Ikradete, the Comforter! 
IMm, Illusicmh! Thou de¬ 
ceiver, self-decfived! 

Thou dost usurp the titles of 
another; 

l1uHi art not what tliou sayrst. 


I A!)Out a ctnirt where the stem is 
[ planted, 

j And each still ec|uiclistant from the 
j ^ other; 

I As if a thread of gossamer were 
^ drawn 

I Down from eaiJi leal, and fastened 
with a pin. 
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Now if from these five points a line 
be traced 

To each alternate point, we shall 
obtain 

The Pentagram, or SoIomon^s 
Pentangle, 

A charm against all witchcraft, and 
a sign, 

Which on the banner of Antiochus 

Drove back the fierce barbarians of 
the North, 

Demons esteemed, and gave the 
Syrian King 

The sacred name of Soter, or of 
Saviour. 

Thus Nature works mysteriously 
with man; 

And from the Internal One, as from 
centre, 

All things proceed, in fire, air, earth, 
and water, 

iVnd all are subject to one law, 
which broken 

Even in a single point, is broken in 
all; 

Demons rush in, and chaos comes 
again. 

By this will 1 compel the stubborn 
spirits 

That guard the treasures, hid in 
caverns deep 

On Gerizim by Uzzi the High- 
Priest, 

The ark and holy vessels, to reveal 

Their secret unto me, and to restore 

These precious things to the Sa¬ 
maritans. 

A mist is risingfrom the plain below 
me, 

And as I look the vapours shape 
themselves 

Into strange figures, as if unawares 

My lips had breathed the Tetra- 
grammaton, 

And from their graves, o’er all the 
battleliclds 


Of Armageddon, the long-buricd 
captains 

Had started, witli their thousands, 
and ten thousands, 

And rushed together to renew their 
wars, 

Powerless, and weaponless, and 
without a sound! 

Wake, Helen, from thy sleep ! The 
air grows cold; 

Let us go down. 

Helen {awaking)»0'\voi\\A 1 were 
at home! 

SimofL Thou sayestthat I usurp 
another’s titles. 

In youth I saw the Wise Men of the 
Piast, 

Magalath and Pangalath, and Sara¬ 
cen, 

Who followed the briglil star, l)ui 
home returned 

Pk)r fear of Herod by another wa)-. 
O shiningworldsaboveme! in wiml 
deep 

Recesses of your realms of mystery 
Lies hidden now that star; and 
where are they 

That brought the gifts of frank¬ 
incense and myrrh ? 

He/e/h The Nazarene still liveth. 

SV/nan, We have heard 

fiisname iti many towns, but have 
not seen him. 

He flits before us; tarries not; is 
gone 

When we approach like something 
imsubstantial, 

Made of the air, and fading into 
air. 

Pie is at Nazareth, he is at Nain, 
Or at the Lovely Village on the 
Lake, 

Or sailingon its waters. 

Helen* So say those 

Who do not wish to find him. 

Simm, Can this be 

The King of Israel, whom the Wise 
Men worshipped ? 
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Or does he fear to meet me? It 
would seem so. 

We should soon learn which of us 
twain usurps 

The titles of the other, as thou 
sayest. 

( T/iej/ go down.) 


THE THIRD PASSOVER. 

I. 

THK ENTRY XNTO JERUSALEM. 

The SYRO-PHacNiciAN Woman 
{tnd //6T Daughter on the ho use- 
top at Jerusalem. 

The Daughter (singing). 
Blind Bartimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd; he hears a 
breath 

Say : It is Christ of Nazareth ! 

And calls, in tones of agony, 

’’Ijjktou, eXtrjaop fxe 1 

The thronging multitudes increase: 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace! 
But still, above the noisy crowd. 
The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say: He callcth thee! 
iyetpaij <p(ii>v€C ere I 

Then saith the Christ, as silent 
stands 

The crowd : What wilt thou at my 
hands ? 

And he replies : O, give me light! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight! 
And Jesus answers/YTraye* 

*H m<rris <tov ctcVwkc erf 1 


Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see. 
In darkness and in misery, 

Recall those mighty Voices Three, 
^lijcroVf m ! 

©dpcTft, tyupaixmiyt ! 

*H m<rTis crov marwm cti ! 


77ie Mother. Thy faith hath saved 
thee ! Ah, how true that is ! 

For I had faith; and when the 
Master came 

Into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, 
fleeing 

From those who sought to slay him, 
I went forth 

And cried unto him, saying : Have 
mercy on me, 

O Lord, thou Son of David I for my 
daughter 

Is grievously tormented with a 
devil. 

Blithe passed on, and answered not 
a word. 

And his disciples said, beseeching 
him : 

Send her away I She cricth after us I 

And then the Master answered them 
and said : 

1 am not sent but unto the lost sheep 

Of the House of Israel 1 Then I 
worshipped him, 

Saying : Lord, help me! And he 
answered me, 

It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread 

And cast it unto dogs ! Truth, Lord, 
I said; 

And yet the dogs maiy eat the t:rumbs 
which faJI 

h’rom off their master’s table; and 
he turned, 

And answered me; anti said to me: 
O woman, 

Crreat is thy faith ; then be it unto 
thee, 

Even as thou wilt. And from that 
very hour 

Thou wast made whole, my darling I 
my delight! 

'The Daughter. There came upon 
my dark and troubled mind^ 

A calm, as when the tumult of the city 

Suddenly ceases, and T Me and hear 

The silver trumpets of the Temple 
blowing 
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Their welcome to the Sabbath. Still 
I wonder 

That one who was so far away from 
me, 

And could not see me, by his 
thought alone 

Had power to heal me, O that I 
could see him! 

Moiken Perhaps thou wilt; 
for I have brought thee here 

To keep the holy Passover, and lay 

Thine offering of thanksgiving on 
the altar. 

Thou mayst both see and hear him* 
Hark! 

Voices afar ojf. Hosanna ! 

T/ie IJaug/t/cK A crowd comes 
pouring through the city gate ! 

O mother, look! 

Voices in the street. Hosanna to 
the Son 

Of David! 

77te Daughter, A great multitude 
of people 

Fills all the street; and riding on 
an ass 

Comes one of noble aspect, like a 

I he people spread their garments 
in the way, 

And scatter branches of the palm- 
trees I 

Voices. lilessed 

Is he that Cometh in the name of 
the Lord ! 

Hosanna in the highest I 

Other P^oices, Who is this ? 

Voices. Jesus of Nazareth ! 

The Daughter. Mother, it is he! 

Voices, lie hath called Lazarus 
of Bethany 

Out of his grave, and raised Inm 
from the dead! 

Hosanna in the highest! 

Pharise^. Ye |ierceive 

That nothing we prevail llehold, 
tlie world 

Is all gone after him I 


7Vie 7taughter. \\ hat majesty, 

W’hat power is in that careworn 
countenance! 

What sweetness, what compassion ! 
I no longer 

Wonder that "he hath healed me ! 
Voices. IY*ace in heaven, 

And glory in the highest I 
/'■%trisecs. Rabbi I Rabbi! 

Rebuke thy followers! 

Christas. Should they 

hold their peace 

The very stones beneath us would 
cry out I 

The Daughter. Ail hath passed 
by me like a drejim of wonder! 

But I have seen him, and have 
heard his vfiice, 

And I am satisfied ! 1 ask no more I 


ll. 

SOLUMCmY i>ORClL 

iJamaiic/theSaihe. When Kab- 
ban Simeony upon whom be 
peace! 

Taught in these .Schools, he boasted 
that his pen 

Had writtem no word that he could 
cal! his «nvn, 

Hut wholly and always had been 
conse«:nited 

To tin; transc ri])ing of the Law and 
Pr(»phets, 

He used to say, and never tired of 
saying. 

Tin; world itself was built Upon the 
l-aw. 

And ancient Hillel said, that who¬ 
soever 

Hains a good name, gains Homething 
fiir himself. 

But he who gains a knowledge of 
^ the Law 

Hains everlasting life. And they 
spake truly, 

Ciri'at is Uh; ritten Law; but 
greater stlli 
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The Unwritteiij the Traditionb of 
the Elders, | 

The lovely words of Levites, b|}oken , 
first !■ 

To Moses on the Mount, and i 
handed down ! 

From mouth to mouth, in one ' 
unbroken sound | 

And sequence of divine authority, S 
Tire voice of God resounding 1 
through the ages. 

The W’ritUui Law is water; the 
Unwritten 

Is precious wine ; tln^ Written Law ^ 
is salt, j 

'Fhe Unwrittcui costiy spice; tlte = 
Written Law 

is but the body; the Ibnvritten, ’■ 
the soul ; 

I'hat <|uickens it, and makes it | 
breathe and live. j 

I can remember, many years ag<g 
A littk^ hright“’<‘yed schoolboy, a | 
mere stripling, I 

Son of a < iaiileau ca?'penter, j 

From Nazareth, I think, who came 
tuu; tlay I 

Am! sat here in tlie Tem|)le with j 
the Scril>cs» j 

I icaring us speak, and asking many I 
i|uesitcms, 

And wt; were all ahtoiiisiied at his 
cfuickness. i 

And when his imaher tame, and j 
said: Belufid, i 

l*hy father and I have scHiglii time, ! 

sormwing; | 

He lookiai as one astciiiyied, and I 
inade answer: } 

i low is it that ye sought me ? Wist ’ 
ye not I 

lliat I must be about riiy FathcFs 

Inminess? ! 

Often miCit then 1 see him here • 
amiuig us, I 

iJr dream I see Iiiiu, with his up- , 
raised fate i 


Intentand eager, and 1 often wonder 

Unto what manner of manhood he 
hath grown I 

Perhaps a poor mechanic, like his 
fiither, 

Lost in his little Galilean village 

And toiling at his craft, to die un¬ 
known 

And be no more remembered among 
men. 

C7ms/us (in ike ouier court}* The 
Scri!)es and Pharisees sit in 
Moses* seat; 

All, therefore, whatsoever they 
command you, 

Observe and do; but follow not 
their works; 

'ilmy say and do not. They bind 
heavy burdens 

And very grievous to be borne, and 
lay them 

Upon menN shoulders, but they 
move them not 

Witii so much as a finger! 

(i'iWitiiid iiottkiugforfM)* Who is 
this 

Exl'iorting in the outer courts so 
loudly ? 

(7//7>//zv» 'rheir works they do 
for to be seen of men : 

'rheynjakebroaciiheirphyiacteries, 
an<l enlarge 

The fiordw’s of their garments, and 
they love 

1*he upfKirrnost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats 

1 n Synagogues, and greetings In the 
markets, 

And to be called of all men Kabbi, 
lialibi! 

itumuHcL It is that loud and 
turbulent (#al!lean, 

Unit came here at the Feast of 
Dedication, 

And stirred the people up to break 
tlie Law! 

Vkrisiusn WAc imto you, ye 
Scribes and Pharisees, 
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Ye hypcrites ! for ye shut up the 
kingdom . 

Of heaven, and neither .go ye in ■' 
yourselves ^ 

Nor suffer them that are entering 
to go in! 

Camai/el How eagerly the 
^ people throng and -iisten, 

As If his ribald words were words of :■ 
wisdom I f 

C7iris/j£s* Woe unto you, ye j 
Scribes and Pharisees, « 

Yc hypocrites ! for ye devour the j 
houses I 

Of widows, and for pretence ye ! 

make long prayers ; 

I herefore shall ye receive the more 
damnation. 

Gama He!, This brawler is no 
..."he is a vile 

Samaritan, a,nd hath an iinderin 
spirit! 

Gkrisim* Woe unto you, ye 
Scribes and Pharisees, i 

Ye hypocrites! ye compass sea 

and land 

To make one proselyte, and when ! 

he is made i 

\e make him twofold more the 
child of hell 

Than you yourselves an! I | 

GamaikL () my fatlicr’s 

father I 

Hillel f)f hlessed memory, hear and ; 
judge! ^ s 

ijinsiun, Wmi unto you, y<.! ' 
HcTihcs and Pharisees, I 

Ye hypocrites I for yc: pay liihe of 
iiilnt, 

■Of itnbc and ui c:umin, and omit 
The weightier matters of the law 
of God, 

Judgment and faith and mercy; 
and all these 

Ye ought to have done, nor leave 
^undone the others! 

Gama/kL (} Rabbaii bimeern ! ! 
how must thy bones | 


Stir ill their grave to hear such 
^ bipphemies! 

Ckristus. Woe imio you, ye 
Scribes and Pharisees, 

Ye hyp'Oerites ! for ye make clean 
and s^veet 

The outside of the cup and of the 
platter, 

But they wi thin are full of all excess ! 

Ganiaiici. l\atience of God ! 
canst thou endure so long ? 

Or art thou deaf, or gone upon a 
journey ? 

Ckristus* Woe unto you, ye 
Scribes and P,harisees, 

Yc hypocrites ! for ye are very like 
To whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear 

ijeautifiil outwardly, but are within 
Filled full c),f dead men^s bones and 
all unclean ness I 

GamalU'L Am I awake r Is this 
j erusalem ? 

And are these j ews that throng and 
stare and listen ? 

i'/iris/m. Woe unto you, ye 
Scribes and ‘Pharisees, 

\'e liypocrites I because ye build 
the tombs 

()f Prophets, and adorn the sepul¬ 
chres 

of righteous men, and say : If we 
Imd li\’e(l 

W hen lived our fathers, we would 
not have* been 

Partakers with them in the bkHKi 
of broplnus. 

So yc‘ !>e uitnesses unto yourselves, 
That ye art! crhildren cjf^hem that 
killed the Prophe-ts ! 

Kill ye up then the measure of your 
fathers. 

I send unto you Prophets and Wise 
Mc-n, 

And Sf'ribes, tind some ye crucify, 
ami soim,; 

Scourge in your Synagogues, and 
persecute 
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From city to city ! that on you may 

come 

'file righteous blood that hath been 
shed on earth, 

From the blood of righteous Abel 
to the blood 

Of Zacharias, son of Barachias, 

Yc slew between the Temple and 
the altar! 

ir'iWhdfe/. O, laid I here my 
subtle dialeotirian, 

5.ly little Saul of larstis, the tent- 
maker, 

Whose wit is sharper than his 
needle.’s point, 

He would delight to foil this noisy 
wrangler! 

C7irisim, Jerusalem! Jerusa¬ 
lem ! 0 thou 

*rhat killest the Prophets, and that 
stones! them 

W'hir'h are setU unto thee, Imw 
often would I 

Have gathered togetlier iby r'hii“ 
dren, a’’ a hen 

i kilhereih her« hiekeris imcieriieath 
her wing, 

And ye woiilt! not 1 Beliold, y*)ur 
house is lel'f 

I olio you desoLde! 

77it /Ve//e. 11ns is a Profihet! 

This is the Clirist tli.il was to 
rrmie! 

^ Ye fools 

1‘hink ye, shall tJhrisi conic oiit cd' 
ihililee ? 

III. 

1,01111, fh 11’ I i 

I 7//71/WO t hie of yon shall betray 
iiit% 

77if‘ /Yo////*u H it 1 ? 

I.fird, is if, I; 

rim7«.n I hir i»! thr eh it i 
difipeih \Hlli me in dish 
his hiiml; 


He shall betray me. Lo, the Son 
of Man 

Goeth indeed as it is written of 
him; 

But woe shall be unto tluit man by 
whom 

He is betrayed ! Good were it for 
that man 

If he had ne’er been born I 
Judfis Isamf}/, Lord, is it J ? 
C/insius. Ay, thou hast ^ said. 

And that thou doest, doquickly. 
fudas Isi:ari()t (cmfl Ah, 
woe is me! 

t '/insiiis. All yc shall be offended 

Hecause of me this night; for it is 
written : 

Awake, G sword, against my shep¬ 
herd I Smite, 

I1ie shepherd, saitli the laird of 
Hosts, and scattered 

Shall he the sheep! But after I 
am risen 

I go before you iuU» Cralike. 

/VA7‘. t> Master! though all 
men shall ht offended 

lk*i aiise thee, yet will not I he! 
( ItrisiiLs* Simon, 

Ikdiold Innv Satan hath tksired to 
iiave you, 

'riial he may sift you as one hifleih 
wheal! 

U’hilher I go tlioii oansl not follow 

nil!, 

Not lUHV; hilt thou alialt follow 
me hereafter. 

/V/er. Wherefore can i mi 
folhiw lliee ? I am rea<!y 

1*0 go with thee to pristm and to 
death. 

\''erily say I uiuo ilicc> 
this night, 

Krc the rock crow, titoii sliiilt deny 
me llirice! 

Hioiigli I ?4ioiii<! die, yel 
will i not deny thee, 
r ‘hnMu^, When first I ticnt you 
foiih wiilioiit a piir&i% 





Or scripj or shoes, did ye lack any¬ 
thing ? 

Tki Disdf ies^ Kot anything. 

Ckrisim. But he 

that hath a purse, 

Now let him take it, and likewise 
his scrip; 

And he that hath no swO'td, let him 
go sell 

His clothes and buy one. That 
which hath been written 

Must be accomplished now: He 
hath poured out 

His soul even unto death ; he hath 
been numbered 

With the transgressors, and him- 
sdf hath borne 

The sin of many, and made inter¬ 
cession 

For the transgressors. And here 
have an end 

The things concerning me. 

PeiiK I'kdiold, O Lord, 

Behold, liere are two swords I 

CMriiim* It is enough. 


IV. 

TIIB^ CiARBEN OF 0»KTH.SKMANK. 

f Jr/.f/w, My spirit is exciHfding 
sorrowful, 

Even unto <leath ! I'arry ye here 
and watdi. 

(He j*t>es apari,} 

PeieK IJnder this ancient olive- 
tree, that spreads 
Its broad centennial branches like 
a tent, 

i,.et m Ik down and rest. 

Ai/w. What are those torches 
That giimnier on Brook Ktdron 
there Ixlow iw ? 

/amrs. It in some marriage- 
feast ; the joyful maidens 
Go oiu to meet the bridegroom. 


Pe/er, I am weary. 

The struggles of this day have over¬ 
come me. 

(T/ief sleep.) 

Ckrisius {/aiimg an Ms face). 
Father 1 all things are possible 
to thee,— 

O let this cup pass from me! 
Nevertheless 

Not' as I will, but as thou wilt, be 
done I 

(Returning fa the Disciples,) 

What! could ye not watch with me 
for one hour ? 

O watch and pray, that ye may 
enter not 

Into temptation. For the spirit 
indeed 

Is willing, but the desli is weak ! 

John, Alas! 

It is for sorrow that our eyes are 
heavy. 

I see a^ain the glimmer of those 
torches 

Among the olives ; they are coming 
hither. 

James, Outside the garden wMli 
the path divides; 

Surely they come not hither, 

( 77icj sleep' again.) 

Phristus (as kpare), O my 
Father ! 

If this nip may not pass away from 
me, 

IC>a-ept I (Irinkof il,thy willbedone, 

{Re/urning /a Ike Disciples.) 

SIeej> on ; and take your rest I 

John. Beloved Master, 

Alas ! we know not what to answ'er 
tiiee I 

It is for sorrow that our eyes are 
heavy. 

Behold, the; torf'hesnow encompass 
us. 

James. Huey do laii go almut 
the garden wall, 
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Seeking for some one, or for some¬ 
thing lost. 

(They sleep againl) 

Christus [as before). If this cup 
may not pass away from me, 

Except I drinkof itjthywill be done. 

[Returning to the Dtsciplcsi) 

It is enough! Behold, the Son of 
Man 

Hath been betrayed into the hands 
of sinners! 

The hour is come. Rise up, let 
us be going; 

For he that shall betray me is at 
hand. 

John. Ah me! See, from his 
forehead, in the torchlight, 

Great drops of blood are falling to 
the ground! 

Peter. What lights are these? 
What torches glare and glisten 

Upon the swords and armour of 
these men ? 

And there among them Judas Is¬ 
cariot ! 

(Hi smites the servant of the High- 
Priest with his simrd.) 

Christus. Put up thy sword into 
its sheath ; for they 

That take the sword shall perisli 
with the sword. 

The cup my Father hath given me 
to drink, 

Shall I not drink it ? Think’st thou 
that I cannot 

Pray to my Father, and that he 
shall give me 

More than twelve legions of angels 
presently ? 

Judas [to Christus^ kissing him). 
Hail, Master! hail! 

Chfistus. h'riend, where¬ 

fore art thou come ? 

Whom seek ye ? 

Captain of the Temple. Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


Christus. I am he. 

Are ye come hither as against a 
thief. 

With swords and staves to take 
me ? When I daily 

Was with you in the Temple, ye 
stretched forth 

No hands to take me! But this is 
your hour, 

And this the power of darkness. 
If ye seek 

IVIe only, let these others go their 
way. 

(The Diseiples depart. C HRISTUS 
is bound and ted amzy. A cer¬ 
tain young man fo/Iows him, 
having a tinen cloth cast about 
his body. 7'hey lay hoM of hi my 
and the young man flees from 
them naked.) 

V, 

THE PALACE OF CAIAPHAS. 

/duo’isees. What do we? Clearly 
something must we do, 

For this man worketh many 
miracles. 

t 'aiapfhas. 1 am informed that lie 
is a merlianic; 

A carpenteris son; a Galilean 
peasant, 

Keeping <Iisrepulable company- 
tdiarisees. Tin; people say that 
here in Bethany 

lie hath raised up a certain 
Lazarus, 

Who had been dead three days. 
Caiaphas. hnp<)ssibl<; I 

There is no resurrection oftlie dead; 

This Lazarus should be taken, and 
put to death 

As an impostor. If this Galilean 

Would be content to stay in 

Galilee, 

And preach in county towns, I 
should not heed him. 
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But when he comes up to Jerusalem 

Riding in triumph, as 1 am in¬ 
formed, 

And drives the money-changers 
from the Temple, 

That is another matter. 

Pharisees, If we thus 

Let him alone, all will believe on 
him, 

And then the Romans come and 
take away 

Our place and nation. 

Caiapkas, Ye know nothing 
at all. 

Simon Ben Camith, my great pre¬ 
decessor, 

On whom be peace! would have 
dealt presently 

With such «a demagogue. I shall 
no less. 

The man must die. Do ye consider 
not 

it is expedient that one man 
should die, 

Not the whole nation perish ? What 
Js death ? 

It dlffereth from sleep but In dura¬ 
tion. 

We sleep and again ; an hour 
or two 

Later or earlier, and it matters not, 

And if we never wake it matters not; 

When wc are in our graves we are 
at peuetr, 

Nothing run wake us or disturl) 
us more. 

There is ncj resurrection. 

Pharisees {aside)^ O most 

faithful 

Disciple of Hyreanus Maccabmus, i 

Will nothing but complete annihil- ^ 
ation 

Comfort and satisfy thee ? 

Caiaphas, While ye are talking 

And plotting, and contriving Ik>w to 
take him, 

Fearing the people, and so doing 
naught, 


I, who fear not the people, have 
been acting; 

Have "taken this Prophet, this 
young Nazarene, 

Who by Beelzebub the Prince of 
devils 

; Casteth out devils, and doth raise 
the dead, 

That might as well be dead, and 
left in peace. 

Annas my^ hither-in-Iaw hath sent 
him hither. 

I hear the guard. Behold your 
Galilean I 

(Christus is Sroaghtm hmmd,) 

Servafii {in ihe siestilmle). Why 
art thou up so late, my pretty 
damsel ? 

Damsei, Why art tliou up so 
early, pretty man ? 

It is not cock-crow yet, and art 
thou stirring? 

SeriHint, What brings thee here? 

Damsel, ' What 

brings the rest of you ? 

SosHoit, C'ome lierci and warm 
thy hands. 

Damsel {io PeUr). Ait thou 
not also 

One of this man’s disciples ? 

Peier. 1 am not, 

I hansel. Now surely thou art 
also one of them ; 

Thou art a Galilean, and tliy speech 

Panvrayeth th(-e. 

Peier, \\*oman, I know him not! 

Caiajfdtas {ia Cltrislus^ in Ihe 
Hall), Who art thou? Tell us 
plainly of thyself 

And of tliy doctrines, and of thy 
disciples. 

Chrislus, Lo, I have spoken 
openly to the world; 

I have taught ever in the Syna¬ 
gogue, 

Ami in the Temple, where the Jews 
resort; 
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In secret have said nothing. 
Wherefore then 

Askest thou me of this ? Ask them 
that heard me 

What I have said to them. Behold, 
they know 
What I have said I 

Officer {striking hini). What, 
fellow! answerest thou 
The High-Priest so ? 

Christus. If I have spoken evil, 
Bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
Why smitest thou me ? 

Caiaphas. Where are the 

witnesses ? 

Let them say what they know. 

The two False Witnesses. We 
heard him say: 

I will destroy this Temple made 
with hands, 

And will within three days build 
up another 
Made without hands. 

Scribes and Pharisees. He is 
overwhelmed with shame 
And cannot answer! 

Caiaphas. Dost thou answer 
nothing ? 

What is this thing they witness 
here against thee ? 

Scribes and Pharisees. He holds 
his peace. 

Caiaphas. Tell us, art thou the 
Christ ? 

I do adjure thee by the living God, 
Tell us, art thou indeed the Christ ? 

Christas. I am. 

Hereafter shall ye see the Son of 
Man 

Sit on the right hand of the power 
of CJod, 

And come in clouds of heaven! 

Caiaphas {rending his chdhcs). 
It is enough. 

He hath spoken blasphemy I W hat 
further need 

Have we of witnesses? Now ye 
have heard 


His blasphemy. What think ye? 
Is he guilty? 

Scribes and Pharisees. Guilty of 
death! 

Kinsman of Malchus {to Peter^ 
in the vestibule). Surely I know 
thy face; 

Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him ? 

Pr/m How couldst thou see me ? 
I swear unto thee 

I do not know this man of whom 
ye speak I 

(The cock cro7os,) 

Hark! the cock crows! That 
sorrowful pale face 

Seeks for me in the crowd, and 
looks at me, 

As if he would remind me of those 
words : 

Ere the cock crow thou shalt deny 
me thrice! 

(Caes out weeping. Chrlstus is 
biindfdded and buffieied.) 

An Offh'cr (strikinghim with his 
palm). Prophesy unto us, thou 
Clirist, thou Ih'ophet! 

Who is it smote thee ? 

Caiaphas. Lead Iiim unto Pilate! 


VL 

PONTitrs Pn,ATE. 

Piia/e. Wholly incomprehensible 
to me, 

Vainglorious, obstinate, and given 

up 

To unmtdligiblc old traditions, 
And proud and sdf-c'onceited are 
these j ews! 

Ni>t long ago, I marched the legions 
down 
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From Caesarea to their winter- 
quarters 

Here in Jerusalem, wath the effigies 

Of Caesar on their ensigns, and a 
tumult 

Arose among these Jews, because 
their Law 

Forbids the mailing of all images ! 

They threw themselves upon the 
ground with wild 

Expostulations, bared their necks, 
and cried 

That they would sooner die than 
have their Law 

Infringed in any manner: as if 
NunCa 

Were not as great as Moses, and 
the Laws 

Of the Twelve Tables as their Penta¬ 
teuch ! 

And then, again, when I desired to 
span 

Their valley with an aqueduct, and 
bring 

A rushing river in to wash the city 

And its inhabitants,'.they all re¬ 

belled 

As if they had^ been herds of un¬ 
washed swine! 

Thousands and thousands of them 
got together 

And raised so great a clamour round 
my doors, 

That, fearing violent outbreak, I ; 
desisted, | 

And left them to their wallowing In | 
the mire. i 

And now here comes the reverend 
Sanhedrim 

Of lawyers, priests, and Scribes and ^ 
Pharisees, 

Like old and toothless mastiffs, that 
can bark| 

But cannot bite, howling their ac¬ 
cusations 

Against a mild enthusiast, who hath 
preached 


I know not what new doctrine, being 
King 

Of some vague kingdom in theother 
world, 

That hath no more to do with Rome 
and Caesar 

Than I have with the patriarch 
Abraham 1 

Finding this man to be a Gali¬ 
lean, 

I sent him straight to Herod, and I 
hope 

That is the last of it; but If it be 
not, 

I still have power to pardon and 
^ release him, 

As is the custom at the Passover, 

And so accommodate the matter 
smoothly, 

Seeming to yield to them, yet saving 
him; 

A prudent and sagacious policy 

For Roman Governors in the 
Provinces. 

Incomprehensible, fanatic people! 

Yc have a God, who seenieth like 
yourselves 

Incomprehensible, dwelling apart, 

I Majestic, ^cloud - encompassed, 

! clothed in darkness! 

One whom ye fear, but love not; 

' yet ye have 

No (.k'Khlesses to soften your stern 
lives, 

Ant! make you tender unto human 
weakness, 

While we of Rome have everywhere 
around us^ 

Our amiable divinities, that haunt 

The woodlands, and the waters, 
and frequent 

Our households, with their sweet 
and gracious presence I 

I will go m, and while these Jews 
are wrangling, 

Read my Ovidius on the Art of 
Love. 
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VII. 

BARABBAS IN PRISON. 

Bar abbas {to his fellow^prisoners'). 

Barabbas is my name, 

Barabbas, the Son of Shame, 

Is the meaning I suppose; 

I'm no better than the best, 

And whether worse than the rest 
•Of my fellow-men, who knows ? 

I was once, to say it in brief, 

A highwayman, a robber chief, 

In the open light of day. 

So much I am free to confess; 

But all men, more or less, 

Are robbers in their way. 

From my cavern in the crags, 

From my lair of leaves and flags, 

I could see, like ants, below, 

The camels with their load 
Of merchandise, on the road 
That leadeth to Jericho. 

And I struck them unaware, 

As an eagle from the air 
Drops down upon bird or beast; 
And I had my hearths desire 
Of the merchants of Sidon and Tyre, 
And Damascus and the Blast. 

But it is not for that I fear; 

It is not for that I am hare 
In these iron fetters bound ; 
Sedition I that is the m^'ord 
That Pontius Pilate heard, 

And he iiketh not the sound. 

What, think ye, would he care 
For a Jew slain here or tliere, 

Or a plundered caravan ? 

But C.@esar I—ah, that is a crime, 
To the uttermost end of time 
Shall not be forgiven to man. 


Therefore w’as Herod wroth 
With Matthias Margaloth, 

And burned him for a show ! 
Therefore his wrath did smite 
Judas the Gaulonite, 

And his followers, as ye know. 

For that cause, and no more, 

Am I here, as I said before ; 

B'or one unlucky night 
JucunduSjthe captain of horse, 
Was upon us with ail his force, 
And I was caught in tlie flght, 

I might have fled with the rest, 

Ihit my dagg(;r was in the breast 
Of a Roman equerry ; 

As we rolled there in the street, 
'I'hey bound me, hands and fec’t; 
And this is the end of me. 

Who cares for death ? N ot 11 
A thousand times I would die, 
Rather than suffer wron^^! 
Already those women of mine ^ 
Aremixingthe myrrh and the wine ; 
I shall nrU hi' witii you 


VIIR 

Piiitif le;i //ic 7hic//iiAv/ 
wc/i/ iif 

Ve have brought unto me this 
man, m one 

Who d<*ih pervcri the {mqile; and 
behold! 

I have examimalhim, and foititfl no 
fault 

Tmudiing the tliiuK:^ whereof ye ih 
acciLHc him. 

No, nor yet Herod ; for I sciil you 
to him, 

And nolhia| worthy ilealli lie 
fmdeth in him. 

Ye have acaistoin ai the Pawvcr, 

That one condemned lo death iliall 
be released. 
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Whom will ye, then, that I release 
to you ? 

Jesus Barabbas, called the Son of 
Shame, 

Or Jesus, son of Joseph, called the 
Christ ? 

Th& People (shouiing). Not this 
man, but Barabbas! 

Pilate, What then will ye 

That I should do with him that is 
called Christ ? 

The People, Crucify him ! 

Pilate, Why, what 

evil hath he done ? 

Lo, I have found no cause of death 
in him; 

I will chastise him, and then let 
him go. 

The People (more 7^ehemently}, 
Crucify him! crucify him I 

A Messenger (to Pilate). Thy 
wife sends 

This message to thee : Have thou 
nought to do 

With that just man ; for I this day 
in dreams 

Have suffered many things because 
ofhim. 

Pilate {asuk). The Gods speak 
to us in our dreams I 1 tremble 

At what I have to do ! O Claudia, 

How shall 1 save him? Yet one 
effort more. 

Or he must perish! 

(Washes his hands before them,} 

I am innocent 

Of the blood of this just person; 
see ye to it! 

The People, Let his blood l)e 
on us and on our children! 

Fakes (mthin the Palace), Ihit 
on thy royal robes; put on 
thy crown, 

And take tlw sceptre! fiail, thou 
King 01 the jews I 

Pihti, I bring him forth to you, 
that ye may know 


I find no fault in him. Behold the 
man I 

(Christus is led in^ with the 

purple robe and crown of thorns.) 

Chief Priests and Officers, Cru¬ 
cify him! crucify him ! 

Pilate, Take ye him ; 

I find no fault in him. 

Chief Priests We have a Law, 

And by our Law he ought to die ; 
because 

He made himself to be the Son of 
God, 

Pilate (aside). Ah! there are 
Sons of God, and demi-gods 

More than ye know, ye ignorant 
High-Priests! 

(To Christus.) 

Whence art thou ? 

Chief Priests, Crucify him! 
crucify him! 

Pilate (to Christus), Dost thou 
not answer me ? Dost thou 
not know 

That I have power enough to cru¬ 
cify thee ? 

That I have also power to set thee 
free ? 

Christus, Thou couldest have 
no power at all against me 

Except that it were given thee 
from above; 

Therefore hath he that sent me 
unto thee 

The greater sin. 

Chief .Priests, If thou let this 
man go 

llioii art not Ckesar’s friend. For 
whosoever 

Maketh himself a King speaks 
against Cmsar. 

Pilate, Ye jews, behold your 
King! 

Chief Priests, Away with him! 

Crucify him! 

Pilate, Shall I crucify your 
King ? 







CMe/Ffifs/s, We have no King 
but Caesar! 

Piiaii* Take him, then, 

Take him, ye cruel and bloodthirsty 
Priests, 

More merciless than the plebeian 
mob, 

Who pity and spare the fainting 
gladiator 

Illooc!-stained in Roman amphi¬ 
theatres,— 

Take him, and cracifyhim if ye will; 

Ikit if the immortal Gods do cn^er 
mingle 

With the aflairs of mortals, which 
1 doubt not, 

And hold the attribute of jiislirc 
dear, 

They will commission the Eii- 
inciiicies 

To scatter you to the four winds of 
heaven. 

Exacting tear for tear, and blood 
for blood* 

Here, take ye this inHoription, 
Priests, and nail it 

Upon t!i«* cross,alMiVf* yntir viclinds 
head : 

Jesiw of X amrcth, King of tlie Jews, 
CMtif Prksix. K ay, we cnlretti! 
write nottthc King of the Jews; 

Hut that he said: I am the King 
of the Jews! 

Enough. What I have 
written, I have written I 


IX, 

ACKLbaMA. 

Judas Israrmi, Lost! lost! for 
ever lost I I have bcdray(»<l 

The innocent blood! U tonU if 
thou art love, 

Why didst thou leave me naked to 
the tempter? 

Why didit thou not coinmisHion 
thy swift lightning 


To strike me dead? or wdiy did 
I not perish 

With those by ilerod slain, the 
innocent children 

Who went with playthings in their 
little hands, 

I nto the darkness of the other world, 

As if to bed? Or wherefore was 
I born, 

If thou in thy foreknowledge didst 
perceive 

All that 1 am,and all that I must be? 

I know I am not generous, am not 
gentle 

Like "other men ; but I have tried 
to be, 

And I have failed. I thought by 
following Him, 

I sliould grow like him; but the 

unclean spirit 

Hiat from my childhood up hath 
tortured me 

Hath been too cunning and too 
stnmg for me. 

Am I to l)Iaiac for this ? Am I to 
Idaitic 

Because I rannot love, and nc^er 
have known 

The i<jve of woman or the Inve, of 
children ? 

II is a ciir.Hc and a fatality, 

A mark, that hath l«cm set upon my 
forehead, 

That none shall fday me, tm it were 
a merc:y 

That I were dead, or never iiad 
been bom. 

Too late! too late! I shall inU sec 
him more 

Among the Jivinip 11iat sweet, 
patient face 

U1I1 never more rebuke me, nor 
those lips 

Repeat the words: One of you 
shall betray me! 

It stung me into madness. How 
I loved, 
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Yet hated him ! But in the other 

^ world 1 

I will be there before him, and will 
wait 

Until he comes, and fall down on 
my knees 

And kiss his feet, imploring pardon, 
pardon ! 

I heard him say : All sins shall be 
forgiven, 

Except the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

That shall not be forgiven in this 
world, 

Nor in the world to come. Is that 
my sin ? 

Have I offended so there is no hope 

Here nor hereafter ? That 1 soon 
shall know. 

O God, have mercy ! Christ have 
mercy on me! 

(TMrws Mmsiif headlong from 
ik0 diffi) 


X. 

I'HB THREE CRO.SHBS. 

J /anakemi /Ac ./issemmh Tli ree 
crosses in this noonday night 
uplifted, 

Threat human hgures, tliat in mor¬ 
tal pain 

Gleam white against the super¬ 
natural darkness ; 

Two thieves, that writhe in torture, 
and between them 

'fhe suffering Messiah, the son of 
Joseph, 

Ay, the Messiah Triumphant, son 
of David! 

A crown of thorns on that dis- 

Itonourcd head! 

Those hands that healed the sick 
now pierced with nails, 


Those feet that wandered homeless 
through the w^orld 

Now crossed and bleeding, and at 
rest for ever! 

And the three faithful Maries, over¬ 
whelmed 

By this great sorrow, kneeling, 
praying, weeping! 

O Joseph Caiaphas, thou great 
High-Priest, 

How wilt thou answer for this deed 
of blood ? 

Scribes and Elders, Thou that 
destroyest the Temple, and 
dost build it 

In three days, save thyself; and if 
thou be 

The Son of God, come down now 
from the cross. 

UiieJ' I^riesis. Others he saved, 
himself he cannot save ! 

Let Christ the King of Israel 
descend, 

That we may see and believe! 

Scribes and Eiders, In God he 
trusted; 

Let him deliver him, if he will have 
him, 

And we will then believe. 

'C/mdus, Father! forgive them ; 

They know not what they do. 

77ie Impeniieni 77iief, If tlioii 

be Christ, 

O save tliyself and us ! 

77ie I'^*eniieni 7'kief, Remember 
me, 

Lord, when thou comest into thine 
own kingdom. 

C7irisius, This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise. 

ManakiM, Golgotha! Golgotha! 
O the pain and darkness I 

0 the uplifted cross, that shall for 
ever 

Shine through the darkness, and 
shall conquer pain 

By the triumphant memory of this 
hour! 
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Simm Magus, O Nazarene! I 
find thee here at last! 

Thou art no more a phantom unto 
me i 

This is the end of one who called 
himself 

The Son of God I Such is the fate 
of those 

Who preach ne%v doctrines. 'Tis not 
what he did, 

But what he said, hath brought him 
^ unto this. 

I will speak evil of no dignitaries. 

This is my hour of triumph, Naza» 
rene I 

77w V(mugRu/en Th is is the end 
of him who said to me : 

Sell that thou hast, and give unto 
the poor 1 

This is the treasure in heaven he 
promised me! 

Cfirisius. Him, Him, iawa .ivi- 
iuiiikam f 

A Saiiiier (/^rr/^ari/zg ///e //jssa/). 
He calleth for hlias ! 

AfKiilk^n Nay, lei he \ 

•Sec if Klkis now will come to save 
him ! 

( itrisim, 1 thirst 

A HoitiHn (iive him the 

wormwood i 

Chisim {wi//i a ImM e/j, 
mg iiis head)* U is finished! 


XL 

TOiv TWO MAIUEH. 

Mmg \\\i have 

arisen early, yet the sun 

0*ertakfrs us ere we reaeli the 
sepiilrhre, 

To wrap the Itody of our blessed 
Lord 

With our sweet spiecs. 

Mitrf, pmdher af faznes, Lr», lliis 
is the garden, 


And yonder is the sepulchre. But 
who 

Shall roll away the stone for us to 
enter ? 

Mary Mftgdalepzf. It hath been 
rolled away! The sepulchre 

Is open ! Ah, who hath been here 
before us, 

When we rose early, wishing to be 
first ? 

Mary, zuoflter of Jtunes, I am 
affrighted! 

Mary Mng(dezh\ Hush! I will 
sloop down 

And look within. There is a young 
man sitting 

i )n the right sidegdothed in a long 
white garment! 

It is an angel! 

Hiie Apigei, Fear not; ye are 
seeking 

Jesus of Nazareth, which was cruci¬ 
fied. 

\\1jy do ye seek the living among 
the dead ? 

lie is iifHongerheri!; he is arisen ! 

Come see the place where the Lord 
lay! Remember 

How he spake imto y«Hi in (dlilec, 

Saying : The Son of Man must be 
delivered 

Into the hands r»f sinful men ; by 
thein 

Bt! crucified, and the third day rise 
again! 

But go your way, and say tcj his 
disciples, 

He gocth before you into Chdike ; 

There shall ye see him as he sait! to 
you. 

Mazy, pzwiker ef James, I will 
go swiftly for them. 

tMary Magdaimze iaimie, mrfh 
ing h * They Imve laki n 

My Lord aw'ay from me, and now 
I know not 

Where they have laid liitn I Who 
there to tel! me I 
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This is the gardener* Surely he 
must know, 

Ckris/us, Woman, why weepest 
thou ? Whom seekest thou ? 

Mary Afagdakae, They have 
taken my Lord away; I cannot 
find him, 

O Sir, if thou have borne him hence, 
I pray thee 

Tell me where thou hast laid him. 

Ckrtsfus, Mary I 

Mary Magdaiem^ Rabboni! 


XIL 

THE SEA OF GAL!LB:e. 

A^aikanael {im ike skip). All is 
now ended, 

Joku. Nay, he is arisen. 

I ran unto the tomb, and stooping 
down 

Looked in, and saw the linen grave- 
clothes lying, 

Yet dared not enter. 

Pekr. ^ I went in, and saw 

The napkin that had been about 
bis head. 

Not lying with the other linen 
clothes, 

liut wrapped together in a separate 
place* 

Tkomas. And I have seen iiim. 
I liavc, seen the print 

Of nails upon his hands, and thrust 
my hands 

Into Ins side. I know he is arisen; 

But where are now the kingdom 
and the glory 

He promised unto us ? We have all 
dreamed 

That we were princes, and we wake 
to find 

We are but fishermen* 

Pikr. Who should have been 

Fi»her» of men I 


John. We have come back 
again 

To the old life, the peaceful life, 
among 

The white towms of the Galilean 
lake, 

Peier. They seem to me like 
silent sepulchres 

In the gray light of morning ! The 
old life,— 

Yea, the old life I for we have toiled 
all night 

And have caught nothing* 

John. Do ye see a man 

Standing upon the beach and 
beckoning ? 

^Tis like an apparition. He hath 
kindled 

A fire of coals, and seems to wait 
for us. 

Fie calieth. 

Ckrisius (from ike shore). Chi 1- 
dren, have ye any meat ? 

Peter. ^ Alas! w^e have caught 
nothing. 

Ckrisius. Cast the net 

On the right side of the ship, and 
ye shall find. 

Pekr. How that reminds me of 
the days gone by, 

And one who said: Launch out 
into tlie deep, 

And cast your nets ! 

jVaikfUuteL We have but let 
them down 

And th<*y are filled, so that we can- 
nf>t draw them I 

John. It is the Lord 1 

Peter (girding his JskePs mk 
akout kirn). He said ; When 
I am risen 

I will go before you into Galilee! 

{He etuis kimseifimio ike lake.) 

John. There is no fear in love; 
for perfect love 

Casteth out fear. Now then, if ye 
are men, 
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Put forth your strength ; we are not 
far from shore; 

The iietjs heavy, but breaks not, 
AH is safe. 

Pefer (m f/ies/mre). Dear Lord ! 

1 heard thy voice and could not 
wait. 

Let me behold thy face, and kiss 
thy feet! 

Thou art not dead, thou iivest! 
Again I see thee. 

I’arcion, dear Lord! 1 am a sinfui 
man ; 

I have di'nied tlice thriie. Ha\e 
mer< y on me ! 

7//r’ (Wifrs IttWii/iX iaudu 
Dear Linxl! stay with us! 

< hiter UH! comfort us ! 

Lo! we again have found thee ! 
Leave us not! 

Ckri.sius, Ilring hither the fish 
lli.il ye have caught, 

Ami cauiie and eat, 

/e//#* lh‘hf*Id f liebrcakrtii Iturad 
As lie was wont From his iovn 
!»lt!h'a'd hands 
Again wr lake it 

C 'kfihiHS, Siiiioit son of jona.s, 
Lcwfsl itioii me more than llieHV 
ollicra } 

Pffrr, Vr.i, 

Mortf, Lord, than all iiiim; twrii 
mmt tlwiii llicita 
Tlitiii knowcKl ihiil I love tlirc. 

Feed my liiiiiir». i 
TAffmas (tmtk |. I Itnv more than 
wiido? He reiiKiinrlh cvf r ; 
btlf-Hiiifideiit ami I.K«itilf«I as he* ' 
forc% j 

Nolliing will utre Iiiiii* i 

C7im/i/t Kinum, son tif Jonas, 
Loves! llioii me ? ; 

/V/rV. \’ea,tii‘ari ”;4 l.oid* 

I love llier. 

Thoil kliowijsl llul I iovrtlirr. 
(7#r/s7#f, heed my slireft, 
77mmti$ iiUitk.L Ag.iiii, the Mdt 
c|ti«slioiij and ilie amavrr 


Repeated with more vehemence. 

Can the Master 
Doubt if we love him ? 

CArisfus, Simon, son of Jonas, 
Lovest thou me ? 
i\^/er(jrriezmi}. Dear Lord! thou 
knowest all things. 

I'hou knowest that I love thee. 

C Vtrisim, Feed my sheep, 

Wdien thou wast young thou gird- 
^edst thyself, andwalkcdst 
Whither thou wouldsl; but when 
thou shah he old, 

'Hiou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and other men 

Shall gird and carry thee whither 
thou utuddst not. 

Follow thou me ! 

./o//« owd/c}. It is a prophecy 

t d‘ what death he shall die. 

/VAr {paintmx ia Jifim), Ttii 
me, i I Lon!, 

Ami whai shall this man do ? 

C/imtu,\. And if 1 will 

He tarry till i <t?ine, what is it to 
thvv ? 

Foilfov ihoii 1110 ! 

/V/cr, \h'a, I wit! follow thee,dear 
Lord and Master! 

Will follow thee through lasting 
and teiii|ifaiton, 

Hiuaigh all lldiie agc»r.y and IdiwHiy 

SWIMI, 

Hiy I ross and passion, even unto 
di'alli! 




EPILOGUE. 

liVM III 4a: M Al'f IMrtLCIKFM. 

/V7r#. i Iwlifwe in I kid llie 

Fiiilirr Almighty t 

Miikrr Iff iiriiveii anti 
Farih; 

And in jeswi CJiri«l Itb 
only Son, our Lord ; 
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Andrew, Who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, bom of the 
Virgin Mary; 

Philip. Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried; 

77wmas. And the third day 
he rose again from the 
dead; 

Barlhoiometij. He ascended into 
Heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God, the Father Al¬ 
mighty ; 


Matthew. From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

James, ike sou of Alpheus. I be¬ 
lieve in the Floly Ghost; the 
holy Catholic Church; 

Simon Zeiotes.,Th^ communion 
of Saints ; the forgiveness of 
sins; 

Jude, The resurrection of the 
body; 

Matthias. And theLife Everlast¬ 
ing. 




A rmm m I'/it? Gmmii // F/&m m CaiaSria, 

JmikiM, The wiiKl i.H rising ; it ’ 'Fhc world that lies unseen below 
seizes and shakes ■ In tlarkness and in mystery. 

The doors and windo\v4>linds» and ,, I lore in the Spirit, in the vast 
makes ^ : Hinlirare of (Jod's encircling arm, 

Mysterious inoanings In the halls ; ! Am I uplifted from all harm ; 
llieccMnamt-rtilinneyhsccmalmost ! The world seems something far 
The trumpets of some heavenly < away, 

host, . Kemmihing fadonging tothc Past, 

Hetfing its watch upon our walls I ‘ A lu^stelry, a peasant’s farm, 
Where it listeth, there k Idowelh ; Hiat lodged me for a night or day, 
W'c hear the sound, iait no man In %vhifh I care not to remain, 
kttowetli ‘ Nor, having left, to see again. 

Wheni.e it lamieth or whither it , 

goeili, i Thus, in the hollow (T tmd’s hand 

And thus it is with the: Holy (- I dwelt tm sacred TalsorN height, 
<1 hreatli of Ckal! i) iny delight When as a Himplc acolyte 
In many a iigil id the night, j I journeyed to the Holy Land, 

Like the great voice in Ihdmos ' A pilgrim for iny^MasmrN sake, 
heard ' > And saw the Ckdileaii Lake, 

By John, the hvangdistofthe Wort!, And walked through iiuinya village 

I near theedwhind me saying: \Vrint ' slreel 

In a book the things that ihou hast 11iai «mr« had echoed to Ids feet. 

seen, l*iierc first i heard the great conv 

The things that arc, and that have : iiianri, 

been, ! The voire heliind me saying: Write! 

And the tilings that shall In-reafier I And middenly my soul berame 
lie! Ilkifiiinfcl by a flash of flame, 

This cmivent, on the lot ky < rest That left iiiiprkned on iriy thouglii 
Of the i‘alaljrian hills, to me llic Image I in vain ha«l sought,' 

A Ihiliiioi Ik w'liercin I icsi; Ami which for ever shall reniain ; 

White round alwui um like a sea j A« sointjiimcs from thc^e windows 
The whlit nmu roll, and overflow* ■ Idgli, 

hda 
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Gazing at midnight on the sky 
Black with a storm of wind and rain, 

I have beheld a sudden glare 

Of lightning lay the landscape bare, 
With tower and town and hill and 
plain 

Distinct, and burnt into my brain, 
Never to be effaced again ! 

And I have written. These volumes 
three, 

The Apocalypse, the Harmony 
Of the Sacred Scriptures, new and 
old, 

And the Psalter with Ten Strings, 
enfold 

Within their pages, all and each, 
The Eternal Gospel that I teach. 
Weil I remember the Kingdom of 
Heaven 

Hath been likened to a little leaven 
Hidden in two measures of meal, 
Until it leavened the whole mass; 
Sojikewisc will it come to pass 
With the doctrine that I here con¬ 
ceal* 

Open and manifest to me 
llie truth api>ears,and must bctold: 
AH‘sacred mysteries arc threefold; 
Three Persons in the Trinity, 
Three Ages of liutnanily, 

And Holy Scriptures likewibc'riireci, 
Of Fear, of \\'isdom,and of Love; 
l''or Wisdom that begins in Fear 
Kndeth in Love ; the atmosphere 
In which the soul delights to be, 
Ami linds that perfect liberty 
Which coincth only from above. 

In the first Age, the earl)^ prime 
And dawn of all historic time, 

The Father reigned; and face to 
face 

He spake with the primeval race. 
Bright Angels on his crramls sent, 
Sat with the patriarch in liis tent; 

II is prophets tnundcredlii the street; 
liis lightnings flashed, his hail* 

storms teit; 


I In tempest and in cloud he came, 

I In earthquake and in flood and 
I flame! 

The fear of God is in his Book ; 
The pages of the Pentateuch 
Are full of the terror of his name. 

j Then reigned the Son; his Covenant 
Was peace on earth, good-will to 
man; 

With him the reign of Law began. 
He was the Wisdom and the Word, 
And sent his Angels Ministrant, 
Unterrified and undeterred, 

To rescue souls forlorn and lost. 
The troubled, tempted, tempest- 
tost, 

To heal, to comfort, and to teach. 
The fiery tongues of Pentecost 
His symbols were, that they should 
preach 

In every form of human speech, 
From continent to continent. 

He is the Light Divine, whose rays 
Across the thousand years unspent 
Shine through the darkness of our 
days, 

And touch with their celestial fires 
Our churches and our convent 
spires. 

FI is Book is the New Testament. 
These Ages now are of the Past; 
And the Third Age begins at last. 
The coming of the Fioiy Ghost, 

The reign of Grace, the reign tff 
Love, 

Brightens the mountain-topsabove, 
And the dark outline of the coast. 
Already the whole land is white 
With convent walls, as if by night 
A snow had fallen on hilland height! 
Already from the streets and marts 
Of town and traffic, and low cares, 
Men climb the consecrated stairs 
With weary feet, and bleeding 
hearts; 

And leave the world and itsdelights, 
its passions, struggles, and de^ 
spairs, 
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For contemplation and for prayers 
In cloister-cells of CcEnobites. 

Eternal benedictions rest 
Upon thy namey Saint Benedict! 
Founder of convents in the West, 
Who built on Mount Cassino's crest, 
I n the Land of Labour, thine eagle’s 
nest! 

May I be found not derelict 
In aught of faith or godly fear, 

If 1 have written, in many a |'>age, 
The Chxspel of the coming age, 

The KternaH iospel men shall hear, 
O may I live resembling thee, 

And die at last as thou hast died ; 
So that hereafter men may sec, 
Within the choir, a form of air, 
Standing with arms outstretched in 
prayer, 

As one that hath been crucified ! 


My work is finished; I am strong 

In faith and hope and charity; 

For I have written the things I see, 

The t flings that have been and shall 
be, 

Conscious of right, nor fearing 
wrong; 

Because I am in love with Love, 

And the sole thing I hate is Hate ; 

For I late is death; and Love is 
life, 

A peaire, a splendour from above ; 

Ami 11 ate, a never-ending strife, 

A smoke, a blackness from the 
abyss 

Where unclean serpents coil and 
hiss ! 

l,ove is the Holy (Biost within ; 

I i ale, the tmpardonablc sin ! 

Who preaches otherwise than this, 

Betrays his Master with a kiss I 
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L 

THE WORKSHOP OF HE- 
FHyESTUS. 

Hephmius {stmuimg before ike 
statue of Pandora ). 

Not fashioned out of gold, like 
Hends throne, 

Nor forged of iron like the thunder¬ 
bolts 

Of Zeus omnipotent, or other works 

Wrouglit by my hands at Lemnos 
or Olympus, 

Put moukied in soft day, that un¬ 
resisting 

\'ields itself to the touch, this lovely 
form 

lleft’ire me stands, perfect in every 
part 

Not Aphrodite’s self appeared more 
fair, 

When iirst upwafted by caressing 
wimLs 

She raum to higli Olympus, and 
the gods 

Paid homage to tier lieauty. llius 
her hair 

Was cinctured; thus her doating 
drapery 

Was like a cloud about her, and her 
face 

Was radiant with the sunshine and 
tlie sea. 

The I WV«? of J(im, 

Is thy work^Ione, Ileplunstus ? 


Hefk, It is finished! 

The Voice, 

Not finished till I breathe the breath 
of life 

Into her nostrils, and she moves 
and speaks. 

Ilepk, 

Will she become immortal like our¬ 
selves ? 

The Voice, 

The form that thou hast fashioned 
out ofclay 

Is of the earth and mortal; but the 
spirit, 

'I'he fife, the exhalation of my 
breath, 

Is of diviner essence and immortal 

The gods shall shower on her their 
benefactions, 

She shall possess'all gifts : the gift 
of song, 

gift of eloquence, the gift of 
beauty, 

The fascination and the nameless 
charm 

That shall lead all men captive. 

iiepk. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 

(J wimi shakes the house,) 

I heard the rushing of a mighty 
wind 

Through ail the halls and chambers 
of iny house! 

Her parted lips inhale it, and her 
bosom 
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Heaves with the inspiration. As 
a reed 

Beside a river in the rippling cur¬ 
rent 

Bends to and fro, she bows or lifts 
her head. 

She gazes round about as if 
amazed; 

She is alive ; she breathes, but yet | 
she spetiks not I '! 

fI‘ANDORA fkscmds from ihe | 

fedesiaL) \ 

CHORUS OF run GRACES. 
Agima* 

In the workshop of I lephtostiis j 

What is this 1 see ? 1 

Have t!ic Hods to four increased us i 
Who were only three ? i 

Beautiful in form and feature, I 

Lovely as the clay, ; 

('an tlicre be so fair a rreatiirc* | 

Formed of common <iay ? ! 

r/ut/ia, I 

i ) sweet, pale face! f > lovelyeyes c^f ; 
azure, i 

dear as the waters uf a brook j 

that run j 

I impidami laughing iiuhe sum- ; 

iiicr sim i i 

() golden Imir that like a iniserH s 
treasure 

In its almndanre overflows the 
measure ! 

0 jp-aceful form, that olotKilikr 
noatest on 

With the soft, undulating gait of -- 
one ^ i 

Wlicj moveth as if inotitm were a 
pleaHurt:! 

By wliiU name sliall I call thee ? . 
Nymph or Mtistn 
ChdlfrrlioihtrUrania? Somesweel , 
nainc ^ j 

Wliose every syllalde h a caress j 

Would Inst Wit thee ; but I raimol 

rlirmie, j 


Nor do I care to choose; for 
still the same, 

Nameless or named, will be thy 
loveliness. 

Eufkrosyne. 

Dowered with all celestial gifts, 
Skilled in eveiy art 
Tliat ennobles and uplifts 
And delights the heart, 

Fair on earth shall !)e thy fame 
As thy face is fair, 

And Pandora be the name 
'I'hou lumceforth shall bear. 


IL 

OLYMPUS. 

limnes {faUing on Ms smdtds). 

Much must he toil who serves the 
Immortal Hods, 

Ami I, who am their herald, most 
cifidL 

No rest have I, nor respite. I no 
sooner 

Umiasp tlie winged sandals from 
my 

Than 1 again must clasp tlieni,and 
cleparl 

Upon some foolish errand. But Icj* 
clay 

The errand is not fooliHln Never yet 

Willi greater joy did I obey the 
mmmwm 

'Ilial sends me eiirihward. I will 
fly so swiftly 

Thai my caidureiis In the whiHlIing 
air 

Shall make a fioiiiid like the Pan- 
dican iiipim, 

Cheating the shepherds; for to-day 
1 go, 

Comiinssioned by liiKh-thimderlng 
Zeus, to I<‘ad 

A maiden to Prometlmufi, in his 
tower, 
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And by my cunning arguments per¬ 
suade him 

To marry her. What mischief lies 
concealed 

In this design I know not ; but I 
know 

Who thinks of marrying hath al¬ 
ready taken 

One Kte|,) upon the road to penitence. 
Such embassies delight me. P'orth 
I launch 

On the sustaining air, nor fear to 
fall 

Like Icarus, nor swerve aside like 
him 

\¥ho drove amiss Hyperion’s fiery 
steeds. 

I sink, i fly ! The yielding element 
I'okls itself round about me like an 
arm, 

And holds^ me as a mother holds 
her child. 

IIL 

TOWKR OF PROMETIIF.US 
ON MOUNT CAIICAH'US. 

Prma^keus, 

I hear the trumpet of Alectryon 
PnKiaim the llie stars begin 
to fade, 

Anti ail the lieavens are full of pro¬ 
phecies 

And fwil augurifts. filood-red last 
night. 

I saw great Kronos rise; the. eres- 
eent inotm ^ ^ ^ j 

Sank through the mist, as if it were j 
the hijthii I 

lii» parricidal hand hatl flung fat- 
down j 

'fho western stc.cps. O ye Im- j 
mortal i kids, ^ ! 

What evil are ye plotling anti con- | 
triving ? j 

CliPRMKX iimi pANbOKA hJ ihe | 
t/,n-sh»hi.\ 1 
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Pttndm'ii, 

I cannot cross the threshold. An 
unseen 

And icy hand repels me. These 
blank walls 

Oppress me with their weight! 

Prem, Powerful ye are, 

But not omnipotent. Ye cannot 
fight 

Againk Necessity. The Fates con¬ 
trol you, 

As they do us, and so far we are 
equals ! 

Pandora. 

Motionless, passionless, com¬ 
panionless, 

} H e sits there muttering in his beard. 
His voice 

Is like a river flowing underground! 

Hermes, 

.Prometheus, Iiail! 

Prom, Who calls me ? 

I/erm, It is I. 

Dost thou not know me? 

Prom, By thy winged cap 

And winged heeds I know tliee. 
Thou art Hermes, 

Captain of thieves! Hast thou 
I again betm stealing 
i Tin* lirifers of Adme.tus in the sweet 

Meadows of asphodel ? or Hera’s 
girdk; ? 

{ir line earth-shaking trident of 
Poseidon ? 

Hmn. 

Ami thou, ih'ometheus; say, hast 
thou again 

Betm sti-aling fire from Plelios’ 
diariot-wheels 

I'o light thy furna<'es ? 

Pyom, W'hy earnest thou hither 

So early in the dawn ? 

Henn. d'he Immortal (fO«ls 
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Know naught of late or early. Zeus 

himself 

The omnipotent hath sent me. 

PrO’M, For what purpose ? 

Ilerm* 

To bring this maiden to thee. 

Prom, I mistrust 

The Gods and all their gifts. If 
they have sent her 

11 is for no good purpose. 

Iftrm, Wliat disaster 

Could she bring on thy lioiise, wiif) 
is a woman ? 

Pnmh 

llic; Gods arc; not iny friends, nor 
am 1 thc;irs. 

W’hatever amu;s from thaiig tlimigh 
in a shape 

As !)cautiful as this, is evil only. 

W'ho art tliou ? 

f'bie wlio, llioiigh 
to thee unknown, 

Yet kncnveth tht*e. 

/Vcw/. How shotililsl tiuui 
kntnv me, woiiuui ? 

PamL 

Who knowetli not Prometheus the 
humane ? 

Prom, 

Prometheus the unforumate ; to 
whom 

Both GckI.h and men have shown 
themselves ungrateful. 

When every spark was cftienrhed 
on every hearth 

Througliotil tlm earth, I lirmight to 
man the fire 

And all its ininistrationh. My xr- 
ward 

Hath been the iwk ami viiliiins 

Jkmh But the Gods 

At last rctem and panliui. 

Prom, They rtdeiit not; 


They pard^on not; they are implac¬ 
able, 

Revengeful, unforgiving! 

IliTM, As a pledge 

Of reconciliation they have sent to 
thee 

This divine being, to be thy com¬ 
panion, 

And bring Into thy melanclmly 
; house 

The sunshine and the fragrance of 
i her youth. 

/Pior. 

I necal them not, I have within 

* myself 

All that my heart desires; the ideal 

* iKtauty 

Which the creative faculty of mind 
i Fasliicms and follows in a thoiisancl 
. shapes 

[ ^Icjre lovely than the real. My 
! imn thoughts 

; Arc my companions; my desigHH 
and lahottrs 

j And aspirations are mycmiy friends. 
/Arw, 

Heckle not rashly. The decision 
I made 

Cam newer he recalled. The Giods 

iiiiplort^ not, 

* Plead not, ,Holi«'il not; they only 

' olTf’f 

ilioif'c and or«:atdoii, which onc'i* 
! !)eing pasM'H-l 

Reiiim IKJ more. Httsi thou accept 
the gift ? 

/Vow. 

No gift of theirs, in whatsoever 
slui|« 

It c'omr.s to iiif, with ivhatsoevrr 
rhariii 

' Tofftsrimitemy»nsi%will I receive. 

■ Leave me. 

j Let un go hence. I will 

j not stay. 
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Herm, 

We leave thee to thy vacant dreams, 
and all 

The silence and the solitude of 
thought, 

The endless bitterness of un¬ 
belief, 

The loneliness of existence without 
love. 


CHORUS OF THE PATES. 

€Mh&. 

How the Titan, the defiant, 

The self-centred, self-reliant, 
Wrapped in visions and illusions 
Hobs himself of life’s best gifts I 
Till by all the storm-winds 
shaken, 

By the blast of fate o’ertaken, 
Hopeless, helpless, and forsaken, 
In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifts! 

Lackisis. 

Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 

In the penance of his trial, 

And the discipline of pain ; 

Often by illusions cheated, 

Often baffled and defeated 
In the tasks to be coinpleteil, 
lie, by toil and self-denial, 

1*0 tlie higlsest shall attain. 

Tempt no more the noble schemer; 
Bear unto Rome i«Ile drejiincr 
This new t«iy and faicination, 

This new dalliance and delight! 
To the garden where mptmtm 
Kpiinetbeiis crowned with roses, 
To the door that never rlosen 
Ul^n pleasure and temptiilion, 
Bring ihii vkloti of the night I 


IW 

THE AIR. 

Hermes Oiym^s), 

As lonely as the tower that he in¬ 
habits, 

As firm and cold as are the crags 
about him, 

Prometheus stands. The thunder¬ 
bolts of Zeus 

Alone can move him; but the 
tender heart 

Of Epimetheiis, burning at white 
heat, 

Hammers and flames like ail his 
brother’s forges! 

Now as an arrow from HyperionN 
l>ow, 

My errand done, I fly, I float, I soar 

Into the air, returning to Olympus. 

C) joy of motion ! () delight lockave 

I'lie infinite realms of space, the 
liquid ether, 

Through the warm mmhlm and 
the cooling ctloiid, 

IVfyself as light as sunbeam or as 
cloud I 

With one touch of my swift ami 
winged 

I spurn the siilid earth, and leave it 
rocking 

As rorkn the b«mgli from wlilch a 
bin! takes wing. 


W 

THE limiSE OF EFIME- 
TIIEUS. 

Epimffhm. 

KeautifiiIap|Mrltio« I go not hmo^ I 
biirtly thmi art a i kaldess, for thy 
voice 

Is a radesthil melody, and thy fimn 
Self-poised as if it tioatedoiidie air I 
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Pdmhra, 

Ko Goddess am I, nor of heavenly 
birth, 

1-iut a mere woman feshioneci out 
of day 

And mortal as the rest. 

fipim. Thy fare is fair; 

'Fhere is a wonder in thine azure 

eyes 

That fascinates me. I'hy wliele 

presence secuns 

A soft <ie.sir(-, a hnsathiny; tliouMht 

of love. 

Say, would thy star like Merope's 
;.p’ow dim 

If thou shmildsl wed heiu^ath thee r 
Ihrmi* Ask me not ; 

I cannot answer thee. I only 
know 

The (tods have sent me hiliser. 

I helitn’e, 

Aik! thns belktvin^^ am most for- 
mnate. 

ft w*as not led ihei* her«% 

liul Eros, 

Am! swifter than his arrows were 
thine eyes 

In wcmiKlinit me. There wan iio 
iiiomeiit*H spare 

Between my get*in|? lliei; awl loving 
thee. 

O, wiiat Si tpll-tiib fai’o I lion hast ! 
Again 

! see the wtmder in thy limder 
ryes* 

They do hut answer to the, h*ve in 
thiiH’. 

Yet s«*t:reiiy I wonder thou slmnldst 
love me; 

Thmi knowesi me. not. 

Berhaps I kmnv 

thee better 

TliJiii had I knrnvn flier haiger. 
Ycl it «tmw 

Thai I have filwjiys kiimvn thee, 
am! but now 


Have found thee. Ah, 1 have been 
waiting long. 

FamL 

How beautiful is this house! The 
atmosphere 

Breathes rest and comfort, and the 
many chambers 
Seem full of welcomes. 

P/r'm, They not only seem, 
But truly are. This dwelling ancl 
^ its mashu* 

Belong to thee. 

Ptifui, 1 1 «Te let me stay for ever! 

_ 'Fhere is a spi.'Ii upon me, 

Epim, 'Fhou thyself 

Art the enchantress, and I fed thy 
. p< over 

; Isnvdop me*, ancl wrap my soul and 
! sense 

In an Elysian dream, 
j i\trttL f), let me stay. 

Ibm* beautiful are all things nniml 
alioiit me, 

Multiplied by tfu* mirrors on the 
walls * 

What ireasiireshftsuhoij here! "Wm 
oaken chest, 

rarveii with ligiires and einlamed 
with gold, 

b; w‘o!ifki1ul to lof>k upon ! Wliai 
choir e 

And prec ions things <losl ihon keep 
; litfideii in if ? 

; i\pim» 

I I know not, ^'Fis a my^teryc 
, i^tmL Had thou never 

j I Jfbtd the lid ? 

A*//w, The (U’iirh* liubklH, 
I Safely ronrealeci iliere from all 
j iiiorliil eyes 

, For ever def|m the »ec‘ret of the 

! Seek tioi to know wlial they have 
j hidden from flier, 

j 1111 llsey llieiieirives levral in 

i Pund. h% tlioii willi 
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Epim, 

Let us go forth from this mysterious 
place. 

The garden walks are pleasant at 
this hour; 

The nightingales among the shel¬ 
tering boughs 

Of populous and many-nested 
trees 

Shall teach me how to woo thee^ 
and shall tell me 

By what resistless charms or in¬ 
cantations 

They won their mates. 

Pmd, Thou dost not 

need a teacher* 

Ciioars OF the eomenidics, 

What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping, 

Tell unto no man; 

Waking or steeping, 

Clcwc! he thy portals 
To friend as to foeman. 

Silence conceals it; 

The word that is spoken 
Betrays and reveals it; 

By breath or liy token 
'fhe ( harm may ]>e lu'oken. 

With shafts of their splendours t 
The i iods unforKiviug 
Bursue the offenders,^ 
llm dead and the li’k ing 1 
Fortune forsakes them, 

Nor earth ihall abide them, 

Nor Tiirlarus hide tliem ; 

Swift wTalfi overtakes them ! 

With useless endeiivour, 

For ever* fm* evefj 
fo Sisyphus rolling 
fits Rtone up the mountain! 
liimierwl in the foimtaiig 
'niritahiH tastes ncu 
The wiiir-r tfiat wastes not I 


Through ages increasing 
The pangs that afflict him, 
With motion unceasing 
The wheel of Ixion 
Shall torture its victim! 

VL 

IN THE GARDEN. 
Epimeihem, 

Yon snow-white cloud that sails 
sublime in ether 

Is but the sovereign Zeus, wfflo like 
a swan 

Flies to fair-ankled Leda! 

PamEra. Or perchance 

Ixion’s cloud, the shadowy sliape 
of Hera, 

That bore the Centaurs, 

Epinh The divine and human. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Gently swaying to and fro, 

Rocked by all the winds that blow, 
Bright with sunshine from aliove 
Dark with shadow from below, 
Beak to beak and breast to breast 
In the (Tadle id their nest, 
ide the dedgiings of our love. 

EekiK Love! love! 

E/im. 

I lark ! lisum ! Hear liow sweetly 
ov{"rh(‘ad 

'Hie fiMthered flute-players pipe 
tludr songs of love. 

And eiFo answers, and only 
love. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

FI very flutter of the wing, 

Every note of song we sing. 
Isvery murmur, eveiy tone, 

Ih of love and love alone, 

AV/oc l.ove alone! 

Eptm. 

Who would not love, if loving site 
might be 
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Changed like Callisto to a star in 

heaven ? 

Fand* 

Ah, who would love, if loving she 
might be 

Like Seniele consumed and Imriit to 
ashes ? 

Epim* 

Whence knowest thou these stories? i 
FmuL Hermes taught me; 
He toki me ail the history of the 
(.k)ds, 

CHORUS OF REEDS. 

Evermore a sound shall !>e 
In tliti reeds of Arrady, 

Evermore a low lamiuu 
Of unrest and discontent, 

As the story is retold 

Of tlie nymph so caiy and cold, 

Who with frightened feet out ran 
I'he pursuing steps of Pan. 

Kpi$m» 

d’he |.jipe <>f Pan out of !h«oa> reeds 
is made, 

Am! when he plays upon it to the 
shepherds 

'rhey pity him, so mouinfiil is the 
smmcL 

Be timu not cmy and cold as Syrinx 
was. 

Nor tliou as Pant 1 m* rtide and 
mannerless. 

/Vw«. {mdtkmii),. 

Ho! Kpiimdlieus! 


CHORUS OF URYABES. 

Haste and hide thee, 

Ere too late, 

In these thickets intricate; 
Lest Prometheus 
See and chide thee, 

Lest some hurt 
Or harm betide thee, 

Haste and hide thee! 

Fr()m» {entering). 

WIio WHS it fled from here? I saw 
a shape 

Flitting among the trees. 

' Epim. It was Pandora. 

I Frmi. 

I O E|?imetheus ? Is it then in vain 
'Fiuit I have warned thee ? Let me 
now implore. 

Thou harbourest in thy limise a 
dangerous guest. 

Epim. 

Wliom the ('iods love they honour 
I \vilh such guests. 

. /bvo;i. 

Wliom the Hotb would destroy they 
first make mail 

! Epim. 

Shall 1 refuse the gifts they send to 
me I 
Pnwh 

; Ki-ieci all gifts that come from 
higher powisrs. 

; Epim. 

’ Such gifts as this are not to lie re- 
jeulcfl 


Epinh ^'fis nny ImuherV xmu *: 
A .vmiul imwfdisime aiul inoppor¬ 
tune 

As WHS the hraying «>f SilciuiT ass, 
Once heard in C'yhelc's garden. 

Pmd. hcl me go. 

I would not !)c found here. I would 
not SCO him. 

{She isettp^ mtumg the irm,) 


i*rnnh 

Make: ncH thyself the slave of any 
wnnnam 
Epim. 

Make not thystdf tlie judge t^f any 
mam 
PmH. 

I judge tiice i«a; for llioti art 
more than man; 
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Thou art descended from Titanic 
race^ 

And hast a Titan’s strengtli, and 
faculties 

That make thee godlike ; and thou 
sittest here 

Like Heracles spinning Omphale’s 
dax, 

And beaten witli her sandals, 

O Illy brother! 

Thou drivest me to madness with 
thy taunts. 

Pnmi. 

And me thou drivest to madness 
with thy follies. 

Come with me to my tower on 
Caucasus: 

Hee there my forges in the roaring 
caverns, 

ltenefic:ent to man, and taste the 

joy ^ 

That springs from labour. Read 
with me the stars, 

And karn the virtues that lie hid^ 
dm in plants, 

And all thingn that are useful 

Kpim. O my brother 1 

I ain not m thou art. Thou dost 
inherit 

ijiir lather’s strength, and I our 
iiiotlieRs weakness: 

Hw softnoHs of the Ciceanides, 

The yielding nature that cannot 
resist. 

Pmm, 

Because thou will not. 

E^im, Nay ; because I cannot. 

Pmm, 

Assert diyself; rise ixp to ihy full 
height; 

bliiikc from thy soul these dreams 
effeminate, 

Tlicim pawsions tmru of imioleiicc 
and case. 

Rcsfdvf, iii«i thou art free. But 
breathe the air 
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Of mountains, and their unap¬ 
proachable siuiimits 
Will lift thee to the level of them¬ 
selves. 

Ep/m, 

The roar of forests and of water- 
foils,^ 

The rushing of a mighty wind, with 
loud 

And undistingulshabie voices call¬ 
ing, 

Are in my car ! 

Prem. O, listen and obey, 

Epim. 

Thou leadest me as a child. I 
follow thee. 

f 77/c/ j^v ouE 

CHORUS OF OKEAOES, 

Centuries old are the mountains ; 
Their foreheads wrinkled and rifted 
Helios crowns by day, 

Pallid Selene by night; 

From their bosoms uptossed ^ 

The snows are driven and drifted, 
Like Tithonus^ beard 
Streaming dishevelled and wdiite. 

TIumder :uk 1 tempest of wind 
'Fheir truinpetsblow in tlmvaslness; 
Phantoms of mist and rain, 

(loud and the shadow of Houd, 
Pass and repass by tbe gates 
Of their inaccessible fastness; 

IW^er unmoved tlmy stami, 

Solemn, eternal, and proud. 

VOICES OF THE WATERS* 

Flooded by rain and snow 
In their inexhaustible sources, 
Swollen by afluent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Headlong over the crags, 

The impetuous water-iamrses 
Rush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nciiiermosi world. 
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Say, liave the solid rocks 

Into streams of silver been meited> 

Flowing over the plains, 

Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 

Or have the mountains, the giants, 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 
Scattered their arms abroad ; 

Flung in the meadows their shields? 

VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their turreted clilTs 
That bolts of thunder have sliat- 
tered, 

Storm-winds muster and blow 
Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways ruslg 
And before them routed and scat¬ 
tered 

Sullen the cioud-rack Hies, 

1-^aIe with the pallor of death. 

Onward the hurricane rides, 

And dee for slndter the shephertls; 
Wliite arc the frightened leaves, 
i iarvests with terror are wliitc ; 
Fiinie seizes the herds, , 

Aik! even the lions and leopards, 
Prowling no longtjr for prey, 

Croucii in their caverns with fright. 

VOICES OF TUK FOKES'C. 

tUuirding the mountains annmd 
Majestic the forests arc standing, 
Bright arc their crested helms, 
Dark is their armour of leaves ; 
Filled with the breath of freedom 
Each bosom subsiding, expanding, 
Now like the ocean sinks, 

Now like the ocean uplieaves. 

Plamterl firm on the rock, 

With foreheads stern and^ defiant, 
Loud they shout to the wincLs, 
Loud to the temi>est they cal!; 
Naught but Olympian thunders, 
That blasted Titan and Oiant, 
Them can uproot and overthrow, 
Shaking the earth with their fall 


; CHORUS OF OREADES. 

j These are the Voices Three 
i Of winds and forests and fountains, 

! Voices of earth and of air, 

Murmur and rushing of streams, 
Making together one sound, 

The mysterious voice of the moun¬ 
tains, 

Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 
Waking the dreamer of dreams* 

These are the Voices Three, 

That speak of endless endeavour, 
Speak of endurance and strength, 
Triumph and fulness of fame, 
Sounding about the world, 

I An inspiration for ever, 

I Stirring the hearts of men, 

I Shaping their end and tlieir aim. 

VIL 

THE HOUSE OF EFIMK- 
THEUS. 

Left to invM’if i wa,nder ah I will, 
Ami as my fam'y leads me, through 
thi.s hnus(‘, 

; Nor I'otihi i ask a dwelling more 
compleU; 

t Were I indeed the (toddess that 
he deems me. 

? No mansion of Uiympuh, fraiiictd 
j to he 

I The habitation of the Immoital 
; (*ods, 

Can be inore beaiilifuL Ancl ilm 
is mine, 

And more ttian this, tlm love where** 
with he crowns me. 

As if impelled by powers invisible 
And irresistilde, my step rciiirn 
Unto^this spacious hall All cor¬ 
ridors 

And passages lead hitlicr, and all 
doors 

Hut «»pen inl<» it. Von myftcrioui 
chest 
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Attracts and fascinates me. Would 
I knew 

What there lies hidden! But the 
Oracle 

Forbids. ^ Ah me! The secret 
then is safe. 

So would it be if it %vere in my 
keeping 

A crowd of shachnvy faces from the 
mirrors 

That line these walls are watchini; 
me. I flare nnt 

Lift up the lid. A hundred times 
the act 

Would be repeated, and the secret 
seen 

By twif'e a hundred incorporeal eyes, 
I S/m nmii ■ A; fJm side iks 
haiL) 

My feet are weary, wandering to 
and fro, 

M y eyes with seeing and my kmri 
with waiting. 

I will lie here and rest till he returns, 
Whominydawa, my day, my Helios. 

f f/inms Mersi*//i4pm a ivuc/ij ami 
fa/fs 

zimmivs, 

i-fiine from thy caverns flark and 
deep, 

< I Mm Krebiw and Nigln; 

All M‘m«? <»f hearing* am! f)f sight 
Knfold in the serene ddlglit 
And c|itit;tiicb of sleep ! 

Set 111! tliy illeni sentineb 
To bar mi guard the Ivory (Late, 
And keep the evil dreams of fate 
And |ilselMKKl and mfcrnal hale 
I mprisoiied in their cells. 

Hut Ofien wide the (late of Hong 
Whence, fwimtifiil as planctts, rise 
The dreami of truth, with starry 
eyes, 

And all the wondroiig prophecies 
And visions of the morn. 


CHORUS OF HREA^!S FROM THE 
IVORY GA'FE. 

Ye^ sentinels of sleep, 

^ It is ill vain ye keep 
Your drowsy watch before the 
Ivory elate; 

Though closed the portal seems, 
^ The airy feet^of dreams 
Ye cannot thus in walls incarcerate. 

We phantoms are and dreams 
Borri by Tartarean streams, 

As ministers of the infernal powers; 

O son of Erebus 
^ And Night, behf^ld ! we thus 
Elude your W'atchfiil warders on the 
towers! 

Knun gloomy Tartarus 
The Fates iiavt; summoned iis 
To wiiisper in her ear, who lies 
asleep, 

A talc to fan the tire 
Of her insane desire 
lb know a secret that the Clods 
would keep. 

This passion, in their ire, 
llie Clods themsejves inspire, 
I'o vex mankind with evils mani- 
fold, 

So that disease and pain 
o'er the whf^le earth may reign, 
And ricn-ermore reliirn the Age'of 
tiold. 

(roo/vV/i; , 

A voii:e said in my sleep; ‘Do 
not delay; 

1 >o not delay j the golden moments 
fly I 

Hie oriu;k hath forbidden; yet not 
thee 

Doth it f«>rhid, but F'.pimetheus 
only I * 

I am alone. These faces in the 
mirrors 

.Arc‘ hut the shadows and pliantoms 
of myself; 
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They cannot help nor hinder. No 

one sees me, 

Save the^ all-seeing Gods, who, 
knowing good 

And knowing evil, have created me 
Such as^ I am, and filled me with 
desire 

Of knowing good and evil like 
themselves. 

(SAe a^mu'hs ihe limi.) 

I hesitate no longer. Weal or woe, 
Or life or death, the moment shall 
decide. 

{She lifts ike liil A dense mist 
rises front the ehesi^ and Ji/is tke 
rmm. Pandora ftdis septsekss 
m the floor. Storm withmt,) 

CHORUS OF DREAMS FROiM THE 
(iATE OF HORN. 

Yes, the moment shall decide ! 

It already hath decicled; 

And the secret once confided 
To the keeping f»f the Titan 
Now is dying far and wide, 
Whispered, told on every side, 

To disquiet and to frighten, 

Fever of tine heart and brajn, 
borrow, |H;stilem:e, and pain, 
Moans of anguish, nianiai: laiiglHer, 
All the evils tliat hereafter 
Shall afdirt and vex mankind, 

All into the air have risen 
From the chambers of iheir prison; 
Only Hope remains behind. 


VIIL 

IN THE CrARDKN. 
Hpmeihms, 

The storm is past, but it hath left 
behind it 

Ruin and desolation. All the walks 
Arc strewn with shattered Ixmghs; 
the birdi are illent % 


The flowers, downtrodden by the 
wind, lie dead; 

The swollen rivulet sobs with secret 
pain, 

The melancholy reeds whisper 
together 

As if some dreadful deed had been 
committed 

They dare not name, and all the air 
is heavy 

With an unspoken sorrow 1 Pre¬ 
monitions, 

Foreshadowings of some terrible 
disaster 

Ofipress my heart. Ye Gods, avert 
the omen! 

Pandora (eomingfrom the home), 

0 lipimetheus, I no longer dare 

To lift mine eyes tO' thine, nor hear 
thy voice, 

ileing no longer worthy of thy love. 
Efdm, 

What hast thou done ? 
l^ind, ^ Forgive me 

not, tint kill me. 

Kplm, 

What ha,St thou done? 
pand. I pray for death, 

not pardon. 

Kpim, 

What hast thou done? 

PamL I dare not speak of it 
Kpim, 

Thy palkir anti thy silence terrify 
me! 

Parni, 

I have brought wrath anti ruin on 
thy house! 

i\!y heart hath braved the oracle 
that guarded 

The fatal secret from us, and my 
hand 

Lifted ilm Ii<i of the mystcrioui 

f chest I 
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Epim, 

Then all is lost I I am indeed un¬ 
done. 

PantL 

I pray for pimishmentj and not for 
pardon. 

Epim. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On 
me shall fall 

The vengeance of the Gods, for I 
betrayed 

Their secret when, in evil hour, I 
said 

It was a secret; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone to this temp¬ 
tation. 

Why did I leave thee ? 

Pand. Why didst thou return ? 

Eternal absence would have been 
to me 

The greatest punishment. To be 
left alone 

And face to face with my own crime, 
had been 

Just retribution. Upon me, ye 
(..iods, 

Let all your vengeance fall! 

Epinu On thee and me, 

1 do not love thee less for what is 
done, 

And cannot be undone. Thy very 
weakness 

Hath brought thee nearer to me, 
and henceforth 

My love will have a sense of pity 
in it. 

Making it less a worship than be¬ 
fore. 

Fund^ 

I'hty me not; pity is degradation. 

Love me and kill me- 

^ Epim. Beautiful Pandora! 

Thou art a Goddess still I 

Pand ^ I am a woman ; 

And the insurgent demon in my 
nature, 


That made me brave the oracle, 
revolts 

At pity and compassion. Let me 
die; 

What else remains for me ? 

Epim, Youth, hope, and love; 

To build a new life on a ruined 
life, 

To make the future fairer than the 

I past, 

i And make the past appear a 
troubled dream. 

Even now in passing through the 
garden walks 

Upon the ground I saw a fallen 
nest 

Ruined and full of rain ; and over 
me 

Beheld the uncomplaining birds 
already 

Busy in building a new habitation. 

PmmL 

Auspicious omen I 

Epim. May the Eumenides 

Put out their torches and behold us 
not, 

And fling away their whips of scor¬ 
pions 

And touch us not. 

Pmd. Me let them punish. 

Only through punishment of our 
evil deeds, 

Only through sutfering, are we 
reconeik'd 

To the immortal (iods and to our¬ 
selves. 


CHORtJS OF THE EUMENmE.S. 

Never shall souls like these 
PZscape the Elumenides, 

The daughters dark of Acheron 
and Night 1 

Unquenened our torches glare, 
Our scourges In the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before 
they smite. 
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Never by lapse of time 
The^soui defaced by crime 
lato its former self returns 
again; 

For every guilty deed 
Holdsjn itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying 
pain. 


Never shall be the loss 
Restored, till Helios 

Hath purified them with his hea- 

venly fires; 

Then what was lost is won, 

^ And the new life begun, 

Kindled with nobler passions and 

desires. 
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I. 

The lights are out, and gone are 

all the guests 

That thronging came with merri¬ 
ment and jests 

To celebrate the Hanging of the 
Crane 

In the new house,.-into the night 

are gone; 

But still the fire upon the hearth 
burns on, 

And I alone remain. 

fortunate, O hcippy day, 

When a new household finds its 
place I 

Among the myriad homes of j 
earth, i 

Like a new star just sprung to 
birth, 

And rolled on its harmonious 
way 

Into the boundless realms of ' 
space I 

So said the guests in speech and 
song, 

As in the chimney, l)urning bright, 
We hung the iron crane to-night, 
And merry was the feast and long. 


IL 

And now I sit and muse on what 
^ maybe,^ 

And in my vision see, or seem tO' 
see, 

Through floating vapours inter¬ 
fused with light, 
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Shapes indeterminate, that gleam 
and fade, 

As shadows passing into deeper 
shade 

Sink and elude the sight 

For two alone, there in the hall, 

Is spread the table round and 
small; 

Upon the polished silver shine 

The evening lamps, but, more 
divine, 

The light of love shines over all; 

Of love, that says not mine and 
thine, 

But ours,—for ours is thine and 
mine. 

They want no guests, to come 
between 

Their tender glances like a 
screen, 

And tell them tales of land and 
sea, 

And whatsoever may betide 

'i’he great, forgotten world out¬ 
side ; 

They want no guests; they needs 
must be 

Lach other*s own best company. 

HI. 

The picture fade.s; as at a village 
fair 

A showman's views, dissolving int(.> 
air, 

Again appear transfigured on the 
screen, 

So in my fancy this; and now once 
more, 
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In part transfigured, through the 
open door 

Appears the seif-sanie scene. 

Seated, I see the two again,^ 

But not alone; they entertain 
A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the 
moon; 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned upon his lofty 
chair, 

Drums on the table with his 
spoon, 

Then drops it careless on the floor, 
To graspat things unseen before. 

Are these celestial manners ? 
these 

The ways that win, the arts that 
please ? 

Ah yes ; consider well the guest, 
And whatsoe’er he <loes seems 
l)est; 

He rulcth by tin; right divine 
i)f helplessness, so lately born 
In purple chatnbers of the morn, 
As s()ver<‘ign over thee and thine. 
He speaketh not; and yet there 
lies 

A conversation in his eyes ; 

The golden silentre of tlu? i irwtk, 
The gnivest wisdom of the wise, 
Not spoken in language, but in 
looks 

More k*gible than printed liooks, 
As if In- could but would not 
speak. 

And now, t ) monarch, absolute, 
Tliy power is put proof; for, 
lol 

Kesistless, fathomless, and slow, 
The nurse comes nistiing like 
the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and 
thee, 

And 80 good night to King 
Canute. 


IV. 

As one who walking* in a forest 
sees 

A lovely landscape through the 
parted trees, 

Then sees it not, for boughs that 
intervene; 

Or as we see the moon sometimes 
revealed 

Through drifting clouds, and then 
^ again concealed, 

So i behold the scene. 

There are two guests at table 
now; 

I'he king, deposed and older 
grown, 

No longer occupies the throne,— 
The crown is on his sister’s 
brow; 

A Princess from the Fairy Isles, 
The very i>attern girl of girls, 

All covered and embowered in 
curls, 

Ros<;-tinted from the Isle of 
Flowers, 

And sailing with soft, silken sails 
From far-off Dreamland into 
ours. 

Above their bowls with rims of 
blue 

Four a;^urc eyes of deeper hue 
Are looking, dreamy with de¬ 
light ; 

Limpid as planets that emerge 
Above the ocean’s rounded verge, 
Soft-shining through the sum¬ 
mer night. 

Steadfast they gaaie, yet nothing 

see 

Beyond the horizon of their 
bowls; 

Nor care they for the world that 
rolls 

With all its freight of troubled 
souls 

Into the days that are to be. 
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Again the tossing boughs shut out 
the scene. 

Again the drifting vapours inter¬ 
vene, 

And the moon’s pallid disc is 
hidden quite ; 

And now I see the table wider 
grown, 

As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of light 

I see the table wider grown, 

I see it garlanded with guests, 

As if fair Ariadne’s Crown 
Out of the sky had fallen down ; 
Maidens within whose tender 
breasts 

A thousand restless hopes and 
fears, 

Forth reaching to the coming 
, years, 

Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds tliat fain would 

dy, 

But do not dare to leave their 
nests 

And youths, who in their strengtii 
elate 

Challenge the van and front of 
fate, 

Eager as champions to be 
In the divine knight-errantry 
Of youth, that travels sea and 
land 

Seeking adventures, or pursues, 
Through cities, and through soli¬ 
tudes 

Frequented by the lyric Muse, 

The phantom with the beckoning 
hand, 

That still allures and still eludes, 

O sweet illusions of the brain 1 
O sudden thrills of fire and frost! 
I’he world is briglit while ye re¬ 
main, 

And dark and dead when ye are 
lost I 
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VI. 

The meadow-brook, that seemeth 
to stand still, 

Quickens its current as it nears the 
mill; 

And so the stream of Time that 
liiigereth 

In level places, and so dull ap¬ 
pears, 

Runs with a swifter current as it 
nears 

The gloomy mills of Death. 

And now, like the magician’s 
scroll, 

That in the owner’s keeping 
^ shrinks 

With every wish he speaks or 
thinks, 

Till the last wish consumes the 
whole, 

The table dwindles, and again 
I see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in 
parts; 

Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Have one by one been stolen 
away 

To sliine in other homes and 
hearts. 

One is a wanderer now afar 
In Ceylon or in Zanzilxir, 

Or sunny r<.‘ginns of Cathay ; 

And one is in the boisterous camp 
Mid clink of arms and horses’ 
tramp, 

And battle’s terrible array. 

I 'sec the patient mother read, 
With aching heart, of wrecks that 
float 

Disabled on those seas remote, 
Or of some great heroic deed 
On battlefields, where thousands 
bleed 

To lift one hero into fame. 
Anxious she bends her graceful 
head 

Above these chronicles of pain, 



Ranging 

And trembles with a secret dread 
Lest there among the drowned 
or slain 

She fmd the one beloved name. 


VII. 

After a day ^ of cloud and wind 
and rain 

Sometimes the setting sun breaks 
out again, 

Andy touching all the darksome 
woods with lights 

Smiles on the fieldsj initil they 
laugh and sing, 

Then like a ruby from the lioriEoids 
ring 

Drops down into the night. 

What see 1 now ? The niglit is 
fair, 

The storm of grief, the clomls of 
care, 

The wind, the rain, Imve passexi 
away; 

The lan^ps arc lit, tlu* fires burn 
liright, 

The house h full of life and light: 

ft Is the (iolden Wedding day. 

The guests rome thronging in 
once more, 

Quic4 footsteps sound along the 
flcwr, 
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'fhe trooping children crowd the 
stair, 

And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden 
hair. 

On the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne^s Crown 
Out of the sky hath fallen down; 
More than one Monarch of the 
Moon 

Is drumming with his silver 
spoon; 

The light of love shines over all 

O fortunate, O happy day t 
The people sinp, the people say. 
The ancient bridegroom and the 
bride, 

Smiling contented and serene 
Upon the blithe, bewildering 

scene, 

Behold, well pleased, on every 
side 

'fheir forms and features multi¬ 
plied, 

As the reflection of a light ^ 
Between two burnished mirrors 
gkains, 

Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Si retch on and on liefore the 
sight, 

111 ! the Icmg vista emlless seems. 




Qfllott^un 

POEM FOR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS OF 
1825 IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimas aanis, 

Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies. 

Ovin, Faslarum^ Lib. vL 


* O CjESARj we who are about to 
die 

Salute youP was the gladiators’ 
cry 

In the arena, standing face to face 

With death and with the Roman 
populace. 

O ye familiar scenes,— ye groves 
of pine, 

That once were mine an<i are no 
loniger mine,— 

Thou river, widening through the 
meadows green 

To the vast sea, so near and yet 
unseen,— 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and 
repose 

Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, 
rose^ 

And vanished,—we who are a1>out 
to die 

Salute you ; earth and air and sea 
and sky, 

And the Imperial Sun that scatters 
down 

His sovereign splendours upon 
grove and town. 

Ye do not answer us 1 ye do not 
hear I 

We are forgotten; and in your 
austere 

And calm indifference, ye little care 

Whether we come or go, or whence 
or where. 


What passing generations fill these 
halls. 

What passing voices echo from 
these walls, 

Ye heed not; we are only as the 
blast, 

A moment heard, and then for ever 
past 

Not so the teachers who in earlier 
clays 

Led our bewildered feet through 
learning’s maze; 

They answer us~alas ! what have 
I said ? 

What greetings come there from 
the voiceless dead ? 

What salutation, welcome, or reply? 

What pressure from the hands 
that lifeless lie ? 

1 They are no longer here; they all 
* are gone 

Into the land of shadows,—*al! save 
one. 

Honour and reverence, and the 
good repute 

That' follows faithful service as its 
fruit, 

Be unto him, whom li ving we salute. 

The great Italian poet, when he 
made 

His dreadful journey to the realms 
of shade, 

Met there the old instructor of his 
youth, 
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And cried in tones of pity and of 
nitli: 

^ O, never front the memory of my 
heart 

\"mir dear, paternal image shall 
depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by 
death surprised, 

TaiiglU me how mortals are im¬ 
mortalized ; 

How grateful am I for that patient 
care 

All my life long iny language shall 
declared 

I'o-day we make the poet\s words 
our own, 

And utter them in plaintive under¬ 
tone ; 

Nor to the living only he they said, 

But to the other iivmg <’alkd die 
dead, 

Whose dear, paternal imagesappear 

Not wrapped In gloom, hut robed in 
simshinc hero: 

\\1iPHC simple lives, romplete and 
without flaw, 

Were, part and pan id great 
NaliireN law; 

WIm said imt to their Lord, as if 
iifriiici, 

* f I ere ill thy talent in a napkin laid/ 

But labmired in their sphere, as mem 

who live 

III tlie delight that work alone can 
give. 

Peace ht to them; eternal peace 
and rest, 

And tint fulfilment of the great 
behest: 

* Ye have bmi faithful over a few 

things, 

Over ten rilies shnll ye reign an 
kltigfif 

Anti vft wlm dll the plaf*es we once 
filled, 

And follow in the furrow’s that tve 
tilled, 


Skiing men, wdiose generous hearts 
are beating high, 

We who are old, and are about to 
die, 

Salute you ; hail you; take your 
hands in ours, 

And crown you with our welcome as 
with dowers I 

How beautiful is youth I how bright 
it gleams 

With its illusions, aspirations, 
dreams ! 

Ikiok of beginnings, Story without 
ICnd, 

Iwich maid a heroine, and each man 
a friend! 

Aladilin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ 
Purse, 

'i'hat holds the treasures of the 
universe I 

AH possibilities are in its |ands, 

Xo d;uiger daunts it, and no foe 
withstands; 

In its su!)limt‘ audacity of faith, 

* ilf‘ tliou removed! ’ it to the moun¬ 
tain saith, 

And with ambitious feet, secure and 
pnmti, 

Anremls the ladder leaning on the 
clomi! 

As tanrient Priam at the Saean gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal 
state 

W’ifh the old men, too old and 
weak to light, 

i liirping like grasshoppers in their 
delight 

'Fo sec the embattled hosts, with 
spear and shield, 

Of Ih'ojans and Acnaians in the 
litfld i 

Ho from the snowy summits of our 
years 

W^e see you in the plain, as each 
appears, 

And question of you I asking, *Who 
is he 
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That towers above the others ? 

Which may be 

Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold Idonieneus ?’ 

Let him not boast who puts his 
armour on 

As he who puts it off, the battle done. 

Study yourselves ; and most of all 
note well 

Wherein kind Nature meant you to 
excel 

Not every blossom ripens into fruit; 

Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 

Flung it aside, when she her face 
surveyed 

Distorted in a fountain as she 
played ; 

The unlucky Marsyas found it, and 

\Vas^oL^W^nake the bravest hesi- ! Sd pas?""'' 




Where are the others ? 
from the deep 

Caverns of darkness answer 
* They sleep!’ 

I name no names; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-remembered 
grave will kneel, 

And from the inscription wipe the 
weeds and moss, 

For every heart best knoweth its 
own loss. 

I see their scattered gravestones 
gleaming white 

Through the pale dusk of the im- 
pending night; 

O er all alike the impartial sunset 
throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the 
rose; 


tate. 

Write on your doors the saying 
wise and old, 

‘ Be bold! be bold ! * and every¬ 
where—* Be bold ; 

Be not too bold! ’ Yet better the 
excess 

Than the defect; better the more 
than less; 

Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn 
and fly. 

And now, my classmates; ye 
remaining few 

That numl>er not the half of those 
we knew, 

Ye, against whose familiar names 
not yet 

The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute! The horologe of Time 

Strikes the half-century with a 
solemn chime, 

And summons us together once 
again, 

The joy of meeting not immi.xed 
with pain. 


Out of the graveyards with their 
tangled grass, 

Unto these scenes frec|iiented by 
our feet 

When we were young, and life was 
fresh and sweet. 

What shall I say to you ? What 
can 1 say 

Better than silence is? When I 
survey 

This throng of faces turned to meet 
my own, 

I'riendly and fair, and yet to me 
unknown, 

IVansformed the very landscape 
seems to be; 

It is the same, yet not the same to 
me. 

So many memories crowd upon my 
brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded 
^ plain, 

I fain would steal away, with noise¬ 
less tread, 

As from a house where some one 
lieth <Iead. 
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I rannot go;—I pause;- 1 hesitate; 

My feel rekictaiit linger at the gate: 

As one who struggles in a Iroubif.td 
clreani 

To speak and eannot, to myself I 
.seem. 

Vanish the dream! Vanish tlie 
idle fears ! 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty 
years! 

Whatever time or space may inter¬ 
vene, 

I will not he. a stranger in this scene. 

Hta'c every doubt,, all inderision, 
ends; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, 
classmates, friends ! 

Ah me! the fifty years since last 
we met 

Seem to me fifty folios Imiind and 

set 

P*y Tiims the great transcriber, tni 
Ids shelvcis, 

Wherein are wrillen the liisturies of 
onrselves. 

What tragedies, what comfclies, 
are there; 

What joy and^grief, what rafniire 
iimi despair! 

What <:hroiiif:lef. of triimiph and 
defeat, 

Of sInigKde, am! leinpiation, and 
retreat! 

What records of regrets, and doubts, 
and fears I 

Wliat pages blotted, blisirrei! by 
our tears! 

What lovely Iani!sca|M*'i on the 
margin shine, 

What sweet, angelic faraeg wlial 
divine 

Am! holy of love and trust, 

Undimiiiecl liy age, nin4*iled !iy 
clamp or diihi! 

Whose hand «lia!l dare Ui a|it.ui and 
explore 


Hiese volumes, closed and clasped 
for evermore ? 

Not mine. With reverential feet I 
pass; 

i hear a voice that cries, ^ Alas! 
alas ! 

Whatever hath been written shall 
remain, 

N or beerased nor written o’eragain; 

The unwritten only still belongs to 
thee: 

'fake heed, and ponder well what 
that shall bed 

As rrhildren frightened by atbim- 
j der-cloud 

' Arc* reassured if some one reads 
aloud 

A tale of wonder, with enchantment 
fraught, 

wild adventure, that diverts 
their thought, 

Lea me endeavour with ai:ale to 
cdiase 

dlie gatluunng shadow^softhe time 
ami plac'c, 

And banish wliai we all too deeply 

fc*el 

Wholly to say, or wholly to con- 

r«*aL 

In mcfba'val Rome, I know not 
wlu*re, 

'rhore stood an image with its arm 
in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining 
I clear, 

! A golden ring with the device, 
I * Strike here ! ’ 

' i ireally the people wondered, 
though none guessed 

dlKi meaning that these words but 
half expressed, 

Until a learned clerk, who at noon^ 
day 

With downcast eyes was passing 
on his way, 

Paused, and cdmiuwcd the and 
marked it well, 
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Whereon the shadow of the finger 
fell; 

And, coming back at midnight, 
delved, and found 

A secret stairway leading under 
ground. 

Down this he passed into a spa¬ 
cious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 

And opposite, in threatening atti¬ 
tude, 

With bow and shaft a brazen statue 
stood. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of 
menace set: 

* That which I am, I am ; my fatal 
aim 

None can escape, not even yon 
luminous flame ! ’ 

Midway the hall was a fair table 
placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups 
enchased 

With rubies, and the plates and 
knives were gold, 

And gold the bread and viands 
manifold. 

Around it, silent, motionless, and 
sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in 
armour clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume 
and zone, 

liut they were stone, their hearts 
within were stone; 

And the vast hall was filled in every 
part 

With silent crowds, stony in face 
and heart. 

Long at the scene, bewildered and 
amazed 

The trembling clerk in speechless 
wonder gazed; 

Then from the table, by his greed 
made bold, 

He sei zed a goblet and a knifeof gold, 


And suddenly from their seats the 
guests upsprang. 

The vaulted ceiling with loud 
clamours rang-, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their 
call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on 
the wall, 

And all was dark around and over¬ 
head ;— 

Stark on the floor the luckless 
clerk lay dead I 

\ The writer of this legend then re¬ 
cords 

Its ghostly application in tliese 
words: 

^ The image is the Adversaiy old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to 
realms of gold ; 

i Our lusts and passions are the 

I downward stair 

I That leads the soul from a diviner 
air; 

The ^ archer, Death ; the flaming 
jewel, Life; 

Terrestrial goods, the goblet and 
the knife; 

The knights and ladies, all whose 
flesh and bone 

By fwarice have been hardened 
into stone; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the 
love of pelf 

I'empts from his books an<l from 
his no!)ier self. 

The scholar and the world! I1ie 
endless strife, 

The discord in the harmonies of 
life! 

The love of learning, the seques¬ 
tered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of 
books; 

The market-place, the eager love 
of gain, 

Whose aim is vanity, and whose 
end is pain 1 
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But why, you ask me, should this 
tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are 
growing old ? 

Itistoo late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to 
palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty; 
Sophocles 

Wrote his grand (Edipus, and 
Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his 
compeers, 

When each had numbered more 
than fourscore years, 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore 
and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of 
Men; 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the 
nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterljury 
Tales ; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the 
last. 

Completed Faust when eighty 
years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions; but 
they show 

How far the gulf-stream of our 
youth may flow . 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 1 

Where little else than life itself sur- | 
vives. 


As the barometer foretells the storm 

While still the skies are clear, the 
weather warm, 

So something in us, as old age 
draws near, 

Betrays the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The nimble mercury, ere we are 
aware, 

Descends the elastic ladder of the 
air ; 

The tell-tale blood in artery and 
vein 


Sinks from its higher levels in the 
brain; 

Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent 
moon ; 

The dusk of evening, not the 1)laze 
of noon: 

It is not strength, but weakness ; 
not desire, 

But its surcease; not the fierce 
heat of fire, 

The burning and consuming ele¬ 
ment, 

But that of ashes and of embers 
spent, 

In which some living sparks we 
still discern, 

Enough to warm, but not enough 
to burn. 

What then ? Shall wa sit idly down 
and say 

The night hatli come; it h no 
longer day ? 

Tlie night hath not yet come ; we 
are not quite 

Cut off from labour by the filling 
light; 

Something remains for us to do or 
dare ; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit 
may licar; 

Not flulipus Coloneiis, or Greek 
Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morn¬ 
ing rode 

j Out of the gateway of the Tabard 
Inn, 

But other something, would we 1)wl 
begin; 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth Itself, though in another 
dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades 

3W0*y 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible 
l>y day# 
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PART L 

THREE FRIENDS OF MINE. 


I. 

When I remember them, those friends of mine, 
Who arc no longer here, the noble three, 

Who half my life were more than friends to inc, 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 

I most of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 

In vain 1 stretch my hands to clasp their hands ; 

I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 
Wander together in Elysian lands, 

Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering, smile. 


11 . 

In Attica thy birthplace should have been, 

Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 

So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O Philhellene! 

Around thee would have swarmed the Attic bees ; 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 

And idato welcomed thee to his demesne. 

For thee old legends breathed historic breath ; 

Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 

And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold ! 

O, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 

Who wast so full of life, or Death with thee, 

That thou shouldst die before thou hadst grown old 
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iih 

1 stand again on the familiar shore, 

And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 

And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 

The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 

The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me ; 

Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no more ? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial aflairs, 

Plaving and holding ? Why, when thou hadst read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, suid then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it l:>ears, 

Why art thou silent ? Why shouldst thou be dead ? 

IV. 

River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, whtu-e lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 

Linger and fold him in thy soft embra«’e 
And say good night, for now the wesU^rn skies 
Are red with sunset, ami gray mists arise 
Like (lamps that gather on a dead man’s face. 

Clood night! good night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the da>s 
That are no nvjre, and shall no irntre return. 

Thou hast but taken iby lamp and gone to l>e4i; 

I stay a little longer, as one ht;iys 
To cover u|) the embers tluit still burn. 

V. 


The doors are all wide open ; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs (aamterfeit a bk/.e, 

And seem to warm the air; a dreamy him 
Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 
And on their margin, with sea-tidcs date, 

The flooded Cdiarles, as in tlie happier days, 
Writes the last letter of his name, and slays 
His restless steps, as if compelkd to wall. 

I also wait; but they tvill vmm no more, 

Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 
Tlie thirst and luiuger of my heart. Ah me f 
They have forgotten the pathway to my do<^r 
Something is |tone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can tie. 
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CHAUCER* 

An old man in a lodge within a park ; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and hound, 

And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through the dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 

He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 

Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song; and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odours of ploughed field or flowery mead. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

A VISION as of crowded city streets, 

With human life in endless overflow ; 

Thunder of thoroughfares; trumpets that blow 
To battle; clamour, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, and bright flowers that throw 
O^er garden-walls their intermingled sweets ! 
This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, 

Whom all the Muses loved, not one alone 
Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, ^ 

And, crowned with sacred laurel at their fount, 
Placed him as Musagetes on their throne. 


MILTON. 

I PACE the sounding sea-beach and behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and rim, 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald feir unrolled, 
And the nintli wave, slow gathering fold !)y fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one, 

Plunges upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mkdity undulations of thy son^, 

O sightless bard, England's Mmomdes! 
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And ever and anon, high over all 

Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong, 
Floods all the soul with its melodious seas. 


KEATS, 

Thk young Endyinion sleeps Kndymioifs sleep; 

The shepherd-ljoy whose tale was left half told I 
The solemn grove uplifts its shield of gold 
To the red rising inooig and loud and deep 
The nightingale is singing fnjnuhe steep ; 

It is midsummer, Init the air is cold ; 
i.’an it he death ? Alas, beside the fold 
A sheplu-rd’s pipe lies shattered near his sheep, 
la)! in the moonlight gleams a marble white, 
i )n whitii I reati: ‘ Heu'e lieth one whose name 
Was writ In watc‘rd Ami was this the meed 
Of his sweet singing ? Rather let me write: 

*T!ie smoking flax tjefore it burst to flame 

Was quenched by <leath, and broken the bruised reed. 

THE GALAXY. 

'ToKRKN'r of light and rmn' of the air, 

Along whose bed the glitnincring stars are seen 
Like gold and silver sands in some ravine 
Where mountain sirtsims have left their channels bare I 
The Spaniard sees in thee the jaitliway, where 
His patron saint ciescendt^d in the sheen 
Of Ms celestial armour, on serene 
And cpiiet nights, when all the heavens were fair. 

Not tliis I see, nor yet the ancient fable 
Uf PhaelonN wild course, tluit hc'orched tlie skies 
WherckT llte hoofs of his hot coursers tnal; 

But the white drift of worlds o’er dijisins of sable, 
star-dust, that is whirled aloft and flies 
From tlie invisible chariot-wheels of Clod. 

«.. ..ff ■ - 

THE SOUHB OF THE SEA, 

Thl sea awokei at niiiliiikdit friim its sleep, 

And round the pebbly fieaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Eusli oinvard with iininterrupted sweep ; 

A veil e mil of the silence of the deep? 

A bound iiiysterioiisly multiplied 

As of a uitaract from the mountain^ side, 

Or roar of wintb upon a wooded steep. 
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So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 

Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 
The sun is set; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 

Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling mantle of the Prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, 
The street-lamps of the ocean ; and behold, 
Overhead the banners of the night unfold ; 

The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the joyous sea ! 

O summer day so wonderful and whiter, 

So full of gladness and so full of pain ! 

For ever and for ever shall thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 

To some the landmark of a new domain. 


THE TIDES. 

I SAW the long line of the vacant shore, 

The sea-weed and the shells upon the sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 

As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before, 

The ocean^breathe and its great breast expand, 

And hurrying came on the defenceless land 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, 1 said, 

Love, laughter, and the exultant j(>y of song 
Have ebbed from me for ever 1 Suddenly o’er me 

They swept again from their deep ocean bed, 

And in a tumult of delight, and strong 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 

A SHADOW. 

I SAIP unto myself, if I were dead, 

What would befall these children? What would be 
Their fate, who now are looking up U'l me 
For help and furtherance ? Their lives, I said, 

Would be a volume, wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no long<.‘r see 
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To read the rest of their dear history, 

So full of beauty and so full of dread* 

Be comforted; the world Is very old, 

And generations pass, as tliey have passed, 

A troop of shadows moving with the sun ; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 

The world belongs to those who come the last, 
They will find hope and strength as we have done. 


A NAMELESS GRAVE* 

‘A suLiUKR of the Unitm mustered out,’ 

Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, l>eside the salt-sea wave, 
Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 
Sliot <lown in skinnish, or <iisastrous rout 
Of battle, wlien the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 
And doomed ballaiions, storming the redoubt* 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy forgotten gravel with secret shame 
I fee! my |ml»es beat, my forehead burn, 

Wluui I rcnic*mber thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadsf, tliy life, tliy very name, 

And 1 can i;ive thee iiolliing in return* 

SLEEP. 

Lunn me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint /IColian harp-stnng caught ; 
Seal up the hiindrecl wakeful eyes of thought 
As ilermeb with Ins lyre in ^leep profound 
'rhci liundrcd wakeful eyes of Argus iKuind; 

For I am weary, and am overwrought 

Willi too much toil, with too iiiurh raire distraughti 

And with the iron crown of anguish crowned* 

Lay thy hand upon my brow and cheek, 
o peaceful Sleep! iinlil from pain released 
I !)rc:athe again uninterrupted breath ! 

*\li* with what subtile meaning did the Greek 
i ‘all thee the Ichhcu* mystery at the feast 
'Wliereof the greater mystery is death I 

THE OLD BRIDGE AT FLORENCE. 

'rAliifhij CiAiUil biiili lilts I am old, 

Five lamturicsf old* I plant my foot of stone 
IJfroii the Armu as St Midiaefb own 
Wm planted on the dragon. Fold l)y Ibid 
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Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 

I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf, 

Florence adorns me with her jewelry ; 

And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself. 


IL PONTE VECCmo DI FIRENZE. 

Gaddi mi fece ; il Ponte Vecchio sono ; 
Cinquecent’ anni gih sulF Arno pianto 
Il piede, come il suo Michele Santo 
Piantb sul draco. Mcntre ch’ io ragiono 
Lo vedo torcere con flebil suono 
Le rilucenti scaglie. PI a quest! affranto 
Due volte i miei maggior. Me solo intanto 
Neppure muove, ed io non F abbandono. 
lo mi rammento quando fur cacciati 
1 Medici; pur quando^Ghibcllino 
E Guelfo fecer pace mi rammento.^ 

Fiorenza i suoi giojelli ha prestati; 

E quando penso ch’ Agnolo jl divino 
Su me posava, insuperbir mi sento. 


PART IL 

NATURE. 

As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the door, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us lo rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wished to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what wc know. 
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W THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWH. 

Here lies the gentle humourist, who died 
In the bright Indian summer of his fame! 

A simple stone, with but a""date and name, 

Marks the secluded resting-place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 

Here in the autumn of his days he came, 

But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 

How sweet a life was his; how sweet a death! 

Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 

Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer; 

Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 

A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 


ELIOTS OAK. 

Tiioy ancient oak I whose myriad leaves are loud 
With sounds of unintelligible speech, 

Sounds as of surges on a shingiy beach, 

Or multitudinous miirmurs of a <Tinvd; 

With some mysterious gift of tongues cmli>wecl, 
Thou s|jcakest a different dialect to each ; 

To me a language that no man «m leach, 

Of a lost race, long vanished like a cloud. 

For umierneath thy hhacic, in «lays remote, 

Seated like Alnaham at eventide 
Beneath the oaks Mamre, the unkwmm 

AiKJStleof the Indians, Elita, wrote 
His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten, save by thee akme. 


THE DESCEMT OF THE MUSES. 

Nine sisters, lasiiuifiil in form and face, 

Came from their convent on the shining heights 
of Bierus, the iiiounlain of delights, 

To dwell among ilm people at its ba»e.^ 

Then setmicd the wcjrld to change. All time and space 
Splendour of ckmdlesH days and atarry nights, 

And men and manners, and all sounds and sights, 
Had a new meaninK, a tiivincr grace- , 

I’roud were these sisters, Jxit were not too pnmd 
To teueh in schtKiis of little country towns 
Scienc® and song, and all the arts that i>Ica»c ; 
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So that while housewives span, and farmers ploughed^ 
Their comely daughters, clad in homespun gowns. 
Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 


VENICE. 

White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds, 

As sayeth thy old historian and thy guest! 

White water-lily, cradled and caressed 

By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 

Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest I 

White |)hantom city, whose untrodden streets 
Are rivers, and whose pavements are the shifting 
Shadows of palaces and strips of sky; 

I wait to see thee vanish like the fleets 
Seen in mirage, or towers of cloud uplifting 
In air their unsubstantial masonry. 


THE POETS. 

O YE dead Poets, who are living still 
Immortal in your verse, though life be fled, 

And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 
Though ye are living, if neglect can kill, 

Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill, 

With drops of anguish falling fast and red 
From the sharp crown of thorns upon your head, 
Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil ? 

Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely sweet, 

It can assuage the bitterness of wrong ; 

Not in the clamour of the cro'wded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


PARKER CLEAVEEAND. 

WRITTEN ON REVISITING BRUNSWICK IN THE SUMMER OF 1875. 

Among the many lives that I have known, 

None I remember more serene and sweet, 

More rounded in itself and more complete, 

Thaii his, who lies beneath this funeral stone. 

These pines, that murmur in low monotone, 

These walks frequented by scholastic feet, 
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Were all his world; but in this calm retreat 
For him the Teacher’s chair ]3ecame a throne. 

With fond affection memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when his example made 
A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen ; 

And now, amid the groves he loved so well 
That naught could lure him from their grateful shade, 

He sleeps, but wakes elsewhere, for Hod hath said, Amen I 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

It is the Harvest Moon! On gilded vanes 
And roofs of villages, on woodland crests 
And their aeriaLneighbourhoods of nests 
Deserted, on the curtained window-panes 
Of rooms where diildren sleep, on country lanes 
And harvest-fields, its mystic splendour rests! 

Hone are the birds that wc;re our summer guests, 

With the last sheaves return the labouring wains ! 

All things are symliols : the external shows 
Of Nature have their image in the mind. 

As ilowers and fruits and falling of the leaves; 

The song-birds leave us at the sumrner’s close, 

()nly the empty nests are left behind, 

And pipings of llie (fuail among the sheaves* 

TO THE RWER RHONE. 

Tnoti Royal River, 1)orn of sun and shower 
in chambers purple with tlie Alpine glow, 

Wrapped in tne spotless ermine of the snow 
And rocked by tempests!—'at tfic appointed hour 
Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a tower, 

With clang and clink of harness dost thou go 
To meet thy vassal torrents, iltat below 
Rush to receive thee and obey tiiy power. 

And now thou movest in triumphal march, 

A king among the rivers! On thy way 
A hundred towns await and welcome thee ; 
bridges uplift for thee the stately arch, 

Vineyards cncirdc thee with garlands gay, 

And fleets attend thy progress to the sea! 

THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLINOS* 

TO JOHN ORKENTEAP WHITTIER. 

Three Silences them are: the first of speech, 

The second of desire, the third of thought; 

This is the lore a Spanish monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the first to icadi, 
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These Silences, commingling each with each, 

Made up the perfect Silence, that he sought 

And pmyGd for, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 

O thou, whose daily life anticipates 

The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates. 

Hermit of Amesbury I thou too hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gales. 

And speakest only when thy soul is stirred 1 


THE TWO RIVERS. 


I. 

Slowly the hour-hand of the clock moves round; 

So slowly that no human eye hath power 

To *>GG it move! Slowly in shine or shouci 
The painted ship above it, homeward bound. 

Sails, l)ut seems motionless, as if aground ; 

Yet both arrive at last; and in his tower 

The slumbrous watchman wakes and strikes the hour, 

A mellow, measured, melancholy sound. 

Midnight! the outpost of advancing day I 
The’frontier town and citadel of night I 
The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-morrow take thar way, 

One to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness and of dreams! 


th 

O River of Yesterday, with current swift . 

Through chasms descending, and soon lost to sight, 
I do not care to follow in their tlighi 
The faded leaves, that on lliy bosom dntt! 

O River of I'o-morrow, 1 uplitt ^ 

Mine eyes, and thee I, follow, as the mghl 
Wanes into morning, and tlu*. dawning h|ht 
liroadens, and all the shadows ta<le and shiii» 

I follow, follow, where thy waters run 
Througli unfrequented, unlamihar iiekls, 

Fragrant with flowers and music’al with song ; 

Still follow, follow ; sure to meet the smi, 

And confident, that what tlie future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong. 


Ill* 


Yet not in vain, f> River of Yesterday, , 

Through chasms of <larkness to the deep descending, 
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I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and blending 
Thy voice with other voices far away. 

I called to thee, and yet thou wouldst not stay, 
Rut turbulent, and with thyself contending, 
And torrent-like thy force on pebbles spending, 
Thou wouldst not listen to a poet’s lay. 
Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wrings, 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 

With hints and prophecies of things to be, 

And inspirations, which, could they be things, 
And stay with us, «and we could hold them fast, 
Were our go©d angels,.these I owe to thee. 


IV. 

And tliou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Retween thy narrow adamantine walls, 

Rut beautiful, and wliile with waterfalls, 

And wreaths of mist, like hands the patluvay showing; 
I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 

I hear tliy mighty voice, that calls and calls, 

And see, as Osnian saw in Morvt^nls halls, 

My;steri(iiis phantfuns, coming, beckoning, going I 
It is the mystery of tie* unknown 
That fascinates us; are chi!<iren still, 

WaywanI and wistful; with cme hand we cling 
To the familiar things we call our own, 

And with the other, resolute tif will, 
r»rope in the darkfi»r what the day will bring. 


BOSTON. 

ST. Botolpii's Town ! Hither across the plains 
Anti ftm of I Jncolnshlre, in garb austere, 

There came; a Saxon monk, and founded here 
A Priory, iiillaged marauding Danes, 

So that theritof no vestige now remains; 

(ktly a tiame, tiiat, spcjken loud and clear, 

Ann echoed in anotlier hemisphere, 

Survives the s<mlptured wtills and painted panes. 

St. Roudplfs 'Fown ! Far over leagues of land 
And leagmei of .sea forth its noble tower, 
And far around the chiming bells are heard ; 

So may tliat Kacred name f<tr ever stanc! 

A laiKhiiark, and a symhid of the powder, 

Tliat lies concentred in a single wor<L 
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ST. JOHN’S, CAMBRIDGE. 

I STAND beneath the tree, whose branches shade 
Thy western window, Chapel of St. John ! 

And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him, whose hand thy stones memorial laid ; 
Then I remember one of whom was said 

In the world’s darkest hour, ^ Behold thy son !" 

And see him living still, and wandering on 
And waiting for the advent long delayed. 

Not only tongues of the apostles teach 
Lessons of love and light, but these expanding 
And sheltering boughs with all their leaves implore, 
And say in language clear as human speech, 

^ The peace of God, that passeth understanding, 

Be and abide with you for evermore 1 ’ 


MOODS. 

O THAT a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Nature, or the heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 

Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to be 
A medicine to this slug|i.sh mood, and start 
The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Healing and help in this dull lethargy I 
Alas I not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that bloweth 
At Its own will, not ours, nor tarries long ; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man knowcsth 
From whence it comes, so sudden and swift and strong, 
Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth. 


WOODSTOCK PARK. 

Here in a little rustic hermitage 
Alfred the Saxon King, Alfred the Great, 
Postponed the cares of kingcraft to translate 
The Consolations of the Roman sage. 

Here Geoffrey Chaucer in Ins ripe old age 
Wrote the unrivalled ‘Tales, which sotm or late 
The venturous hand that strives to imitate 
Vanquished must fall on the unfinished page. 

Two kings were they, who ruled by right divine, 
And iKitb supreme; one in the realm of Truth, 
One in the realm of Fiction and of Song; 
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What prince hereditary of their line. 

Uprising in the strength and flush of youth, 
Their glory shall inherit and prolong ? 


THE FOUR PRINCESSES AT WILNA, 

A PHOTOORAPH, 

Sweet faces, that from pictured casements lean 
As from a castle window, looking down 
On some gay pageant passing through a town, 
Yourselves the fairest figures in the scene; 

With what a gentle grace, with what serene 
Unconsciousness ye wear the triple crown 
Of youth and beauty and the fair renown 
Of a great name, that ne’er hath tarnished been I 

From your soft eyes, so innocent and sweet, 

Four spirits, sweet and innocent as they, 

Gajse on the world below, the sky above ; 

Hark! there is some one singing m the street; 

^ Faith, Hope, and Love ! these three/ he seems to 
* These three; and greatest of the three is i.ove/ 


HOLIDAYS. 

The holiest of all holidays are those 
K<*pt by ourselves in silence and apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the hearl, 

Wlien the full river of feeling overflows 
"i'he happy <iays unclouded to their (dose; 

The sudden joys tliat out of darkness start 
As dames from ashes; swift desires tliat dart 
Like swallows singing down each win«! that blows! 
White as the gleam of a revealing sail, 

White as a cloud that dtiats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream, 

These tender memories are ;*“‘a Fairy I'ale 
Of some endianted land we know not where, 

But lovely as a landscape In a dream. 


WAPENTAKE* 

TO ALFMED TKNNYKOM. 

Poet I I come to touch thy lance with mine; 
Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
C >f tourney touched his adversary's shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign 
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Of homage to the mastery^ which is thine, 

In luiglish song; nor will I keep ronrealetk 
And voiceless as a rivulet frost-congealed, 
hly admiration for thy verse divine. 

Not of the howling tlcrvishes of song, 

W'ho craze the brain with their delirious dance, 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heail! 

Therefore to thee the laurel-leax'cs b(‘h»ng, 

'fo thee our love and our allegiance, 

For thy allegiance to the poet’s art. 


THE BROKEN OAR* 

Once upon Iceland’s solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his Ijook and pen, 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 
Wherewith to close tin? voltiimt in his hand. 

The billows rolled and plunged upon the sand. 
The circling sea-gulls swept beyond his ken, 
And from the parting ck>ad-raf’k now and then 
Flashed the red sunset ovetr sea and land. 

I'hen by the billows at his feet was tossed 
A broken oar; and ctarved thereon he read, 

‘ Oft was I w'eary, when I toiled at thee ’; 

And like a man, wlio findeth what was lost, 

He wrote the words, tlam lifted up his liead^ 
And flung Ins useless pen into the sea* 
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ium, my wheel I Turn 
* round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound: 

So spins theJijini( loorld away/ 
This clay, well mixed with marl 
and sand, 

Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow, and some 
command. 

Though all are made of clay / 

Thus sang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn- 
tree, 

While o’er his features, like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him 
swayed, 

And clothed him, till he seemed 
to be 

A figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was' he arrayed 
In that magnificent attire 
Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 
Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard; 
And while he plied his magic art— 
For it was magical to me— 

I, stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to 
see 

That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 
And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey ; 
While ever in a thoughtful mood 
Ha sang his ditty, and. at times 
Whistle'd a tune between the rhymes, 
As a melodious interlude. 


Turn, turn, my wheel I All things 
must change 

To something new, to something 
strange; 

Nothing that is mn pa-use or 
stay; 

The moon will wax, the moon will 
wane, 

7%e mist and cloud will turn to 
rain, 

The rain to mist ami cloud again, 
To'-morrcno be to^'day* 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
By some unconscious act of will, 

: The melody and even llie words 
I Were intermingled with my thought, 
As bits of coloured thread are 
caught 

And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 
Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 
This wizard in the motley <'oat 
Transported me on wings of song, 
And by the northern shores of 
F ranee 

Bore me with restless speed along. 

What land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea ? 
This land" of sluices, dikes, and 
dunes ? 

j This water-net, that tessellatcs 
The landsotpe ? this unending 
maze 

Of gardens, through whose latticed 
" gates 

The 'imprisoned pinks and tulips 
gaze; 
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Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down-as through 
a screen;. 

Where over fields and pastures 
green 

The painted ships float high in air, 
And over all and everywhere 
The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea-gulls on the 
shore ? 

What land is this ? Yon pretty 
town 

Is Delft, with all its wares dis- 

played; 

The pride, the market-place, the 
crown 

And centre of the Potter’s trade. 
See 1 everyhouse and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser 
shine; 

Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 
And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de- 
hs, 

And ships upon a rolling sea, 

And tankards pewter topped, and 
queer 

With comic mask and musketeer ! 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles; 
The parlour wails, the chamber 
floors, 

The stairways and the corridors, 
The borders of the garden walks, 
Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 
That never droop in winds or 
showers, 

And never wither on their stalks. 

7urmy turn^ mywhedi All life is 
brief; 

Wh&t is bud will seon be leaf 

What naw is leaf will som 
deeaj^; 

The wind Mows east f he wind biems 
west; 


The blue eggs in ike robints nest 
Will seen have wings and beak and 
breast, 

Andflutter andfly away. 

Now southward through the air I 
glide, 

The song my only pursuivant, 

And see across the landscape wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and the spires of 
Saintes 

Ripple and rock from side to side, 
As, when an earthquake rends its 
walls, 

A crumbling city reels and falls. 

Who is it in the suburbs here, 

This Potter, working with such 
cheer, 

In this mean house, this mean 
attire, 

His manly features bronzed with 
fire, 

Whose figulines and rustic "wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to 
^ day? 

This madman, as the people say, 
Whobreaks his tables and hischairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed "if they are fed, 
Nor who may live if they are dead I 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who 
seeks, 

By mingled earths and ores com¬ 
bined 

With potency of fire, to find ■ 

Some new enamel, hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight? 

O Palissy 1 within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest; 
Thine was theprophet’s vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

"But labours and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 

Or what it cannot find creates I 
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And shall it to the Potter say. 
What makest thou f Thou hast no 
handf 

As men ixjho think to understand 
A world ly their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 

Still guided by tbe dreamy song, 

As in a trance I float along 
Above the Pyrenean chain, ^ ^ 

Above the fields and farms of Spam, 
Above the bright Majorcan isle, 
That lends its softened name to 

A spot/a dot upon the chart, _ 
Whose little towns, red-roofed with 
tile, , 

Are ruby-lustred with the light 
Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths 
of smoke. 

Then eastward, wafted in my flight 
On my enchanter’s magic cloak, 

I sail across the 'ryrrhenc Sea 
Into the land of Italy, 

And o’er the windy Apennines, 
Mantled and musical with pines, 

The palaces, the princely halls. 
The aoors of houses and the walls 
Of churches and of belfry towers, 
Cloister and castle, street and mart, 
Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the fields of art. 
Here Gubbio's workshops gleam 
and glow ^ 

With brilliant, iridescent dyes, 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow, 
The cobalt blue of summer skies ; 
And vase and scutcheon, cup and 
plate, 

In perfect finish emulate 
Faenza, Florence, Pesarn. 

Forth from U-rbi no’s gate there i amc 
A youth with the angelic name 
Of Raplmel, in form and face 


Himself angelic, and divine 
In arts of colour and design. 

From him Francesco Xanto caught 
Something of his transcendent 
grace, 

And into fictile fabrics wrought 
Suggestions of the master’s thought. 
Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 
With madre-perl and golden lines 
Of arabesques, and interweaves 
His birds and fruits and flowers and 
leaves 

About some landscape, shaded 
brown, 

With olive tints oil rock and town, 
liehold this cup within whose bowl, 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yeiiow-lustred stars o’erlaid, 
Colours of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one harmonious whole! 
With large blue eyes and steadfast 
gaze, 

Her yellow hair in net and !>raid, 
Necklace and earrings ;dl ablaze. 
With golden lustre o’er the glaze, 

A wumairs portrait; on the scia)ll, 

( a.na, tlic i>cautifuU A name. 
FtirgoUen save for such brief lame 
As this memorial can bestow,-- 
A gift some Itiver long ago ^ ^ 

Gave with his iicart to thii* bur 
dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, O pleasant Ihiscaii town. 
Seated l^eside the Arno’s stream ; 
For Lucca della Robbia there 
Created forms so wemdrous fair, 
They made thy sovereignty sii* 
premie. 

These cliorblers with lips <ii sUme, 
Whose music is not hearth but seen, 
Still chant, m from their organ- 
screen, 

11u:ir Maker’s praise; nor ihoe 
aloiicg 

Uul lilt*, more fragile forim* of clay, 
Hardly less beautiful ikip ihey> 
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These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 
The story of good deeds so well 
That poverty seems less forlorn, 
And life more like a holiday. 

Here in this old neglected church, 
That long eludes the traveller’s 
search, 

Lies the dead bishop on his tomb ; 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the 
gloom; 

Garlands of fruit and flowers in 
bloom 

And foliage deck his resting place ; 
A shadow in the sightless eyes, 

A pallor on the patient face, 

Made perfect by the furnace heat; 
Ail earthly passions and desires 
Burnt but by purgatorial fires; 
Seeming to say, ‘ Our years are fleet, 
And to the weary death is sweet.’ 

But the most wonderful of all 
The ornaments on tomb or wall 
That gracethe fair Ausonian shores 
Are those the faithful earth restores, 
Near some Apulian town concealed, 
In vineyard or in harvest field,— 
Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 
Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Or records of heroic deeds 
Of demigods and mighty chiefs: 

F igures that almost move and speak, 
And, buried amid mould and weeds, 
Still in their attitudes attest 
The presence of the graceful 
Greek,— 

Achilles in his armour dressed, 
Alcides with the Cretan bull, 

And Aphrodite with her boy, 

Or lovely Helena of Troy, 

Still living and still beautiful. 

Turtiy turn, my wheel I ’ Tis 
turis plan 

The child should grow into the matt, 
The man growwrinkled, old, ami 
gray; 


In youth the heart exults and sings. 
The pulses leap, the feet have 
wings; 

In age the cricket chirps, and brings 
The harvest home of day. 

And now the winds that southward 
blow, 

And cool the hot Sicilian isle, 

Bear me away. I see below 
The long line of the Libyan Nile, 
Flooding and feeding the parched 
land 

With annual ebb and overflow, ^ 

A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian sky, 
Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. 
On either bank huge water-wheels, 
Belted with jars and dripping weeds, 
Send forth their melancholymoans, 
As if, in their gray mantles hid, 
Dead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their 
beads, 

Beating their breasts with loud ap¬ 
peals 

And penitential tears and groans. 

This city, walled and thickly set 
With glittering mosque and mina- 
ret, 

Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales,^ 
And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 
Huge as were those wherein the 
maid 

Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed in midnight ambuscade; 
And seeing, more than half believes 
The fascinating tales that run^ 
Through all the Thousand Nights 
and One, 

Told by the fair Scheherezade. 

More strange and wonderful than 
these 

Are the Egyptian deities, 

Ammon, and Emeth, and the grand 
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Osiris, holding in his hand 
Thelotns; Isis, crowned and veiled; 
The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx ; 
Bracelets with blue enamelled links; 
The Scarabee in emerald mailed, 
Or spreading wide his funeral 
wings; 

Lamps that perchance their night- 
watch kept 

O’er Cleopatra while she slept,— 
All plundered from the tombs of 
kings. 

Ttmij turn^ my tvheel I 7'he human 
race 

Of every tongue^ qf every fhee, 

* Caucasian, Copiic, or AfaCzy^ 

All that inhabit this great earthy 
Whatever be their rank or worthy 
Are kindred and allied by births 
And made of the same clay* 

O’er desert sands, o’er gulf and bay, 
O’er Ganges and o’er tlimalay, 
Bird-Iikc I fly, and flying sing, 

'Fo flowery kingdoms of Ctitliay, 
And bird-like 'poise on balanced 

Above the town ofKing-te-tclnng, 
A burning town, or seeming scf, 
Three thousand furnafies that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare, 

Of jets and flashes of red fire. 

As leaves that in the autumn fiill, 
Spotted and veined with various 
hues. 

Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall, 
So from this grove of chimneys 
whirled 

To all the markets of the world, 
These porcelain leaves are wafteti 
<m, ' 

Light yellow leaves with sfiots and 
stains 

Of violet and of crimson dye, 


Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 

And beautiful with celadon. 

Nor less the coarser household 
wares,— 

The willow pattern, that we knew 
In childhood, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares; 
The solitary man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arches, the fantastic trees 
And wild perspective of tlie view; 
And intermingled among these 
The tiles that in our nurseries^ 
Filled us with wonder and deljght, 
Or haunted us in dreams at night 

And yonder by Nankin, behold ! 
The Tower of Porcelain, strange 
and old, * 

Uplifting to the astonished skies 
Its ninefold painted balconies, 
With balustrades of twining leaves. 
And roofs of tile, beneath whosts, 
eav(!s 

Hang porcelainbcllsthat all thetime 
Ring with a soft, m«*b>di(>uH <'hime; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 
With varied lints, ail fused, in one 
Great mass of colour, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by tlie him. 

Turn^ lurUf my wheel / What is 
begum 

At daybreak must at dark be done^ 
To-morrow will be another day ; 
y^a^mornm the hatfurmueflame 
Wilt seareh the heart and try the 
frmm^ ^ 

A fid stamp with honour or With 
shame 

'these ^iU'ssels made tfelay* 

Cradled and rocked In Kaslern seas, 
The islands of the Japanese 
1 >eneatli me lie ; (Fer lake and plain 
'i’he stork, the lu’roii, and the crane 
'rhrough the clear realms of azure 
drift; 


' 
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And on the hillside I can see 
The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming w<»rk- 
sho|>s lift 

Their twisted columns of smoke cm 
high. 

Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie, 
With sunshine streaming through 
each rift, 

And broken arches of blue sky. 

AH the bright flowers that fill the 
land, 

Ripple of waves on rock or sanfl, 
llie snow on Fusiyama’s coiic^, 
The midnight heaven so thickly 
sown 

With constellations of bright stars, 
The leaves that rustle, the reeds 
that make 

A whisper by each stream ami lake, 
I'hc satfron dawn, the sunset rc*d, 
Are painted on these Icsvcly jars ; 
Again the skylark singSi again 
The stork, the heron, and tlie crane 
Float through the mum overhead, 
llie counterfeit and counterpart 
Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child oi Nature ; yes, 

I k*r darling child, in whom we irat*c 
The feattireE of the mothers fac<‘, 
Her aspect and her attitude, 

All her majestic loveliness 
Chastened and softened and sub¬ 
dued 

Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 


He is the greatest artisb then, 
Whether of pencil or of I'len, 

Who follows Nature. Never man, 
As artist or as arlibaii, 

Pursuing his own fantasies, 

Can touch the luiman heart, or 
please, 

Or satisfy our nobler needs. 

As Ik; who sets Ids willing icfit 
In Natures footprints, light and 
fleet, 

And follows fearless wdiere she leads. 

Thus mused I on that inorn in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like thp Scer^ 
Whose eyes behohl n<H what is near, 
but only what is far away, 

Wlicn, suddenly sountling peal cm 
|,ieal, 

I'hechurch-bell fronith€neigh!amr« 
ing town 

Prorlaimed the welcome hour of 
noon. 

The hotter heaiai, and st.f>p|H!d his 
wheel, 

11 is apriui on the grass thiew dowfi., 
Whist led his c|iiii‘t little tune, 

Not overloiid nor overlong, 

And ended thus his him|di! song: 

.SVe/, my vo/zer// '/h#; 

7'M fumn wiii h //zc 

7be Sihm /oo/<(r 7t\yt*simiify ; 
iiiitind us in tmr puik w fit si 
77it* imdrn /cA/o 7 </v t/f/k: 

Ami (iii (irt yntumi iu iiusi ai Aii7, 
And irmishn iniip c/nj / 





CANTOS FROM DANTE’S 
PARADISO. 

CANTO xxni. 

Even as a bird, 'mid the beloved 

leaves, 

(2iuet upon the nest of her sweet 
brood 

Throughout the night, that hideth 
all things from us, 

Who, that she may behold their 
longed-for looks 

And find the food wherewith to 

nourish them, 

In which, to her, grave labours 
grateful are, 

Anticipates the time on open 
spray, 

And with an ardent longing 
waits the sun, 

Gazing intent, as soon as breaks 
the dawn: 

Even thus my Lady standing was, 
erect 

And vigilant, turned round to¬ 
wards the zone 

Underneath which the sun dis¬ 
plays less haste; 

So that beholding her distraught 
and wistful, 

Such I became as he is who 
desiring 

Forsomethmgyearns,andlioping 
is appeased* 


But brief the space from one When 
to the other; 

Of my awaiting, say I, and the 
seeing 

The welkin grow resplendent 
more and more* 

And Beatrice exclaimed ; ‘ Behold 
the hosts 

Of Chrisf s triumphal march, and 
ail the fruit 

liarvesteci by the rolling of these 
spheres! * 

It seemed to me her Ifiure was all 
aflame; 

And eyes she had so full of 
ecstasy 

That I must needs pass on with¬ 
out describing* 

As wlwui in niglvts serene of the 

full moon 

Smiles Trivia among the nymphs 
eternal 

Who paint the firmament ihroiigh 
all its gulfs, 

Saw I, above the myriads of lamps, 

A Sun that one and all of tliem 
enkindled, 

E’en as our own doth the su|)er" 
nal sights, 

And through the living hglit trans¬ 
parent shomt 

1*he lucent substam:e so intensely 
clear 

Into my sight that I sustained 
it not. 
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O Beatrice, thou gentle guide and 
dear i 

To me she said: ‘What over¬ 
masters thee 

A virtue is from which naught 
shields itself. 

There are the wisdom and the 
omnipotence 

That oped the thoroughfares 
*twixt heaven and earth, 

For which there erst had been 
so long a yearning/ 

As fire from out a cloud unlocks 
itself. 

Dilating so it finds not room 
therein, 

And down, against its nature, 
falls to earth. 

So did my mind, among those 
aliments 

Becoming larger, issue from it¬ 
self, 

And that which it became cannot 
remember. 

‘ Open thine eyes, and look at what 
I am; 

Thou hast beheld such things, 
that strong enough 

Hast thou become to tolerate my 
smile.* 

1 was as one who still retains the 
feeling 

Of a forgotten vision, and en¬ 
deavours 

In vain to bring it back into his 
mind, 

When I this invitation heard, de¬ 
serving 

Of so much gratitude, it never 
fades 

Out of the book that chronicles 
the past. 

If at this moment sounded all the 
tongues 

That Polyhymnia and'her sisters 
made 

Most lubrical with their delicious 
milk, 


To aid me, to a thousandth of the 
truth 

It would not reach, singing the 
holy smile, 

And how the holy aspect it 
illumed. 

And therefore, representing Para¬ 
dise, 

The sacred poem must perforce 
leap over, 

Even as a man who finds his 
way cut off; 

But whoso thinketh of the pon¬ 
derous theme, 

And of the mortal shoulder laden 
with it, 

Should blame it not, if imder'tliis 
it tremble. 

It is no passage for a little boat, 

This which goes cleaving the 
audacious prow, 

Nor for a pilot who would simre 
himself 

‘ Why doth my face so much ena¬ 
mour thee, 

That to the garden fair thou 
turnest not, 

Which under the rays of Christ 
is blossoming ? 

There is the Rose in which the 
Word Divine 

Became incarnate; there the 
lilies are 

By whose perfume the good way 
was discovered/ 

Thus Beatrice; and I, who to her 
counsels 

Was wholly ready, once again 
betook me 

Unto the battle of the feeble brow s. 

As in the sunshine, that unsullied 
streams 

'Fhrough fractured cloud, ctc now 
a meadow of flowers 

Mine eyes witli shadow covered 
o*er have seen, 

So troops of splendours manifold 
I saw 






Illumined from above with burn¬ 
ing rays, 

Beholding not the source of the 
effulgence. 

O power benignant that does so 
imprint them! 

Thou didst exalt thyself to give 
more scope 

There to mine eyes, that were 
not strong enough. 

The name of that fair flower 1 e’er 
invoke 

Morning and evening utterly en¬ 
thralled 

My soul to gaze upon the greater 
fire. 

And when in both mine eyes de¬ 
picted were 

The glory and greatness of the 
living star 

Which there excelleth, as it here 
excelled, 

Athwart the heavens a little torch 
descended 

Formed in a circle like a coronal, 

And cinctured it, and whirled 
itself about it. 

Whatever melody most sweetly 
soimdeth 

On earth, and to itself most 
draws the soul, 

Would seem a cloud that, rent 
asunder, thunders, 

Compared unto the sounding of 
that lyre 

Wherewith was crowned tlie 
sapphire beautiful, 

Which gives the clearest heaven 
its sapphire hue. 

^ I am Angelic Love, that circle round 

The joy sublime which breathes 
from out the womb 

That was the hostelry of our 
Desire; 

And I shall circle, Lady of Heaven, 
while 

Thou followest thy Son, aiul 
mak’st diviner 


The sphere supreme, because 
thou enterest there. ' 

Thus did the circulated melody 

Seal itself up; and all the other 
lights 

Were making to resound the 
name of Mary. 

The regal mantle of the volumes all 

Of that world, which most fervid 
is and living 

With breath of Ood and with 
his works and ways, 

Extended over us its inner border, 

So very distant, that the sem¬ 
blance of it 

There where I was not yet 
appeared to me. 

Therefore mine eyes did not possess 
the power 

Of following the incoronated 
dame, 

Which mounted upward near to 
its own seed. 

And as a little clhld, that towards 
its mother 

Stretches its arms, when it the 
milk has taken, 

'rhrough impulse kindled into 
{)Utward flame, 

Each of those gleams of whiteness 
upward rea<'hed 

So with its summit, that the deep 
affection 

'fhey had for Mary was revealed 
to mi\ 

Thereafter they remained there in 
my sight, 

Regina melt singing with such 
sweetness, 

Unit neVr fnmi me has the 
clelight departeil 

O, what exuberance is garnered up 

Within those richest coffers, 

which had been 

Oood husbandmen for sowing 
here below! 

There tht*y enjoy and live upon the 
treasure 
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Which was acquired while weep¬ 
ing in the exile 

Of Babylon^ wherein the gold 
was left. 

There trinmpheth, beneath the ex™ 
alted Son 

Of God .and Mary, in his victory, 
Both with the ancient council 
and the new, 

He who doth keep the keys of such 
a glory. 

CANTO XXIV. 

COM.PANY elect to the great 
supper 

Of the Iamb benedight, who 
feedetli you, 

So that for ever full is your desire, 
If by the grace of God this man 
foretaste 

Something of tlcit whiGi falleth : 
from your table, 

Or ever death prescribe kj him 
the time, 

Direct your mind to his immense 
desire. 

And him somewhat bedew; ye 
drinking are 

For ever at the fount whence 
comes Ins tliouglit* 

Tims Beritrice; and those souls 
beatified 

Transformed tlmmehen to 
^ spheres on steadfast poles, 
Flaming intenHcIy in the guise 
of comets. 

And as the wIieeLs in works of 
horologes 

Revolve 'so that the first to a 
beholder 

Motionless seems, and the last 
one to fly, 

So in like manner did those carols, 
dancing 

In di^ercnt measure^ of their 
affluence 

C dvc^me the gauge, as they were 
swift or slow. 


From that one which i noted of 
most beauty 

Beheld I issue forth a fi re so happy 

That none it left thereof a greater 
brightness ; 

And around Beatrice tliree several 
times 

It whirled itself with so divine a 
song, 

Afy fantasy repeats it not to rue ; 

Therefore tlie pen .skips, and I 
write it not, 

Since our imagiiiatio,n for such 
folds, 

Much more our speech, is of a 
tint too glaring. 

^C') holy sister mine, wlio us im- 
plorest 

With siifh devotion, by thine 
ardent love 

do;';t unbind rne from tliai 
Iwaiitiful sphere! ' 

Thereafter, fiaving stopped, tlic! 
blessed fire 

Unto my Lady did direct its 
breath, 

Which spake in fashicm,as I here 
have said. 

And she: *0 liglit eteriie of the 
great man 

To whom our Lord delivered 

up the k('ys 

He carried down of lids iiiiraeu* 
Ions joy, 

^ lids one examine im points liglit 
and grave, 

As beseemeth iliee, about 
the Faith 

By means of which thou on the 
sea didst walk. 

If lie love well, and hope well^ and 
believe, 

From thee his hki not; for thou 
hast thy sight 

There where depicted eveiything 
is seen. 

Bat since lids kingdom has made 
citizens 
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By means of the true Faith, to 

glorify it 

^Tis well he have the chance to 
speak thereof/ 

As baccalaureate arms himself, and 
speaks not 

Until the master doth propose 
the question, 

To argue it, and not to terminate 
it, 

So did I arm myself with every 
reason, 

While shci was speaking, that I 
might he ready^ 

For such a questioner and such 
profession, 

^ Say, thou good Christian ; mani- 
fest thyself; ! 

What is the Faith ?' Whereat I 
raised my l)row 

Unto that light wherefrom was 
this breathed fort In 
'Fhen turned I round to Beatrice, 
jind she 

riH»nq)t signals made to me that 
f should pour 

Hie water fcath from my internal 
hnmtain. 

‘ May grace, that suffers me to 
make conh^ssion/ 
lic‘gan I, Mo llie great cen¬ 
turion, 

Cause my conceptions all to be 

explicit I ^ 

And 1 continued : < As the truthful 
pen, 

Father, of thy d<-ar brother wrote 
of it, 

^^ho put with thee Rome into 
tilt* good way, 

Faith is the substance of the things 
we iKJpe ff>r, 

And evidence of those tluit are 
not scum ; 

And this appears to me its 
quiddity/ 

11ien heard I : Wery rightly thou 
perceivest, 


If well thou understandest why 
he placed it 

With substances and then with 
evidences/ 

And I thereafterward: ‘ The things 
profound, 

That here vouchsafe to me their 
apparition, 

Unto all eyes below are so con¬ 
cealed, 

That they exist there only in belief, 
Upon the which is founded the 
high hope, 

And hence it has the nature of a 
substance. 

And it behoveth us from this belief 
To reason without having other 
sight, 

And hence it has the nature of 
evidence/ 

Then heard I : Uf whatever is ac¬ 
quired 

Iklow by doctrine were thus 
understood, 

No sopliisds subtlety would there 
fin<! place/ 

Thus was breathed forth from that 
enkindled love; 

Then added: Wery well has 
been gone over 

Already of this coin the alloy and 
weight; 

But tell'me if thou hast it in thy 
purse?* 

And I: ‘Yes, both so shining 
and so round, 

That in its stamp there is no 
peradventure/ 

Thereafter issued from the light 
profound 

That there resplendent was; ‘ This 
precious jewel, 

Upon the which is every virtue 
founded, 

Whence hadst thou it?* And I: 
'The large outpouring 
Of Holy Spirit, which has been 
diffused 
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Uf)o,ii the ancient parchments 
and the new, 

A syllogism is, which proved it to 
me 

With such acuteness, that, com¬ 
pared therewith, 

All demonstration seems to me 
obtuse.^ 

And then I heard : ' The ancient 
and the new 

Postulates, that to thee are so 
conclusive, 

Why dost thou take them for the 
word divine ? ^ 

And I ; ‘The proofs which show 
the truth to me, 

Are the works subsequent, where¬ 
on to Nature 

Ne’er heated iron yet, nor anvil 
beat.’ 

^Twas answered me: ‘Say, w'ho 
assiireth thee 

That those works ever were ? 
the thing itself 

That must be proved, nought 
else to thee aflirms it* 

‘Were the w^orld to Christianity 
con verted,’ 

I said, ‘ withouten miracles, this 
one 

Is such, the real are not its him- 
drecllh part; 

Because that poor and fasting thou 
didst enter 

Into the field to sow there the 
good plant, 

Which was a vine and has bc- 
^ come a thorn I ’ 

This iKing finished, the high, holy 
Court 

Rt»scHind«Ml through the spheres, 

* One itiid we praise I ’ 

In melody that there aliove is 
cliantccL 

And then that Baron, who from 
brancli to branch, 

Examining, had thus conducted 
me, 


Till the extremest leaves we ’were 
approaching, 

Again began : ‘ The Grace that 
dallying 

Plays with thine intellect thy 
mouth has opened, 

Up to this point, as it should 
opened be, 

So that I do approve what forth 
emerged; 

But now thou must express what 
thou believest, 

And whence to thy belief it was 
presented.* 

‘O holy father, spirit who be- 
holdest 

What thou believedst so that 
thou o’ercamest, 

Towards the sepulchre, more 
youthful feet,* 

Began 1, ‘ thou dost wish me in this 
place 

The form to manifest of my 
prompt belief, 

And likewise thou the cause 
thereof demandest. 

And I respond : In one God I be¬ 
lieve, 

Sole and eterne, w^ho moveth all 
the heavens 

With love and with desire, him¬ 
self unmoved; 

And of such faith not only have I 
proofs 

Physical and metaphysical, but 
^gives them 

Likewise the trath that from this 
place rains down 

Through Moses, through the Pro¬ 
phets and the Psalms, 

Through the Evangel, and 
through you who wrote 

After the fiery Spirit sanctified 
you; 

In Persons three eterne believe, 
and these 

One essence 1 Iselieve, so one 
and trine 
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They bear coiijiinction both with l 
sun^ and est, ^ ^ | 

With the profound condition, and | 
divine ! 

Which now I touch upon, doth | 
stamp my mind ' 

Ofttiniesthe doctrine evangelical. | 
This the beginning is, this is the | 
spark , ! 

Which afterwards dilates to vivid 
flame, 

And, like a star in heaven, is 
sparkling in me. 

Even as a lord who hears what 
pleasetli him 

His servant straight embraces, 
gratulating 

For the good news as soon as he 
is silent; 

So, giving meltsbenecliriion,smg- 
ing, . 

Three times encircled me, when 
I was silent, 

The apostolic light, at whose 
command 

I spoken had, in speaking I so 
pleased him. 

CANTO XXV. 

If e’er it happen that the Poem 
Sacred, 

To which both heaven and earth 
have set their hand, 

So that it many a year hath made 
me lean, 

O’ercome the cruelty that bars me 
out 

From the Hir sheepfold, where a 
lamb I slumbered, 

An enemy to the wolves that war 
upon it, 

With other voice forthwith, with 
other fleece, 

Poet will I return, and at my 
font 

Baptismal will I take the laurel 
crown; 


Because into the Faith that maketh 
known 

All souls to God there entered I, 
and then 

Peter for her sake thus my brow 
encircled. 

Thereafterward towards us moved 
a light 

Out of that band whence issued 
the first-fruits^ 

Which of his vicars Christ be¬ 
hind him left, 

And then my Lady, full of ecstasy, 

Said unto me : * Look, look! 
behold the Baron 

For whom below Galicia is fre¬ 
quented.’ 

In the same way as, when a dove 
alights 

Near his companion, both of 
them pour forth, 

Circling about and murmuring, 
their affection, 

So oneliehekl I by the other grand, 

Prince glorified to be with wel¬ 
come greeted 

Landing the food that tliere above 
is eaten. 

Blit when their gratulations were 
complete, 

Silently mum me each one stood 
still, 

So Incandescent it overcame my 
sight. 

Smiling tliereafterwards, said Bea¬ 
trice : 

‘Illustrious life, by whom the 
benedictions 

Of our Basilica have been de¬ 
scribed, 

Make Hope resound within this 
altitude; 

Thou knowest as oft thou dost 
personify it 

As Jesus to the three gave greater 
clearness.*.. 

Lift up thy head, and,make thyself 
assured; 
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For what comes hither from the 
mortal world 

Must^ needs be ripened in our 
radiance/ 

This comfort came to me from the 
second fire; 

Wherefore mine eyes I lifted to 
the hills, 

Which bent them clown before 
with too great weight. 

^Since, through his grace, our 
Emperor wills that thou 
Shouldst find thee face to face, 
before thy death, 

In the most secret chamber, with 
his Counts, 

So that, the truth beholden of this 
court, 

Hope, which below there right¬ 
fully enamours, 

Thereby thou strengthen in thy¬ 
self and others, 

Say what it is, and how is flower¬ 
ing with it 

Tliy mind, and say from whence it 
came to thee/ 

Thus clid the second light again 
continue. 

And the Compassionate, who pi¬ 
loted 

The plumage of my wings in such 

high flight, 

Did m reply anticipate me thus : 
^No child whatever the Church 
Militant 

Of greater hope posscwsc^s, .as is 
written 

In that Sun wMdi irradiates all 
our band; 

Therefore it is conceded him from 

,io ciune into Jerusalem to see, 

Or ever yet his warfare be vmth^ 
pleted. 

The two remaining points, tliat tmi 
for knowledge 

Have ten demanded, but that he 
reiKirt 


How much this virtue unto thee is 
pleasing, 

To him I leave ; for hard he will 
not find them, 

Nor of self-praise; and let him 
answer them; 

And may the grace of God in 
this assist him I ^ 

Asa disciple, who his teacher follows, 

Ready and willing, where he is 
expert, 

TIuit his proficiency may l:>e dis¬ 
played, 

niope/ said I, Hs the certain 
expectation 

Of future glory, wliicli is t heefiect 

Of grace divine and merit prece¬ 
dent. 

From many stars this liglii comes 
unto me ! 

but he instilled it first into iny 
!K*art 

Who^ was diief singer unto the 
r'hii*f mofro!! 

in the liigh Theody 

He sayeth, *HhoHCwho know* thy 
name;and who 

Knoweth it not, if he my faith 
possess ? 

Thou didst instil me, then, with his 
instilling 

In the Epistle, so that I am full, 

Aik! U|)on tfthc*r.H rain again your 
rain/ 

While I was speaking, in tlui Jiving 
bosom 

Of fliat rmnbiisticin quivered an 
cffulgcun e, 

Sudden and frec|ucnt, in the guise 
of lightning ; 

Then lireatheti: * The love wlicre- 
with I am inflamed 

Towards the virtue still winch 
followed me 

Unto the palm and issue of the 
field, 

Wills that I breathetoi heel hat thou 
delight 

' II li 




In her; and gnitefiil to me is thy 
telling 

Whatever things Hope pi'ornises 
to thee.’ 

And i : * The ancient Scriptures 
and the new 

'Hie mark establislij and this 
shows it me, 

Of all tlie sonis whom God hath 
made his friends. 

Isaiah saith, that eadi one gar- 
merited 

In his own land shall be with two¬ 
fold garments, 

And his own land is this delight¬ 
ful life, 

I'hy brut her, too, far moreexplicitly, 

'riiere whetre he treateth of the 
rolies of white, 

lliis revelation manifests to usd 

And first, and near the ending of 
these words, 

m 4’ ’ from over us was 

heard, 

To wdiit'h responsive answered all 
the carols. 

lliereafterward a light aniong them 1 
brightened, 

Ho that, if Cam:i*r once siiidi 
crystal had, 

Winter would have a moiiili of 
one sok day. I 

And as uprises, goes, and enters the ; 
ditnee i 

A winsome maiden, only to do | 
honour ^ I 

T<i tim new bruit*, and not from any 
failing, 

Mven thus did I liehold tlie Irriglii- 
ened splendour 

Approach the two, wlio in a wheel 
revolved 

As was beseeming to their ardent 
love. 

Into the song an<i music there it 
entered; 

And fixed on them my lady kept 
her look, ■ 


Even as a bride silent and motion¬ 
less. 

This is the one who lay upon the 
breast 

Of him our 1*elican ; and this 
is he 

To the great office from the cross 
elected.’ 

My Lady thus ; but therefore none 
the more 

1 )id move her sight from its atten¬ 
tive gaze 

Before or afterward these words 
of hers. 

Even as a man who gazes, and en¬ 
deavours 

To sec the eclipsing of the sun a 
, little, 

I An<i who, by seeing, sightless doth 

j become, 

j So became before that latest lire, 

Wdiile it was said, ‘Why dost thou 
<iaze thyself 

To see a thing whicrh here hath no 
existemee ? 

ICarth in the earth my body is, and 
shall !)e 

With all the others there, until 
oiir number 

With tile eternal proposition 
tallies. 

Witl'i the two garments in the 
blessed cloister 

Are the two iightsalone that have 
ascended: 

And this shalt thou take back 
into your worldd 

And at tliis utterance the darning’ 
circle 

(irew quiet, with the dulcet inter¬ 
mingling 

Of sound that by the trinal breath 
was madt% 

As to escape from danger or fatigue 

The oars that erst were in the 
water beaten 

Are all suspended at a whistle’s 
sound. 
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'Zmmhthm. 


Ah, how much in my mind was I 
disturbed, 

When I turned round to look on 
Beatrice, 

That her I could not see, although 
1 was 

Close at her side and in the Happy 
World I • ^ 


BEOWULF'S EXPEDITION 
TO HEORT, 

FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

Thus then, much care-worn, 
The son of Healfden 
Sorrowed evermore, 

Nor might the prudent hero 
His woes avert. 

The war was too hard, 

Too loath and longsome, 

That on the people came, 

Dire wrath and grim, 

Of night-woes the worst. 

This from home heard 
Higelac's Thane, 

(..lood among the (.loths, 
■Grendel^s deeds, 
fie was of mankind 
In might the strongest, 

At that day 
Of this life, 

Noble and stalwart. 

He bade him a sea-ship, 

A goodly one, prepare. 

Quoth he, the war-king, 

Over the swan’s road, 

Seek he would 
The mighty monarch, 

Since he wanted men. 

For him that journey 
His prudent fellows 
Straight made ready, 

Those that loved him. 

They excited their souls, 

1 he omen they beheld. 

Had the good-man 
Of the Gothic people 


Champions chosen, 

Of those that keenest 
He might find, 

Some fifteen men. 

The sea-wood sought he. 

The warrior showed, 

Sea-crafty man I 
The landmarks, 

And first went forth. 

The ship was on the waves, 
Boat under the cliffs. 

The barons ready 
To the prow mounted. 

The streams they whirled 
The sea against the sands. 

The chieftains bore 
On the naked breast 
Bright ornaments, 

War-gear, Goth-Hke. 

The men shoved off, 

Men on their willing way, 

The bounden wood.' 

Then went over the sea-waves, 
Hurrieciby^ the wind, 

The sin'p with foamy neck, 

Most like a sea-fowl, 

Till about one hour 
Of the second day 
The curved jirow 
Had passed onward 
So that the sailors 
The land saw, 

The shore-cliffs shining, 
Mountains steep, 

And broad sea-noses. 

Then was the sea-sailing 
Of the earl at an end, 

Then up speedily 
The Weather people 
On the land went, 

The sea-bark moored, 

Their mail-sarks shook, 

Their war-weeds, 

(rOd thanked they, 

Ihat to them the sea-journey 
Easy had been. 

Then from the wall l)eheld 
The warden of the Scyldings, 
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He who the sea-cliffs 
Had in his keeping. 

Bear o’er the balks 
The bright shields^ 

The war-weapons speedily- 
Him the doubt disturbed 
In his mind’s thought, 

What these men might be. 

Went then to the shore, 

On his steed riding, 

The Thane of Hrothgar. 

Before the host he shook 
llis warden’s staff in hand, 

In measured words demanded : 

* What men are ye, 

War-gear wearing, 

Ho.st in harness, 

Who thus the l>rown keel 
Over the water-street 
Le4ading come 
Hither over the^sea ? 
f these boundaries 
As shore-warden hold; 

That in the Lan<l of the Danes 
Nothing loathsome 
With a ship-crew 
Scathe us might . . 

Ne’er saw I mightiff 
Earl iijion eartli 
11tan is your own, 

I lero in harmiss. 

Not seldom this warrior 
Is in wea|Kms distinguished ; 
Never his beauty Indies him, 
IHs peerless countenance! 
Now would I fain 
Your origin know, 

Kre yit forth 
As false spies 

Into the Land of the Danes 
Farther fare. 

Now, ye dwellers afar off! 

Ye sailors of the nm ! 

Listen to my 
Oneffold thought. 

Quickest is host 
To make kntwn 
Whence your coming may heJ 


THE SOUL'S COMPLAINT 
AGAINST THE BODY. 

FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 

Much it behoveth 
Each one of mortals, 

That he his .soul’s journey 
In himself ponder, 

I.low deep it may be. 

When Death cometh. 

The bonds he !>reaketh 
!"iy which united 
Were body and soul. 

Long it is thenceforth 
Ere the sou! taketli 
From (iod himsdf 
Its woe or its weal; 

As in the work! erst, 

I'iven in its earth-vessel, 

It wrought before. 

The sou! shall come 
Wailing with loud voire, 

After a sennight, 

'ria* .soul, ti) tind 
llie body 

Tlnit it erst tiwedi in; — 

Three hundred winters, 

Unless ere that workcili 

1‘he eternal 

The Almighty (kni, 

The end of the world. 

Crieth then, so care-worn, 
With cold utterance, 

And speaketh grimly, 

The giiost to the dust: 

‘ Dry dust 1 thou tireary one ! 
How little didst thou labotir for 
me! 

In the foulness <ff earth 
Them ail wearest away 
Like to the loam I 
little didst thou think 
I low thy soul’s journey 
Would be thereafter, 

When fnnn the iKaly 
It should be ltd forth/ 
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FRITHIOF’S HOMESTEAD. 

FROM THE SWEDISH. 

Three miles extended around the fields of the homestead ; on three sides 
Valleys, and mountains, and hills, but on the fourth side was the ocean. 
Birch-woods crowned the summits, but over the down-sloping hillsides 
flourished the golden corn, and man-high was waving the rye-field. 
Lakes, full many in number, their mirror held up for the mountains. 
Held for the forests up, in whose depths the high-antlered reindeers 
Had their kingly waik, and drank of a hundred brooklets. 

But in the valleys, full widely around, there fed on the greensward 
Herds with sleek, shining sides, and udders that longed for the milk-pail 
Mid mese were scattered, now here and now there, a vast countless number 
Of white-woolled sheep, as thou seest the white-looking stray clouds, 
Flock-wise, spread o*erthe heavenly vault, wdieii itbloweth in spring-time. 
Twice twelve swift-footecl coursers, mettlesome, fast-fettered storm-winds, 
Stamping stood in the line of stalls, ail champing their fodder, 

Knotted with red their manes, and their hoofs all whitened \vith steel shoes. 
Fhe banquet-hall, a house by itself, was timbered of hard lir. 

Not five hundred men (at ten times twelve to the hundred) 
h illed up the roomy hall, when assembled for drinking at Yuletidc* 

I hqrough the hall, as long as it was, went a tu]>lc of holm-oak, 

Polished and white, as of steel; the columns twain of the high-seat 
Stood at the end thereof, two gods carved out of an elm-tree ; 

Odm with lordly look, and Frey with the sun on Ins frontlet 
lately between the two, on a bear-skin (the skin it was coal-black, 
Scarlet red was the throat, but the paws were shodden with silverJ, 
Ihorsten sat with his friends, 1 lospitality sitting with (iladness. 

Oft, when the moon among the night-ciomls flew, related the old man 
vVonders from far distant lands liad seen, and cruises of Vikinvs 
Par on the Baltic and Sea of the We.st, and the North Sea, 

Hush sat the listening bench, and their glances hung on tiie graybeanl’s 
Lips, as a bee on the rose ; but the Skald was thinking of nVage, 

Where, with silver beard, and runes on his tongue, he is scaled 
Under the leafy beech, and tells a tra<!ition by Mimer’s 
Ever-murmuring wave, himself a living tradition. 

Midway thcfloor (with tiiatch was it strewn), burned forever the firc-llame 
Oiad on Its stone-built hearth; and through the wide-mouthed smoke-flue 
Looked the stars, those heavenly friends, down into the great hall, 

But round the walls, upon nails of steel, were hanging in order 
Breastplate and lielm with each other, and Iicre and there in among them 
Downward lightened a sword, as in winter evening a star sluKits. 

More than helmets and swords, tlu^ shields in the bant{uet-hail glist('m*<l, 
White as the orb of the sun, or white as the moonls <Iisc of silver. 

Ever and amm went a maid round the board and Idled uptluMlrink-honcs; 
Ever she cast down her eyes an<l blushed ; in the shield her reflection 
Blushed too, even as she j*—this gladdened the hard-drinking champions. 
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FRITHIOF'S TEMPTATION. 

FROM THE SWEDISH. 

Spring is coming, birds are twittering, forests leaf, and smiles the sim, 
And the loosened toments downward singing to the ocean rim ; 

Glowing like the cheek of Freya, peeping rosebuds ’gin to ope, 

And in human hearts awaken love of life, and joy, and hope. 

Now will hunt the ancient monarch, and the queen shall join the sport, 
Swarming in its gorgeous splendour is assembled all the court; 

Kows ring loud, and quivers rattle, stallions paw the ground alway, 

And, with hoods upon their eyelids, falcons scream aloud for prey. 

See, the queen of the chase advances ! Frilhiof, gaze not on the siglit i 
Like a star up<»n a spring-cloud sits she on her palfrey white, 

Half of Fnya, half of Rota, yet more l)eauteous than these two, 

And from lier light hat of purple wave ah^ft the feathers blue. 

Now the huntsmaifs band is ready. Hurrah ! ovc;r hill and dale 1 

I .iorns ring, and the hawks right upward to the hall of Odin sail 

All the dwellers in the forest seek m fear their cavern hoines, 

But with spear outstretched before her, after them Valkyria comes. 

I’hen threw Frithiof down his mantle, and upon the greensward spread, 
And the anOemt king so trustful laid on Frithiofs knees his head ; 

Slept, as calmly as the hero sleepeth after war’s alarms 
On his shield, calm as an infant sleepeth in its mother’s arms. 

As he slumbers, hark 1 there sings a roabblack binl upon a bough : 

' Hasten, Frithiof, .slay the old man, dose your quarrel at a bhnv j 
lake liiH ciueen, site k thine, and once the Inklaj kiss she gave; 

Now no human eye beholds thee; deep and silent is tlie grave,’ 

I^Vithiof listens t hark ! there sings a snow-white bird upon the bough. 

* ilmugh no human eye beholds thee, Odink eye behokk thee now. 
Coward, wilt thou murder slumber ? a defenceless old man slay ? 
Whatsoe’er thou winn’st, thou canst not mn a hero’s fame this w‘ay. 
Thus the two wood-birck did warble ; Frithiof took his war-iword good, 
Witli a shudder luirkd It from liim, far into the gloomy wood. ^ 
Ckal-black binl flies down to NastraiKl; but on light unfolded wings, 
Like the lone of harps, the other, sounding towards the sun upsprings. 

Straight the ancient king awakens. * Swatet has been my hletqr,’ he said; 
^ Pleasantly ska;ps one in the shatlow, guarded by a brave man s bjade. 
But where is thy sword, i ) stranger ? Lightning’s brother, where is he ? 
Who thus parts you, wlm should never from each other parted be. 

nt avails not/ Frithiof answered ; ‘ in the North arc other swords ; 
Sharp, O monarch,is lilt* sword’s loiigiuyiiid it speaks not peiiceful words; 
IVIurky spirits dwell in Meel blades, spirits from the Niffclhem, 

Slumber i» not tidc! before them, silver locks but anger them** 
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SILENT LOVE. 

FROM THK GERMAN. 

Who love would seek, 
Let him love evermore 
And seldom speak: 

For in lovers domain 
Silence must reign; 

Or it brings the heart 
Smart 
And pain. 


CHILDHOOD. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

There was a time when I was very 
small, 

When my whole frame was but 
an ell in height, 

Sweetly, as I recall it, tears do fall, 

And therefore I recall it with 
delight. 

I sported in my tender mother’s 
arms, 

And rode a horseback on best 
father’s knee; 

Alike were sorrows, laissions, and 
alarms, 

And gold, and (.Ireek, and love, 

unknown to me. 

Then seemed to me this world far 
Jess m size, 

Likewise it seemed to me less 
wicked far; 

Like points in heaven, 1 saw the 
stars arise, 

And longed for wings that I might 
eaten a star, 

i haw the moon behind tlie island 
fade, 

And thoitglit, ‘ O, were I on that 
island there. 


I could hnd out of what the moon 
^ is made, 

Find out how large it is, how 
round, how hiir! ’ 

Wondering, I saw God’s sun, 
Jhrough western skies, 

Sink in the ocean’s golden lap at 
night, 

And yet upon the morrow early 
rise, 

And paint the eastern heaven 
with crimson light ; 

And thought of God, the gracious 
Heavenly Father, 

Who made me, and that lovely 
sun on high, 

And aU tliose pearls of heaven 
thick»strung logether, 

Dropped, clustering, from Iris 
hand o’er all the sky. 

With childish reverence, my young 
lips did say ' 

The prayer my pious rnolher 
taught to me : 

‘ O gentle God I 0, let me strive 
aiway 

Still to be \vis(‘, and good, and 
follow ihee! ’ 

Ho prayed I for my faiiier and my 
mother, 

And for my sister, and for all the 
town; 

I'iie king I knew not, and the 
beggar-brother, 

Who, bent with age, went, sigh¬ 
ing, up and down. 

They perished, the blithe days of 
boyhood nerished, 

And all the gladness, all the peace 
1 knew I 

Now have I but tlieir memory, 

fondly cherished; . 

God I may I never, never lose 
that too I 
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DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP 
TURPIN. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

The archbishop, whom God loved 
in high degree, 

Beheld his wounds all bleeding 
fresh and free ; 

And then his cheek more ghastly 
grew and wan, 

And a faint shudder through his 
members ran. 

Upon the battlefield his knee was 
bent; 

Brave Roland saw, and to his suc¬ 
cour went, 

Straightway his helmet from his 
brow unlaced, 

And tore the shining hauberk from 
his breast; 

Then raising in his arms the man 
of God, 

Gently he laid him on the verdant 
sod, 

‘Rest, Sire,^ he cried,—^for rest 
thy suffering needs.' 

The priest replied, ‘Think but of 
warlike deeds I 

The field is ours; well may we 
boast this strife! 

But death steals on,—there is no 
hope of life; 

In paradise, where the almoners 
live again, 

There are our couches spread,— 
there shall we rest from pain.' 

Sore Ronald grieved; nor marvel 
I, alas I 

That thrice he swooned upon the 
thick, green grass. 

When he revived, with a loud voice 
cried he, 

‘O Heavenly Father! Holy Saint 
Marie! 

Why lingers death to lay me in my 
grave ? 

Beloved France! how have the 
good and brave 


Been torn from thee and left thee 
weak and poor !' 

Then thoughts of Aude, his lady¬ 
love, came o’er 

His spirit, and he whispered soft 
and slow, 

‘ My gentle friend !“~what parting 
full of woe! 

Never so true a liegeman shalt thou 
see 

Wliatc’er my fate, Christ’s benison 
on thee ! 

Christ, who did save from realms 
of woe beneath 

The He])rew prophets from the 
second death.’ 

Then to the paladins, whom well 
he knew, 

He went, and one by one unaided 
drew 

To Turpin’s side, well skilled in 
ghostly lore 

No heart had he to smile,-.-but, 

weeping sore, 

He blessed them in God’s name, 
with faith that hci 

Would soon vouchsafe to them a 
glad eternity. 

The archbishop, then, on whom 
God's benison rest! 

Exhausted, l)owed his h<;ad upon 
his breast; 

His mouth wa,s full of du.st and 
clotted gore, 

And many a wound Ms swollen 
visage bore. 

Slow beats Ins heart,' '■ his panting 
bosom heavt;s, 

Death comt‘s apace, no hope of 
cure relieves. 

Towards heaven he raised his dying 
hands and prayed 

That Gcjd, wIk) for our sins was 
mortal made,- 

Born of the ^rirgin, sirorned and 
crucified, 

In paradise would place him by 
his side. 
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Then^ Turpin died in service of; If ever ye return this way, 

Charlon, i With your mournful company, 

In battle great and eke great ori” A curse be on ye, and the day 
, , . I \ That brings ye moping back to 

Oauist Pagan host alway strong J me! 

cham],>ion j"-. ! Hence away, begone, I say, 

God grant to him his holy benison ! ' Carking care and melancholy I 


RONDEL. 

FROiM FROISSART. 

Love, Jove, what wilt thou with 
this heart of mine ? 

Naught see I fixed or sure in 
thee I 

I do not know thee,*—nor what 
deeds are thine : 

Love, Jove, what wilt thou with 
^ this heart of mine ? 

Naught sec I fixed or sure in 
thee! 

Shall I be iniiie, or vows with 
prayers cmnhine ? 

Ye who are blessed in loving, 
tell it me: 

Love, love, what wilt thou with 
this heart of mine ? 

Naught see I permanent or sure 
in thee I 


I, 


RONDEL. 

FROM CHARLES l/ORLKANS. 

Hence away, fKfgtme, begone, 
Carking care and melancholy ! 
'fhink ye thus to govern me 
All my life long, as ye have d«>ne ? 
Hint shall ye nof, I pnanise ye ; 
Reason shall liave the mastery. 
Ho Inmce away, lM‘g<aR% licgom*, 
Carking care and melancholy ! 


j RENOUVEAD. 

FROM 'THE FRENCH. 

Now Time throws off his cloak 
again 

i Of ermined frost, and cold and rain, 
And clothes him in the emliroidery 
, Of glittering sun and dear blue sky. 

I W iih beast am! l>ird theforest rings, 
j leach in Ids jargon fairs or sings ; 

; And rime throws cgriiis cloak again 
t )f ermined frost, and cold and rain. 

River, and founRand tinkling brook 
I Wear in jheir tiainty livery 
j Drops of silver jewelry; 

In new-made suit they merry look ; 
And Time throws tfffhis <if>akagain 
(„)f ermined frost, and cold and rain. 


I THE NATURE OF LOVE. 

FROM THE iTAlJAX. 

To noble heart Love doth for 
slidter lly, 

As seeks the bird the foresPs leafy 
shade; 

Love wds not felt till nofile heart 
heat higli, 

i NiU" l>eh>re love the nofjle heart was 

I made, 

^ Soon as the smfs Irroatl tlainc 

■ W'as formetl, si) soon the dear liglit 
liiled the air ; 

\‘el was not till lie came ; 
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So love springs up in noble breasts, 

and there 

Has its appointed space, 

As heat in the bright flame finds its 
allotted place. 

Kindles in noble heart the fire of love, 
As hidden virtue in the precious 
stone: 

This virtue comes not from the 
stars above, 

Till round it the ennobling sun has 
shone; 

But when his powerful blaze 
Has drawn forth what was vile, the 
stars impart 

Strange virtue in tlieir rays : 

And thus when Nature doth create 
the heart 

Noble and pure and high, 

Like virtue from the star, love 
comes from woman’s eye. 

..♦♦.* 

FRIAR LHBIN. 

FROM 'I’HK FKKNCii. 

To gallop off to town |>ost“haslt% 
So tdt, the times I (.aiuiot tell; 
Todovikoleedjnor feel disg meed, 
Friar Luhin will do It well, 
liut a sober life to lead, 

'fo honour virtue, and punau; it, 
'Fhat’s a pious, Christian deed, • 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

To mingle with a knowing smile, 
The gcHnis of otliers with Ins own, 
Ami l(‘ave ycni witlumt cross or pile, 
Friar Lubin stands alone, 
lo say ’tis yours is all in vain, 

If once hii lays bis iingrr to it; 
Ft>r as to giving, bark 4igain, 

Friar Lubin caimut do it. 

With flattering words and gentle 
tone, 

To woo and win soiiic guileless 
maid, 


Cunning pander need you none,-— 
Friar Lubin knows the trade. 

Loud preacheth he sobriety, 

But as for w^ater, doth eschew it; 

Your dog may drink it,—but not he; 
Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

ENVOI. 

When an evil deed’s to do, 

Friar Lubin is stout and true; 

Glimmers a ray of goodness through 
it, 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

. - 

BLESSED ARE THE DEAD, 

FROM ’IliE CIEHMAN. 

o, mm blest are ye wliose toils 
are ended I 

Ulio, through deat!i,have unto God 
ascen<!ec! I 

Ye have arisen 

From the cares whi( li kee|> us still 
in prison. 

j We are still as in a, dungeon living, 
; Still oppresMal willi sorrow ami 
: misgiving ; 

Giir undertakings 

’ Are but tolls, and Iriiublesi and 
heart-breakings. 

Ye^ meanwhile, are in your diain- 
i.ier.i sleeping, 

<2niot, anti set free from all our 
weeping; 

No cross nor trial 

I Hinders your enjoyments with 
I denial 

C’hrist has wiped awaiy yciur tears 
for ever t 

Ya have that for wlikli we still 
endeavour. 

do you are chanted 

Sungs wlitcli yet no niorlal car 
have haunted. 
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Ah 1 who would not, then, depart 

with gladness, 

To inherit heaven for earthly sad¬ 
ness? 

Who here would languish 
Longer in bewailing and in anguish ? 

Come, O Christj and loose the 
chains that bind us! 

Lead us forth, and cast this world 
behind us! 

With thee, the Anointed, 

Finds the soul its joy and rest 
appointed. 


MY SECRET. 

FROM 'fHE FRENCH OF FELIX 
ARVERS. 

My sou! its secret hath, niy life too 
hath its mystery, 

A love eternal in a moment’s space 
conceived; 


1 Hopeless^ the evil is, I have not told 
i , its hist()ry, 

1 And she who was the cause nor 
I knew it nor believed. 

^ Alas! I shall have passed close by 
I ^ her unperceived, 

I For ever at her side and yet for 
i ever lonely, 

I I shall unto the end have made 
hfe’s journey, only 
' Daring to ask for naught and hav¬ 
ing naught received. 

I For her, though God hath made 
j ^ her gentle and endearing, 

She will go on her way distraught 
I and without hearing 

j I'hese nmrnnirings of love that 
j rouiKi hi.*r .steps ascend, 

1 Fioiidy faithful still unto her aiis- 
' tore duly, 

Will say, when she shall read these 
lines full of her heaiity, 

: ^Who^can this woman lie?’ and 
! will not coinpreheiid. 


VIRGIL'S FIRST ECLOGDE. 

MBUIMKIIK. 

TrrVRUS, thou in the shade of a sprea«li»g heedotrec reclining, 
Meditatest, with slender pipe, the Muse of the woodlands. 

We our country’s bounds and p!ea«mt pastures relimpiish, 

We our country dy; thou, I’ityriis, stretched in the shad«nv, 
Teachest the wockIs to resound with the name of the fair Amaryllis. 

TITYKUS. 

O Melibmus, a god for us this leisure created, 

For he will be unto me a gtxl for ever; his altar 
Oftentimes shall imbue n tender kmb from our sheepfolds, 

He, my heifers to wander at large, and myself, as thou seest, 

On my rustic reed to play what I will, hath |>ermitted. 

Truly I envy not, I marvel rather; on all sides 

In ail the fields is such troulde. llelmlcl, my goals I am tfriving, 

Ileartsick, further away; this one scarce, Tityrus, Icaii I ; 

For having here yeaned twins just now among the dense Im/cis, 
Hope of the dock, ah me I on the naked flint she hath left them. 
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^rAnefaftone. 

Often this evil to me, it my mind had not been insensate, 

Oak-trees stricken by heaven predicted, as now I remember; 

Often the sinister crow from the hollow ilex predicted. 

Nevertheless, who this god may be, O Tityrus, tell me. 

TrrYRUS, 

O Melibceus, the city that they call Rome, I imagined, 

Foolish I! to be like this of ours, where often we shepherds 
Wonted are to drive down of our ewes the delicate offspring. 

Thus whelps like unto dogs had I known, and kids to their mothers, 
Thus to compare great things with small had I been accustomed. 
But this among other cities its head as far hath exalted 
As the cypresses do among the lissome viburnums. 

AIELIBffilJS. 

And what so great occasion of seeing Rome hatln possessed thee ? 

'riTYiuis. 

Liberty, which, though late, looked upon me in my inertness, 

After the time when my beard fell whit<u' from me in shaving, - 
Yet she looked upon me, and came to me after a kmg while, 

Since Amaryllis possesses and (Jalatea hath left me. 

For I will even confess that while (tiihUm possessed me 
Neither care of my flock nor hope of lil)erty was there. 

Tliough from my wattlcai folds there went forth many a victim, 

And the imetuoiis cheeia! was pressed flir the eity uugrateftil, 

Never did my right hand return home heavy with money, 

MLt.lB«Kr.S. 

I have wondered why sad thou invokes! the gt>tb, Amaryllis, 

And for wluun tluju <lidst suffer the apples to hang on the l)ranclies ! 
Tityrus hen<*e was absent I Thee, Tityrits, even the pine-trees, 

Thee, the very fountains, the very copses were calling. 

TITYRUS. 

What could I do ? No power had I to escape from my htmdage. 
Nor had I power elsewhere to recognise gods so propitious. 

Here I beheld that youth, to whom each year, Melibceus, 

During twice six days ascends the smoke of our altars. 

Here first gave lie response to me soliciting favour : 

^ Fecd as before your heifers, ye boys, and yoke up your bullocks.' 

MKLlH<Ki:s. 

Fortunate old man ! then thy fitdd.s will he left thee, 

And large enough for thee, tliough naked stone and the rnarish 
All thy pasture-lands with the dreggy rusli may encompass. 

No unaccustomed food thy gravid ewes shall endanger, 

Nor of the iieighixmring flock the dire contagion infect Iheim 
Fortunate old man I Here among familiar rivers, 

And the#e iacred hmnts, shall thou take the shadowy umlness. 

On this side, a hedge along the nelgldiouring cross-roatl, 
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Where Ilybiasan bees ever feed on the flower of the willo’^t', 

Often with gentle siLsiirnis to fali asleep shall persuade thee. 

Yonder, beneath the high rock, the primer shall sing to the breezes, 

Nor meanwhile shall thy heart’s delight, the hoarse'wood-pigeons,' 

Nor the turtle-dove cease to mourn from aerial elm-trees. 

TITYRUS. 

Therefore the agile stags shall sooner feed in the ether. 

And the billows leave the fishes bare on the sea-shore, 

Sooner, the border-lands of both overpassed, shall the exiled 
harthian drink of the Soane, or the Cierman drink of the Tigris, 

Than the face of him shall glide away from my bosom ! 

MELIBCEUS. 

But we hence^ shall go, a part to the thirsty Africs, 
to Scythia come, and the rapid Cretan Oaxes, 

And to the Britons from all the universe utterly simdered. 

Ah, shall I ever, a long time hence, the bounds of my country 
And the roof of my lowly cottage covered with greensward 
Seeing, with wonder behold,—rhy kingdoms, a handful of wheat-ears ! 
Shall an impious soldier possess these lands newly cultured, 

And these fields of corn a l^arbarian ? Lo, whitlier discord 
Us wretched pijople liave ]>roiig])t! for whom our fiiflds we have planted! 
Graft, M(*li])(r.*us, tliy pear-trees now, put in order thy vineyards, 

(k), my goats, go htmce, rny Hocks so happy aforetime. 

Never again henceforth outstretched In iny verdurous cavern 
Shall I behold you afar from the bushy precipice hanging. 

Songs no more shall 1 sing; not with me, ye gf)ats, a.s your shepherd, 
Shall ye ])rowse on the bitter willow or blooming laburnum. 

rrrYRUs. 

Nevertheless, this night together %vith me cans! thou rest thee 
11 ere on the verdant leaves; for us there are mellowing apples, 
(duistnuts soft to the touch, and clouted cream in abundance; 

Am! the high roofs now of the village's smoke in the <iistanr<g 
And freun the lofty mountains are falling !arg<‘r the shaclows. 


OVID m EXILE. 

AT TOMLS, m nESSAkABlA, NEAR 'FHE MfUITIIS OF THE liANITflE. 
TWIfjriA, UfKik in, inr|,;y X. 

SnotJr.n any one there in Rome nunember Ovid the exile, 

And, without me, my name still in tin; city survive ; 

Tell him that under stars whi<'h mu'er set in tin* ocean 
1 am existing still, here in a harl)arous land. 

Fierf!e Sarmatians (‘iinnupuss me r{)und, ami the bessi and Getae ; 
Names how unworthy he sung by a. g<‘nius lik<t mine! 
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Vet wlieii the air is warm^^ intervening hster defends ns : 

He, as he flows, repels inroads (»f war with his waves. 

But when the dismal winter reveals its hideous aspert, 

When al! the earth hecoines whit<! with a marhle-like frost; 

Ami when Boreas is loosed, and tiie snow hurled under Arcturiis, 

Then these nations, in sooth, shudder am! shiver with <‘old. 

Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun nor llie rain van dissolve it ; 
laireas hardens it still, makes it for ever remain. 

Hence, irv the first jias rai^hed away, another sina'eeds it, 

And two years it is wcmt, in many plarcss, to lit*. 

And 80 great is the power of the North wimi awakened, it levels 
Lofty towers with the grotind, roofs uphfi<*d hears aff. 

Wrapped in skins, and witlj trousers sewed, limy c’ontend with the \veather 
Ancl their ftices alone of the whole body arc seem ’ 

Often their tresses, when shaken, with pmdmt irirks tinkle, 

Ami their whitemed l>eards shine with the gathering frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, preserving the form of the vessels ; 

No more <Iraught 8 of wine,- “'pieces presented they drink. 

Why should i tell you how all the rivers are fre^zen and 
Ami from out of the lake frangible water H dug 'f 

Ister, ^ no narrower stream than the river ilial hears the papyrus, - 
Whii:h tlirough its many mouths miiigles its waves with tlie deep; 

Ister, witli hardening wimk, r(mgealH its rendean waters, 

Hnckr a of ice, winding its way to the sea. 

There where ships have sailed, men go on fimi ; and the billows, 

Solid made by the frosb hoof-bcats of liorscH indent 

Over unwonted bridges, with wat(?r gliding lieneaih them, 

The Sarmatiaii steers drag their iKirliarian carls. 

ScarrHv shall I be Ijfdievisi; yet when naught is gained by a faisehoocL 
Absolute rrcilenrc then should to a witness be given. 

I have beheld the vast Black Sea ice all caiinpacted, 

And a slippery crust prcKsing its tnotlonkss tides. 

Tk not enough to^ have seen, f have trodden tins indurate ocean; 

Dry shcMi pasfied my foot over its upirermost wave. 

If dmu luukt had of old »udi a i«i as this is, Lmnder I 
riien Ihy destlr had not been erharged as a crime to the Slriiit 
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Nor can the cun-^^d dolphins uplift themselves from the water ; 

Ail their struggles to rise merciless winter prevents ; 

And though Boreas sound with roar of wings in commotion, 

In the blockaded gulf never a wave will there be ; 

And the ships will stand hemmed In by the frost, as in marble, 

Nor will the oar have power through the stiff waters to cleave. 

Fast-bound in the ice have I seen the fishes adhering, 

Yet notwithstanding this some of them still were alive. 

Hence, if the savage strength of omnipotent Boreas freezes 
Whether the salt-sea wave, whether the refluent stream,— 

Straightway,-.the Ister made level by arid blasts of the North-wind,— 

Comes the barbaric foe borne on his swift-footed steed ; 

Foe, that powerful made by his steed and his far-flying arrows, 

All the neighbouring land void of inhabitants makes. 

Some take flight, and none being left to defend their possessions, 
Unprotected, their goods pillage and plunder become ; 

Cattle and cn-aking carts, the little wc'alth of the country. 

And wlvdi rirhes beside indigent peasants possess. 

Some as captives are driven along, their hands bomui behind them, 
Looking i>ackward in vain toward their Larc^s and lands. 

Others, transfixed with barbdd arrows, in agony perish, 

For the swift arrow-heads all have in poison been dipped. 

What they cannot carry or lead away they demolish, 

And the hostile flames burn up ther innocent cots. 

Even when tlicre is f>cace, the fear of war is impending; 

None, with tin? ploughshare pressctd, furrows thc^ soil any more, 

Eitlier this region sees, or flsars a frx: that it sees not, 

And the sluggish land slumbers in utter neglect. 

No sweet grape lies hidden here In the shade of its vine-leaves, 

No fermenting must fills and overflows the deep vats. 

Apples the region^ denies; nor would Acontius have found here 
Aught upon which to write words for his mistress to read. 

Naked and Ixirren plains without leaves or trees we behold here,'— 
Places, alas I unto which no happy man would repair. 

Since then this mighty orb lies open so wide upon all sides, 

Has this region been found only my prison to be? 
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TrisTIA, Book Hf, Rli*g'v X!I. 

Now the zephyrs diminish the cold, and the year heinff ended, 
Winter Mjeotian seems longer than ever 1>efore; 

And the Ram that bore unsafely the burden of Helle, 

Now makes the hours of the day equal with those of tlie night. 

Now the boys and the laughing girls tlie violet gather, 

Winch the fieldsbring forth, nolmdy sowing tlie seed. 

Now the meadows are blooming with flowers of various colours, 

And with imtaughl throats carol the garrulous Inrds. 

Now tlie swallow, to shun the crime of her merciless mother, 

Under the rafters l>uilds rnulles and dear little homes; 

And the blade that lay liicl, covered up in the furrows of Ceres, 

Now from the tepid ground raises its delicate liead. 

Where there is ever a vine, the bud .sho<as fmth from the tendrils, 

But from the Uetic shore distant afar is the vine! 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tree tijc brandies are swelling, 

But from the Ctetic land distant afar is the tree! 

Now it is holiday there in Rome, and to games in <lue order 
Clive place the windy wars of the vociferous bar. 

Now they are riding the horses ; with light arms now they are nlaylnc 
Now with the ball, and now round rolls the swifi-flying hoop : 

Now, when the ymingnuhletc with flowing oil is anointetl, 
fie in the \hrgiifH Fount bathes, overwearied, his limlis. 

Thrives tim stage; and applause, with vciices at variance!, thunders, 
And the Theatres three for the three Forums rcsouiKl 

Four times Iiappy is he, and times without nuinlier is fiappy, 

Who the city of Rome, iininterdicted, enjoys. 

But all I see is the snow in ifie vernal simshme dissolving, 

And the waters no more derived from the indurate lake. 

Nor is tlic sea now frozeig nor as latfore o*er the istetr 
Comes liu! Harmaiian boor <lriving his sirklalomi cart. 

Hitherward, nevertheless, some keels already are steering, 

And on this Roiitic shore alien vesselsi will be. 

Eagerly shall I run to the sailor, and, having saluted, 

Who h« may be, I shall ask; wherefore and whence he hath come, 

Strange indeed will it l>e, if he come not from regions adjacent* 

And mcautio«» unless ploughing the neighimuring sea. 
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Rarely a mariner over the deep from Italy passes, 

Rarely he comes to these shores, wlioll)' of harbours devoid. 

Whether he knoweth Greek, or whether in Latin he speaketli, 

Surely on thi.s account he the more welcome will be. 

Also perchance from the mouth of the Strait and the waters Propontic, 
Unto the steady South-wind, some one is spreading his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faithfully tell me, 

Which may become a part and an approach to the iriitin 

Pie, I pray, may be able to tell me the triumphs of Cresar, 

Which he has heard of, and vows paid to the Latin Jo\'e: 

And that thy sorrowful head, Germania, thou, the rebellious, 

Under the feet, at last, of the Great Captain hast laid. 

Whoso shall tel! me these things, that not to have seen will afdict me, 
Forthwith unto my house welcomed as guc'‘st shall he be. 

Woe is me ! Is the house of G\-id in Hcytliian lands now ? 

And <loth punishment tiow give me its place for a home? 

Grant, ye gotls, that Ca*sar make this ikH my house and my lioniestead, 
But decree it to be only the inn of my pain. 


OM THE TERRACE OF THE 
AIOAEABES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF Mf:RY. 

From this high portal, where up- 
springs 

The rose'to touch our hands in 
play, 

We at a glance Ijeliold three 
things,-- 

The Sea, the Town, and the Higin 
way. 

And the Sea says: M'y shipwTecks 
fear; 

! drown my l^est friends in the 
deep; 

And those who braved my tempest.s, 
here 

Among iny sea-weeds lie asleep I 


The Towai says : I am filled and 
frauglu 

With timnilt a.nd witli smoke and 
care; 

My days witit toil are overwrougiit, 
And in iny night.s I gasp for air. 

The Highway says: My wrheel- 
tracks guide 

To the pale climates of the Nortli; 
Where my last milestone stands 
abide 

The people to their death gmit 
forth. 

Here, in the shade, this life <'’>f 
ours, 

P\tli of ddidous air, glides hy 
Amid a multitude of tlowers 
As coimti<\sH as tin; stan; on high \ 
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These red-tiled roofs, this fruitful 
soil, 

Bathed with an azure all divine, 
Where springs the tree that gives 
us oil, 

The grape that givethus the wine* 

Beneath these mountains stripped 
of trees. 

Whose tops with flowers are covered 
o’er, 

Where springtime of the Hesperides 
Begins, but endeth nevermore; 

Under these leafy vaults and walls, 
That unto gentle sleep persuade ; 
This rainbow of the waterfalls, 

Of mingled mist and sunshine 
made; 

Upon these shores, where all invites, 
We live our languid life apart; 
This air is that of lifers delights, 
The festival of sense and iieart; 

This limpid space of time prolong, 
Forget to-morrow in to-day, 

And leave unto the passing** throng 
The Sea, the Town, and the If igh** 
way. 


TO MY BROOKLET. 

FROM THR FRENCH OF BUCIS. 

Thou brooklet, all unknown to 
song, 

Hid in the covert of the wood ! 

Ah, yes, like thee I fear the throng, 
Like thee I love the solitude, 

0^ brooklet, let my sorrows past 
Lie all forgotten in their graves, 
Till in my thoughts remain at hist 
OiHy thy peace, thy flowers, thy 
waves. 


The lily by thy margin waits 
The nightingale, the imirguerite ; 
In shadow here he meditates 
His nest, his love, his music sweet 

Near thee the self-colkcted soul 
Knows naught of error or of crime; 
Thy waters, murmuring as tliey roll, 
Transform his mu sings into rhyme. 

Ah, when, on bright autumnal eves, 
Pursuing* still thy course, shall I 
Lisp the soft shudder of the leaves, 
And hear the lapwing's plaintive 
cry? 




BARRAGES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF LEFRANC 
D'S FOMPIONAN. 

I T,F,A\’R you, ye cold mountain 
chains, 

D well ing of warriors stark and frore! 
You, may these eyes hcdmld no 
more, 

Save on the liorizon of our plains. 

Vanish, ye frightful, gloomy views I 
Ye rocks that mount up to the 
clouds I 

Of skies, enwrapped In misty 

shrouds, 

Impracticalfle avenues! 

torrents, that with might and 
main 

Break pathways through the rocky 
walls, 

With your terrific waterfalls 
Fatigiie no more my weary brain ! 

Arise, ye landscapes full of dmrms, 
Arise, ye pictures of delight! 

Ye brooks, that water in your flight 
The flowers and harvcits of our 

farms I 
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You ! perceive, ye meadows green, 

Where the Garonne the lowland fil Is, 

Not for from that long chain of hills, 

With intermingled vales between* 

Yon wreath of smoke, that mounts 
so high, 

Methinks from my own hearth 
must come; 

With speed, to that beloved home, 

Fly, ye too lazy coursers, fly! 

And bear me thither, where the soul 

In quiet may itself possess, 

Where all things soothe the mincFs 
distress, 

Where all things teach me and 
console, 

.•t*'-"- 

FORSAKEN. 

FROM THK GERMAN. 

Something the heart must Iiave 
to cherish, 

Must love and joy and sorrenv 
learn, 

Something with passion clasp, or 
perish, 

And in itself to iishes burn, 

So to this child my heart is clinging, 
And its frank eyes, with look 
intense, 

Me from «a world of sin a.re l;n'inging 
Hack to a world of innocent'e. 


Disdain must thou endure forever ; 

Strong may thy heart in danger 
be! 

Thou shalt not fail! but ah, l>e 
never 

False as thy father was to me. 

Never will I forsake thee, faithless, 

And thou thy mother iie^er for¬ 
sake, 

Until her lips are white and breath¬ 
less, 

Until in death her eyes shall 
break; 


ALLAH. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF 
MAHLMANN. 

Ai.Lah gives light in darkness, 
Allah gives rest in pain, 

Cheeks that are white with w'eeping 
Allah paints red again. 

'The flowers and the Idossoins 
wither, 

Years vanish with flying feet; 
Hut my heart will live on for ever, 
That here in sadness beat 

(dadly to Allah’s <lwcdling' 

Yonder would 1 take flight; 
dlieiH; will the darkness vanish, 
There will my eyes have sight. 



^onnde anb a Canzone* 

FROM THE 11 'ALIAN OF MICHAEI. ANOEEO. 


}Th»'‘ following’tra!r--.I.ifimi''i arr* from tho pamiu of Mirhm 1 Atig<'l«»a\r<'vEr‘<n»v3iisnf‘ithew 
Mifharl AngfSri ib* Wningor, aii»i nui.i*- thf> pitlslifatiori <4'th#‘ orifotia! toxf: bv 
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I. THE AU 11 ST. 

Nothinc; thcKreaiesl artist can conceive! 

Tim every marble block doth not ronfme 

Within itself; and only its tiesiEOi 

The hand that follows iritrllert cm acihieve. 

'Fhe ill I llw; i4«»od tlwf f Ijolievc, 

In iluaa fair lady, lofty and divim% 

'rhus liidrien lie; and so that d«*ath he mine 
An, of desired success^ doili me licreave. 

Love is not guilty, then, nm thy fair fare, 

Kor forttine, I'riielty, nor gr^at di.sdaiii, 

Of my tiisgrare, nor rliaiiee, nor destiny^ 

If In thy heart both death and love, find place 
At the same tiiiif% and if my humble brain, 
Il«rnin|.f, ran nothing draw hut death from thee. 


IE FliiiE 

Not without fire can any workman inoiilcl 
The iron to hi?4 prcsmiireived desiypi, 

Nor can the arlmt wdthoiit hie refine 
And purify from all its dross the gold ; 

Nor ran revive the phieiiix, we are told, 

Lxrepi by tiren Ikmci; if siirli death he mine 
I hope to rise again with the divine, 

Wlioin dc*atfi augments, and time cannot make old, 

C) sivcfU, sweet cleatli I O fortunate fire that hums 
Within me still to renovate iny days, 

Tticnigh I am ahiuisi inimlrcired with the dead ! 

If by its nature unto heaven retiiriw 
llijft element, me, kindled in its hlaa*, 

Will it iMmr upward wlam my lift! is fled, 
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in. YOUTH AND AGE. 

O GIVE me back the days when loose and free 
To my blind passion were the curb and rein, 

O give me back the angelic face again, 

With which all virtue buried seems to be ! 

O give my panting footsteps back to me. 

That are in age so slow and fraught with pain, 

And fire and moisture in the heart and brain, 

If thou wouldst have me burn and weep for thee I 

If it be true thou livest alone, Amor, 

On the sweet-bitter tears of human hearts, 

In an old man thou canst not wake desire ; 

Souls that have almost reached the other shore 
Of a diviner love should feel the darts, 

And be as tinder to a holier hre. 

IV. OLD AGE. 

The course of my long life hath reached at last, 

In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 

'ilie common harbour, where must rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 

The impassioned fantasy, that, vague and vast, 

Made art an idol and a king to me, 

Was an illusion, and but vanity 

Were the desires that lured me and harassed. 

I'be dreams of love, that were so sweet of yore, 

What are they now, when two deaths may be mine. 
One sure, and one foreciisting its jilarms ? 

Fainting and sculpture satisfy no more 
The soul now turning to the Love Divine, 

That oped, to embrace us, on the cross its arms. 

V. TO Vr{"l'URlA CUl.ONNA. 

Lady, imw can it chance- yet this we see 
In long experience That will longer last 
A living image carved from quarries vast 

^ Thanjts own maker, wlio^dies presently.^ 

Cause ykideth to effect if this so be, 

And even Nature is by Art surpassed ; 

This know I, who to Art have given the past, 

Hut see that Time is breaking faith with me. 

Perhaps on both of us long life can I 
Hither in colour or in stone bestow, 

Hy now portraying each in look and mien ; 

bo that a thousand years after we die, 

How lair thou wasl, and I how full woe. 

And wherefore 1 m loved thee, may be seem 
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VI. TO VriTORIA COLONNA. 

When the prime mover of my many sighs 
lieaven took through death from out her earthly place, 
Nature, that never made so fair a fece, 

Remained ashamed, and tears were in all eyes. 

O fate, unheeding my impassioned aies! 

O hopes fallacious ! O thou spirit of grace, 

Where art thou now ? Earth holds in its embrace 
Thy lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts the skies. 

Vainly did cruel death attempt to stay 
The rumour of thy virtuous renown, 

'iliat Lethe’s waters could not wash away I 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken thee down, 
Speak of thee, nor to thee could Heaven convey, 
Except through death, a refuge and a crown. 

VII. IMNl’K. 

What should be said of him pniiot be said; 

By too great splendour is his name attended; 

To blame is easier those who him offended, 

Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 

I'hiH man dest'ciMled to tiie doomed and dead 
For our iirstriiclitm; to God ascended ; 

Heaven op(!ned wide to him its portals splendid, 

Who from his country’s, ckiscd against Iiim, fled. 

rngrateful land! To its own prtyudice 
Nurse of his fortunes; and this sliowetli vveil, 

That the most perfcc:t most of grief sliall sec. 

Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 

IliatUis his exile nalh no parallel, 

NtiTr walked the earth a greater man than he. 


CANZONE. 

Ah me! ah me! when thinking of the years, 

11ie vanished >ears, alas, I do not find 
Among them all erne day that was my own f 
Fallacious lic>|ws, desires of the unknown, 
laimeuting, loving, burning, am! in team , 

(For human passions all have stirred my mind), 
Have held int% now I feel and know, confined 
BiUJ'i from the true and good still far away. 

I perish day by day; 

Hie sunshine fails, the shadows grow more dreary, 
And I am near to fall| infirm and weary. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO G. W, G, 

With favouring winds, o’er sunlit 
seas, 

We sailed for the Hesperides, 

The land where golden apples grow; 

But that, ah I that was long ago. 

How far, since then, the ocean 
streams 

Have swept iis from that land of 
dreams, 

That land of fiction and of truth, 

The lost Atlantis of our youth ! 

Whither, ah, whither? Are not 
these 

The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 

Where sea-gulls scream, jind 
breakers roar 

And wreck and seaweed line the 
shore ? 

Ultima Thule! Utmost isle ! 

Here in thy harbours for a while 

We lower our sails ; a while we 
rest 

From the unending, endless quest. 


BAYABD TAYLOR. 

Dead he lay among his b<K>ks I 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er MaximilimVs tomb^; 

^ In tlie Hofkiidic at haiMbruck. 


So those volumes from their shelves 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

Ah I his hand will never more 
Turn their storied pages o’er: 

Never more his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 

Let the lifeless body rest! 

He is gone, who was its guest; 

Gone, as travellers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until c’^'c. 

Traveller ! in what realms afar, 
in what planet, in what star, 

In what vast, aerial space, 

Shines the light upon thy face ? 

In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet to-night ? 

I’oet I thou, whose latest verse 
Was a garland on thy hearse; 

Thou hast sung, with organ tone, 
In Deukaiion’s life, thine own ; 

On the ruins of the Fast 
Blooms the perfect flower at last* 

Friend I !.mt yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells; 

And to-day they toll for thee, 
Lying'dead l>eyond the sea; 

Lying dead among thy !)ooks, 

The peace of God in all thy looks! 


(Ufltmii Clufc. 


THE CHAMBER OVER THE 
GATE. 

Is it so far from thee 
Thou canst no longer see. 

In the Chamber over the C^iatc, 
That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 
For 'his son, who is no more ? 

O Absalom, my son ! 

Is it so long ago 
That cry of iuimaii wov. 

From the walled city value, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 
In the distance of to-*day 
O Absalom, my son ! 

There is no far or near, 

There is neither there imr here. 
There is neither soon nor late, 

In that Chamber over the; (late, 
Nt)r any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

{ > Absalom, my sou I 

|‘'rom the ages thaUire past 
I'hc voice sounds like a blast, 
(,)v<;r seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town : 
And from ages yet to !)C 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my imn ! 

Somewhere at every hour 
Hie watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, ant! sees the Heft 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of d<*.spair, 

O x\bsa!om, my son ! 

He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no mote. 

With him our joy dc^pati. ; 

Htc light goes out in our hearts; 
!u the (‘hamber over lint i »alc 
\Vc sit diHcoiisolafe, 

U Absalom, my wm ! 


That His a common grief 
Lringeth hut slight relief; 
t)urs is tl'se Intterest loss 
< )urs is the heaviest <toss ; 

And fnr ever the cry will lie 
* W'ould i iod I had ilied for thee, 
U Absalom, my son I * 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 

■f u THKCinLnKKN OF CAMIIRII )GE, 

Who |#{«'' to m»', o» inv 
Bsifhd.iy, lo'luu.uv *7, this < hair, 
}na*!r ttojii tii*- Woo*! tiu* Blark- 

nHiith’*') Chraiml 'loT, 

A\1 1 akin;.*, that I shouhl call my 

? covn 

spittndid elion thrune ? 

; i)r by what reason, iir what right 
I divine, 

i i ’an I proclaim it mine ? 
ihily, peihapN, !>y right divine of 

: SOlIJ,* 

It may tn me belong- : ^ 
i miy i'lecausf* the sprejtding rbest- 
mit tret! 

' i It fdd wao sung tiy me. 

W’rll I remember it in all its|>rime, 
When in the rtinnmerdime 
Hie aflluent foliage of its branches 
mad*'. 

A cavern tif i ool shade. 

Hierc, by ihe blacksmith’s lorge, 
beside the street, 

Us bloHHOiiis white and sweet 
1 Kiiiiied llic bees, until it seemed 

j And iiuiriiiiirtHl like a hive. 

I .\iiti when ilm winds of antttmn, 
j Willi a slioiil, 
j Toi.srtl its great arms alioiil, ^ 

' Hie sliiiiiiig fliesinutH hiirsliiig 
, irruii til** 'difalli, 

? llm|i|ird lo llic grotmcl bciieatii. 

yfki 


Ofitima Z$utt 


And now some fragments of its 
branches bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a 
home at last, 

And whisper of the past. 

The Danish king could not in all 
his pride 

Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in 
rhyme 

Roll back the tide of Time. 

I see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the ch iklren’s voi ces shoti t 
ant! call, 

And the brown chestnuts fall. 

I see the smiiljy with its lires 
aglow, 

I hear the l;)eilows blow, 

And the slirill hammers on the anvil 
beat I 

The iron white with heat! 

And thus, dear children, Iiave ye 
made for me 

'I'his day a jubilee, i 

And to my more than tiiree- score 
years and ten 

Brought back my y«.)Ulli again. 

TIic heart hath its own memory, 
like the mind, 

And in it arc enshrined 
The precious keepsakes, into 
which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 

Only your love and your rem<'m* 
brance cotikl 

(iivc life to this <icad woo<l, 

And make these branches, leafless 
now so long, 

Blossom again in song. * 


JDGDRTHA. 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 

Cried the African monarch, the 
splendid, 

As down to his death in the hollow 

Dark dungeons of Rome he de¬ 
scended, 

U iicro wned unthroned, unat¬ 
tended ; 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo 1 

How^coM are thy baths, Apollo! 

Cried the I’oet, unknown, imbe- 
friended, 

As the vision, that lured him to 
follow, 

\\ ith the mist and the darkness 
blended, 

And tlie dream of his life was 
ended ; 

I low cold are thy baths, Apollo I 


THE IRON PEN. 

Mctni ufrttt'i uf Bonijjvaid, iht* Pti'.oniT 
u! ( liilloii ; thir hasiUl?; <»f wtod th«' 

Ipiaalr ('ousUnif iofSj and InniniJ with a 
oi }Mdd, with thtni* pin 

hUmvH Iwm Siln-tia, < rjkm, and Maimt. 

I‘rHorrdrr thi:> Ik^n would ariMt 
f'roin the t*asket whertt h lies - 
Oi iisoll would arise and writ<t 
hly thanks and my surprise. 

When you gave It tm under the 
|)in€s, 

I dreamed these gems from the 
mines 

Of Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine 
Would glimmer as thoughts in the 

lines; 

'riial this Iron hide frimi the chain 
< tf Ikninivard might nuain 
Home verse of tin* Poet wluKcuig 
Of the prisoner ami his pain; 
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I'hat this wood from the frigate’s 
mast 

Might write me a rhyme at last, 

As it used to write on the sky 
The song of the sea and the blast. 

But motionless as 1 wait, 

Like a Bishop lying in state 
Lies the Fen, with its mitre of 
gold, 

And its jewels inviolate. 

Then must I speak, ami say 
'Phat the light of that summer day 
In the garden umler the pines 
Shall not fade and pass away. 

I shall see you standing tliere, 
Caressed by the fragrant air, 

With the shadow on your face, 
And the sunshine on your hair* 

I shall hear the sweet low tone 
Of a voice before imkmnvn, 

Saying, *This is from me to 
you ■ • 

From me, and to you aloned 


For him the ploughing of those 
fields 

A more ethereal harvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain; 

Songs flush with purple bloom the 
rye, 

^ The plover’s call, tlm curlew’s cry, 

^ Sing' in his brain. 

Touched by liis hand, the wayside 
weed 

Itecomes a flower; the lowliest reed 
Beside the stream 
Is clothed with beauty; gorse and 
grass 

And heather, where his footsteps 
pass, 

. I’hc l)righter seem. 

I He sings of love, whose flame 
I illumes 

' llie (larknessof lone cottage rooms; 
He feels the force, 

'The, treuchcrousundertowandstress 
Of wayward passions, and no less 
i 'i'he keen remorse. 


Ami in words not idle and vain 
I shall answer and thank you again 
For the gift, and the grace of the 
gift, 

U beautiful Helen of Maine! 


And for ever this gift will be 
As ai Messing from you tu me, 

As a drop the dew of your 
youth 

i )n the leaives of an aiged tree, 


ROBEBT BBRIS* 

I SEE amid the fields of Ayr 
A ploughman, wim, in foul itnd fair, 
Sings ait his task 
S<) dear, we know not If it is 
Hie laverock*s »ong we hear, or Ids, 
Nor car© to aik* 


At immumts, wrestling with his fate, 

I i is voire is harsh,but not with hate; 

Tlie brushwood, hung 
Above the tavern door, lets fall 
Its liitter leaf, its drop of gall 
Upon his tongue. 

Ikii still the iiiiwic of Im song 
Rises o’er all elate and strong ; 

Its master-chords 
Arc Manhood, Freedom, Brother¬ 
hood, 

Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 

And then to die so young and leave 
Unfinished what he might achieve! 
Yet belter sure 

k this, than wandering upand down 
An old man in a country town, 
infirm and poor. 
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For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plough; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 

His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Each rustling bough. 

His presence haunts this room to- 
night, 

A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 

Welcome beneath this roof of mine ! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost! 


HELEN OF TYRE. 

What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mist of the 
years, 

Itself but a mist like these? 

A woman of cloud and of fire ; 

It is she; it is Helen of Tyre, 

The town in the midst of the seas. 

O Tyre! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats, 
And the Ismelites that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass, 

{.ook up as they see her pass, 

And murmur * Jcr^cbel I * 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her si<l<% in a gray gabardine, ^ 
With !)eard that floats to his 
waist; 

it is Simon Magus, the Seer; 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

lie says : ^ From this evil fame, 
From this life of sorrow and shame, 
I will lift thee ami make thee 
mine ; 

Hmri hast been t^tioen Candace, 
And Helen of Troy, and shall be 

The intelligence Divine T 


Oh, sweet as the breath of morn, 
To the fallen and forlorn 

Are whispered words of praise ; 
For the famished heart believes 
The falsehood that tempts and de¬ 
ceives, 

And the promise that betrays. 

So she follows from land to land 
The wizard’s beckoning hand, 

As a leaf is blown by the gust, 
Till she vanishes into night. 

O reader, stoop down and write 
With thy fmger in the dust. 

O town in the midst of the seas, 
With thy rafts of cedar trees, 

Thy merchandise and thy ships, 
Thou, too, art become as naught, 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 
A name upon men’s lips. 


ELEGIAC. 

Dark is the morning with mist; in 
the narrow mouth of the har¬ 
bour 

Motionless lies tlie sea, imder its 
curtain of cloud; 

Dreamily glimmer the sails of ships 
on the distant horizon, 

Like to the towers of a town, built 
on the verge of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and, still, they sail 
fcjrth into the ocean; 

With them sail my thoughts over 
the limitless deep, 

Farther and farther away, Ix^rne on 
by unsatisfied longings, 

Unto Hesperian isles, unto Au- 
soniaii snores. 

Kow tl'iey have vanishe<l away,have 
disappeared in the ocoan ; 

Sunk are the towers of the, town 
into the dcptiis of the sea I 
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Ali liave vanished but those that, 
moored in the neighbouring 
roadstead, 

Sailiess at anchor ride, looming so 
large in the mist. 

Vanished, too, are the thoughts, the 
dim, unsatisfied longings; 
Sunk are the turrets of cloud into 
the ocean of dreams ; 

While ill a haven of rest my heart 
is riding at anchor, 

Held by the chains of love, held 
by the anchors of trust! 


OLD ST. DAVID»S AT 
EABNOR. 

WilA'f an image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among its 
graves! 

All is so <|uict; the troubled breast, 

I'he wounded spirit, the heart op¬ 
pressed, 

J1 ere may find the repose it craves. 

See. lunvilie ivyclinil),Hand expands 
t)ver this humble hermitage,^ 

And seems to caress with its little 
hands 

llie rough, gray stones, as a child 
that Stands 

C,!uressing tlie wrinkled cheeks of 
age! 

You (TOSH the threshold ; and dim 
and small 

Ls the space tiial serves for the 
Shepherd^s Fold; 


The narrow aisle, the bare, white 
wall, 

The pews, and the pulpit quaint and 
tall, 

Whisper and say: ‘'Alas ! we are 
old.’ 

Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
Hardly more spacious is than this; 

But Poet and Pastor, blent in one, 

Clothed with a splendour, as of the 
sun, 

That lowly and holy edifice. 

It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small 
or great, 

But the soul’s light shining round 
about, 

And thefaith thatovercometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than 
hate. 

I Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of lioly Church, 

More than a Bishop’s diocese 

Should I prize this place of rest, 
and release 

From farther longing and farther 
search. 

Here would I stay, anti let the wt>rld 
With its distant thunder roar 
and roll; 

Storms do not rend the saiil that is 
furled; 

Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and 
whirled 

In an eddy of wind, is the an¬ 
chored soul 
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THE SIFTING OF PETER. 

In Saint Luke^s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted; 

And now, though ages intervene, 

Sin is the same, while time and 
scene 

Are shifted. 

Satan desires us, great and small, 

As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some aevice of his, 

Can enter; 

No heart hath armour so complete 
B.ut he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 

For all at last the cock will crow, 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more theyhave denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified ^ 
And bleeding. 

One look of that pale suffering hice ! 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace j 
Of weakness; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 

Wounds of the soul, though healed, 
will ache; 

The reddening scars remain, and 
make 

Confession; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression, 


But noble souls, through dust and 
heat, 

Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 

And conscious still of the divine 

Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 

MAIDEN AND WEATHER- 
COCK, 

MAIDEN. 

O Weathercock on the village 
spire, 

With>mr golden feathers all on fire, 

Tell me, what can you see from 
your perch 

Above there over the tower of the 
church ? 

WEATHERCOCK. 

I can see the roofs and the streets 
below, 

And the people moving to and fro, 

And beyond, without either roof or 
street 

The great salt sea, and the fisher¬ 
man’s fieet. 

I can see a ship come sailing in 

Beyond the headlands and Imrboiir 
of Lynn, 

And a young man sending on the 
deck, 

With a silken kerchief round his 
neck. 

Now he is pressing it to^his lips, 

And now he is kissing his finger-tips, 

And now he is lifting and waving 
his hand, 

And blowing the kisses toward the 
land. 
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MAIDEN. 

Ah, that is the ship from over the 
sea, 

That is bringing my lover back to 
me, 

Bringing my lover so fond and true, 

Who does not change with the wind 
like you. 

WEATHERCOCK. 

If I change with all the winds that 
blow, 

It is only because they made me so, 

And people would think it wondrous 
strange 

If I, a Weathercock, should not 
change* 

O pretty Maiden, so fine and fair, 

With your dreamy eyes and your 
golden hair, 

When you and your lover meet to¬ 
day 

You will thank me for looking some 
other way. 

. 

THE WIMDraLL. 

fiKHOT.H 1 a giant am I! 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 

The mai'/.e, and the wheat, and the 
rye, 

And grind them into'flour. 

I look do^wn over the faniis; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 

For I know it is all for me* 

I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, from the threshing-fioors 
In bams, with their open doors, 

And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 

With my foot on the rock below, 
And which ever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 
For he knows who makes him 
thrive, 

Who makes him lord oflands. 

On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


THE TIDE RISES, THE TIDE 
FALLS* 

The tide rises, the tide falls, 

The twilight darkens, the curlew 
calls ; 

Along the sea-sands damp and 
brown 

The traveller hastens toward the 
town, 

And the tide rises, the tide falls* 

Darkness settles on roofs and 
walls, 

But the sea in the darkness calls 
and calls; 

The little waves, with their soft 
white hands, 

Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 

The morning breaks ; the steeds 
in their stalls 

. Stamp and neigh, as the hostler 
calls; 

The day returns, but nevermore 

Returns the traveller to the shore, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls* 
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MY CATHEDRAL. 

Like two cathedi'al towers these stately pines 
Uplift their fretted summits tipped with cones ; 
The arch beneath them is not built with stones—. 
Not Art but Nature traced these lovely lines, 

And carved this graceful arabesque of vines ; 

No organ but the wind here sighs and moans, 

No sepulchre conceals a martyr’s bones, 

No marble bishop on his tomb reclines. 

Enter ! the pavement, carpeted with leaves, 

Gives back a softened echo to thy tread ! 

Listen 1 the choir is singing; all the birds, 

In leafy^ galleries beneath the eaves, 

Are singing! listen, ere the sound be fled, 

And learn there may be worship without words. 


THE BURIAL OF THE POET, 

RICIfAkl) HENRY DANA, 

In the old churchyard of his native town, 

And in tlie ancestral tomb beside the wall, 

We laid him in the sleep that comes to all, 

And left him to his rest and his renown. 

The snow was hilling, as if Heaven dropped down 

White flowers of I*aradise to strew his pall;... 

The dead around him seemed to wake, and call 
His name, as worthy of so white a crown. 

And now the moon is shining on the scene, 

And tlie broad sheet of snow is written o^er 
With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 

As once the winding-sheet of Saladin 
Witli chapters of the Koran ; hut, ah ! more 
Mysterious and triumphant signs are these, 
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NIGHT. 

Into the darkness and the hush of niglit 
Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades away, 

And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 

The ghosts of men and things, that haunt the light. 

The crowd, the clamour, the pursuit, the flight, 

The unprofitable splendour and display, 

The agitations, and the cares that prey 
Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. 

The better life begins ; the world no more 
Molests us ; all its records we erase 
From the dull commonplace-book of our lives. 

That like a palimpsest is written o’er 
With trivial incidents of time and place, 

And lo! the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 
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THE POET AND HIS SONGS. 

As the birds come in the Spring, As come the white sails of ships 
We know not from where ; O’er the ocean’s verge ; 

As the stars come at evening As comes the smile to the lips, 

From depths of the air ; The foam to the surge : 

As the rain comes from the cloud, So come to the Poet his songs, 

And the brook from the ground ; All hitherward blown 

As suddenly, low or loud, From the misty realm, that belongs 

Out of silence a sound ; To the vast Unknown. 

As the grape comes to the vine, Mis, and not his, are the lays 
The fruit to the tree ; He sings ; and their fame 

As the wind comes to the pine, Is his, and not his ; and the praise 
And the tide to the sea ; And the pride of a name. 

For voices pursue him by day, 

And haunt him by night, 

And he listens, and needs must obey, 

When the Angel says: ‘ Write! ’ 
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BECALMED. 

Becalmed upon the sea of Thought, 
Still iinattained the laud it sought. 
My mind, with loosely-hanging 
* sails, 

Lies waiting the auspicious gales. 

On either side, behind, before, 

The ocean stretches like a floor,—- 
A level floor of amethyst, 

Crowned a golden dome cT mist. 

Blow, breath of inspiratit)n, blow! 
Shake and uplift this golden^glow ! 
And fill the canvas of the mind 
With wafts of thy celestial wind. 

Blow, breath of song ! until f fc;e! 
The straining sail, tlie lifting keel. 
The life of the awakening sea, 

Its motion and its mystery I 

—*♦4 .. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 

As S<*l<^ucaHnarrates, olty 

pritu'iiilcs that rank as whoh-s in two inyr uv I ^ 
of'hooKS; nr, as W(‘arc intoinnvi by 
Ik! pt*rfcctly unfohhsl j hrsc piinctph's in thff *- 
myriads six thousami live aiiu 

t wentydivn volumes, . , . 

. , . ()uran<*cstors dedicated tin* tnvr nt ton . 
<,f their wisdom to this <leitv, inscribinj^ all 
iheir <iwii writinjfv. witli the uatne *>{ Heiiii' *. 
lAMItLn'lfS. 

S'l'i Id .through Kgypl’sdesttrt plart-. 

Flows the lordly Niht; 

From its])anksth(‘ grttaistom* fact*!; 

(laze with palituil smih\ 

Still the pyramids iiitpeihms 
Fierce the cloudless skies, 

And the Sphinx stares with mys 
terious, 

Solemn, stony eyes. 


I But wliere are the oldJsg^^ptKin 
I Demi-gods and kings ? 

I Nothing left but an inscription 
I (iraven on stones and rings. 

* Wliercare H<‘Iio.sand Hephaestus, 

I (huls of eldttsi eld? 

i Where is Hermes'rrismegistus, 
i Wiio thtur secrets heltl ? 

I W’here are now the many InimlnH! 
'Fhoiisaml iHtoks he wntte ? 

By the ThuumaiurgistH pliiiHittied, 
Lost in lands remt>te; 
hi oblivion sunk for ever, 

As wlam o’er the land 
blows a stonmwlml, in tl»‘ liver 
Sinks tht‘, scatlere.d sand. 

Something unsubstantial, glmstly, 
Seems this llieurgisi, 

In <leep nieilitation mostly 

Wra]i|K‘d, ledii a mist. 

Vague, pliantasmal, and unreal 
'bo oin thought hr seems, 
Walking in a world ideal, 

In a land of dreams, 

\Vii% he one, or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 
bike a sireaiigtfHvhirh,«'t«ivf'rgjih:. 

Many streamlets run ' 

1‘iII, with gathered power poaerd* 
i»lt 

Ampler taveep it lala^s, 
f lownwarfi the sweet waters leading 
From iiiiiiunibeHnl laket.. 

by the Nile I see him wancleriiiKi 
Ihuisinit now and then, 

Hu tfic mysti* uniiUi pondering 
iteUveeu gods and men; 
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Half believing, m’boliy feeling, 
With siipremie delight, 

How the gods, themselves conceal- 
ing, 

Lift men to their height. 

Or in Thebes, the htiiidreci-galed, 
In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 

A diviner air; 

And amid discordant noises, 

In the jostling throng, 

Hearing far, cejestial voices 
Of Olympian song* 

Who shall call his dreams fallacious? 

W'ho has searched or sought 
All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought ? 

Who, in his own skill conhtling. 
Shall with rule and line 
Mark th<; horde.r-lami tlividin;*; 

Human and divine ? 
Trismegistus! three times greauoa 1 
How thy name sublime 
Has descended t(» this latest 
Progeny of time! 

Happy they whose written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumlding ages 
Still their name survives ! 
Thine, O priest of Kgypt, lately 
Pound I in the vast, 
W'ecd-encumhered, .som!)re, staudy, 
Hraveyard of tlut Past; 

And a prescmce mov(‘d before me 
t )n that gkHuuy shore, 

As a waft of wimi, that oVr im* 
Breatheil, and was tio more. 

..* 

THE mETS CALEIDAR* 

JANUARV. 

L 

Jan PH am I; oldest of potentates; 
ForwartI 1 look, and backward, 
and l)elow 

Immu as god of a venues ami gates, 
The years that tiir<Higli my 
portals come and 


n. 

I block the roads, and drift the 
fields witli snovr; 

I cliase tlie wild-fowl from the 
frozen fen ; 

My frosts f'ongeal the rivers in 
their flow, 

My fires light up the hearths 
and lifsirts of men. 

KKRKt'AUV. 

I am lustration; and the sea is 
mine! 

f wash the sands and headlands 
with my tide ; 

My brow is crowned with branches 
of the pine; 

Before my rhariot-wlu‘i*!s tlie 
tishes glide. 

By me all thing/, unclean are puri¬ 
fied, 

By me tlu! souls of men washed 
while again ; 

FVn the imlowly tomb . of tho ,e 
wli(» died 

Wiilunit a dirge, I cleanse from 
every stain. 

MARCH. 

I Martins am I i hice tu'st, and now 
the third ! 

'fo lead the Year wai my ap¬ 
pointed place ; 

Amortaldispos^i'ssed me byn utjrd. 

And .set then* Janie; with the 
doulde fare. 

Hence I make war on all ilie 
hyinan rare ; 

i shake the cities with my liiir* 
ricanes ; 

1 flood the livers and their I'lariks 
«‘fface, 

And drown the farms anti ham¬ 
lets witti my rains. 

APRIL. 

1 open wide the portals cif the Spnng' 

'fo weleume the proec. .ion ut' 
tlie dowerr.. 
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■Wltli tlieir barmans, and tlie, 
birds that sing 

'[’heir song of songs from lliiar 
acaial to win s. 

I softo.n with in}' Min.ihiiie and my 
si H overs 

I'lic heariofearth: witli tlimigliis 
of love I glide 

hilollie Iiearts of men: and witli 
the Hours 

rpon the bull witli wreallied, 
liorris I ride. 

M,\V. 

Hark! 11ie sea-faring wikl-fnvl 
loiwl |>r«>f’laiiii 

\!y foming and the swanrdii); 
of the liers. 

llsese are niy lierakls, anti behoki! 
my name 

Is writlfii in blossoms on the 
liawilioin-iifi's. 

! tell the inarim'r wbeii to sail liie 
seas ; 

I wall o'er all tlie Ltmi fnii|i far 
away 

dhe brtsith and biooiu of ihr lies- 
peibles, 

\Iy liirili|dai e, I ain .\laia, I 
am May. 

jrKK. 

Mine irt the Mfiftlti of Roses ; yes* 
and minr 

d’lm Month of Marriages! All 
{ilw«4iinl, idgiits 

Ami sofiits, ilir fragraner of ilie 
blossoming vine, 

1 In* Ibhajo* ol the valk}s .md 
I lie heights. 

Mine ant the lorigeai dayt^i llir 
ioveiirsi nig Ills; 

'Hit* iiioweds SI ytlie makes iniisir 
to Hiy mi ; 

I am llir iiiotlin of all dear die 
liglits; 

I am the fairrsl daiiglilci of ihe 
yintr. 


JULY, 

Myeinblan is the I Jon, and I breathe 

'I’he brcsath of Libyan deserts 
o’er the land ; 

My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, 

And bent before me the pale 
harvests stand. 

'I’he lakes and rivers slirink at my 
eoniniand, 

.And there is thirst and fever in 
the air; 

ll'U* sky is changed to brass, the 
<‘art!i to sand ; 

I am the Kmperor whose, name 
1 bear. 

An;rs'r. 

I’he Kmperor i )ctavian, I'alleci the 
August, 

I being his favourite, bestowaid 
his name 

Upon me, uikI I hold it still intrust, 

I n iiieiisory of him and of his fame. 

I am tlie \'irgin, and my taastal 
tlame 

lUirus less intensely than tlie 
IJoidsrage; 

,Slieaves ar«^ my only garlands, and 
I claim 

The golden Harv'ests as my 
heritage. 

SFJ»TKMIiKK. 

I bear tlie .Siales, where hang in 
ei|iilj>olae 

The nigtil and clay; am! whcai 
unto iiiy lips 

I put iiiy Irumpeti with its stress 
and noise 

fly llie white clouds like lallerec,! 

, sails of ships; 

^ Uie trer-tops lash the air with 
smiiuling wliips ; 

Houtliwimi the clamorous aea- 
fowl wing their flight^; 

‘Fhe hedges are all reel with haws 
and Idp.H, 

The H»nli:r\ Moon reigns eiii- 
press cd” lh«! night* 
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Satfiottr, 


OCTOBER. 

i\Iy ornaments are fruits ; my gar¬ 
ments leaves, 

Woven like cloth of gold, and 
crimson dyed; 

i do not boast the harvesting of 
sheaves, 

O’er orchards and o’er vineyards 
I preside. 

Though on the frigid Scorpion I ride. 

The dreamy air is full, and 
overflows 

With tender memories of the sum- 
mertide, 

And mingled voices of the doves 
and crows. 

KOVEMBE.R. 

The Centaur, Sagittarius, am I, 

Horn of Ixion’s and the cloud’s 
embrace; 

With sounding hoofs across the ' 
earth I fly, 

A steed Thessalian with a human 
face. j 

Sharp winds the arrows are with ' 
which I chase 

The leaves, half dead already = 
with affright; I 

1 shroud myself in gloom; and to 1 
the race j 

Of mortals bring nor comfort i 
nor delight. 

dI!x:embkr. 

Hiding upon the Coat, with snow- 
white hair, 

I come, the last of all 'Hus ' 
crown r)f mine 

Is cjf the holly; in my hand ! hear 

The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant 
cones of pine. 

I celebrate the ])irth of the Divine, 

And the return of tlie Satiirniun j 
reign; 

My songs are carols sung at every 
shrine, ] 

Hrodaiming * Peace on eaJth, 
good will to mend 1 


MAD RIVER, 

In the White Mountains. 

TRAVELLKR. 

Why dost thou wildly rush and 
roar, 

Mad River, O Mad River? 
Wilt thou not pause and cease to 
pour 

'Fhy hurrying, headlong waters o’er 
This rocky shelf for ever ? 

What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 

Why all this fret and flurry ? 
Dost thou not know that what is 
best 

In this too restless world is rest 
I'rom over-work and worry ? 

THE RIVER. 

What wouldst thou in these moun¬ 
tains seek, 

O stranger from the city ? 

Is it 'i^erhaps some foolish freak 
Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty ? 

TRAVELEKK. 

Yes; I would learn of thee Ihy 
song, 

With all its flowing numbers, 
And in a voice as fresh” and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long, 
And hear it in my slumbers. 

THE RIVER. 

A brooklet nameless and unkno^Mt 
Was I at first, resembling 
A little child, that all alone 
Comes venturing down the stairs ol 
stfuie, 

Irresolute and trembling. 

Pater, !)y wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I pantcil; 

< >ut of the forest dark and dread 
Across the open held 1 fled, 

Like one pursue<l and haunted. 
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I toshcd iny anus, I sang aloud, 

Jv!y voice exultant blending 
With tliiuider from the passing 
cloud, 

The wind, the forest bent and 
howeei, 

Tim rush of rain descending. 

I heard tlie distant ocean call, 
Irn|)loring aiul entrealirjg ; 
Hrawii onward, o’er this ro« ky wall 
I phmged, and the loud waterfall 
?.lade answer the greeting. 

AjkI now, !)t!sc!l with many ills, 

A toilsome life I follow; 
t'ranpelhfd to carry from tiu! lulls 
Hiese logs to till* impatient mills 
Below there in the hollow. 

\'et soinctthing ever cheer.t and 
charms 

'rii€ nidenesN nf luy labours ; 
Uaily I water with these arms 
Hie f at tie of a lunnired farms, 

And have the bin!-, for mugle 
limirs. 

Men tali me Mad, and well they 
may, 

When, full of lage and lioiiliie, 
I bursd lily banks of sand and May, 
And sweep ihrir wooden 1irid/,e 
away. 

Like wiibered reeds or stulibir. 

Xinv go iiml write I by little ibyiins 
As of thine own crraling, 
lltou siTst the tlay is past il?;» |irimr; 
I can no longer ivaste my time; 
The mills are tired «f waiting, 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 

m Mi‘.\iunV cu* i, is is 

TMinwr nit^ei again i I'hai t. the 
intsiiiiiig 

Uf line lainihar words, that iiini no 
|M%lt 

At parting in the street. 


Ah yes, till then ! but when death 
intervening 

Rends us asunder, with what cease¬ 
less pain 

W’e W’ait for the Again ! 

Hie friends who leave us di) not 
feel the sorrow 

Oi parting as wc feel it, who must 
stay 

Lamenting da,y by day, 

Ami knowings when we wake upon 
the morrow, 

\\‘e shall not hud in its actuslomcd 
place. 

The one beloved fa<;e. 

ll uereadfml>legricfjfthed<*parled, 

Being released from earth, should 
still retain 

A sense of earthly pain ; 

It were a double grief, if the true- 
baMrt<*d, 

Wdio Invc'd here, shoulfl on the 
farther j.hore. 

Remember us no more. 

Ikdieviiig, in the midst of ourafflit.- 
nous, 

Hmf iieatls is a beepnnmg, not an 

eiiri, 

\\ e < ry ti» Ihetii, and sen«l 

I’aiewell'*, that better might be 
called predhuion.-., 

Beinit fore^diadowings <»f the fulure, 
thrown 

Into the vast rnkiiowm 

I’idth oveileaps tin* <.<mtines ol our 
reason, 

And il by faith, as in old liiiio was 

said, 

Women roMOved liieif dead 

Raised up to life, Iheu only ft»r a 
season 

iUir partings aie, noi shall we wail 
in Vtiiii 

Ibuii W€ Intel again i 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRU- 
SADE. 

[a fragment.] 

I. 

What is this I read in history, 

Full of marvel, full of mystery, 
Difficult to understand ? 

Is it fiction, is it truth ? 

Children in the flower of youth, 
Heart in heart, and hand in hand, 
Ignorant of what helps ar harms. 
Without armour, without arms, 
Journeying to the Holy Land I 

Who shall answer or divine ? 

Never since the world was made 
Such a wr)nderful crusade 
Started forth for Palestine. 

Never while the world shall last 
Will it reproduce the past; 

Never will It see again 
Such an army, such a band, 

Over mountain, over main, 
Journeying to the Holy Land. 

Like a shower of blossoms blown 
From the parent trees were they ; 

I Jkc a flock of birds that fly 
Through the imfre(}uentcd sky, 
Holding nothing as' their own, 
Ikissed they into lands unknown, 
Passed to suffer and to die. 

O the simple, chikLlike trust! 

O the faith that could believe 
What the harnessed, iron-mailed 
Knights of Christendom had failed, 
By their prowess, to achieve, 

They, the children, could and must! 

Little thought the Hermit, preaching 
Holy wars knight and baron, 

That the words droj)pecl in his 
leaching, 

His entreaty, his beseeching, i 

Would })y children's hand’> l>e j 
g}eanc<l, 1 

And the staff on whit h ne leanetf I 
Blossom like the rod of Aaron, i 


As a summer wind upheaves 
The innumerable leaves 
In the bosom of a wood, ^ 

Not as separate leaves, but massed 
All together by the blast, 

So for evil or for good 
Plis resistless breath upheaved 
All at once the many-leaved, 
Many-thoughted multitude. 

In the tumult of the air 

Rock the boughs with all the nests 

Cradled on their tossing crests ; 

By the fervour of his prayer 
Troubled hearts were cver}'where 
Rocked and tossed in human 
breasts. 

For a century at least 
H is prophetic voice ha,ci ceased ; 
P>iit the air was heated still 
By his lurid words and will, 

As from fires in far-off woods, 

In the autumn of the year, 

All unwonted fever liroods 
In the sultry atmosphere. 

n. 

In Cologne the ])ells were ringing, 
In Cologne the nuns were singing 
Hymns and canticles divine; 

Loud the monks sang in their stalls, 
And the thronging streets were loud 

With the voices of the crowd ; -. 

Underneath the city walls 
Silent flowed the river Rhine, 
k'rom the gates, that summer day, 
Clad in robes of liodtien gray, 

With the red cross on the breast, 
Aicure-eycd and golden-haired, 
i^'orth the young crusaders fared ; 
While above the band devoted 
Consctu'atcxl banners floated, 
i^luttered many a flag and streamer, 
And the cross o’er all the rest! 

I Singing knvly, meekly, slowly, 
j ‘ (live us, give us back tlie holy 
! Scjnilchre of the Redeemer ! ’ 

I On the vast procession pressed, 

I \h)iiihs and maidens. . .. 
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Ah ! what master hand shall paint 
How’ they journeyed on their way, 
How the days'.p-ew lon^ and dreary, 
How t!i(‘ir iittlf' feet j.;n‘w Wi:ary, 
How their little hearts :^rew faint ! 

Mver swifter day hy day 
Mrnvt;d the homeward river; coxt 
M«> r€ and more its wliitoning < unx.mt 
Ihoko ami s( atirrcd intci spray, 

1111 the r 4 liiily-tlowin^,t ri\*er 
r!ian;;ed into a moimfaiti torrent, 
Knshiny from its if*r |.[refai 
ihnvn through rhasm and Ida* k 
raa’iiie. 

Like a phouiix in its ne.sl 
Liirmal llie red sun in the 
Sinking in an ashen i loud ; 

In the kast, above the rest 
t H' the >sca4ike mountain rliatn. 
!akt‘ a nlurnix from iis Sihroiid, 
Came the mi mui h.o k again. 

Now tirouiid Ihein, v Idle with ‘ ft»n\, 
i 1oM*d tin; imHiniaiiipeay*. Ihdoa, 
llradioiig from the preriphe 
I town into the thnk ,ihy''.s, 

Llungt'd tlie iaifUai ttliiU.' ^ulli 
loam ; 

And it said, or mmmd lo h,ty . 

Mdi rrltirii* \Hiik; yet you may, 
Ftiolish < Iiildrem lo yoiti liomf, 
There tht Holy Cily is! ’ 

Hut the iiaimiitsti Iradrr sinti: 
‘Fiiiiit iKti, tlmiigh your hleediiig 
feci 

(for ihe'a* shfipery paths of sirii 
Mcnr lull painhill)' am! slmvly ; 
tllher feel than yours have hied : 
tnher tears than yours heen Mhf*d. 
Courage ! lose not heart or hope ; 
Oil the. moinifaiiis' soinliern slope 
Lii*» Jeriitiiikmi I lie liol^ ! ’ 

Art a wliite rose in it ^ piidr, 
lly the wiful in siimiiiios'fidi* 

and hwfrCiital lioni ihr 
braiidij 


Sliowers its petals o’er the ground, 
From the distant mountain’s side, 
Sealtering ail its snows around, 
With mysterious, muffled sound, 
Loosened, fell the avalanche. 
Voices, e< hoes far and near, 
Roarfjf winds and waters Mending, 
Mists uprising, douds impending, 
Filh‘fi them with a sense of fear, 
namek-ss. never ending. 


THE CITY Am THE SEA, 

‘rin’, panting i Ity ? ried to the Sea, 

‘ I am faint with lusat, O hrcatlu: 

«m me ! ’ 

And I lie Sea said, * Lo, i breathe ! 
hul my lireath 

To some Will he life, toothers tlealh!* 

\% to Lrometheus, luliigiiig ease 
In pain, come ilie < kusaiiides, 

Uu to the City, lif>t wtih the tl.ime 
t t'l the pitiless tain, Ihe tasl wind 
camtn 

It « amo from the hf‘a\iii** luea.'a «»f 
thi: deep, 

Silnit art dreams are, and sudden 
a> sleep. 

Lile-giviiig, deallogiving, wliitli 
will it kt; 

11 hreath of lint mercifut, iiierdless 

Sea,? 

•* 

SUNOOWM. 

1'iiis smiiiner nun i« siiikiiig knv; 

I Hdy Ihr irermops redden and glow; 
Only the weatlierc ot k on the spire 
Of the lifighhoiiring dtuoli i» a 
fliuiic of lire ; 

\ll i'i in shadow heimv. 
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O beautiful, awful summer day, 

What hast thou given, what taken 
away ? 

Life and death, and love and hate, 

Homes made happy or desolate, 
Hearts made sad or gay I 

On the road of life one mile-stone 
more! 

In the book of life one leaf turned 
o’er! 

Like a red seal is the setting sun 

On the good and the evil men have 
done,.-- 

Naught can to-day restore 1 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. | 

VENN! I)A.L MAk'riKKj A 
<^UES'rA 'PACE.’ 

These words the Poet heard in 
Paradise, 

Uttered by one who, bravely 
dying here, 

In the true faith was living in 
that sphere 

Where the celestial cross of sacri¬ 
fice 

Spread its protecting arms athwart i 
the skies; " | 

And set thereon, like jewels 1 
crystal dear, ‘ I 

The souls magnanimous, that 
^ knew not fear, 

Flashed their effulgence on his 
dazzled eyes. 

Ah me I how dark tlie discipline of 
pain, 

Were not the sutifering followed i 
by the sense 

Of infinite rest and infinite releas'd 

This is oiir consolation ; and agaiir 

A great soul cries to us in our 
suspense, 

*1 _cam€j from martyrdom unto j 
this peace! ’ | 


DECORATION DAY. 

Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 
On this Field of the Grounded 
Arms, 

j Where foes no more molest, 

I Nor sentry’s shot alarms ! 

Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet 
At the cannon’s sudden roar, 

Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 

But in this camp of Death 
No sound your slumber breaks ; 
Here is no fevered breath, 

No wound that bleeds and aches. 

Ail is repose and peace ; 

Untrampled lies the sod ; 

'fhe shouts of battle cease, 

J t is the Truce of God ! 

Rest, comrades, rest and sleep I 
The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 
Your rest from danger ffee. 

\’Dur silent tents of green 
Wt‘ deck with fragrant flowers; 
Yours has the suffering been, 

The memory shall be ours. 

CHIMES. 

Swmci' chimes ! that in the loneli¬ 
ness of night 

Salute the passing^' hour, and in 
the dark 

And silent chambers of the hous'e- 
hold murk 

'I'he movements of the myriad 
orbs of light! 

Through' my dosed eyelids, l:)y the 
inner sight, 

I S'Ce the constellations in the arc 
Of their great circles irioving on, 
and hark! 
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1 almost hear them siiiKinu in 
their tlight 

Better than sleep it is to lie awake 
O’er-canopied l)y the vast starry , 
dome : 

Of the imineasural>ie sky ; to feel , 
'The slumbering world sink under | 
US, and make ^ 

Mardly an eddy^-.a mere rush of 

foam 

('..hi the great sea lieneath a sink¬ 
ing keel. 

FOUR BY THE CLOCK. 

^■nl:K by tin* iitJ* k ! and )'»i. n*»s 
day: 

But the great .world rolls .ind 
wheids awji)s 

With its lities on laiid. and its 
ships at si'iu 

Info the dawn ih.st f •> to be ! 

i )nly the lamp in the am hored bark 
Sends its Klimmer .m loss the ilark, 
And lhf‘ heavy breathing of the sea 
L the <nily sound that eomes to me. 

.*... ♦♦ 

THE FOUR LAKES OF 
MADISON. 

Fciiir limpid lakest- four Naiades 
Or »ylvan tleiticH lire these, 

In flowing roller of a/airedretoed; 
Fnyr lovely hand iiiaicl.H, that uphold 
'rheir shining mirrors, rimmed witli 
gold, 

To the fair s iiy in litt West. 

By day the eoiirserfi of the hiiii 
U rink of these waters as tlmy rim 
Their swift diurnal roimd mi 
high; 

By night the tamHlrllalionH 
Fat down the hollmv deep'* !nFn«, 
And glimmer in anothei sky. 


Fair lakes, serene and full of light, 
Fair town, arrayed in robes of white, 

I.low visionary ye appear! 

All like a floating landscape seems 
In cioiidland or the land of dreams, 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere! 


MOONLIGHT. 

a pale phantom with a lamp 
Ascends someruiiFshaimtedstair, 
Sn^jJides the moen along the. dainp 
Mysterious chambers of the air. 

\{ov hidden in cloud, and now re- 
\'eali;d, 

As if Ihib tdianloim full of pain, 
Wf're by the crumbling walls com 

ceaieci 

And at the windows seen again. 

Fniil at last, sm-ene and proml, 

In all the splendour of her light, 

She walks the* terrace.s of cloud, 
Hiipremiois Einpressofthe Night. 

f look, but 

c ibjiH'ts familiar to my view; 
'The very pathway to my <loor 
Is an enchanted avenue. 

AH thinK^^ nre i hanKccl One mass 
of shade, 

I'liv elm-trees drop their curtains, 
tiown ; 

By palace, park, and colonnade 
I walk as ill a foreign tfnvm 

'I’he vt'iy ground beiMudh my feel 
Is clothed with a diviner air; 
W'hile inartde pavesthe wient street 
Ami glimmers in llie empty 
M|uare. 

Illiisiori! I'ndrrniMtli lliert* lies 
'rite common life of every da,y ; 
mtily the spirit glorifies 
\\ ith its own iinti the solder gmy. 
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In vain we look, in vain uplift 
Our eyes to heaven, if we are 
blind; 

We see but what we have the gift 
Of seeing ; what we bring we find. 

♦♦ - , 

TO THE AVON, 

Fl.owon, sweet river! like his verse 
Who lies beneath this sculptured 
hearse ; 

Norw'ait beside the churchyard wall 
For him who cannot hear thy call. 

Thy playmate once ; I see him now 
A boy with sunshine on his }>row, 
And hear in Stratford\s quiet street 
'fhe patter of his little feet, 

I see him by thy slialkjw edge 
Wading knee-deep amid the sedge; - 
And lost in thought, as if thy stream 
Were the swift river of a dream. 

lie wonders whitherward it Oows ; 
And fain would follow where it goes, 
To the wide world, that shall ere¬ 
long 

l»e filled with his melodious song. 

Mow on, fair stream ! 'I'hat dream j 
is o’er; 

He stands upon another shore ; 

A va.ster ri\’er near him flows. 

And still he foliowhere it goes. 

ELEGIAC VERSE, 


ib'iRAiiVKN'i’t’KK of old, some bard j 
in Ionian fslamls, 
Walkingalone byihe sea, hearing 
the wash of the waves, 

Learned the secret inmi them of j 
the beautiful verse (degia*, 1 

Breathing into his song motion 
and sound of the sea. 


^ f or as the wave of the sea, upheav¬ 
ing in long' undulations, 
Plunges loud on the sands, pauses, 
and turns, and retreats, 
bo the Hexameter, rising and sing- 
^ ing, with cadence sonorous, 
Falls ; and in refluent rhythm 
back the Pentameter flows *. 

II. 

Not in his youth alone, but in age, 
may the heart of the poet 
Bloom into song, as the gorsc 
blossoms in autumn and spring. 

III. 

Not in tenderness wanting, yet 
rough are the rhymes of our 
poet; 

lla.aigh it be Jacob’s voice, 
Fsaifs, alas ! arc the hands. 

IV. 

Let us be grateful to writers fin 
wliat is left in the inkstand ; 
When to leave off is an art only 
attained by the few. 

V. 

How cjin the 'fhree be One: you 
ask me ; I answer by asking, 
Haihind snow and rain, are they 
not three, and yet one f 

VL 

By the mirage uplifted the land 
floats vague in the ether, 

Ships and the shadows ffl'ships 
hang in the motionless air ; 

So by tin* art of the poet our t onc' 
moil life is ujilifted, 

So, transfigured, the world 
in a luminous haze. 

VIL 

Like a Frcncli poem is Life ; fieing 
only p(‘rfect in stnictun* 

W'hen with tin*masculine rhyme,> 
mingled t)»e feminine are. 

' Cenq^jui* Sehillt'j : 

lui Ir'ttvs;,;! <1<Si>rnii;>ii!<’II'. llu ..fiU ; 

Issi !'< f.iilt -.K-MK'li.'lr<.h 

Sn. ago Culej traiu»I;Uifjn. 
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vin. 

Down from the mountain descends 
the brooklet, rejoicing in free¬ 
dom ; 

Little it dreams of the mill hid 
in. the valley below ; 

Glad with the joy of existence, the 
child goes singing and laugh- 

Little dreaming what toils lie in i 
the future concealed. 

IX. 

As the ink from our pen, so flow 
our thoughts and our feelings 

When we begin to write, how¬ 
ever sluggish before. 

X. 

Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Fountain of Youth is within us; 

If we seek it elsewhere, old shall 
we grow in the search. 

XI. 

If you would hit the mark, you must 
aim a little above it; 

E\'ery arrow that flies feels the 
attraction of earth. 


XII. 

Wisely the Hebrews admit no 
Present tense in their language; 
While we are speaking the word, 
it is already the Past. 

XIII. 

In the twilight of age all things 
seem strange and phantasmal, 
As between daylight and dark 
ghost-like the landscape ap¬ 
pears. 

XIV. 

Great is the art of beginning, but 
greater the art is of ending ; 
Many a poem is marred by a 
superfluous verse. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Awake 1 arise ! the hour is late 1 
Angels are knocking at thy door! 

They are in haste and cannot wait, 
And once departed come nomore. 

Awake ! arise! the athlete’s arm 
Loses its strength by too much 
rest; 

The fallow land, the untilled farm, 
Produces only weeds at best. 
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PRELUBE. 

As treasures that men seek, 
Deep-buried in sea-sands, 
Vanish if they but speak, 

And elude their eager hands, 

So ye escape and slip, 

O songs, and fade away, 
When the word is on my lip 
To interpret what ye say. 

Were it not better, then, 

To let the treasures rest 
Hid from the eyes of men, 
Locked in their iron chest ? 

i have but marked the place, 
Blit half the secret told, 

That, following this slight trace, 
Others may find the gold. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

Will ever the dear days come 
back again, 

Those days of June, when lilacs 
were in bloom, 

And bluebirds sang their sonnets 
in the gloom 

Of leaves that roofed them in from 
sun or rain ? 

I know not; but a presence will 
remain 

For ever and forever inthis room, 

Formless, dififiised in air, like a 
perfume,— 

A phantom of the heart, and not 
the brain. 

Delicious days! when eveiy spoken 
word 


Was like a footfell nearer and 
more near, 

And a mysterious knocking at 
the gate 

Of the heart’s secret places, and 
we heard 

In the sweet tumult of delight 
and fear 

A voice tliat whispered, Hlpesn 
i cannot wait! ’ 


THE WINE OF JURANCON. 

FRO:U THE FRENCH OF CHARLES 
CORAN. 

Little sweet wine of Juran^on, 
You are dear to my memory still! 
With mine host and his meny song, 
Under the rose-tree I drank mv 
fill. 

I Twenty years after, passing that 
I ^way, 

I Under the trellis I found again 
I M ine host, still sittingthereai/ fnm\ 
And singing stillthe same refrain. 

The Juran<;on, so fresh and bold, 
Treats me as one it used to know t 
Souvenirs of the days of old 
Already from the bottle flow. 

I With glass in hand our glancesraet; 

I We pledge, we drink. How sour 
it is! 

Never Argenteiiil piquette 
Was to my palate sour as this ! 

And yet the vintage was good, in 
! sooth; 

The selfsame juice, the selfsame 
cask I 

It was you, gaiety of my youth, 

I That failed in the autumnal flask! 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 

When I compare 

What I have lost with what T have 
gained, 

What I have missed with what 
attained, 

Little room do I find for pride. 

1 am aware 

How many days have been idly 
spent; 

How like an arrow the good intent 

Has fallen short or been turned 
aside. 

But who shall dare 

To measure loss and gain in this 
wise ? 

Defeat may be victory in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is the turn of the 
tide. 


AUTUMN WITHIN. 

It is autumn; not without, 

But within me is the cold. 
Youth and spring are all about; 
It is I that have grown old. 

Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, building without rest; 
Life is stirring everywhere, 

Save within my lonely breast. 


There is silence : the dead leaves 
Fall and rustle and are still; 
Beats no flail upon the sheaves, 
Comes no murmur from the mill. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 

As one who long hatli fled with 
panting breath 

Before his foe, bleeding and near 
to fall, 

I turn and set my back against 
the wall, 

And look thee in the face, 
triumphant Death. 

I call for aid, and no one answereth ; 

I am alone with thee, who coii- 
querest all; 

\'et me thy threatening form 
doth not appal, 

For thou art but a phantom and 
a wraith. 

Wounded and weak, sword broken 
at the hilt, 

With armour shattered, and with¬ 
out a shield, 

I stand unmoved; do with me 
what thou wilt; 

I can resist no more, but will not 
yield. 

This is no tournament where 
cowards tilt; 

'fhe vanquished here is victor 
of the field. 
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MEMORIES. 

Oft I remember those whom T 
have known 

In other days, to whom my heart 
was led 

As by a magnet, and who are 
not dead, 

But absent, and their memories 
overgrown 

With other thoughts and troubles 
of my own, 

As graves with grasses are, and 
at their head 

The stone with moss and lichens 
so o’er spread, 

Nothing is legible but the name 
alone. 

And is it so with them ? After 
long years, 

Do they remember me in the 
same way, 

And is the memory pleasant as 
to me ? 

I fear to’ ask; yet wherefore are 

^ my fears ? 

Pleasures, like flowers, may 
wither and decay, 

And yet the root perennial may 
be. 


MY BOOKS. 

Sadly as some old mediaeval 
knight 

Gazed at the arms he could no 
longer wield. 

The sword two-handed and the 
shining shield 

Suspended in the hall, and full 
in sight, 

While secret longings for the lost 
delight 

Of tourney or adventure in the 
field 

Came over him, and tears but 
half concealed 

Trembled and fell upon his beard 
of white, 

So I behold these books upon their 
shelf, 

My ornaments and arms of other 
days; 

Not wholly useless, though no 
longer used, 

For they remind me of my other 
self, 

Younger and stronger, and the 
pleasant ways 

Tn which I walked, now clouded 
and confused. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 

Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 

The Olympian heights; whose singing shafts were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half bent, 

But with the utmost tension of the thong ? 

Where are the stately argosies of song, 

Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in search of some new continent, 

With all sail set, and steady winds and strong ? 

Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 

Who shall become a master of the art, 

An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 

Fearless and first and steering with his fieet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 
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Michel, piu che mortal, Angel divlno. 

Ariosto. 

Similamente operando all’ artista 

Ch’ a r abito dell’ arte e man che trema. 

Dante, Par. xiii., st. 77. 


DEDICATION. 

Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 

But perish only to revive again 
In other forms, as clouds restore in rain 
The exhalations of the land and sea. 

Men build their houses from the masonry 
Of ruined tombs ; the passion and the pain 
Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, remain 
To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 

So from old chronicles, where sleep in dust 

Names that once filled the world with trumpet tones, 
1 build this verse ; and flowers of song have thrust 

Their roots among the loose disjointed stones, 

Which to this end I fashion as I must. 

Quickened are they that touch the PropheCs bones. 


PARI' r. 


r. 

Prologue at Ischia. 

The Castle Terrace. Vittoria 
COLONNA andJVLiA Gonzaga, 

Vittoria. Will you then leave me, 
Julia, and so soon, 

To pace alone this terrace like a 
ghost ? 

Julia. To-raorrow, dearest. 
Vittoria. Do not say to-morrow. 


A whole month of to-rnorrows were 
too soon. 

You must not go. You are a part 
of me. 

Julia. I must return to Fondi. 

Vittoria. The old castle 

Needs not your presence. No one 
waits for you. 

Stay one day longer with me. 
They who go 

Feel not the pain of parting; it is 
they 
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Who stay behind that suffer. I 
was thinking 

But yesterday how like and how 
unlike 

Have been, and are, our destinies. 
Your husband, 

The good Vespasian, an old man, 
who seemed 

A father to you rather than a hus¬ 
band, 

Died in your arms; but mine, in 
all the flower 

And promise of his youth, was 
taken from me 

As by a rushing wind. The breath 
of battle 

Breathed on him, and I saw his 
face no more, 

Save as in dreams it haunts me. 
As our love 

Was for these men, so is our sorrow 
for them. 

Yours a child’s sorrow, smiling 
through its tears; 

But inine the grief of an impas¬ 
sioned woman, 

Who drank her life up in one 
draught of love. 

Julia. Behold this locket. This 
is the white hair 

Of my Vespasian. This is the 
flower-of-love, 

This amaranth, and beneath it the 
device 

Non moritura. Thus my heart 
remains 

True to his memory; and the 
ancient castle, 

“Where we have lived together, 
where he died, 

Is dear to me as Ischia is to you. 

Vitforia. I did not mean to 
chide you. 

Julia. ^ Let your heart 

Find, if it can, some poor apology 

For one who is too young, and 
, feels too keenly 

The joy of life, to give up all her days 
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To sorrow for the dead. While I 
am true 

To the remembrance of the man 1 
loved 

And mourn for still, I do not make 
a show 

Ol all the grief I feel, nor live 
secluded 

And, like Veronica da Gdmbara, 

Drape my whole house in mourn¬ 
ing, and drive forth 

In coach of sable drawn by sable 
horses, 

As if I were a corpse. Ah, one 
to-day 

Is worth for me a thousand yester¬ 
days. 

Viitoria. Dear Julia! Friend¬ 
ship has its jealousies 

As well as love. Who waits for 
you at Fondi ? 

Julia. A friend of mine and 
yours; a friend and friar. 

You have at Naples your Fra 
Bemadino; 

And I at Fondi have my Fra 
Bastiano, 

The famous artist, who has come 
from Rome 

To paint my portrait. That is not 
a sin. 

Vittoria. Only a vanity. 

Julia. He painted yours. 

Vifloria, Do not call up to me 
those days departed 

When I was young, and all was 
bright about me, 

And the vicissitudes of life were 
things 

But to be read of in old histories, 

Though as pertaining unto me or 
mine 

Impossible. Ah, then I dreamed 
your dreams, 

And now, grown older, 1 look back 
and see 

They were illusions. 

Julia. Yet without illusions 





What would our lives become, what 
we ourselves ? 

Dreams or illusions, call them 
what you will, 

They lift us from the commonplace 
of life 

To better things. 

Vittoria. Are there no brighter 
dreams. 

No higher aspirations, than the 
wish 

To please and to be pleased ? 

Julia. For you there are : 

1 am no saint; I feel the world we 
live in 

Comes before that which is to be 
hereafter, 

And must be dealt with first. 

Vittoria. But in what way ? 

Julia. Let the soft wind that 
wafts to us the odour 

Of orange blossoms, let the laugh¬ 
ing sea 

And the bright sunshine bathing 
all the world, 

Answer the question. 

VHtoria. And for whom 

is meant 

This portrait that you speak of? 

Julia. For my friend 

The Cardinal Ippolito. 

Vittoria, For him? 

Julia. Yes, for Ippolito the 
Magnificent. 

^Tis always flattering to a woman^s 
pride 

To be admired by one whom all 
admire. 

Vittoria. Ah, Julia, she that makes 
herself a dove 

Is eaten by the hawk. Be on your 
guard. 

He is a Cardinal; and his adora¬ 
tion 

Should be elsewhere directed. 

Julia. You forget 

The horror of that night, when 
Barbarossa, 


The Moorish corsair, landed on 
our coast 

To seize me for the Sultan Soliman; 

How in the dead of night, when all 

I were sleeping, 

He scaled the castle wall; how I 
escaped, 

And in my night-dress, mounting 
a swift steed, 

Fled to the mountains, and took 
refuge there 

Among the brigands. Then of all 
my friends 

The Cardinal Ippolito was first 

To come with his retainers to my 
rescue. 

Could I refuse the only boon he 
asked 

At such a time—my portrait ? 

Vittoria. I have heard 

Strange stories of the splendours of 
his palace, 

And how, apparelled like a Spanish 
Prince, 

He rides through Rome with a 
long retinue 

Of Ethiopians and Numidians 

And Turks and Tartars, in fantastic 
dresses, 

Making a gallant show. Is this 
the way 

A Cardinal should live ? 

Julia. He is so young; 

Hardly of age, or little more than 
that; 

Beautiful, generous, fond of arts 
and letters, 

A poet, a musician, and a scholar; 

Master of many languages, and a 
player 

On many instruments. In Rome, 
his palace 

is the asylum of all men dis¬ 
tinguished 

In art or science, and all Florentines 

Escaping from the tyranny of his 
cousin, 

Duke Alessandro. 
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Vitioria, I have seen his 

portrait, 

Painted by Titian. You have 
|)ainted it 

In brighter colours. 

Julia^ And my Cardinal, 

At Itri, inthe courtyard of his palace, 
Keeps a tame lion ! 

Vittoria, And so counterfeits 
St. Mark, the Evangelist! 

Julia. Ah, your tame lion 

Is Michael Angelo. 

Villorla^ You speak a name 

That always thrills me with a noble 
sound, 

As of a trumpet 1 Michael Angelo ! 
A lion all men fear and none can 
tame; 

A man that all men honour, and the 
model 

That all should follow; one who 
works and prays, 

For work is prayer, and consecrates 
his life 

To the sublime ideal of his art, 

Till art and life are one; a man 
who holds 

Such place in all men’s thoughts, 
that when they speak 
Of great things done, or to be done, 
his name 

Is ever on their lips. 

Julia. You too can paint 

The portrait of your hero, and in 
colours 

Brighter than Titian’s; I might 
warn you also 

Against the dangers that beset your 
path; 

But I forbear. 

Vittoria. If I were made of 
marble, 

Of Fior di Persico or Pavonazzo, 
He might admire me: being but 
flesh and blood, 

I am no more to him than other 
women; 

That is, am nothing. 


Julia. Does he ride through 
Rome 

Upon his little mule, as he was 
wont. 

With his slouched hat, and boots 
of Cordovan, 

As when 1 saw him last ? 

Vittoria. Pray do not jest. 

I cannot couple with his noble 
name 

A trivial word! Look, how the 
setting sun 

Lights up Castel-a-mare and Sor- 
rento. 

And changes Capri to a purple 
cloud ! 

And there Vesuvius with its plume 
of smoke, 

And the great city stretched upon 
the shore 

As in a dream ! 

Julia. Parthenope the Siren ! 

Vittoria. And yon long line of 
lights, those sunlit windows 

Blaze like the torches carried in 
procession 

To do her honour! It is beautiful 1 
Julia. I have no heart to feel the 
beauty of it! 

My feet are weary, pacing up and 
down 

These level flags, and wearier still 
my thoughts 

Treading the broken pavement of 
the Past. 

It is too sad. I will go in and rest, 

And make me ready for to-mor¬ 
row’s journey. 

Vittoria. I will go with you; for 
I would not lose 

One hour of your dear presence. 
’Tis enough 

Only to be in the same room with 
you. 

I need not speak to you, nor hear 
you speak; 

If I but see you, I am satisfied. 

[ They go in. 
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II. 

Monologue, 

Michael Angelo’s Studio, He 
is at wo7‘k 071 the ca7doon of the 
Last Judgmefit. 

Michael A, Why did the Pope 
and his ten Cardinals 

Come here to lay this heavy task 
upon me ? 

Were not the paintings on the 
Sistine ceiling 

Enough for them ? They saw the 
Hebrew leader 

\Vaiting, and clutching his tem¬ 
pestuous beard, 

But heeded not, The bones of 
Julius 

Shook in their sepulchre. I heard 
the sound ; 

They only heard the sound of their 
own voices. 

Are there no other artists here in 
Rome 

To do this work, that they must 
needs seek me } 

Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, 
might have done it; 

But he is lost to art. The Papal 
Seals, 

Like leaden weights upon a dead 
man’s eyes, 

Press down his lids; and so the 
burden falls 

On Michael Angelo, Chief Archi¬ 
tect 

And Painter of the Apostolic 
Palace. 

That is the title they cajole me with, 

To make me do their work and 
leave my own ; 

But having once begun, I turn not 
back. 

Blow, ye bright angels, on your 
golden trumpets 

To the four corners of the earth, j 
and wake I 


The dead to judgment! Ye record¬ 
ing angels, 

Open your books and read! Ye 
dead, awake I 

Rise from your graves, drowsy and 
drugged with death, 

As men who suddenly aroused from 
sleep 

Look round amazed, and know not 
where they are ! 

In happy hours, when the imagina¬ 
tion 

Wakes like a wind at midnight, and 
the soul 

Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy 

To be uplifted on its wings, and 
listen 

To the prophetic voices in the air 

That call us onward. Then the 
work we do 

Is a delight, and the obedient hand 

Never grows weary. But how 
different is it 

In the disconsolate, discouraged 
hours, 

When all the wisdom of the world 
appears 

As trivial as the gossip of a nur.se 

In a sick-room, and all our work 
seems useless. 

What is it guides my hand, what 
thoughts possess me, 

That I have drawn her face among 
the angels, 

Where she will be hereafter? U 
sweet dreams, 

That through the vacant chambers 
of my heart 

Walk in the silence, as familiar 
phantoms 

Frequent an ancient house, what 
will ye with me ? 

’ Pis said that Plmperors write their 
names in green 

WEen under age, but when of age 
in purple. 
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So Love, the greatest Emperor of 
them all, 

Writes his in green at first, but 
afterwards 

In the imperial purple of our blood. 

First love or last love,—which of 
these two passions 

Is more omnipotent ? Which is 
more fair, 

The star of morning or the evening 
star ? 

The sunrise or the sunset of the 
heart ? 

The hour “when we look forth to the 
unknown, 

And the advancing day consumes 
the shadows, 

Or that when all the landscape of 
our lives 

Lies stretched behind us, and 
familiar places 

Gleam in the distance, and sweet 
memories 

Kise like a tender haze, and 
magnify 

The objects we behold, that soon 
must vanish ? 

What matters it to me, whose coun¬ 
tenance 

Is like the Laocoon’s, full of pain ; 
whose foi'ehead 

Is a ploughed harvest-field, where 
three-score years 

Have sown in sorrow and have 
reaped in anguish; 

To me, the artisan, to whom all 
women 

Have been as if they were not, or 
at most 

A sudden rush of pigeons in the 
air, 

A flutter of wings, a sound, and 
then a silence ? 

I am too old for love; I am too 
old 

To flatter and delude myself with 
visions 


Of never-ending friendship with fair 
women, 

Imaginations, fantasies, illusions, 

In which the things that cannot be 
take shape, 

And seem to be, and for the moment 
are. \Convenf bells ring* 

Distant and near and low and loud 
the bells, 

Dominican, Benedictine, and Fran- 
ciscan, 

Jangle and wrangle in their airy 
towers, 

Discordant as the brotherhoods 
themselves 

In their dim cloisters. The de¬ 
scending sun 

Seems to caress the city that he 
loves, 

And crowns it with the aureole of 
a saint. 

I will go forth and breathe the air 
a while. 

III. 

San Silvestro. 

A Chapel in the Church of San 
Silvestro on Monte Cavallo* 
ViTTORIA COLONNA, CLAUDIO 
Tolommei, and others. 

Vittoria. Here let us rest a while, 
until the crowd 

Has left the church. I have already 
sent 

For Michael Angelo to join us here. 
Claudio. After Fra Bernardino’s 
wise discourse 

On the Pauline Epistles, certainly 

Some words of Michael Angelo on 
Art 

Were not amiss, to bring us back to 
earth. 

Michael A. {at the door). How 
like a Saint or Goddess she 
appears; 
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Diana or Madonna, which I know 
not ! 

In attitude and aspect formed 
to be 

At once the artist’s worship and 
despair! 

Viftoria, Welcome, Maestro. 
We were waiting for you. 

Michael A, I met your mes¬ 
senger upon the way, 

And hastened hither. 

Vi florin. It is kind of you 

To come to us, who linger here like 
gossips 

Wasting the afternoon in idle talk. 
These^ are all friends of mine and 
friends of yours. 

Michael A. If friends of yours, 
then are they friends of mine. 
Pardon me, gentlemen. But when 
I entered 

I saw but the Marchesa. 

Vitforia. Take this seat 

Between me and Ser Claudio 
Tolommei, . 

Who still maintains that our Italian 
tongue 

Should be called Tuscan. But for 
that offence 

We will not quarrel with him. 

Michael A. Eccellenza— 

Vitforia. Ser Claudio has ban¬ 
ished Eccellenza 

And all such titles from the Tuscan 
tongue. 

Claudio. ’Tis the abuse of them 
and not the use 
I deprecate. 

Michael A. The use or the abuse 
It matters not. Let them all go to¬ 
gether, 

As empty phrases and frivolities, 
And common as gold-lace upon the 
collar 

Of an obsequious lackey. 

Vitforia, That may be, 

But something of politeness would 
go with them; 


We should lose something of the 
stately manners 
Of the old school. 

Claudio. Undoubtedly. 

Vitforia. But that 

Is not what occupies my thoughts 
at present, 

Nor why I sent for you, Messer 
Michele. 

It was to counsel me. His Holiness 
Has granted me permission, long 
desired, 

To build a convent in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

Where the old tower is standing, 
from whose top 

Nero looked down upon the burning 
city. 

Michael A. It is an inspiration! 

Vitforia. I am doubtful 

How I shall build; how large to 
make the convent, 

And which way fronting, 

Michael A. Ah, to build, to build! 
That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and sculpture are but 
images, 

Are merely shadows cast by out¬ 
ward things 

On stone or canvas, having in 
themselves 

No separate existence. Architec¬ 
ture, 

Existing in itself, and not in seem- 
ing 

A something it is not, surpasses 
them 

As substance shadow. Long, long 
years ago, 

Standing one morning near the 
Baths of Titus, 

I saw the statue of Laocoon 
Rise from its grave of centuries, 
like a ghost 

Writhing in pain; and as it tore 
away 

The knotted serpents from its 
limbs, I heard, 
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Or seemed to hear, the cry of agony 

From its white, parted lips. And 
still I marvel 

At the three Rhodian artists, by 
^ whose hands 

This miracle was wrought. Yet he 
beholds 

Far nobler works who looks upon 
the ruins 

Of temples in the Forum here in 
Rome. 

If God should give me power in 
my old age 

To build for Him a temple half as 
grand 

As those were in their glory, I 
should count 

My age more excellent than youth 
itself, 

And all that I have hitherto accom¬ 
plished 

As only vanity. 

Vittoria. ^ I understand you. 

Art is the gift of God, and must 
be used 

Unto His glory. That in Art is 
highest 

Which aims at this. When Saint 
Hilarion blessed 

The horses of Italicus, they won 

The race at Gaza, for his benedic¬ 
tion 

O’erpowered all magic; and the 
people shouted 

That Christ had conquered Mamas. 
So that art 

Which bears the consecration and 
the seal 

Of holiness upon it will prevail 

Over all others. Those few words 
of yours 

Inspire me with new confidence to 
build. 

What think you ? The old walls 
might serve, perhaps, 

Some purpose still. The tower can 
hold the bells. 

Michael A , If strong enough. 


Vittoria, If not, it can be 

strengthened. 

Michael A. I see no bar nor 
drawback to this building, 
And on our homeward way, if it 
shall please you, 

We may together view the site. 

Viitoria, I thank you. 

I do not venture to request so much. 

Michael A. Let us no'w go to the 
old walls you spake of, 
Vossignoria— 

Viitoria, What, again, Maestro ? 

Michael A, Pardon me, Messer 
Claudio, if once more 
I use the ancient courtesies of 
speech. 

I am too old to change. 


iV, 

Carbinal Ippolito. 

A richly furnished afirtment in 
the Palace of Cardinal Ippo¬ 
lito. Night, Jacopo Nardi, 
an old 7nan^ alone, 

Nardi, I am bewildered. These 
Numidian slaves, 

In strange attire; these endless 
antechambers; 

This lighted hall, with all its golden 
splendours, 

Pictures, and statues ! Can this 
be the dwelling 

Of a disciple of that lowly Man 

Who had not where to lay his head ? 
These statues 

Are not of Saints; nor is this a 
Madonna, 

This lovely face, that with such 
tender eyes 

Looks down upon me from the 
painted canvas. 

IMy heart begins to fail me. What 
can he 
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Who lives in boundless luxuty at 
Rome 

Care for the imperilled liberties of 
Florence, 

Her people, her Republic ? Ah, the 
rich 

Feel not the pangs of banishment. 
All doors 

Are open to them, and all hands 
extended. 

The poor alone are outcasts ; they 
who risked 

All they possessed for liberty, and 
lost; 

And wander through the world 
without a friend, 

Sick, comfortless, distressed, un¬ 
known, uncared for. 

Enter Cardinal Ippolito, in 

Spanish cloak and slouched hat, 

Ippolito, I pray you pardon me 
that I have kept you I 

Waiting so long alone. 

Nardi. 1 wait to see 

The Cardinal. 

■ippolito, I am the Cardinal; 

And you ? 

Nardi, Jacopo Nardi. 

Ippolito. You are welcome. 

I was expecting you. Philippo 
Strozzi 

Had told me of your coming. 

Nardi, ’Twas his son 

That brought me to your door. 

Ippolito. Pray you, be seated. 

You seem astonished at the garb I 
wear; 

But at my time of life, and with my 
habits. 

The petticoats of a Cardinal would 
be— 

Troublesome ; I could neither ride 
nor walk. 

Nor do a thousand things, if 1 were 
dressed 

Like an old ^ dowager. It Avere 
putting wine 


Young as the young. Astyanax into 
goblets 

As old as Priam. 

Nardi, Oh, your Eminence 
Knows best what you should wear. 

Ippolito, Dear Messer Nardi, 
You are no stranger to me. I have 
read 

Your excellent translation of the 
books 

Of Titus Livius, the historian 
Of Rome, and model of all his¬ 
torians 

That shall come after him. It does 
you honour; 

But greater honour still the love you 
bear 

To Florence, our dear country, 
and whose annals 
I hope your hand will write, in 
happier days 
Than we now see. 

Nardi, Your Eminence will 
pardon 

The lateness of the hour. 

Ippolito, The hours 

I count not 

As a sun-dial; but am like a 
clock, 

That tells the time as well by night 
as day. 

So, no excuse. I know what brings 
you here. 

You come to speak of Florence. 

Nardi. And her woes, 

Ippolito, The Duke, my cousin, 
the black Alessandro, 

Whose mother was a Moorish slave, 
that fed 

The sheep upon Lorenzo’s fann, 
still lives 
And reigns. 

Na?'di. Alas, that such a 
scourge 

Should fall on such a city ! 

Ippolito. When he dies, 

The Wild Boar in the gardens of 
Lorenzo, 
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The beast obscene, should be the 
monument 

Of this bad man. 

Nardi, He walks the streets 
at night 

With revellers, insulting honest 
men. 

No house is sacred from his lusts. 
The convents 

Are turned by him to brothels, 
and the honour 

Of women and all ancient pious 
customs 

Are quite forgotten now. The 
offices 

Of the Priori and Gonfalonieri 

Have been abolished. All the 
magistrates 

Are now his creatures. Liberty is 
dead. 

The very memory of all honest 
living 

Is wiped away, and even our Tus¬ 
can tongue 

Corrupted to a Lombard'dialect. 

IppoUio. And worst of all, his 
impious hand has broken 

The Martinella,—our great battle 
bell, 

That, sounding through three cen¬ 
turies, has led 

The Florentines to victory,—lest 
its voice 

Should waken in their souls some 
memory 

Of far-off times of glory. 

Nardi. What a change 

Ten little years have made! We 
all remember 

Those better days, when Niccol^ 
Capponi, 

The Gonfaloniere, from the windows 

Of the Old Palace, with the blast 
of trumpets, 

Proclaimed to the inhabitants that 
Christ 

Was chosen King of Florence; and 
already 


Christ is dethroned, and slain, and 
in his stead 

Reigns Lucifer! Alas, alas, for 
Florence! 

Ippolifo. Lilies with lilies, said 
Savonarola; 

Florence and France ! But I say 
Florence only, 

Or only with the Emperor’s hand 
to help us 

In sweeping out the rubbish. 

Nardu Little hope 

Of help is there from him. He has 
betrothed 

His daughter Margaret to this 
shameless Duke. 

What hope have we from such an 
Emperor ? 

Ippolito. Baccio Valori and Phi¬ 
lippe Strozzi, 

Once^ the Duke’s friends and in¬ 
timates, are with us, 

And Cardinals Salvati and Ridolfi, 
We shall soon see, then, as Valori 
says, 

Whether the Duke can best spare 
honest men, 

Or honest men the Duke. 

Nardi, We have determined 
To send ambassadors to Spain, and 
lay 

Our griefs before the Emperor, 
though I fear 
More than I hope. 

IppoUto. The Emperor is busy 
With this new war against the 
Algerines, 

And has no time to listen to com¬ 
plaints 

From our ambassadors; nor will 
I trust them, 

But go myself. All is in readiness 
For my departure, and to-morrow 
morning 

I shall go down to Itri, where I 
meet 

Dante da Castiglione and some 
others 
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Republicans and fugitives from 
Florence, 

And then take ship at Gaela, and go 

To join the Emperor in his new 
crusade 

Against the Turk. I shall have 
time enough 

And opportunity to plead our cause. 

Nardt (rising). It is an inspira¬ 
tion, and I hail it 

As of good omen. May the power 
that sends it 

Bless our beloved country, and 
restore 

Its banished citizens. The soul of 
Florence 

Is now outside its gates. What 
lies within 

Is but a corpse, corrupted and 
corrupting. 

Heaven help us all. 1 will not 
tarry longer, 

For you have need of rest. Good¬ 
night. 

Ippolito, Good-night, 

EnterY'S^h. Sebastiano ; Turkish 
attendants. 

Ippolito, Fra Bastiano, how your 
portly presence 

Contrasts with that of the spare 
Florentine 

Who has just left me ! 

Fra Seb. As we passed 

each other, 

I saw that he was weeping. 

Ippolito. Poor old man ! 

Fra Seb. Who is he ? 

Ippolito. Jacopo Nardi. 

A brave soul; 

One of the Fuoruseiti, and the best 

And noblest of them all; but he 
has made me 

Sad with his sadness. As 1 look 
on you 

My heart grows lighter. 1 behold 
a man 

W’ho lives in an ideal world, apart 


From all the rude collisions of our 
life, 

In a calm atmosphere. 

Fra Seb. Your Eminence 

Is surely jesting. If you knew the 
life 

Of artists as 1 know it, you might 
think 

Far otherwise. 

Ippolito. But wherefore should 
I jest ? 

The world of art is an ideal w'orld,— 
The world I love, and that I fain 
would live in ; 

So speak to me of artists and of art, 
Of all the painters, sculptors, and 
musicians 

That now illustrate Rome. 

lya Seb. Of the musicians, 
I know but Goudimel, the brave 
maestro 

And chapel-master of his Holiness, 
Who trains the Papal choir, 

Ippolito. In church this morning, 
I listened to a mass of Goudimel, 
Divinely chanted. In the Incar- 
natus, 

In lieu of Latin words, the tenor 
sang 

With infinite tenderness, in plain 
Italian, 

A Neapolitan love-song. 

Fra Seb. You amaze me 

Was it a wanton song ? 

Ippolito. Not a divine one. 
I am not over-scrupulous, as you 
know. 

In word or deed, yet such a song 
as that, 

Sung by the tenor of the Papal 
choir, 

And in a Papal mass, seemed out 
of place ; 

There’s something wrong in it. 

ITa Seb. There’s 

something wrong 

In everything. We cannot make 
the world 
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Go right. ’Tis not my business 
to reform 
The Papal choir. 

Ippohio. Nor mine, thank 
Heaven ! 

Then tell me of the artists. 

F7'a Seb, Naming one 

i name them all; for there is only 
one; 

His name is Messer Michael An¬ 
gelo. 

All art and artists of the present 
day 

Centre in him. 

Ippehto, You count yourself 

as nothing } 

Fra Seb, Or less than nothing, 
since I am at best 
Only a portrait-painter; one who 
draws 

With greater or less skill, as best 
he may. 

The features of a face. 

Jppolito, And you have had 

The honour, nay, the glory, of por- I 

^ traying I 

Julia Gonzaga! Do you count as 
nothing 

A privilege like thatSee there 
the portrait 

Rebuking you with its divine ex¬ 
pression. 

Are you not penitent ? He whose 
skilful hand 

Painted that lovely picture has 
not right 

To vilipend the art of portrait¬ 
painting. 

But what of Michael Angelo ? 

Jbra Seb. But lately, 

Strolling together down the crowded 
Corso, 

We stopped, well pleased, to see 
your Eminence 

Pass on an Arab steed, a noble 
creature. 

Which Michael Angelo, ^vho is a 
lover 


I Of all things beautiful, especially 

When they are Arab horses, much 
admired, 

And could not praise enough. 

IppoHto {to an attendant). Has - 
san, to-morrow, 

When I am gone, but not till I am 
gone,— 

Be careful about that,-™-take Barba- 
rossa 

To Messer Michael Angelo, the 
sculptor, 

Who lives there at Macello dei 
Corvi, 

Near to the Capitol; and take 
besides 

Some ten mule-loads of provender, 
and say 

Your master sends them to him as 
a present. 

Fra Seb. A princely gift. Though 
Michael Angelo 

Refuses presents from his Holiness. 

Yours he will not refuse. 

Jppolito. You think him like 

Thymoetes, who received the 
wooden horse 

Into the walls of Troy. That book 
of Virgil 

Have I translated in Italian verse, 

And shall, some day, when w^e have 
leisure for it, 

Be pleased to read you. When I 
speak of Troy 

I am reminded of another town 

And of a lovelier Helen, our dear 
Countess 

Julia Gonzaga. You remember, 
surely, 

The adventure with the corsair 
Barbarossa, 

And all that followed ? 

Fra Seb. A most strange 

adventure; 

A tale as marvellous and full of 
wonder 

As any in Boccaccio or Sacchetti; 

Almost incredible! 
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IppoUto, Were I a painter 
I should not want a better theme 
than that: 

The lovely lady fleeing through 
the night 

Ill wild disorder; and the brigands’ 
camp 

With the red fire-light on their 
swarthy faces. 

Could you not paint it for me ? 

Fra Sep. No, not I. 

It is not in my line. 

Jppoliio. Then you shall paint 
The portrait of the corsair, when 
we bring him 

A prisoner chained to Naples ; for 
I feel 

Something like admiration for a 
man 

Who dared this strange adventure. 

Fra Seb. I will do it; 

But catch the corsair first. 

Jppolito, You may begin 

To-morrow with the sword. Has- 
san, come hither; 

Bring me the Turkish scimitar that 
hangs 

Beneath the picture yonder. Now 
unsheathe it. 

’Tis a Damascus blade; you see 
the inscription 

In Arabic : La Allah ilia Allah ^— 
There is no God but God. 

Fra Seb. How beautiful 

In fashion and in finish! It is 
perfect. 

The Arsenal of Venice cannot boast 
A finer sword. 

Ippolito. Youlikeit? Itisyours. 

Fra Seb. You do not mean it. 

Jppolito. ^ I am not 

a Spaniard 

To say that it is yours and not to 
mean it. 

I have at Itri a whole armoury 
Full of such weapons. When you 
paint the portrait 
Of Barbarossa it will be of use. 


You have not been rewarded as you 
should be 

For painting the Gonzaga. Throw 
this bauble 

Into the scale, aiid make the 
balance equal. 

Till then suspend it in your studio; 

You artists like such trifles. 

Fra Seb. I will keep it 

In memory of the donor. Many 
thanks. 

Ippolito. Fra Bastian, I am 
growing tired of Rome, 

The old dead city, with the old 
dead people; 

Priests everywhere, like shadows 
on a wall, 

And morning, noon, and night the 
ceaseless sound 

Of convent bells. I must be gone 
from here; 

Though Ovid somewdiere says that 
Rome is worthy 

To be the dwelling-place of all the 
Gods, 

I must be gone from here. To¬ 
morrow morning 

I start for Itri, and go thence by sea 

To join the Emperor, who is making 
war 

Upon the Algerines; perhaps to 
sink 

Some Turkish galleys, and bring 
back in chains 

The famous corsair. Thus would 
I avenge 

The beautifiil Gonzaga. 

Fra Seb. An achievement 

Worthy of Charlemagne, or of 
Orlando. 

Berni and Ariosto both shall add 

A canto to theirpoems, and describe 
you 

As Furioso and Innamorato. 

Now I must say good-night. 

Ippolito, You must not go ; 

First you shall sup with me. My 
seneschal. 
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Giovan Andrea dal 

Sepolcro,— 

I like to give the whole sonorous 
name, 

It sounds so like a verse of the 
^neid,— 

Has brought me eels fresh from the 
Lake of Fondi, 

And Lucrine oysters cradled in their 
shells : 

These, with red Fondi wine, the 
Caecuban 

That Horace speaks of, under a 
hundred keys 

Kept safe, until the heir of Post¬ 
humus 

Shall stain the pavement with it, 
make a feast 

Fit for Lucullus, or Fra Bastian 
even; 

So we will go to supper, and be 
merry. 

^ra Sei?. Bew’are ! Remember 
that Bolsena^s eels 

And Vemage wine once killed a 
Pope of Rome 1 

IppoUto, ’Twas a French Pope; 
and then so long ago; 

Who knows?—perhaps the story 
is not true. 


V. 

Borgo delle Vergine at 
Naples. 

Room zn the Palace ofJviAk Gon- 

ZAGA. MghL Julia Gonzaga, 

Giovanni Valdesso. 

Julia, Do not go yet. 

Valdesso. The night is 

far advanced; 

I fear to stay too late, and weary 
you 

With these discussions. 

Julia. I have much to say. 

I speak to you, Valdesso, with that 
frankness 


V^hich is the greatest privilege oi 
friendship,— 

Speak as I hardly would to my 
confessor, 

Such is my confidence in you. 

Valdesso. Dear Counless, 
If loyalty to friendship be a claim 
Upon your confidence, then I may 
claim it. 

Julia. Then sit again, and listen 
unto things 

That nearer are to me than life 
itself. 

I Valdesso. In all things I am 
I happy to obey you, 

And happiest then when you com¬ 
mand me most, 

Jzzlia. Laying aside all useless 
rhetoric. 

That is superfluous between us two, 

I come at once unto the point, and 
say, 

You know my outward life, my 
rank and fortune; 

Countess of Fondi, Duchess of 
Trajetto, 

A widow rich and flattered, for 
whose hand 

In marriage princes ask, and ask 
it only 

To be rejected. All the world can 
ofifer 

Lies at my feet. If I remind you 
of it. 

It is not in the way of idle boasting, 
But only to the better understanding 
Of what comes after. 

Valdesso. God hath given 
you also 

Beauty and intellect; and the 
signal grace 

To lead a spotless life amid tempta¬ 
tions 

That others yield to, 

Julia. But the inward life,— 

That you know not; ’tis known 
but to myself, 

And is to me a mystery and a pain. 
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A soul disquieted, and ill at ease, 

A mind perplexed with doubts and 
apprehensions, 

A heart dissatisfied with all around 
me. 

And with myself, so that sometimes 
I weep, 

Discouraged and disgusted with 
the world. 

Valdesso, Whene’er we cross a 
river at a ford, 

If we would pass in safety, w^e 
must keep 

Our eyes fixed steadfast on the 
shore beyond, 

For if we cast them on the flowing 
stream 

The head swims with it; so if we 
would cross 

The running flood of things here 
in the world, 

Our souls must not look down, but 
fix their sight 

On the firm land beyond. 

Julia. I comprehend 3 ^ 011 . 

You think I am too worldly; that 
my head 

Swims with the giddying whirl of 
life about me. 

Is that your meaning ? 

Valdesso, Yes; your meditations 

Are more of this world and its 
vanities 

Than of the world to come. 

Julia, Between the two 

T am confused. 

Valdesso. Yet have I seen you 
listen 

Enraptured when Fra Bernardino 
preached 

Of faith and hope and charity. 

Jidia, I listen, 

But only as to music without 
meaning. 

It moves me for the moment, and 
I think 

How beautiful it is to be a saint, 

As dear Vittoria is; but I am weak 
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And wayward, and I soon fall back 
again 

To my old ways so very easily. 
There are too many week-days for 
one Sunday. 

Valdesso. Then take the Sunday 
with you through the week, 
And sweeten with it all the other 
days. 

Julia. In part I do so; for to put 
a stop 

To idle tongues, what men might 
say of me 

If I lived all alone here in my palace. 
And not from a vocation that I feel 
For the monastic life, I now am 
living 

With Sister Caterina at the convent 
Of Santa Chiara, and I come here 
only 

On certain days, for my affairs, or 
visits 

Of ceremony, or to be with friends. 
For I confess, to live among 1113 ^ 
friends 

Is Paradise to me; my Purgatory 
Is living among people I dislike. 
And so I pass my life in these two 
worlds, 

This palace and the convent. 

Valdesso. It was then 

The fear of man, and not the love 
of God, 

That led you to this step. Why 
will you not 

Give all your heart to God ? 

Julia. If God commands it, 
Wherefore hath He not made me 
capable 

Of doing for H im what I wish to do 
As easily as I could offer Him 
This jewel from my hand, this 
gown I wear, 

Or aught else that is mine ? 

Valdesso, The hindrance lies 
In that original sin, by which all fell. 

Julia. Ah me, I cannot bring my 
troubled mind 





To wish well to that Adam, our 
first parent, 

Who by his sin lost Paradise for us, 

And brought such ills upon us. 

Valdesso, We ourselves, 

When we commit a sin, lose Para¬ 
dise 

As much as he did. Let us think 
of this, 

And how we may regain it. 

Julia. Teach me, then, 

To harmonize the discord of my 
life, 

And stop the painful jangle of these 
wires. 

Valdesso, That is a task impos¬ 
sible, until 

You tune your heart-strings to a 
higher key 

Than earthly melodies. 

Julia. How shall I do it ? 

Point out to me the way of this 
perfection. 

And I will follow you; for you 
have made 

My soul enamoured with it, and I 
cannot 

Rest satisfied until I find it out. 

But lead me privately, so that the 
world 

Hear not my steps; I would not 
give occasion 

For talk among the people. 

Valdesso. Now at last 

I understand you fully. Then, 
what need 

Is there for us to beat about the 
bush ? 

I know what you desire of me. 

Julia. What rudeness ! 

If you already know it, why not 
tell me ? 

Valdesso. Because I rather wait 
for you to ask it 

With your own lips. 

Julia. Do me the kindness, then, 

To speak without reserve; and 
with all frankness, 


If you divine the truth, will I con¬ 
fess it. 

Valdesso. I am content. 

Julia. Then speak. 

Valdesso. You would be free 

From the vexatious thoughts that 
come and go 

Through your imagination, and 
would have me 

Point out^ some royal road and 
lady-like 

Which you may walk in, and not ' 
wound your feet; 

You would attain to the divine 
perfection, 

And yet not turn your back upon 
the world; 

You would possess humility within, 

But not reveal it in your outward 
actions; 

You would have patience, but with¬ 
out the rude 

Occasions that require its exercise ; 

You would despise the world, but in 
such fashion 

The world should not despise you 
in return; 

Would clothe the soul with all the 
Christian graces, 

Yet not despoil the body of its 
gauds; 

Would feed the soul with spiritual 
food, 

Yet not deprive the body of its 
feasts; 

Would seem angelic in the sight of 
God, 

Yet not too saint-like in the eyes of 
men; 

In short, would lead a holy Chris¬ 
tian life 

In such a way that even your 
nearest friend 

Would not detect therein one 
circumstance 

To show a change from what it was 
before. 

Have I divined your secret ? 




Julia, You have drawn 

The portrait of my inner self as truly 
As the most skilful painter ever 
painted 
A human face. 

Valdesso, This warrants me in 
saying 

You think you can win heaven by 
compromise, 

And not by verdict. 

Jtdia, You have often told me 
That a bad compromise was better 
even 

Than a good verdict. 

Valdesso. Yes, in suits at law; 
Not in religion. With the human 
soul 

There is no compromise. By faith 
alone 

Can man be justified. 

Julia, Hush, dear Valdesso ; 
That is a heresy. Do not, I pray 
you, 

Proclaim it from the house-top, but 
preserve it 

As something precious, hidden in 
your heart, 

As I, who half believe and tremble 
at it. 

Valdesso. I must proclaim the 
truth. 

Jidta. Enthusiast! 

Why must you ? You imperil both 
yourself 

And friends by your imprudence. 
Pray, be patient. 

You have occasion now to show 
that virtue 

Which you lay stress upon. Let 
us return 

To our lost pathway. Show me by 
what steps 
I shall walk in it. 

[Convent bells are heard, 
Valdesso. Hark ! the convent 
bells 

Are ringing; it is midnight; I 
must leave you, I 


And yet I linger. Pardon me, 
dear Countess, 

Since you to-night have made me 
your confessor. 

If I so far may venture, I will warn 
you 

Upon one point. 

Julia. What is it ? Speak, 

I pray you, 

For I have no concealments in 
^ my conduct; 

All is as open as the light of day. 

What is it you would warn me of? 

Valdesso. Your friendship 

With Cardinal Ippolito. 

Juha. . What is there 

To cause suspicion or alarm in 

! that, 

More than in friendships that I 
entertain 

With you and others ? I ne’er sat 
with him 

Alone at night, as I am sitting now 

With you, Valdesso. 

Valdesso. Pardon me; the 

portrait 

That Fra Bastiano painted w-^as for 
him. 

Is that quite prudent ? 

Julia, That is the same question 

Vittoria put to me, when I last saw 
her. 

I make you the same answer. That 
was not 

A pledge of love, but of pure grati¬ 
tude. 

Recall the adventure of that dread¬ 
ful night 

When Barbarossa with two 
thousand Moors 

Landed upon the coast, and in the 
darkness 

Attacked my castle. Then, with¬ 
out delay, 

The Cardinal came hurrying down 
from Rome 

To rescue and protect me. Was 
it wrong 
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That in an hour like that I did not 
weigh 

Too nicely this or that, but granted 
him 

A boon that pleased him, and that 
nattered me ? 

Valdesso, Only beware lest, in 
disguise of friendship 
Another corsair, worse than Bar- 
barossa, 

Steal in and seize the castle, not 
by storm 

But strategy. And now I take my 
leave. 

Juha. Farewell; but ere you go 
look forth and see 
How night hath hushed the clam¬ 
our and the stir 

Of the tumultuous streets. The 
cloudless moon 

Roofs the whole city as with tiles 
of silver; 

The dim, mysterious sea in silence 
sleeps; 

And straight into the air Vesuvius 
lifts 

, His plume of smoke. How beau- 
tiful it is! [ Voices in the street. 
uiova7i Andrea, Poisoned at 
Itri. 

Voice. Poisoned? 
Who is poisoned ? 

Giovan A7idrea. The Cardinal 
Ippolito, my master. 

Call it malaria. It was veiy sud- 
iJidia swoons. 

VI. 

ViTTORIA COLONNA. 

A 7'oo;/i 771 the To}ye Argentina. 
ViTTORIA COLONNA a 7 ld ] VIA A. 

Gonzaga. 

Vittoria. Come to my arms and 
to my heart once more; 

My soul goes out to meet you and 
embrace you. 


For we are of the sisterhood of 
sorrow. 

I know what you have suffered. 

Jnba. Name it not. 

Let me forget it. 

Vittoria. I will say no more. 
Let nie look at you. What a joy 
It is 

To see your face, to hear your voice 
again I 

You bring with you a breath as of 
the mom, 

A memory of the far-off happy days 
When we were young. When did 
you come from Fondi ? 

Jidia. I have not been at Fondi 
since—> 

Vittoria. Ah me ' 

You need not speak the word; 1 
understand you. 

Juha. I came from Naples b^" 
the lovely valley, 

The Terra di Lavoro. 

Vittoria. And you find me 
•but just returned from a long 
journey nortliward. 

I have been staying with that 
noble woman 

Ren^ of Fiance, the Duchess of 
Ferrara. 

Julia. Oh, tell me of the Duchess. 

I have heard 

Flaminio speak her praises with 
such warmth 

That I am eager to hear more of 
her 

And of her brilliant court. 

Vittoria. _ You shall hear all. 
But first sit down and listen 
^ patiently 

While^ I confess myself. 

Jidia. What deadly sin 

Have you committed ? 

Vittoria. Not a sin ; a folly. 

I chid you once at Ischia, when 
you told me 

That brave Fra Bastian was to 
paint your portrait. 
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Jtilia, Well I remember it. 
Vitforia, Then chide 

me now, 

For I confess to something still 
more strange, 

pid as I am, 1 have at last con¬ 
sented 

To the entreaties and the suppli¬ 
cations 

Of Michael Angelo— 

Julia, ^ To marry him ? 

Vittoria, I pray you, do not jest 
with me ! You know, 

Or you should know, that never 
such a thought 

Entered my breast. I am already 
married. 

The Marquis of Pescara is my 
husband, 

And death has not divorced us. 

Julia, Pardon me. 

Have I offended you ? 

Vittoria, No, but have 

hurt me. 

Unto my buried lord I give myself, 
Unto my friend the shadow of 
myself,— 

My portrait. It is not from vanity. 
But for the love I bear him. 

Julia, I rejoice 

To hear these words. Oh, this will 
be a portrait 

Worthy of both of you! [A knock, 
Vittoria, Hark ! he is coming. 
Julia. And shall I go or stay ? 
Vittoria. By all means stay. 

The drawing will be better for your 
presence; 

You will enliven me. 

Julia, I shall not speak; 

The presence of great men doth 
take from me 

All power of speech. I only gaze 
at them 

In silent wonder, as if they were 
gods. 

Or the inhabitants of some other 
planet, 


Enter Michael Anoklo. 

Vittoria. Come in. 

Michael A, I fear my visit 
is ill-timed; 

I interrupt you. 

Vittoria. No ; this is a friend 
Of yours as well as mine,—-the 
Lady J ulia, 

The Duchess of Trajetto. 

Michael A. (to Julia). I salute 
you. 

Tis long since I have seen your 
face, my lady; 

Pardon me if I say that having 
seen it. 

One never can forget it. 

Julia. ^ You are kind 

To keep me in your memory. 

Michael A. It is 

The privilege of age to speak with 
frankness. 

You will not be offended when 
I say 

That never was your beauty more 
divine. 

Julia, When Michael Angelo 
condescends to flatter 
Or praise me, I am proud, and not 
offended. 

Vittoria, Now this is gallantry 
enough for one; 

Show me a little. 

Michael A, Ah, my gracious 
lady. 

You know I have not words to 
speak your praise. 

I think of you in silence. You 
conceal 

Your manifold perfections from all 
eyes, 

And make yourself more saint-like 
day by day. 

And day by day men worship you 
the more. 

But now your hour of martyrdom 
has come. 

You know why I am here. 





Vittorla, Ah yes, I know it; 

And meet my fate with fortitude. 
You find me 

Surrounded by the labours of your 
hands: 

The Woman of Samaria at the 
Well, 

The Mater Dolorosa, and the 
Christ 

Upon the Cross, beneath which 
you have written 

Those memorable words of Ali¬ 
ghieri, 

‘ Men have forgotten how much 
blood it costs.’ 

Michael A. And now I come to 
add one labour more, 

If you will call that labour which is 
pleasure, 

And only pleasure. 

Vztloria. How shall I be 

seated ? 

Michael A. {a^e^ting his port¬ 
folio), Just as you are. The 
light falls well upon you. 

Vittorm, I am ashamed to steal 
the time from you 

That should be given to the Sistine 
Chapel. 

How does that work go on ? 

Michael A, (drawmg). But 
tardily. 

Old men work slowly. Brain and 
hand alike 

Are dull and torpid. To die young 
is best, 

And not to be remembered as old 
men 

Tottering about in their decrepi¬ 
tude. 

Vittoria, My dear Maestro! 
have you, then, forgotten 

The story of Sophocles in his old 
age ? 

Michael A, What story is it ? 

Vittoria, When his 

sons accused him, ^ 

Before the Areopagus, of dotage. 


For all defence he read there to his 
Judges 

The Tragedy of CEdipus Colo- 
neus— 

The work of his old age. 

Michael A. ’Tis an illusion, 
A fabulous story, that will lead old 
men 

Into a thousand follies and conceits. 

Vittoria. So you may show to 
cavillers your painting 
Of the Last Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Michael A, Now you and Lady 
Julia shall resume 
The conversation that I inter¬ 
rupted. 

Vittoria, It was of no great im¬ 
port ; nothing more 
Nor less than my late visit to 
F errara, 

And what I saw there in the ducal 
palace. 

Will it not interrupt you ? 

Michael A, Not the least. 

Vittoria, Well, first, then, of 
Duke Ercole: a man 
Cold in his manners, and reserved 
and silent, 

And yet magnificent in all his 
ways; 

Not hospitable unto new ideas, 

But from state policy, and certain 
reasons 

Concerning the investiture of the 
duchy, 

A partisan of Rome, and con¬ 
sequently 

Intolerant of all the new opinions. 

Julia, I should not like the 
Duke. These silent men, 

Who only look and listen, are like 
wells 

That have no water in them, deep 
and empty. 

How could the daughter of a king of 
France 

Wed such a duke ? 
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iMichael A. The men that 
women marry, 

And why they marry them, will 
always be 

A marvel and a mystery to the 
world, 

Vittoria. And then the Duchess, 
—how shall I describe her, 

Or tell the merits of that happy 
nature, 

Which pleases most when least it 
thinks of pleasing ? 

Not beautiful, perhaps, in form and 
feature. 

Yet with an inward beauty, that 
shines through 

Each look and attitude and word 
and gesture; 

A kindly grace of manner and be¬ 
haviour, 

A something in her presence and 
her ways 

That makes her beautiful beyond 
the reach 

Of mere external beauty; and in 
heart 

So noble and devoted to the truth, 

And so in sympathy with all who 
strive 

After the higher life. 

Julia. She draws me to her 

As much as her Duke Ercole repels 
me. 

Viitoria. Then the devout and 
honourable women 

That grace her court, and make it 
good to be there ; 

Francesca Bucyronia, the true¬ 
hearted, 

Lavinia della Rovere and the 
Orsini, 

The Magdalena and the Cheru- 
bina, 

And Anne de Parthenai, who sings 
so sweetly; 

All lovely women, full of noble 
thoughts 

And aspirations after noble things. 


Julia. Boccaccio would have 
envied you such dames. 

Vittoria. No; his Fiammettas 
and his Philoinenas 

Are fitter company for Ser Gio¬ 
vanni ; 

1 fear he hardly would have com¬ 
prehended 

The women that I speak of. 

Michael A. Yet he wrote 

The story of Griselda. That is 
something 

To set down in his favour. 

Vittoria. With these ladies 

Was a young girl, Olympia Morata, 

Daughter of Fulvio, the learned 
scholar, 

Famous in all the universities ; 

A marvellous child, who at the 
spinning-wheel, 

And in the daily round of house¬ 
hold cares, 

Hath learned both Greek and 
Latin ; and is now 

A favourite of the Duchess and 
companion 

Of Princess Anne. This beautiful 
young Sappho 

Sometimes recited to us Grecian 
odes 

That she had written, with a voice 
whose sadness 

Thrilled and o’ermastered me, and 
made me look 

Into the future time, and ask my¬ 
self 

What destiny will be hers. 

Julia. A sad one, surely. 

Frost kills the flowers that blossom 
out of season ; 

And these precocious intellects 
portend 

A life of sorrow or an early death. 

Vittoria. About the court were 
many learned men; 

Chilian Sinapius from beyond the 
Alps, 

And Celio Curione, and Manzolli, 
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The Duke’s physician ; and a pale 
young man, 

Charles d’Espeville of Geneva, 
whom the Duchess 

Doth much delight to talk with 
and to read, 

For he hath written a book of 
Institutes 

The Duchess greatly praises, though 
some call it 

The Koran of the heretics. 

Julia. And what poets 

Were there to sing you madrigals, 
and praise 

Olympia’s eyes and Cherubina’s 
tresses ? 

Vittoria, No; for great Ariosto 
is no more. 

The voice that filled those halls 
with melody 

Has long been hushed in death. 

Julia. You should 

have made 

A pilgrimage unto the poet’s 
tomb. 

And laid a wreath upon it, for the 
words 

He spake of you. 

Vitioria. And of yourself 

no less, 

And of our master, IMichael Angelo. 

Undiael A. Of me ? 

Vitioria, Have you 

forgotten that he calls you 

Michael, less man than angel, and 
divine ? 

You are ungrateful. 

Michael A, A mere play on 

words. 

That adjective he wanted for a 
rhyme, 


To match with Gian Bellino and 
Urbino, 

Viiioria. Bernardo Tasso is no 
longer there, 

Nor the gay troubadour of Gas¬ 
cony, 

Clement Marot, surnamed by flat¬ 
terers 

The Prince of Poets and the Poet 
of Princes, 

Who, being looked upon with much 
disfavour 

By the Duke Ercole, has fled to 
Venice. 

Michael A, There let him stay 
with Pietro Aretino, 

The Scourge of Princes, also called 
Divine. 

The title is so common in our 
mouths, 

That even the Pitferari of Abruzzi, 

Who play their bag-pipes in the 
streets of Rome 

At the Epiphany, will bear it soon, 

And will deserve it better than 
some poets. 

Viitoria, What bee hath stung 
you ? 

Michael A. One that 

makes no honey ; 

One that comes buzzing in through 
every window, 

And stabs men with his sting. A 
bitter thought 

Passed through my mind, but it is 
gone again ; 

I spake too hastily. 

Julia. I pray you, show me 

What you have done. 

Michael A. Not yet; it is 
not finished. 


Soy 
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PART SECOND. 


I. 

Monologue. 

A room in Michael Angelo’s 
Jwtcse, 

Michael A. Fled to Viterbo, 
the old Papal city 

Where once an Emperor, humbled 
in his pride. 

Held the Pope’s stirrup, as his 
Holiness 

Alighted from his mule! A fugitive 

From Cardinal Caralfa’s hate, who 
hurls 

His thunders at the house of the 
Colonna, 

With endless bitterness !—Among 
the nuns 

In Santa Catarina’s convent hid¬ 
den, 

Herself in soul a nun ! And now 
she chides me 

For my too frequent letters, that 
disturb 

Her meditations,^ and that hinder 
me 

And keep me from my work ; now 
graciously 

She thanks me for the crucifix 1 
sent her, 

And says that she will keep it: 
with one hand 

Inflicts a wound, and with the 
other heals it. 

{Readm£'.) 

^ Profoundly I believed that God 
would grant you 

A supernatural faith to paint this 
Christ; 

I wished for that which I now see 
fulfilled 

So marvellously, exceeding all my 
wishes. 


Nor more could be desired, or even 
so much. 

And greatly 1 rejoice that you 
have made 

The angel on the right so beautiful; 

For the Archangel Michael will 
place you, 

You, Michael Angelo, on that new 
day, 

Upon the Lord’s right hand ! And 
waiting that, 

How can I better serve you than 
to pray 

To this sweet Christ for you, and 
to beseech you 

To hold me altogether yours in all 
things.’ 

Well, I will write less often, or no 
more, 

But wait her coming. No one 
born in Rome 

Can live elsewhere; but he must 
pine for Rome, 

And must return to it. I, who am 
born 

And bred a Tuscan and a Floren¬ 
tine, 

Feelthe attraction, and I linger here 

As if I were a pebble in the pave¬ 
ment 

Trodden by priestly feet. This I 
endure, 

Because I breathe in Rome an at¬ 
mosphere 

Heavy with odours of the laurel 
leaves 

That crowned great heroes of the 
sword and pen, 

In ages past. I feel myself exalted 

To walk the streets in which a 
Virgil walked, 

Or Trajan rode in triumph; but 
far more, 
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And most of all, because the great 
Colonna 

Breathes the same air I breathe, and 
is to me 

An inspiration. Now that she is gone, 

Rome is no longer Rome till she 
return. 

This feeling overmasters me. I 
know not 

If it be love, this strong desire to be 

Forever in her presence; butiknow 

That I, who was the friend of 
solitude, 

And ever was best pleased when 
most alone, 

Now weary grow of my own com¬ 
pany. 

For the first time old age seems 
lonely to me. 

{Openingihe Divina Com/nedia.) 

I turn for consolation to the leaves 

Of the great master of our Tuscan 
tongue, 

Whose words, like coloured garnet- 
shirls in lava. 

Betray the heat in which they were 
engendered. 

A mendicant, he ate the bitter bread 

Of others, but repaid their meagre 
gifts 

With immortality. In courts of 
princes ' 

He was a by-word, and in streets 
of towns 

Was mocked by children, like the 
Hebrew prophet, 

Himself a prophet. I too know the 
cry, 

Go up, thou bald head! from a 
generation 

That, wanting reverence, wanteth 
the best food 

The soul can feed on. There’s not 
room enough 

For age and youth upon this little 
planet. 

Age must give way. There was 
not room enough 


Even for this great poet. In his 
song 

I hear reverberate the gates of 
Florence, 

Closing upon him, never more to 
open; 

But mingled with the sound are 
melodies 

Celestial from the gates of paradise. 

He came, and he is gone. The 
people knew not 

What manner of man was passing 
by their doors, 

Until he passed no more ; but in 
his vision 

Fie saw the torments and beatitudes 

Of souls condemned or pardoned, 
and hath left 

Behind him this sublime Apo¬ 
calypse. 

I strive in vain to draw here on the 
margin 

The face of Beatrice. It is not hers, 

But the Colonna's. Each hath his 
ideal, 

The image of some woman excellent, 

That is his guide. N o Grecian art, 
nor Roman, 

Hath yet revealed such loveliness 
as hers. 

II. 

Viterbo. 

ViTTORiA Colonna ai iheCcnvenf 
window. 

Vittoria. Parting with friends is 
temporary death, 

As all death is. We see no more 
their faces, 

Nor hear their voices, save in 
memory ; 

But messages of love give us as¬ 
surance 

That we are not forgotten. Who 
shall say 
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That from the world of spirits comes 
no greeting, 

No message of remembrance ? It 
may be 

The thoughts that visit us, we know 
not whence, 

Sudden as inspiration, are the 
whispers 

Of disembodied spirits, speaking 
to us 

As friends, who wait outside a prison 
wall, 

Through the barred windows speak 
to those within. [A pause. 

As quiet as the lake that lies 
beneath me, 

As quiet as the tranquil sky above 
me, 

As quiet as a heart that beats no 
more, 

This convent seems. Above, below, 
all peace ! 

Silence and solitude, the soul’s best 
friends, 

Are with me here, and the tumul¬ 
tuous world 

Makes no more noise than the 
remotest planet. 

O gentle spirit, unto the third circle 

Of heaven among the blessed souls 
ascended, 

Who, living in the faith and dying 
for it, 

Have gone to their reward, I do 
not sigh 

For thee as being dead, but for my¬ 
self 

That I am still alive. Turn those 
dear eyes, 

Once so benignant to me, upon 
mine, 

That open to their tears such uncon¬ 
trolled 

And such continual issue. Still 
awhile 

Have patience ; I will come to thee 
at last. 


A few more goings in and out these 
doors, 

A few more chimings of these con¬ 
vent bells, 

A few more prayers, a few more 
sighs and tears. 

And the long agony of this life will 
end, 

And I shall be with thee. If I am 
wanting 

To thy well-being, as thou art to 
mine, 

Have patience ; I will come to thee 
at last. 

Ye minds that loiter in these cloister 
gardens, 

Or wander far above the city walls, 

Bear unto him this message, that 
I ever 

Or speak or think of him, or weep 
for him. 

By unseen hands uplifted in the 
light 

Of sunset, yonder solitary cloud 

Floats, with its white apparel 
blown abroad. 

And wafted up to heaven. It fades 
away, 

And melts into the air. Ah, would 
that I 

Could thus be wafted unto thee, 
Francesco, 

A cloud of white, an incorporeal 
spirit! 

III. 

Michael Angelo and Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini. 

Michael Angelo ; Benvenuto 
Cellini in gay attire. 

Benvenuto. A good day and good 
year to the divine 

Maestro Michael Angelo, the sculp¬ 
tor ! 

Michael A. Welcome, my Ben¬ 
venuto. 
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Benvenuio,^ That is what 

My father said, the first time he 
beheld 

This handsome face. But say 
farewell, not welcome. 

I come to take my leave. I start 
for Florence 

As fast as horse can carry me. 
I long 

To set once more upon its level flags 
These feet, made sore by your vile 
Roman pavements. 

Come with me; you are wanted 
there in Florence. 

The Sacristy is not finished. 

Michael A, Speak not of it! 
How damp and cold it was ! How 
my bones ached 

And my head reeled, when I was 
working there!' 

I am too old. I will stay here in 
Rome, 

Where all is old and crumbling, like 
myself, 

To hopeless ruin. All roads lead 
to Rome. 

Benvenuto. And all lead out of it. 
Michael A . There is a charm, 

A certain something in the atmo¬ 
sphere, 

That all men feel and no man can 
describe. 

Benvenuto. Malaria? 

Michael A. Yes, malaria 

of the mind, 

Out of this tomb of the majestic 
Past; 

The fever to accomplish some great 
work 

That will not let us sleep. I must 
go on 

Until I die. 

Benvenuto. Do you ne’er think 
of Florence ? 

Michael A. Yes ; whenever 
I think of anything beside my work, 

I think of Florence. I remember, 
too, 


The bitter days I passed among the 
quarries 

Of Seravezza and Pietrasanta ; 

Road-building in the marshes; 
stupid people, 

And cold and rain incessant, and 
mad gusts 

Of mountain wind, like howling- 
dervishes, 

That spun and whirled the eddying 
_ snow about them 

As if it were a garment; aye, vexa¬ 
tions 

And troubles of all kinds, that ended 
only 

In loss of time and money. 

Benvenuto. True, Maestro; 

But that was not in Florence. You 
should leave 

Such work to others. Sweeter 
memories 

Cluster about you, in the pleasant 
city 

Upon the Arno. 

Michael A. In my waking 

dreams 

I see the marvellous dome of 
Brunelleschi, 

Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, and 
Giotto’s tower; 

And Ghirlandajo’s lovely Bend 
glides 

With folded hands amid my troubled 
thoughts, 

A splendid vision I Time rides with 
the old 

At a great pace. As travellers on 
swift steeds 

See the near landscape fly and flow 
behind them, 

While the remoter fields and dim 
horizons 

Go with them, and seem wheeling 
round to meet them, 

So in old age things near us slip 
away, 


And distant things go with us. 
Pleasantly 
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Come back to me the days when, as 
a youth, 

I walked with Ghirlandajo in the 
gardens 

Of Medici, and saw the antique 
statues, 

The forms august of gods and god¬ 
like men, 

And the great world of art revealed 
itself 

To my young eyes. Then all that 
man hath done 

Seemed possible to me. Alas! 
how little 

Of all I dreamed of has my hand 
achieved 1 

Benvenuto. Nay, let the Night 
and Morning, let Lorenzo 

And Julian in the Sacristy at Flor¬ 
ence, 

Prophets and Sibyls in the Sistine 
Chapel, 

And the Last Judgment answer. 
Is it finished ? 

Michael A, The work is nearly 
done. But this Last Judgment 

bias been the cause of more vexation 
to me 

Than it will be of honour. Scr 
Biagio, 

Master of ceremonies at the Papal 
court, 

A man punctilious and over nice, 

Calls it improper; says that those 
nude forms, 

Showing their nakedness in such 
shameless fashion, 

Are better suited to a common 
bagnio. 

Or wayside wine-shop, than a 
Papal Chapel. 

To punish him 1 painted him as 
Minos, 

And leave him there as master of 
ceremonies 

In the Infernal Regions. What 
would you 

Have done to such a man ? 


Benvenuto. I would have 

killed him. 

When any one insults me, if 1 can, 
I kill him, kill him. 

Michael A . Oh, you gentlemen, 
Who dress in silks and velvets, and 
wear swords, 

Are ready with your weapons, and 
have all 

A taste for homicide. 

Benvenuto. I learned that lesson 
Under Pope Clement at the siege 
of Rome, 

Some twenty years ago. As 1 was 
standing 

Upon the ramparts of the Campo 
Santo 

With Alessandro Bene, I beheld 
A seaoffog,that covered all the plain, 
And hid from us the foe; when sud¬ 
denly, 

A misty figure, like an apparition, 
Rose up above the fog, as if on 
horseback. 

At this I aimed my arquebus, and 
fired. 

The figure vanished; and there 
rose a cry 

Out of the darkness, long and fierce 
and loud, 

With imprecations in all languages. 
It was the Constable of France, 
the Bourbon, 

That I had slain. 

Michael A. Rome should be 
grateful to you. 

Benvemeto. But has not been ; 
you shall hear presently. 
During the siege 1 served as bom¬ 
bardier. 

There in Saint Angelo, liis Ploli- 
ness, 

One day, was walking with his Car¬ 
dinals 

On the round bastion, while 1 stood 
above 

Among my falconets. All thought 
and feeling. 
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All skill in art and all desjre of fame, 
W^ere swallowed up in the delight¬ 
ful music 

Of that artillery. I saw far off, 
Within the enemy’s trenches on the 
Prati, 

A Spanish cavalier in scarlet cloak; 
And firing at him with due aim and 
range, 

I cut the gay Hidalgo in two pieces. 
The eyes are dry that wept for him 
in Spain. 

His Holiness, delighted beyond 
measure 

With such display of gunnery, and 
amazed 

To see the man in scarlet cut in 
two, 

Gave me his benediction, and ab¬ 
solved me 

From all the homicides I had 
committed 

In service of the Apostolic Church, 
Or should commit thereafter. From 
that day 

I have not held in very high esteem 
The life of man. 

Michael A* And who absolved 

Pope Clement ? 

Now let us speak of Art. 

Benvenuto, Of what you will. 

Michael A, Say, have you seen 
our friend Fra Bastian lately, 
Since by a turn of fortune he became 
Friar of the Signet? 

Benveyiuto. Faith, a pretty artist, 
To pass his days in stamping leaden 
seals 

On Papal bulls! 

Michael A. He has grown fat 
'knd lazy, 

As if the lead clung to him like a 
sinker. 

He paints no more, since he was 
sent to Fondi 

By Cardinal Ippolito to paint 
The fair Gonzaga. Ah, you should 
have seen him 


As I did, riding through the city gate, 
In his brown hood', attended by 
four horsemen. 

Completely armed, to frighten the 
banditti. 

I think he would have frightened 
them alone, 

For he was rounder than the O of 
Giotto. 

Benve^iuto. He must have looked 
more like a sack of meal 
Than a great painter. 

Michael A. Well, he is not great, 
But still I like him greatly. Ben¬ 
venuto, 

Have faith in nothing but in in¬ 
dustry. 

Be at it late and early; persevere, 
And work right on through censure 
and applause, 

Or else abandon Art. 

Benvenuto, No man works 

harder 

Than I do. I am not a moment idle. 

Michael A. And what have you 
to show me ? 

Benvenuto. This gold ring, 

Made for his Holiness, — my latest 
work, 

And I am proud of it. A single dia¬ 
mond. 

Presented by the Emperor to the 
Pope. 

Targhetta of Venice set and tinted 
'it; 

I have reset it, and retinted it 
D ivinely, as you see. The jewellers 
Say I Ve surpassed Targhetta. 

Michael A. Let me see it. 

A pretty jewel! 

Be?ivenuto. That is not the ex¬ 
pression. 

Pretty is not a very pretty word 
To be applied to such a precious 
stone, 

Given by an Emperor to a Pope, 
and set 

By Benvenuto I 




Michael A, Messer Benvenuto, 
1 lose all patience with 370 U; for 
the gifts 

That God hath given you are of 
such a kind 

They should be put to far more 
noble uses 

Than setting diamonds for the Pope 
of Rome. 

You can do greater things. 
Benvenuto. The God 

who made me 

Knows why he made me what I 
am,—a goldsmith, 

A mere artificer. 

Michael A. Oh no ; an artist, 
Richly endowed by nature, but who 
wraps 

His talent in a napkin, and con¬ 
sumes 

His life in vanities. 

Be?ive?mto. Michael Angelo 
May say what Benvenuto would 
not bear 

From any other man. He speaks 
the truth. 

I know my life is wasted and con¬ 
sumed 

In vanities; but I have better hours 
And higher aspirations than \mu 
think. 

Once, when a prisoner at Saint An¬ 
gelo, 

Fasting and praying in the mid¬ 
night darkness, 

In a celestial vision I beheld 
A crucifix in the sun, of the same 
substance 

As is the sun itself. And since 
that hour 

There is a splendour round about 
my head, 

That may be seen at sunrise and 
at sunset 

Above my shadow on the grass. 
And now 

I know that I am in the grace of 
God, 


And none henceforth can harm me. 

Michael A. None but one,— 
None but jmurself, who are your 
greatest foe. 

He that respects himself is safe 
from others ; 

He wears a coat of mail that none 
can pierce. 

Benvenuto. I always wear one. 
Michael A. O incorrigible 1 
At least, forget not the celestial 
vision. 

Man must have something higher 
than himself 
To think of. 

Benvenuto. That I knowfull well. 
Now listen. 

I have been sent for into France, 
where grow 

The Lilies that illumine heaven 
and earth, 

- And carry in mine equipage the 
model 

Of a most marvellous golden salt¬ 
cellar 

For the king’s table ; and here in 
ni}^ brain 

A statue of Mars Armipotent for 
the fountain 

Of F ontainebleau, colossal, wonder¬ 
ful. 

I go a goldsmith, to return a sculptor. 
And so farewell, great Master. 
Think of me 

As one who, in the midst of all his 
follies. 

Had also his ambition, and aspired 
To better things. 

Michael A, Do not forget the 
vision. 

{Sitting down again to the Divina 
Commedia.) 

Now in what circle of his poem 
sacred 

Would the great Florentine have 
placed this man ? 

Whether in Phlegethon, the river of 
blood, 
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Or in the fieiy belt of Purgatory 

I know not, but most surely not 
, with those 

Who walk in leaden cloaks. 
Though he is one 

Whose passions, like a potent 
alkahest, 

Dissolve his better nature, he is not 

That despicable thing, a hypocrite ; 

He doth not cloak his vices, nor 
deny them. 

Come back, my thoughts, from him 
to Paradise. 


Fra Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Michael Angelo ; Fra Sebas¬ 
tiano DEL Piombo. 

Michael A, {not turnmg rounds. 
Who is it 1 

Fra Seh. Wait, for I am out 
of breath 

In climbing your steep stairs. 

Michael A. Ah, my Bastiano, 

If you went up and down as many 
stairs 

As I do still, and climbed as many 
ladders, 

It would be better for you. Pray 
sit down. 

Your idle and luxurious way of living 

Will one day take your breath away 
entirely, 

And you will never find it. 

Fra Seb. Well, what then ? 

That would be better, in my appre¬ 
hension, 

Than falling from a scaffold. 

Michael A. That was 

nothing. 

It did not kill me ; only lamed me 
slightly; 

I am quite well again. 


Why do you live so high up in your 
house, ^ 

When you could live below and 
have a garden, 

As I do ? 

Michael A. From this window 
i can look 

On many gardens; o’er the city 
roofs ^ 

See the Campagna and the Alban 
hills : 

And all are mine. 

■ Fra Seb, Can you sit down 

m them 

On summer afternoons, and plav 
the lute, 

Or sing, or sleep the time away ? 

Michael A, I never 

Sleep in the day-time; scarcely 
sleep at night. 

I have not time. Did you meet 
Benvenuto 

As you came up the stair ? 

Fra Seb, He ran against me 

On the first landing, going at full 
speed; 

Dressed like the Spanish captain in 
a play. 

With his long rapier and his short 
red cloak. 

Why hurry through the world at 
such a pace ? 

Life will not be too long. 

Michael A, It is his 

nature,— 

A restless spirit, that consumes 
itself 

With useless agitations. He over¬ 
leaps 

The goal he aims at. Patience is a 
plant 

That grows not in all gardens. 
You are made 

Of quite another clay. 

Fra Seb, And thank God 
for it. . 





And now, being somewhat rested, 
I will tell you 

Why I have climbed these formid¬ 
able stairs. 

I have a friend, Francesco Berni, 
here, 

A very charming poet and com¬ 
panion, 

Wlio greatly honours you and all 
your doings, 

And you must sup with us. 

Michael A. Not 1, indeed. 

I know too v/ell what artists’ sup¬ 
pers are. 

You must excuse me. 

Fra Seb, I will not ex¬ 

cuse you. 

You need repose from your inces¬ 
sant work ; 

Some recreation, some bright hours 
of pleasure. 

Michael A. To me, what you 
and other men call pleasure 

Is only pain. Work is my recrea¬ 
tion, 

The play of faculty; a delight like 
that 

Which a bird feels in flying, ora fish 

In darting through the water,— 
nothing more. 

I cannot go. The Sibylline leaves 
of life 

Grow precious now, when only few 
remain. 

I cannot go. 

Fra Seb. Berni, perhaps, will 
read 

A canto of the Orlando Inamorato. 

Michael A. That is another 
reason for not going. 

If aught is tedious and intolerable, 

It is a poet reading his own verses. 

F7'a Seb. Berni thinks some¬ 
what better of your verses 

Than you of his. He says that you 
speak things, 

And other poets words. So, pray 
you, come. 


Michael A. If it were now the 
Improvisatore, 

Luigi Pulci, whom I used to hear 
With Benvenuto, in the streets of 
Florence, 

I might be tempted. I was younger 
then, 

And singing in the open air was 
pleasant. 

Fya Seb. There is a Frenchman 
here, named Rabelais, 

Once a Franciscan friar, and now 
a doctor, 

And secretary to the embassy : 

A learned man, who speaks all 
languages, 

And wittiest of men ; who wrote 
a book 

Of the Adventures of Gargantua, 
So full of strange conceits one roars 
with laughter 

At every page; a jovial boon-com¬ 
panion 

And lover of much wine. He too 
is coming. 

Michael A. Then you will not 
want me, who am not witty, 
And have no sense of mirth, and 
love not wine. 

1 should be like a dead man at 
your banquet. 

Why should I seek this Frenchman 
Rabelais ? 

And wherefore go to hear Fran¬ 
cesco Berni, 

When I have Dante Alighieri here, 
The greatest of all poets ? 

Fra Seb. And the dullest; 

And only to be read in episodes. 
Hisdayispast. Petrarcais ourpoet. 

Michael A. Peti'arca is for 
women and for lovers, 

And for those soft Abati, who delight 
To wander down long garden walks 
in summer, 

Tinkling their little sonnets all day 

long, 

As lap-dogs do their bells. 
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Fra Seh. I love Petrarca. 

How sweetly of his absent love he 
sings 

When journeying in the forest of 
Ardennes! 

‘I seem to hear her, hearing the 
boughs and breezes 

And leaves and birds lamenting, 
and the waters 

Murmuring flee along the verdant 
herbage/ 

Michael A. Enough. It is all 
seeming, and no being. 

If you would know how a man 
speaks in earnest, 

Read here this passage, where 
Saint Peter thunders 

In Paradise against degenerate 
Popes 

And the corruptions of the Church, 
till all 

The heaven about him blushes like 
a sunset. 

I beg you to take note of what he 
says 

About the Papal seals, for that 
concerns 

Your office and yourself. 

Fra Seb. {readmg). Is this the 
passage ? 

Nor 1 be made the figure of a seal 

To privileges venal and menda¬ 
cious ; 

Whereat I often redden and flash 
with fire I ’— 

That is not poetry. 

Michael A. What is it, then ? 

Fra Seb. Vituperation ; gall 
that might have spurted 

From Aretino’s pen. 

Michael A. Name not that 
man! 

A profligate, whom your Francesco 
Berni 

Describes as having one foot in 
the brothel 

And the other in the hospital; who 
lives 


By flattering or maligning, as best 
serves 

Plis purpose at the time. He writes 
to me 

With easy arrogance of niy Last 
Judgment, 

In such familiar tone that one 
would say 

The great event already had oc¬ 
curred. 

And he was present, and from 
observation 

Informed me how the picture 
should be painted. 

Fra Seb. What unassuming, 
unobtrusive men 

These critics are! Now, to have 
Aretino 

Aiming his shafts at you brings 
back to mind 

The Gascon archers in the square 
of Milan, 

Shooting their arrow^s at Duke 
Sforza’s statue, 

By Leonardo, and the foolish rabble 

Of envious Florentines, that at 
your David 

Threw stones at night. But Are¬ 
tino praised you. 

Michael A. His praises were 
ironical. He knows 

How to use words as weapons, and 
to wound 

While seeming to defend. But 
look, Bastiano, 

See how the setting sun lights up 
that picture! 

Fra Seb. My portrait of Viltoria 
Colonna. 

Michael A. It makes her look 
as she will look hereafter, 

When she becomes a saint! 

Fra Seb. A noble woman! 

Michael A. Ah, these old hands 
can fashion fairer shapes 

In marble, and can paint diviner 
pictures, 

Since i have known her. 
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Fra Seb. And you like this 
picture; 

And yet it is in oils, which you 
detest. 

Michael A. When that bar¬ 
barian Jan Van Eyck dis¬ 
covered 

The use of oil in painting, he 
degraded 

His art into a handicraft, and 
made it 

Sign-painting, merely, for a country 
inn 

Or wayside wine-shop. ’Tis an 
art for women, 

Orforsuch leisurely and idle people 

As you. Fra Bastiano. Nature 
paints not 

In oils, but frescoes the great dome 
of heaven 

With sunsets, and the lovely forms 
of clouds 

And flying vapours. 

Fra Seb. And how soon 

they fade! 

Behold yon line of roofs and belfries 
painted 

Upon the golden background of 
the sky, 

Like a Bpantine picture, or a 
portrait 

Of Cimabue. See how hard the 
outline. 

Sharp-cut and clear, not rounded 
into shadow. 

Yet that is Nature. 

Michael A. She is always 

right. 

The picture that approaches sculp¬ 
ture nearest 

Is the best picture. 

Ff^a Seb. Leonardo thinks 

The open air too bright. We ought 
_ to paint 

As if the sun were shining through 
a mist. 

’Tis easier done in oil than in dis¬ 
temper. 


Michael Do not revive again 
the old dispute; 

T have an excellent memory for 
forgetting, 

But I still feel the hurt. Wounds 
are not healed 

By the unbending of the bow that 
made them. 

Fra Seb, So say Petrarca and 
the ancient proverb. 

Michael A. But that is past. 
Now I am angry with you, 

Not that you paint in oils, but that, 
grown fat 

And indolent, you do not paint at 
all. 

Fra Seb. Why should I paint ? 
Why should I toil and sweat, 

Who now am rich enough to live at 
ease, 

And take my pleasure ? 

Michael A . When Pope Leo 

died, 

He who had been so lavish of the 
wealth 

His predecessors left him, who re¬ 
ceived 

A basket of gold-pieces every 
morning, 

Which every night was empty, left 
behind 

Plardly enough to pay his funeral. 

Fra Seb. I care for banquets, 
not for funerals, 

As did his Holiness. I have for¬ 
bidden 

All tapers at my burial, and pro¬ 
cession 

Of priests and friars and monks; 
and have provided 

The cost thereof be given to the 
poor! 

Michael A. You have done 
wisely, but of that I speak not. 

Ghiberti left behind him wealth 
and children; 

But who to-day would know that 
he had lived, 
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If he had never made those gates 
of bronze 

In the old Baptisteiy,—those gates 
of bronze, 

Worthy to be the gates of Para¬ 
dise. 

His wealth is scattered to the winds; 
his children 

Are long since dead; but those 
celestial gates 

Survive, and keep his name and 
memory green. 

Fra Seb. But' why should I 
fatigue myself? I think 

That all things it is possible to 
paint 

Have been already painted; and 
if not, 

Why, there are painters in the 
world at present 

Who can accomplish more in two 
short months 

Than I could in two years; so it 
is well 

That some one is contented to do 
nothing. 

And leave the field to others. 

Michael A, 0 blasphemer ! 

Not without reason do the people 
call you 

Sebastian del Piombo, for the lead 

Of all the Papal bulls is heavy 
upon you, 

And wraps you like a shroud. 

Fra Seb. Misericordia ! 

Sharp is the vinegar of sweet wine, 
and sharp 

The words you speak, because the 
heart within you 

Is sweet unto the core. 

Michael A. How changed 

you are 

From the Sebastiano I once knew, 

When poor, laborious, emulous to 
excel, 

You strove in rivalry with Badas- 
sare 

And Raphael Sanzio. 


F7'a Seb. Raphael is dead ; 

He is but dust and ashes in his 
grave. 

While I am living and enjoying 
life. 

And so am victor. One live Pope 
is worth 

A dozen dead ones. 

Michael A. Raphael is not 
dead; 

He doth but sleep; for how can 
he be dead 

Who lives immortal in the hearts 
of men ? 

He only drank the precious wine 
of youth, 

The outbreak of the grapes, before 
the vintage 

Was trodden to bitterness by the 
feet of men. 

The gods have given him sleep. 
We never were 

Nor could be foes, although our 
followers, 

Who are distorted shadows of our¬ 
selves, 

Have striven to make us so ; but 
each one worked 

Unconsciously upon the other’s 
thoughts. 

Both giving and receiving. He 
perchance 

Caught strength from me, and I 
some greater sweetness 

And tenderness from his more 
gentle nature. 

I have but w^ords of praise and ad¬ 
miration 

For his great genius; and the 
world is fairer 

That he lived in it. 

Fra Seb. We at least are 
friends; 

So come with me. 

Michael A. No, no; lam 
best pleased 

When I’m not asked to banquets. 
I have reached 





A time of life when daily walks are 
shortened, 

And even the houses of our dearest 
friends, 

That used to be so near, seem far 
away. 

Fni Seb. T hen we must sup with¬ 
out you. We shall laugh 

At those who toil for fame, and 
make their lives 

A tedious martyrdom, that they 
may live 

A little longer in the mouths of 
men! 

^nd so, good-night. 

Michael A. Good-night, my 
Fra Bastiano. 

[Rettmimg to his work. 

Flow will men speak of me when I 
am gone, 

When all this colourless, sad life is 
ended, 

And I am dust ? They will remem¬ 
ber only 

The wrinkled forehead, the marred 
countenance, 

The rudeness of my speech, and 
my rough manners, 

And never dream that underneath 
them all 

There was a woman’s heart of 
tenderness. 

They will not know the secret of 
my life, 

Locked up in silence, or but vaguely 
hinted 

In uncouth rhymes, that may per¬ 
chance survive 

Some little space in memories of 
men I 

Each one performs his life-work, 
and then leaves it; 

Those that come after him will 
estimate 

His influence on the age in which 
he lived. 


V. 

Michael Angelo and Titian. 

Palaszo Belvedere. Titian’s 
studio. A fainting of Danae 
with a curtain before it. Titian, 
MicHAELANGELOjai'?^ Giorgio 
Vasari. 

Michael A. So you have left at 
last your still lagoons, 

Your City of Silence floating in the 
sea, 

And come to us in Rome. 

Tiiian. I come to learn, 

But I have come too late. 1 should 
have seen 

Rome in my youth, when all my 
mind was open 

To new impressions. Our Vasari 
here 

Leads me about, a blind man, 
groping darkly 

Among the marvels of the past. 
I touch them, 

But do not see them. 

Michael A. There are things 
in Rome 

That one might walk bare-footed 
here from Venice 

But to see once, and then to die 
content. 

Titian. I must confess that these 
majestic ruins 

Oppress me with their gloom. I 
feel as one 

Who in the twilight stumbles 
among tombs, 

And cannot read the inscriptions 
carved upon them. 

Michael A. I felt so once; but I 
have grown familiar 

With desolation, and it has become 

No more a pain to me, but a de¬ 
light. 

Titian. I could not live here. I 
must have the sea, 
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And the sea-mist, with sunshine 
interwoven 

Like doth of gold; must have 
beneath my windows 
The laughter of the waves, and at 
my door 

Their pattering footsteps, or I am 
not happy. 

Michael A. Then tell me of your 
city in the sea, 

Paved with red basalt of the Paduan 
hills. 

Tell me of art in Venice. Three 
great names, 

Giorgione, Titian, and the Tinto¬ 
retto, 

Illustrate your Venetian school, and 
send 

A challenge to the world. The 
first is dead, 

But Tintoretto lives. 

Titian, And paints 

with fire, 

Sudden and splendid, as the light¬ 
ning paints 

The cloudy vault of heaven. 

Giorgio, Does he still keep 
Above his door the arrogant in¬ 
scription 

That once was painted there,— 
* The colour of Titian, 

With the design of Michael An- 

I'itian, Indeed, I know not. 
’Twas a foolish boast. 

And does no harm to any but himself. 
Perhaps he has grown wiser. 

Michael A, V/hen you two 
Are gone, who is there that remains 
behind 

To -seize the pencil falling from 
your fingers ? 

Giorgio, Oh, there are many 
hands upraised already 
To clutch at such a prize, which 
hardly wait 

For death to loose your grasp, a 
hundred of them: 


Schiavone, Bonifazio, Campagnola, 

Moretto, and Moroni; who can 
count them, 

Or measure their ambition ? 

Titian. When we are gone, 

The generation that comes after 
us 

Will have far other thoughts than 
ours. Our ruins 

Will serve to build their palaces or 
tombs. 

They will posess the world that 
we think ours, 

And fashion it far otherwise. 

Michael A, I hear 

Your son Orazio and your nephew 
Marco 

Mentioned with honour. 

Titian, Ay, brave lads, 

brave lads. 

But time will show. There is a 
youth in Venice, 

One Paul Cagliari, called the 
Veronese, 

Still a mere stripling, but of such 
rare promise 

That we must guard our laurels, or 
may lose them. 

Michael A, These are good 
tidings; for I sometimes fear 

That, when we die, with us all art 
will die. 

’Tis but a fancy. Nature will 
provide 

Others to take our places. I rejoice 

To see the young spring forward 
in the race, 

Eager as we were, and as full of 
hope 

And the sublime audacity of youth. 

Titum. M en die and are forgotten. 
The great world 

Goes on the same. Among the 
myriads 

Of men that live, or have lived, or 
shall live, 

What is a single life, or thine or 
mine, 
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That we should think all Nature 
would stand still 

If we were gone ? We must make 
room for others. 

Michael A. And now. Maestro, 
pray unveil your picture 

Of Danae, of which I hear such 
praise. 

Titian {drawing back the curtain ). 
What think you ? 

Michael A, That Acrisius did 
well 

To lock such beauty in a brazen 
tower, 

And hide it from all eyes. 

Titian. The model truly 

Was beautiful. 

Michael A, And more, that 

you were present, 

And saw the showery Jove from 
high Olympus 

Descend in all his splendour. 

litian. From your lips 

Such words are full of sweetness. 

Michael A. You have caught 

These golden hues from your 
Venetian sunsets. 

Titian, Possibly. 

Michael A, Or from sunshine 
through a shower 

On the lagoons, or the broad 
Adriatic. 

Nature reveals herself in all our 
arts. 

The pavements and the palaces of 
cities 

Hint at the nature of the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. 

Red lavas from the Euganean 
quarries 

Of Padua pave your streets ; your 
palaces 

Are the white stones of Istria, and 
gleam 

Reflected in your waters and your 
pictures. 

And thus the works of every artist 
show 


Something of his surroundings and 
his habits. 

The uttermost that can be reached 
by colour 

Is here accomplished. Warmth 
and light and softness 
Mingle together. Never yet was 
flesh 

Painted by hand of artist, dead or 
living, 

With such divine perfection. 

Titian, I am grateful 

For so much praise from you, who 
are a master; 

While mostly those who praise and 
those who blame 

Know nothing of the matter, so 
that mainly 

Their censure sounds like praise, 
their praise like censure. 

Michael A, Wonderful! won¬ 
derful I The charm of colour 
Fascinates me the more that in my¬ 
self 

The gift is wanting. I am not a 
painter. 

Giorgio, Messer Michele, all 
the arts are yours, 

Not one alone; and therefore I 
may venture 

To put a question to you. 

Michael A, Well, speak on. 

Giorgio, Two nephews of the 
Cardinal Farnese 
Have made me umpire in dispute 
between them 

Which is the greater of the sister 
arts, 

Painting or sculpture. Solve for 
me the doubt. 

Michael A, Sculpture and paint¬ 
ing have a common goal, 

And whosoever would attain to it, 
Whichever path he take, will And 
that goal 

Equally hard to reach. 

Giorgio, No doubt, no doubt; 
But' you evade the question. 
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Michael A* When I stand 

In presence of this picture, I con¬ 
cede 

That painting has attained its utter¬ 
most ; 

But in the presence of my sculp¬ 
tured figures 

I feel that my conception soars be¬ 
yond 

All limit I have reached. 

Giorgio, You still 

evade me. 

Michael A, Giorgio Vasari, I 
often said 

That I account that painting as the 
best 

Which most resembles sculpture. 
Here before us 

We have the proof. Behold those 
rounded limbs ! 

How from the canvas they detach 
themselves. 

Till they deceive the eye, and one 
v^ould say, 

It is a statue with a screen behind 
it! 

Titian, Signori, pardon me; 
but all such questions 

Seem to me idle. 

Michael A, Idle as the wind. 

And now. Maestro, I will say once 
more 

How admirable I esteem your 
work, 

And leave you, without further in¬ 
terruption. 

Titian, Your friendly visit hath 
much honoured me. 

Giorgio, F arewelL 

Michael A, {to GlORGlO, going 
out). If the Venetian painters 
knew 

But half as much of drawing as of 
colour, 

They would indeed work miracles 
in art, 

And the world see what it hath 
never seen. 


VI. 

Palazzo Cesarini. 

ViTTORIA COLONNA seated in a n 
arm-chairs JULIA Gokzaga 
standing near her, 

Julia, It grieves me that I find 
you still so weak 

And suffering. 

Vittoria, No, not suffering ; only 
dyings' 

Death is the chillness that precedes 
the dawn; 

We shudder for a moment, then 
awake 

In the broad sunshine of the other 
life. 

I am a shadow, merely, and these 
hands. 

These cheeks, these eyes, these 
tresses that my husband 

Once thought so beautiful, and I 
was proud of 

Because he thought them so, are 
faded quite,— 

Ail beauty gone from them. 

Julia, Ah no, not that. 

Paler you are, but not less beau¬ 
tiful. 

Vittoria, Hand me the mirror. 
I would fain behold 

What change comes o’er our fea¬ 
tures when we die. 

Thank you. And now sit down 
beside me here. 

How glad I am that you have come 
to-day, 

Above all other days, and at the 
hour 

When most I need you I 
Jtdia, Do you ever need me ? 

Vittoria, Always, and most of 
all to-day and now. 

Do you remember, Julia, when we 
walked. 

One afternoon, upon the castle ter¬ 
race 
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At Ischia, on the day before you 
left me ? 

Julia. Well I remember; but 
it seems to me 

Something unreal, that has never 
been,— 

Something that I have read of in 
a book, 

Or heard of some one else. 

Vittoria, Ten years and more 

Have passed since then; and many 
things have happened 

In those ten years, and many 
friends have died : 

Marco Flaminio, whom we all ad¬ 
mired 

And loved as our Catullus; dear 
Valdesso, 

The noble champion of free thought 
and speech; 

And Cardinal Jppolito, your friend. 

Julia. Oh, do not speak of him ! 
His sudden death 

O’ercomes me now, as it o’ercame 
me then. 

Let me forget it; for my memory 

Serves me too often as an un¬ 
kind friend, 

And I remember things I would 
forget, 

While I forget the things I would 
remember. 

Vittoria. Forgive me; I will 
speak of him no more. 

llie good Fra Bernardino has de¬ 
parted, 

Has fled from Italy, and crossed 
the Alps, 

Fearing Caraffids wrath, because 
he taught 

That He who made us all without 
our help 

Could also save us without aid of 
ours. 

.Renee of France, the J-)uchess of 
Ferrara, 

That Ij‘ly of the Loire, is bowed by 
winds 


That blow from Rome; Olympia 
^Mbrata 

Banished from court because of 
this new doctrine. 

Therefore be cautious. Keep your 
secret thought 

Locked in your breast. 

Julia. I will be very prudent. 

But speak no more, I pray; it 
wearies you. 

Vittoria. Yes, I am very weary. 
Read to me. 

Julia. Most willingly. What 
shall I read ? 

Vittoria. Petrarca's 

Triumph of Death. The book lies 
^on the table; 

Beside the casket there. Read 
where you find 

The leaf turned down. 'Twas there 
I left olf reading. 

Julia {reads). 

^ Not as a flame that by some force 
is spent, 

But one that of itself consumeth 
quite, 

Departed hence in peace the 
soul-content, 

In fashion of a soft and lucent light 

Whose nutriment by slow grada¬ 
tion goes, 

Keeping until the end its lustre 
bright. 

Not pale, but whiter than the sheet 
of snows 

That without wind on some fair 
hill-top lies. 

Her weary body seemed to find 
repose. 

Like a sweet slumber in her lovely eyes. 

When now the spirit was no 
longer there, 

Was what is dying called by the 
unwise. 

E’en Death itself in her fair face 
seemed fair.’™ 

Is it of Laura that he here is speak¬ 
ing ?— 
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She doth not answer, yet is not 
asleep; 

Her eyes are full of light and fixed 
on something 

Above her in the air. I can see 
naught 

Except the painted angels on the 
ceiling. 

Vittoria! speak I What is it ? 
Answer me!— 

She only smiles, and stretches out 
her hands. 

[ The mirrorfalls and breaks, 
Vittoria, Not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision! 

Pescara ! my Pescara ! \Dies, 
Julia, ^ Holy Virgin! 

Her body sinks together,—she is 
dead! 

[Kneels^ and hides her face in 
Vittoria’s lap. 


Enter Michael Angelo. 

Julia, Hush! make no noise. 

Michael A, How is she ? 

Julia, Never better. 

Michael A, Then she is dead! 

Julia. Alas ! yes, she is 

dead! 

Even death itself in her fair face 
seems fair. 

Michael A, How wonderful I The 
light upon her face 

Shines from the windows of another 
woi'ld. 

Saints only have such faces. Holy 
Angels ! 

Bear her like sainted Catherine to 
her rest 1 

[Kisses Vittoria’s hand. 


PART THIRD, 


I. 

Monologue. 

Macello de' Corvi, A room in 
Michael Angelo’s house. Mi¬ 
chael Angelo standing before 
a model of St, Peter's, 

Michael A, Better than thou I 
cannot, Brunelleschi, 

And less than thou I will not! If 
the thought 

Could, like a windlass, lift the 
ponderous stones. 

And swing them to their places ; if 
a breath 

Could blow this rounded dome into 
the air, 

As if it were a bubble, and these 
statues 

Spring at a signal to their sacred 
stations, 

As sentinels mount guard upon a 
wall, 


Then were my task completed. 
Now, alas! 

Naught am I but a Saint Sebaldus, 
holding 

Upon his hand the model of a 
church, 

As German artists paint him ; and 
what years, 

What weary years, must drag them¬ 
selves along. 

Ere this be turned to stone! 
What hindrances 

Must block the way; what idle 
interferences 

Of Cardinals and Canons of Saint 
Peter’s, 

Who nothing know of art beyond 
the colour 

Of cloaks and stockings, nor of any 
building 

Save that of their own fortunes ! 
And what then ? 

I must then the shortcoming of my 
means 
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Piece out by stepping forward, as 
the Spartan 

Was told to add a step to his short 
sword. [A pause. 

And is Fra Bastian dead? Is all 
that light 

Gone out, that sunshine darkened ; 
all that music 

And merriment, that used to make 
our lives 

Less melancholy, swallowed up in 
silence, 

Like madrigals sung in the street 
at night 

By passing revellers ? It is strange 
indeed 

That he should die before me. ’Tis 
against 

The laws of nature that the young 
should die, 

And the old live ; unless it be that 
some 

Have long been dead who think 
themselves alive, 

liecause not buried. Well, what 
matters it, 

Since now that greater light, that 
was my sun, 

Is set, and all is darkness, all is 
darkness! 

Death’s lightnings strike to right 
and left of me, 

And, like a ruined wall, the world 
around me 

Crumbles away, and I am left alone. 

1 have no friends, and want none. 
My own thoughts 

Are now my sole companions,— 
thoughts of her, 

That like a benediction from the 
skies 

Come to me in my solitude and 
soothe me. 

When men are old, the incessant 
thought of Death 

Follows them like their shadow; 
sits with them 


At every meal; sleeps with them 
when they sleep ; 

And when they wake already is 
awake, 

And standing by their bedside. 

Then, what folly 
It is in us to make an enemy 
Of this importunate follower, not 
a friend ! 

To me a friend, and not an enemy, 
lias he become since all my friends 
are dead. 


11 . 

ViGKA DI Pa 1>A GlULlU. 

Pope Julius III, seated by the 
hountam of Acgtm Vcrginc^ sur¬ 
rounded by Cardinals, 

Julius, Tell me, why is it ye are 
discontent. 

You, Cardinals Salviati and Mar¬ 
cello, 

With Michael Angelo ? What has 
he done, 

Or left undone, that ye are set 
against him ? 

When one Pope dies, another is soon 
made ; 

And 1 can make a dozen Cardinals, 

But cannot make one Michael An- 
gelo. 

Card. Salmatz. Your Holiness, 
we are not set against him ; 

We but deplore his incapacity. 

He is loo old. 

Julius. You, Cardinal Salviati, 

Are an old man. Are you incapa¬ 
ble ? ^ 

’Tis the old ox that draws the 
^ straightest furrow. 

Card. Marcello, Your Holiness 
remembers he was charged 

With the repairs upon Saint Mary’s 
bridge; 


JlngiPo, 


Made qofiferdams, and heaped up 
load on load 

Of timber and travertine; and yet 
for years 

The bridge remained unfinished, 
till we gave it 
To Baccio Bigio. 

Julius. Always Baccio Bigio! 
Is there no other architect on earth? 
Was it not he that sometime had in 
charge 

The harbour of Ancona ? 

Card. Marcello. Ay, the same. 

Julius. Then let me tell you that 
your Baccio Bigio 
Did greater damage in a single day 
To that fair harbour than the sea 
had done 

Or would do in ten years. And 
him you think 

To put in place of Michael An¬ 
gelo 

In building the Basilica of Saint 
J^eter! 

The ass that thinks himself a stag 
discovers 

His error when he comes to leap 
the ditch. 

Card. Marcello. He does not 
build; he but demolishes 
The labours of Bramante and San 
Gallo. 

Julius, Only to build more 
grandly. 

Card. Marcello. But time passes: 
Year after year goes by, and yet 
the work 

Is not completed. Michael Angelo 
Is a great sculptor, but no archi¬ 
tect. 

His plans are faulty. 

Julius. I have seen his model, 
iVnd have approved it. But here 
comes the artist. 

Beware of him. He may make 
Persians of you, 

To carry burdens on your backs 
for ever. 


The same: Michael Angelo. 

Julius. Come forward, dear 
Maestro ! In these gardens 
All ceremonies of our court are 
banished. 

Sit down beside me here. 

Michael A. {sitting down). How 
graciously 

Your Holiness conuniserates old age 
And its infirmities! 

Julius. Say its privileges. 

Art I respect. The iDuilding of this 
palace 

And laying out these pleasant 
garden walks 

Are my delight, and if 1 ha\'e not 
asked 

Your aid in this, it is that 1 forbear 
To lay new burdens on you at an age 
When you need rest. PI ere I escape 
from Rome 

To be at peace. The tumult of the 
city 

Scarce reaches here. 

Michael A. How beautiful it is, 
And quiet almost as a hermitage! 

Julius. We live as hermits here; 
and from these heights 
O’erlook all Rome, and see the 
yellow Tiber 

Cleaving in twain the city like a 
sword, 

As far below there as Saint Mary’s 
bridge. 

What think you of that bridge?^ 

Michael A. I would advise 
Your Holiness not to cross it, or 
not often ; 

It is not safe. 

Julius. It was repaired of late. 

Michael A. Some morning you 
will look for it in vain ; 

It will be gone. The current of the 
river 

Is undermining it. 

Julius. But you repaired it. 
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Michael A, I strengthened all its 
piers, and paved its road 
With travertine. He who came 
after me 

Removed the stone, and sold it, 
and filled in 
The space with gravel. 

Jiihus. Cardinal Salviati 

And Cardinal Marcello, do you 
^ listen.^ 

This is your famous Nanni Baccio 
Bigio. 

Michael (aside). There is some 
mystery here. These Cardinals 
Stand^ lowering at me with un¬ 
friendly eyes. 

Julius, Now let us come to what 
concerns us more 
Than bridge or gardens. Some 
complaints are made 
Concerning the Three Chapels in 
Saint Peter’s ; 

Certain supposed defects or imper¬ 
fections, 

You doubtless can explain. 

Michael A, This is no longer 
The golden age of art. Men have 
become 

Iconoclasts and critics. They de¬ 
light not 

In what an artist does, but set them¬ 
selves 

To censure what they do not com¬ 
prehend. 

You will not see them bearing a 
Madonna 

Of Cimabue to the church in 
triumph, 

But tearing down the statue of a 
Pope 

To cast it into cannon. Who are 
they 

That bring complaints against me ? 

Julius. Deputies 

Of the commissioners; and they 
complain 

Of insufficient light in the Three 
Chapels. 


Michael A. Your Holiness, the 
insufficient light 

Is somewhere else, and not in the 
Three Chapels. 

Who are the deputies that make 
complaint ? 

Julius, The Cardinals Salviati 
and Marcello, 

Here present. 

Michael A, (rising). With per¬ 
mission, Monsignori, 

What is it ye complain of 

Card, Marcello, We regret 

You have departed from Bramante’s 
plan. 

And from San Gallo’s. 

Michael A, Since the 

ancient time 

No greater architect has lived on 
earth 

Than Lazzari Bramante. His de- 
. sign, 

Without confusion, simple, clear, 
well-lighted, 

Merits all praise, and to depart 
from it 

Would be departing from the truth. 
San Gallo, 

Building about with columns, took 
all light 

Out of this plan ; left in the choir 
dark corners 

For infinite ribaldries, and lurking 
places 

For rogues and robbers; so that 
when the church 

Was shut at night, not five and 
twenty men 

Could find them out. It was San 
Gallo, then, 

yhat left the church in darkness, 
and not L 

Cani, Marcello, Excuse me; but 
in each of the Three Chapels 

Is but a single window. 

Michael A, Monsignore, 

Perhaps you do not know that in 
the vaulting 
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Above there are to go three other 

windows. 

Card. Salviati. How should we 
laiow ? You never told us of it. 

Mtchael A . I neither am obliged, 
nor will I be, 

To tell your Eminence or any other 

What I intend or ought to do. 
Your olBce 

Is to provide the means, and see 
that thieves 

Do not lay hands upon them. The 
designs 

Must all be left to me. 

Card. Marcello. Sir architect. 

You do forget yourself, to speak 
thus rudely 

In presence of his Holiness, and to 
us 

Who are his cardinals. 

Michael A. {puttmg on his hat). 

I do not forget 

I am descended from the Counts 
Conossa, 

Linked with the Imperial line, and 
with Matilda, 

Who gave the Church Saint Peter’s 
Patrimony. 

I, too, am proud to give unto the 
Church 

The labour of these hands, and what 
of life 

Remains to me. My father Buona- 
rotti 

Was Podestk of Chiusi and Caprese. 

I am not used to have men speak to 
me 

As if I were a mason, hired to build 

Agarden wall,and paidon Saturdays 

So much an hour. 

Card. Salviati (aside). No won¬ 
der that Pope Clement 

Never sat down in presence of this 
man, 

Lest he should do the same; and 
always bade him 

Put on his hat, lest he unasked 
should <lo it! 


Michael A. If any one could die 
of grief and shame, 

I should. This labour was imposed 
^ upon me; 

I did not seek it; and if I assumed 

, It, 

Twas not for love of fame or love 
of gain, 

But for the love of God. Perhaps 
old age 

Deceived me, or self-interest, or 
ambition; 

I maybe doing harm instead of good. 
Therefore, I pray your Holiness, 
release me; 

Take off from me the burden of this 
work; 

Let me go back to Florence. 

Never, never, 

While I am living. 

Michael A. Doth your Holiness 
Remember what the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures say 

Of the inevitable time, when those 
Who look out of the windows shall 
be darkened, 

And the almond-tree shall flourish ? 

Julius. That is in 

Ecclesiastes. 

Michael A. And the grasshopper 
Shall be a burden, and desire shall 
fail, 

Because man goeth unto his long 
home. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher; all 
Is vanity. 

Julius. Ah, were to do a thing 
As easy as to dream of doing it, 

We should not want for artists. But 
the men 

Who carry out in act their great 
designs 

Are few in number; ay, they may 
be counted 

Upon the fingers of this hand. 

Your place 
Is at Saint Peter’s. 
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Michael A . I have had my dream, 
And cannot carry out my great con¬ 
ception, 

And put it into act. 

Julius. Then who can do it ? 
You would but leave it to some 
Baccio Bigio 
To mangle and deface. 

Michael A . Rather than that, 
I will still bear the burden on my 
shoulders 

A little longer. If your Holiness 
Will keep the world in order, and 
will leave 

The building of the church to me, 
the work 

Will go on better for it. Holy 
Father, 

If all the labours that I have en¬ 
dured, 

And shall endure, advantage not 
my soul, 

I am but losing time. 

/ulius (laying his hands on Mi¬ 
chael Angelo’s shoulders). 

You will be gainer 
l^oth for your soul and body. 

Michael A. Not events 

Plxasperate me, but the funest con¬ 
clusions 

I draw from these events; the sure 
decline 

Of art, and all the meaning of that 
word ; 

All that embellishes and sweetens 
life. 

And lifts it from the level of low 
cares 

Into the purer atmosphere of 
beauty; 

The faith in the Ideal; the inspira¬ 
tion 

Thai made the canons of the church 
of Seville 

Say, ‘ Let us build, so that all men 
hereafter 

Will say that we were madmen.’ 
Holy Father, 


I beg permission to retire from 
here. 

Jtdius. Go ; and my benediction 
be upon you. 

[Michael Angelo 

My Cardinals, this Michael Angelo 

Must not be dealt with as a common 
mason. 

He comes of noble blood, and for 
his crest 

Bears two bulls’ horns; and he has 
given us proof 

That he can toss with them. From 
this day foi'th 

Unto the end of time, let no man 
utter 

The name of Baccio Bigio in my 
presence. 

All great achievements are the 
natural fruits 

Of a great character. As trees bear 
not 

Their fruits of the same size and 
quality, 

But each one in its kind with equal 
ease, 

So are great deeds as natural to 
great men 

As mean things are to small ones. 
By his work 

We know the master. Let us not 
perplex him. 


III. 

Bindo Altoviti. 

A street m Rome. BlNDO Alto- 
VITI, stafiding at the door of his 
house, MICHAEL ANGELO,/^y.r- 
ing. 

Bindo, Good-morning, Messer 
Michael Angelo ! 

Michael A, Good morning, Mes¬ 
ser Bindo Altoviti! 

Bindo. What brings you forth so 
early ? 
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Michael A, The same reason 

That keeps you standing sentinel at 
your door,— 

The air of this delicious summer 
morning. 

What news have you from Florence ? 

Bindo, N othing new; 

The same old tale of violence and 
wrong. 

Since the disastrous day at Monte 
Murlo, 

When in procession, through San 
Gallo’s gate, 

Bareheaded, clothed in rags, on 

^ sorry steeds, 

Philippo Strozzi and the good 
Valori 

Were led as prisoners down the 
^ streets of Florence, 

Amid the shouts of an ungrateful 
people, 

Hope is no more, and liberty no 
more. 

Duke Cosimo, the tyrant, reigns 
supreme. 

Michael A. Florence is dead : 
her houses are but tombs ; 

Silence and solitude are in her 
streets. 

Bindo. Ah yes; and often I repeat 
the words 

You wrote upon your statue of the 
Night, 

There in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo: 

^ (trateful to me is sleep; to be of 
stone 

More grateful, while the wrong and 
shame endure ; 

To see not, feel not, is a benediclion; 

Therefore awake me not; oh, speak 
in whispers.* 

Michael A. Ah, Messer Bindo, 
the calamities, 

The fallen fortunes, and the desola¬ 
tion 

Of Florence are to me a tragedy 

Deeper than words, and darker than 
despair. 


I, who have worshipped freedom 
from my cradle, 

Have loved her with the passion of 
a lover, 

And clothed her with all lovely at¬ 
tributes 

That the imagination can conceive, 

Or the heart conjure up, now see 
her dead, 

And trodden in the dust beneath 
the feet 

Of an adventurer! It is a grief 

Too great for me to bear in my 
old age. 

Bindo. I say no news from 
Florence: I am wrong, 

For Benvenuto writes that he is 
coming 

To be my guest in Rome. 

Michael A. Those are 

good tidings. 

He hath been many years away 
from us. 

Bindo. Pray you, come in. 

Michael. A. I have 

not time to stay, 

And yet I will. I see from here 
your house 

Is filled with works of art. That 
bust in bronze 

Is of yourself. Tell me, who is the 
master 

That works jn such an admirable 
way, 

And with such power and feeling ? 

Bindo. Benvenuto. 

Michael A. Ah ? Benvenuto ? 
’Tis a masterpiece! 

It pleases me as much, and even 
more, 

Than the antiques about it; and 
yet they 

Are of the best one sees. But you 
have placed it 

By far too high. The light comes 
from below. 

And injures the expression. Were 
these windows 
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Above and not beneath it, then in¬ 
deed 

It would maintain its own among 
these works 

Of the old masters, noble as they 
are. 

I will go in and study it more 
closely 

I always prophesied that Benvenuto, 
With all his follies and fantastic 
ways, 

Would show his genius in some 
work of art 

That would amaze the world, and 
be a challenge 

Unto all other artists of his time. 

[ T/iej/ go in. 

IV. 

In thk Coliseum. 

Michael Angelo and Tomaso 
DE’ Cavalieri. 

Cavalieri. What have you here 
alone, Messer Michele ? 
Michael A, I come to learn. 
Ca'valtenz* You are 

already master, 

And teach all other men, 

Michael A, Nay, I know 

nothing; 

Not even my own ignorance, as 
some 

Philosopher hath said. I am a 
schoolboy 

Who hath not learned his lesson, 
and who stands 

Ashamed and silent in the awful 
presence 

Of the great master of antiquity 
Who built these walls cyclopean. 

Cavahen, Gaudentius 

His name was, I remember. His 
reward 

Was to be thrown alive to the wild 
beasts 

Here where we now are standing. 


Michael A. Idle tales. 

Cavalieri, But you are greater 
than Gaudentius was, 

And your work nobler. 

Michael At Silence, I beseech 
you. 

CavalierL Tradition says that 
fifteen thousand men 

Were toiling for ten years inces¬ 
santly 

Upon this amphitheatre. 

Michael A, Behold 

How wonderful it is ! The queen 
of flowers. 

The marble rose of Rome! Its 

I petals torn 

By wind and rain of thrice five 
hundred years; 

Its mossy sheath half rent away, 
and sold 

To ornament our palaces and 
churches, 

Or to be trodden under feet of man 

Upon the Tiber’s bank; yet what 
remains 

Still opening its fair bosom to the 
sun, 

And to the constellations that at 
night 

Plang poised above it like a swarm 
of bees. 

CavalicTit The rose of Rome, 
but not of Paradise; 

Not the white rose our Tuscan poet 
saw, 

-With saints for petals. When this 
rose was perfect, 

Its hundred thousand petals were 
not saints, 

But senators in their Thessalian 

A 

And all the roaring populace of 
Rome ; 

And even an Empress and the 
Vestal Virgins, 

Who came to see the gladiators die, 

Could not give sweetness to a rose 
like this. 
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Michael A. _ I spake not of its 
uses, but its beauty. 

Cavalieri, The sand beneath 
our feet is saturate 

With blood of martyrs ; and these 
rifted stones 

Are awful witnesses against a people 

Whose pleasure was the pain of 
dying men. 

Michael A > Tomaso Cavalieri.on 
my word, 

You should have been a preacher, 
not a painter I 

Think you that I approve such 
cruelties, 

Because I marvel at the architects 

Who built these walls, and curved 
these noble arches ? 

Oh, I am put to shame^ when I 
consider 

How mean our work is, when com¬ 
pared with theirs ! 

Look at these walls about us and 
above us! 

They have been shaken by earth- 
quakes, have been made 

A fortress, and been battered by 
long sieges; 

The iron clamps, that held the 
stones together, 

Have been wrenched from them; 
but they stand erect 

And firm, as if they had been hewn 
and hollowed 

Out of the solid rock, and were a 
part 

Of the foundations of the world 
itself. 

Cavalierl Your work, I say 
again, is nobler work, 

In so far as its end and aim are 
nobler; 

And this is but a ruin, like the rest. 

Its vaulted passages are made the 
caverns 

Of robbers, and are haunted by the 
ghosts 

Of murdered men. 
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flowers bloom 

From every chink, and the birds 
build their nests 

Among the ruined arches, and 
suggest 

New thoughts of beauty to the 
architect. 

Now let us climb the broken stairs 
that lead 


Into the corridors above, and study 
X he marvel and the mystery of that 
art 

In which I am a pupil, not a master. 
Ail things must have an end; the 
world itself 

Must have an end, as in a dream 
I saw it. 


There came a great hand out of 
heaven, and touched 
The earth, and stopped it in its 
course. The seas 
Leaped, a vast cataract, into the 
abyss; 


The forests and the fields slid off 
and floated * ’ 

Like wooded islands in the air. 
The dead 

Were hurled forth from their 
sepulchres; the living 
Were mingled with them, and them¬ 
selves were dead,— 

All being dead; and the fair, 
shining cities 

Dropped out like jewels from a 
broken crown. 

Naught but the core of the great 
globe remained, 

A skeleton of stone. And over it 
The wrack of matter drifted like 
a cloud, 

And then recoiled upon itself, and fell 
Back on the empty world, that with 
the weight 

Reeled, staggered, righted, and 
then headlong plunged 
Into the darkness, as a ship, when 
struck 
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By a great sea, throws ofif the waves 
at first 

On either side, then settles and 
goes down 

Into the dark abyss, with her dead 
crew. 

Cavalieri, But the earth does 
not move. 

Michael A. Who knows ? 

who knows ? 

There are great truths that pitch 
their shining tents 

Outside our walls, and though but 
dimly seen 

In the gray dawn, they will be 
manifest 

When the light widens into perfect 
day. 

Acertain man, Copernicus byname, 

Sometime professor here in Rome, 
has whispered 

It is the earth, and not the sun, 
that moves. 

What I beheld was only in a dream, 

Yet dreams sometimes anticipate 
events. 

Being unsubstantial images of 
things 

As yet unseen. 

V. 

Benvenuto Again. 

Macello de^ Corvi, Michael 
Angelo, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Michael A, So, Benvenuto, you 
return once more 

To the Eternal City. ’Tis the 
centre 

To which all gravitates. One finds 
no rest 

Elsewhere than here. There may 
be other cities 

That please us for a while, but 
Rome alone 

Completely satisfies. It becomes 
to all 


A second native land by predi' 
lection, 

And not by accident of birth alone. 

Benvenuto, I am but just arrived, 
and am now lodging 

With Bindo Altoviti. 1 have been 

To kiss the feet of our most Holy 
Father, 

' And now am come in haste to kiss 
the hands 

Of my miraculous Master. 

Michael A . And to find him 

Grown very old. 

Benvenuto, You know that 
precious stones 

Never grow old. 

Michael A. Half sunk beneath 
the horizon. 

And yet not gone. Twelve years 
are a long while. 

Tell me of France. 

Benvenuto, It were too long 
a tale 

To tell you all. Suffice in brief 
to say 

The King received me well, and 
loved me well; 

Gave me the annual pension that 
before me 

Our Leonardo had, nor more nor 
less, 

And for my residence the Tour de 
Nesle, 

Upon the river-side. 

Michael A, A princely lodging. 

Benvenuto, What in return 1 did 
now matters not, 

For there are other things, of 
greater moment, 

I wish to speak of. First of all, 
the letter 

You wrote me, not long since, 
about my bust 

Of Bindo Altoviti, here in Rome. 
You said, 

^ My Benvenuto, I for many years 

Have known you as the greatest 
of all goldsmiths, 
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And now I know you as no less a 
sculptor.’ 

Ah, generous Master! How shall 
i e’er thank you 
For such kind language? 

Michael A. By believing it. 
I saw the bust at Messer Bindo’s 
house, 

And thought it worthy of the 
ancient masters. 

And said so. That is all. 

Benvenuto* It is too much; 

And I should stand abashed here 
in your presence, 

Had I done nothing worthier of 
your praise 
Than Bindo’s bust. 

Michael A* What have you 

done that’s better ? 

Benvenuto. When 1 left Rome 
for Paris, you remember 
I promised you that if I went a 
goldsmith 

I would return a sculptor. 1 have 
kept 

The promise T then made. 

Michael A . D ear Benvenuto, 
I recognized the latent genius in you, 
But feared your vices. 

Benvenuto* I have turned 

them all 

To virtues. My impatient, way¬ 
ward nature, 

That made me quick in quarrel, 
now has served me 
Where meekness could not, and 
where patience could not, 

As you shall hear now. I have 
cast in bronze 

A statue of Perseus, holding thus 
aloft 

In his left hand the head of the 
Medusa, 

And in his right the sword that 
severed it; 

His right foot planted on the lifeless 
corse; 

Plis face superb and pitifuh with eyes 


Down-looking on the victim of his 
vengeance. 

Michael A, I see it as it should be. 

Benvenuto* As it will be 

When it is placed upon the Ducal 
Square, 

Half-way between your David and 
the Judith 
Of Donatello. 

Michael A . Rival of them both 1 

Benvenuto. But ah, what infinite 
trouble have I had 
With Bandinello, and that stupid 
beast, 

The major-domo of Duke Cosimo, 
Francesco Ricci, and their wretched 
agent 

Gorini, who came crawling round 
about me 

Like a black spider, with his 
’whining voice 

That sounded like the buzz of a 
mosquito! 

Oh, I have wept in utter desperation, 
And wished a thousand times f had 
not left 

My Tour de Nesle, nor e’er re¬ 
turned to Florence, 

Or thought of I^er.setis. \\1iat 
malignant falsehoods 
They told the Grand Duke, to 
impede my work, 

And make me desperate ! 

Michael A. The nimble lie 
Is like the second-hand upon a 
clock; 

We see it fly ; while the hour-hand 
of truth 

Seems to stand still, and yet it 
moves unseen, 

And wins at last, for the clock will 
not strike 

Till it has reached the goal 

Benvenuto. My obstinacy 

Stood me in stead, and helped me 
to o’ercome 

The h indrances that envy and ilbwill 
Put in my way. 
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Michael A. When anything ' 
is done 

People see not the patient doing of it, 

Nor think how great would be the 
loss to man 

If it had not been done. As in 
a building 

Stone rests on stone, and wanting 
the foundation 

All would be wanting, so in human 
life 

Each action rests on the foregone 
event, 

That made it possible, but is for¬ 
gotten 

And buried in the earth. 

Benvenuto* Even Bandinello, 

Who never yet spake well of any¬ 
thing, 

Speaks well of this ; and yet he told 
the Duke 

That, though I cast small figures 
well enough, 

I never could cast this, 

Michael A* But you have 

done it, 

And proved Ser Bandinello a hiise 
prophet. 

That is the wisest way, 

Be-mwm^to* And ah, that I 

casting! | 

What a wild scene it was, as late at ; 
night, ^ , J 

A night of wind and ram, we hea ped j 
the furnace ^ ^ I 

With pine of Serristori, till the ; 
flames 

Caught in the rafters over us, and ^ 
threatened 

To send the burning roof upon our 
heads ; 

And from the garden side the wind 
and rain 

Poured in upon us, and half quenched 
our fires, 

I wasbesidemyselfwith desperation. 

A shudder came upon me, then a 
fever; 


1 thought that I was dying, and 
was forced 

To leave the workshop, and to 
throw myself 

Upon my bed, as one who has no 
hope. 

And as I lay there, a deformed old 
man 

Appeared before me, and with dis¬ 
mal voice, 

Like one who doth exhort a criminal 

Led forth to death, exclaimed, 

‘ Poor Benvenuto, 

Thy work is spoiled 1 There is no 
remedy! ^ 

Then, with a cry so loud it might 
have reached 

The heaven of fire, I bounded to 
, my feet, 

I And rushed back to my workmen. 
They all stood 

Bewildered and desponding; and 
1 looked 

Into the furnace, and beheld the 
mass 

I Half molten only, and in my despair 
' 1 fed the fire with oak, whose ter¬ 
rible heat 

Soon made the sluggish metal shine 
and sparkle* 

Then followed a bright flash, and 
an explosion, 

As if a thunderbolt luid fallen 
among us* 

The covering of the furnace liad 
been rent 

Asunder, and the bronze was flowing 
over; 

So that 1 straightway opened all 
the sluices 

To fill the mould. The metal ran 
like lava, 

Sluggish and'heavy; and I sent my 
workmen 

To mnsack the whole house, and 
bring together 

My pewter plates and pans, two 
hundred of them, 
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And cast them one by one into the 
furnace 

To liquefy the mass, and in a mo¬ 
ment 

The mould was filled! I fell upon 
my knees 

And thanked the Lord ; and then 
we ate and drank 

And went to bed, all hearty and 
contented. 

It was two hours before the break 
of day. 

My fever was quite gone. 

Michael A* A strange adventure, 
That could have happened to no 
man alive 

But you, my Benvenuto. 

Benvenuto, As my workmen said 
To major-domo Ricci afterward, 
When he inquired of them : ^ ’Twas 
not a man, 

But an express great devil’ 

Michael A, And the statue ? 

Benvenuto, Perfect in every 
part, save the right foot 
Of Perseus, as I had foretold the 
Duke. 

There was just bronze enough to 
fill the mould ; 

Not a drop over, not a drop too 
little. 

I looked upon it as a miracle 
Wrought by the hand of God. 

Michael A, And now I see 
How you have turned your vices 
into virtues. 

Benvenuto, But wherefore do I 
prate of this ? 1 came 
To speak of other things. Duke 
Cosimo 

Through me invites you to return 
to Florence, 

And offers you great honours, even 
to make you 

One of the Forty-Eight, his .Sena¬ 
tors. 

Michael A, His Senators! That 


Was changed by Clement Seventh 
from a Republic 

Into a Dukedom, 1 no longer wish 

To be a Florentine. That dream 
is ended. 

The Grand Duke Cosimo now 
reigns supreme; 

All liberty is dead. Ah, woe is me ! 

I hoped to see my country rise to 
heights 

Of happiness and freedom yet un¬ 
reached 

By other nations, but the climbing 
wave 

Pauses, lets go its hold, and slides 

i again 

Back to the common level, with a 
hoarse 

Death rattle in its throat. 1 am 
too old 

To hope for better days. 1 will 
stay here 

And die in Rome. The very weeds, 
that grow 

Among the broken fragments of her 
ruins, 

Are sweeter to me than the garden 
flowers 

Of other cities; and the desolate 
ring 

Of the Campagna round about her 
walls 

Fairer than all the villas that en¬ 
circle 

The towns of Tuscany. 

Bemfenuto, But yourold friends I 
Michael A, All dead by violence. 
Baccio Valori 

Has been beheaded; Guicciardini 
poisoned; 

Philippo Strozzi strangled in his 
prison. 

Is Florence then a place for honest 
men 

To flourish in ? What is there to 
prevent 

My sharing the same fate ? 
Benvenuto, Why, this : if nil 


IS enough. Since Florence 
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Your friends are dead, so are your 
enemies. 

Michael A, Is Aretino dead ? 

Benvenuto. He lives in Venice, 
And not in Florence. 

Michael A. ’Tis the same 

to me. 

This wretched mountebank, whom 
flatterers 

Call the Divine, as if to make the 
word 

Unpleasant in the mouths of those 
who speak it 

And in the ears of those who hear 
it, sends me 

A letter written for the public eye, 
And with such subtle and infernal 
malice, 

I wonder at his wickedness. ’Tis he 
Is the express great devil, and not 
you. 

Some years ago he told me how to 
paint 

The scenes of the Last Judgment. 

Benvenuto. I remember. 

Michael A. Well, now he writes 
to me that, as a Christian, 

He is ashamed of the unbounded 
freedom 

With which I represent it 

Benvenuto. Hypocrite! 

Michael A. He says I showman- 
kind that I am wanting 
In piety and religion, in proportion 
As I profess perfection in my art. 
Profess perfection ? Why, ’tis only 
men 

Like Bugiardini who are satisfied 
With what they do. I never am con¬ 
tent, 

But always see the labours of my 
hand 

Fall short of my conception. 

’Benvenuto. I perceive 

The malice of this creature. He 
would taint you 

With heresy, and in a time like this! 
’Tis infamous I 


Michael A. I represent the 
angels 

Without their heavenly glory, and 
the saints 

Without a trace of earthly modesty. 

Be7ivenuto. Incredible audacity! 

Michael A. The heathen 

Veiled their Diana with some dra¬ 
pery, 

And when they represented Venus 
naked 

They made her by her modest 
attitude, 

Appear half clothed. But 1, who 
am a Christian, 

Do so subordinate belief to art 
That I have made the very violation 
Of modesty in martyrs and in vir¬ 
gins 

A spectacle at which all men would 
gaze 

With half-averted eyes even in a 
brothel. 

Benvetmto. He is at home there, 
and he ought to know 
What men avert their eyes from 
in such places: 

From the Last Judgment chiefly, 
I imagine. 

Michael A. But divine Provi¬ 
dence will never leave 
The boldness of my marvellous 
work unpunished; 

And the more marvellous it is, the 
more 

’Tis sure to prove the ruin of my 
fame! 

And finally, if in this composition 
I had pursued the instructions that 
he gave me 

Concerning heaven and hell and 
paradise, 

In that same letter, known to all 
the world, 

Nature would not be forced, as she 
is now, 

To feel ashamed that she invested 
me 







With such great talent; that I | 
stand myself I 

A very idol in the world of art. j 

He taunts me also with the Mauso- i 
leum j 

Of Julius, still unfinished, for the i 
reason 

That men persuaded the inane old 
man 

It was of evil augury to build 

His tomb while he was living ; and 
he speaks 

Of heaps of gold this Pope be¬ 
queathed to me, 

And calls it robbery that is what 
he says. 

What prompted such a letter ? 

Benvenuto, Vanity. 

Pie is a clever writer, and he 
likes 

To draw his pen, and fiourish it in 
the face 

Of every honest man, as swordsmen 
do 

Their rapiers on occasion, but to 
show 

How skilfully they do it. Plad you 
followed 

The advice he gave, or even 
thanked him for it, 

You would have seen another style 
of fence. 

Tis but his wounded vanity, and 
the wish 

To see his name in print. So give 
it not 

A moment’s thought; it soon will 
be forgotten. 

Michael A, I will not think of 
it, but let it pass 

1'or a rude speech thrown at me in 
the street, 

As boys threw stones at Dante. 

Benvenuto. And what answer 

Shall 1 take back to Grand Duke 
Cosimo ? 

He does not ask your labour or 
your service; 


Only your presence in the city of 
Florence, 

With such advice upon his work in 
hand 

As he may ask, and you may choose 
to give. 

Michael A. You have my an¬ 
swer. Nothing he can offer 

Shall tempt me to leave Rome. 
My work is here, 

And only here, the building of Saint 
Peter’s. 

What other things I hitherto have 
done 

Have fallen from me, are no longer 
mine; 

1 have passed on beyond them, and 
have left them 

As milestones on the way. What 
lies before me, 

That is still mine, and while it is 
unfinished 

No one shall draw me from it, or 
persuade me, 

By promises of ease, or wealth, or 
honour, 

Till I behold the finished dome 
uprise 

Complete, as now 1 see it in my 
thought. 

Benvenuto, And will you paint 
no more ? 

Michael A. No more. 

Benvenuto, ’Tis well. 

Sculpture is more divine, and more 
like Nature, 

That fashions all her works in high 
relief, 

And that is sculpture. This vast 
ball, the Earth, 

Was moulded out of clay, and baked 
in fire; 

Men, women, and all animals that 
breathe 

Are statues, and not paintings. 
iCven the plants, 

The ilowersjthe iruits, the grasses, 
were first sculptured, 
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And coloured later. Painting is a lie, 
A shadow merely. 

Michael A, Truly, as you say, 
Sculpture is more than painting. 
It is greater 

To raise the dead to life than to 
create 

Phantoms that seem to live. The 
most majestic 

Of the three sister arts is that which 
builds; 

The eldest of them all, to whom the 
others 

Are but the handmaids and the 
servitors, 

Being but imitation, not creation. 
Henceforth I dedicate myself to her. 

Bemfeniiio. And no more from 
the marble hew those forms 
That fill us all with wonder ? 

Michael A, Many statues 

Will there be room for in my 
work. Their station 
Already is assigned them in my 
mind. 

But things move slowly. There are 
hindrances, 

Want of material, want of means, 
delays 

And interruptions, endless inter¬ 
ference 

Of Cardinal Commissioners, and 
disputes 

And jealousies of artists, that annoy 
me. 

But 1 will persevere until the work 
Is wholly finished, or till I sink 
down 

Surprised by death, that unexpected 
guest, 

Who waits for no man’s leisure, 
but steps in, 

Unasked and unannounced, to put 
a stop 

To all our occupations and desigiih. 
And then perhaps I may go liack 
to Florence; 

This is my answer to Duke Cosimo, 


VI. 

Urbino’s Fortune. 

Michael Angelo’s Simiio, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo and Urbino. 

Michael A. (pausing in his 
%vork}, Urbino, thou and I 
are both old men. 

My strength begins to fail me. 
Urbino. l^cceilenza, 

That is impossible. Do I not see 
you 

Attack the marble blocks with the 
same fury 

As twenty years ago ? 

Michael A. ’Xis an old habit 

I must have learned it early from 
ray nurse 

At Setignano, the stone-mason’s 
%vife: 

For the first sounds I heard were of 
the chisel 

Chipping away the stone. 

Urbino. At every stroke 

You strike fire with your chisel 
Michael A. Ay, because 

The marble is too hard. 

Urbino. It is a block 

That Topolino sent you from Car- 
rartu 

He is a judge of marble. 

Michael A. I remember. 

With it he sent me something of 
his making,-'.- 

A Mercury, with long body and 
short legs, 

As if by any possibility 

A messenger of the gods could have 
short legs. 

It was no more like Mercury than 
you are, 

But rather like those little plaster 
figures 

I’hat peddlers hawk about the 
villages 

As images of saints. But luckily 
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For Topolino, there are many 
people 

Who see no difference between 
what is best 

And what is only good, or not even 

; . . . , . 

So that poor artists stand in their 

esteem 

On the same level with the best, 
or higher. 

Urbino. H ow E ccellenza laughed! 

Michael A, Poor Topolino ! 
All men are not born artists, nor 
will labour 

E’er make them artists. 

Urbino, N o, no more 

Than Emperors, or Popes, or Car¬ 
dinals. 

One must be chosen for it. 1 have 
been 

Your colour-grinder six and twenty 
years, 

And am not yet an artist. 

Michael A, Some have eyes 

That see not; but in every block 
of marble 

I see a statue,-- see it as distinctly 
As if it stood before me shaped and 
perfect 

I n attitjLide and action. 1 have only 
To hew away the stone walls that 
imprison 

The lovely apparition, and reveal it 
To other eyes as mine already 
see it. 

But I grow old and weak. Wliat 
wilt thou do 

When I am dead, Urbino? 

Urbimn Eccellenza, 

I must then serve another master, 

Michael A, Never! 

Bitter is servitude at best. Already 
So many years hast thou been 
serving me; 

But rather as a friend than as a 
servant. 

We have grown old together. 
Dost thou think 


So meanly of this iMichael Angelo 
As to imagine he would let thee 
serve, 

When he is free from service ? 

Take this purse, 

Two thousand crowns in gold. 

Urbino. Two 

thousand crowns ! 

Michael A. Ay, it will make thee 
rich. Thou shall not die 
A beggar in a hospital. 

Urbino. Oh, Master! 

Michael A. I cannot have them 
with me on the journey 
That I am undertaking. The last 
garment 

That men will make for me will 
have no pockets. 

Urbino (hissi/{^’ the hand oj 
MiCHAEi. Angelo). My 
generous master ! 

Michael A. Hush ! 

Urbino. My Provid€m:e ! 

Michael A. Not a word more. 
(Jo now to bed, old man. 

'i‘hou hast served IMichael Angelo. 
Remember, 

Henceforward thou shall serve no 
other master. 


Vil. 

The Oars of Monte J.uca. 

Michael 4\ngki.u, alone in /he 
woods. 

Michael A. ^How still it is among 
these ancient oaks! 

Surges and undulations of the air 

Uplift the leafy boughs, and let 
them fall 

With scarce a sound. Such sylvan 
quietudes 

Become old age. These huge cen« 
tennial oaks, 

That may have heard in infancy 
the trumpets 
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Of Barbarossa’s cavalry, deride ! 

Man’s brief existence, that with all 
his strength 

He cannot stretch beyond the 
hundredth year. 

This little acorn, turbaned like 
the Turk, 

Which with my foot 1 spurn, may 
be an oak 

Hereafter, feeding- with its bitter 
mast 

The fierce wild boar, and tossing 
in its arms 

The cradled nests of birds, when all 
the men 

That now inhabit this vast universe, 

They and their children, and their 
children’s children, 

Shall be but dust and mould, and 
nothing more. 

Through openings in the trees I sec 
below me 

The valley of Clitiminus, with its 
farms 

And snow-white oxen grazing in 
the shade 

Of the tall poplars on the river’s 
brink. 

O Nature, gentle mother, tender 
nurse I 

I, who have never loved thee as 1 
ought, 

But wasted all my years inunured 
in cities, 

/\nd breathed the stifling atmo¬ 
sphere of streets, 

Now come to thee for refuge. 
Here is peace. 

Yonder I see the little hermitages 

Dotting the mountain side with 
points of light, 

And here St. Julian’s convent, like 
a nest 

Of curlews, clinging to some windy 
cliff. 

Beyond the broad, illimitable plain 

Down sinks'the sun, red as Apollo’s 
(juoit, 


That, by the envious Zephyr blown 
aside, 

Struck Hyacinthus dead, and 
stained the earth 

With his young blood, that blos¬ 
somed into flowei’s. 

And now, instead of these fair deities, 
Dread demons haunt the earth; 
hermits inhabit 

The leafy homes of sylvan Hama¬ 
dryads ; 

And jovial friars, rotund and rubi¬ 
cund, 

Replace the old Silenuswith his ass. 

Here underneath these venerable 
oaks, 

Wrinkled and browm and gnarled 
like them with age, 

A brother of the monastery sits, 
Lost in his meditations. What 
may be 

The questions that perplex, the 
hopes that cheer him ? 
Good-evening, holy father. 

Monk, God be with you. 

Michael A, Pardon a stranger if 
he interrupt 
Your meditations. 

Monk, It was but a d^jam,'.. 

llie old, old dream, that never will 
come t'rue; 

The dream that all my life 1 have 
been dreaming, 

And yet is still a dream, 

I Michael A, All men have dmarns. 
I have had mine; but none of them 
came true; 

They were but vanity. Sometimes 
I think 

The happiness of man lies in pur¬ 
suing, 

Not in possessing ; for the things 
possessed 

Lose half their value. Tell me of 
your dream. 

Monk, Hie yearning of my heart, 
ipy sole desire, 
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That like the sheaf of Joseph 
stands upright, 

While all the others bend and bow 
to it; 

The passion that torments me, and 
that breathes 

New meaning into the dead forms 
of prayer, 

Is that with mortal eyes 1 may 
behold 

The Eternal City. 

Michael A, Rome ? 

Monk, There is but one ; 

The rest are mei'ely names. I 
think of it 

As the Celestial City, paved with 
gold, 

And sentinelled with angels. 

Michael A, Would it were. 

I have just fled from it. It is 
beleagured 

By Spanish troops, led by the Duke 
of Alva. 

Monk, But still for me ’tis the 
Celestial City, 

And I would see it once before 
I die. 

Michael A. Each one must bear 
his cross. 

Monk, Were it a cross 

That had been laid upon me, I 
could bear it, 

Or fall with it It is a crucifix ; 

I am nailed hand and foot, and 
I am dying! 

Michael A, What would you see 
in Rome ? 

Monk, His Holiness. 

Michael A. Him that was once 
the Cardinal Caraflfa ? 

You would but see a man of four¬ 
score years. 

With sunken eyes, burning like 
carbuncles, 

Who sits at table with his friends 
for hours, 

Cursing the Spaniards as a race of 
jews 


And miscreant Moors. And with 
what soldiery 

Think you he now defends the 
Eternal City.^ 

Monk, With legions of bright 
angels. 

Michael A. So he calls them; 

And yet in fact these bright angelic 
legions 

Are only German Lutherans. 

Monk [crossinghimself ). Heaven 
protect us! 

Michael A. What further would 
you see } 

3fonk. The Cardinals, 

Going in their gilt coaches to High 
Mass. 

Michael A, Men do not go to 
Paradise in coaches. 

3/onk, The catacombs, the con¬ 
vents, and the churches; 

The ceremonies of the Ploly Week 

In all their pomp, or, at the 
Epiphany, 

The Feast of the Santissima 
Bambino 

At Ara Coeli. 35ut 1 shall not see 
them. 

3Uchael A, These pompous 
ceremonies of the Church 

Are but an empty show to him who 
knows 

The actors in them. Stay here in 
your convent, 

For he who goes to Rome may see 
too much. 

What would you further? 

Monk, ^ I would sec 

the painting 

Of the Last Judgment in the Sistinc 
Chapel. 

Michael A, The smoke of incense 
and of altar candles 

bias blackened it already, 

* Monk, Woe is me! 

Then I would hear Allegri’s Mi¬ 
serere, 

Sung by the Papal choir. 
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Michael A. A dismal dirge! 

I am an old, old man, and I have 
lived 

In Rome for thirty years and more, 
and know 

The jarring of the wheels of that 
- great world, 

Its jealousies, its discords, and its 
strife. 

Therefore I say to you, remain 
content 

Here in your convent, here among 
your woods, 

Where only there is peace. Go 
not to Rome. 

There was of old a monk of Wit¬ 
tenberg 

Who went to Rome; you may 
have heard of him; 

His name was Luther; and you 
know what followed. 

[ 77ie canveni Imli rings, 
Mcnk {rising). It is the convent 
bell; it rings for vespers. 

Let us go in; we both will pray for 
peace. 


VIIL 

The Chklst. 

Michael Angelo’s simim, i\1i- I 
CHAEL Angelo, with a lights 
working upm the Dead Christ, 
MidmldtL 

3f/chaei A, O Death, why is it 
I cannot portray 

Thy form and features? Do i stand 
too near thee ? 

Or dost thou hold my Iiand, and 
draw me back, 

As being thy disciple, not thy 
master? 

Let him who knows not what old 
age is like 

Have patience till it comes, and he 
will know. 


I once had skill to fashion Life and 
Death 

And Sleep, which is the counterfeit 
of Death; 

And I remember wdiat Giovanni 
Strozzi 

Wrote underneath my statue of the 
Night 

I In San Lorenzo, ah, so long ago I 

Grateful to me is sleep I More 
grateful now 

Than it was then ; for all my friends 
are dead; 

And she is dead, the noblest of 
them all 

1 saw her face, when the great 
sculptor Death, 

Whom men should call Divine, had 
at a blow 

Stricken her into marble; and I 
kissed 

Her cold white hand. What was 
it held me back 

From kissing her fair forehead, and 
those lips, 

Those dead, dumb lips ? Grateful 
to me is sleep! 

Enter GiOROio Vasari. 

Ciergio, Good-evening, or good- 
morning, for I know not 

Which of the twO' it is. 

d/ichnel A, l-'low came you in ? 

Gmgin, Why, by the door, as 
all men do. 

hfickael A . Ascan io 

Must have forgotten to bolt it. 

Oiargio, ih*obabIy. 

Am 1 a spirit, or so like a spirit, 

That I could slip through bolted 
door or window ? 

As I was passing down the street, 

1 saw 

A glimmer of light, and heard the 
well-known chink 

Of chisel upon marble. So I en¬ 
tered, 
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To see what keeps you from your 
bed so late. 

Michael A, {coming forward 
with the lamp). You have 
been revelling with your boon 
companions, 

Giorgio Vasari, and you come to me 
At an untimely hour. 

Giorgio. The Pope hath sent me. 
His Holiness desires to see again 
The drawing you once showed him 
of the dome 
Of the Basilica. 

Michael A. We will look for it. 

Gio?gio. What is the marble 
group that glimmers there 
Behind you ? 

Michael A. Nothing, and yet 
everything,— 

As one may take it. It is my own 
tomb, 

That 1 am building. 

Giorgio. Do not hide it 

from me. 


By our long friendship and the love 
I bear you, 

Refuse me not! 

Michael A. {letting fall the 
la7np). Life hath become 
to me 

An empty theatre,—its lights extin¬ 
guished. 

The music silent, and the actors 
gone ; 

And I alone sit musing on the 
scenes 

That once have been. I am so old 
that Death 

Oft plucks me by the cloak, to come 
with him ; 

And some day, like this lamp, shall 
I fall down, 

And my last spark of life will be 
extinguished. 

Ah me I ah me 1 what darkness of 
despair! 

So near to death, and yet so far 
from God I 
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CURFEW. 


Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 

The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 

Cover the embers, 

And put out the light; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the %vindows. 

And quenched is the lire; 

Sound facies into silence,— 

All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers, 

No sound in the hall! 

Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 

lU 

The book is completed, 

And closed, like the day; 

And the hand that has written 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies, 
^Forgotten they lie; 

Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 


Song sinks into silence, 

The story is told, 

'fhe windows are darkened, 
The hearthstone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 


! 

, THE GOLDEN SUNSET, 

1 

i The golden sea its mirror spreads 
I^^eneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 

The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like 
clouds, 

Dissolved in glory float, 

And midway of the radiant flood, 
jl s Hangs silently the boat. * 

; The sea is but another sky, 

; The sky a sea as well, 

: And which is earth and which is 
i heaven, 

I Tlie eye can scarcely tell 
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So when for us life’s evening hour, 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory, bom of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heaven blend. 

Flooded with peace the spirits float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven 
begins, 

The soul shall scarcely know. 

VIA SOLITARIA. 

Alone I walk the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with 
his own ; 

Oh! friends, I ask not for your pity— 

I walk alone. 

No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though moved by loving airs of 
June; 

Oh ! birds, your sweet and piping 
voices 

Are out of time. 

In vain for me the elm-tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery 
spray; 

In vain the evening’s stany marches 
And sunlit day. 

In vain your beauty, Summer j 
flowers; j 

Ye cannotgreet these cordial eyes; 
They gaze on other fields than ours, 
On other skies. 

The gold is rifled from the coffer, 
The blade is stolen from the 
sheath; 

Life has but one more boon to offer, 

. ^ And that is—Death. 

Yet well I know the voice of Duty, 
And, therefore, life and health 
must crave, 

Though she who gave the world its 
beauty 

Is in her grave. 


I live, O lost one! for the living 
Who drew their earliest life from 
thee, 

And wait, until with glad thanks¬ 
giving 

I shall be free. 

For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveller stands, 

One absent long from home and 
nation 

In other lands. 

And I, as he who stands and listens, 
Amid the twilight’s chill and 
gloom, 

To hear, approaching in the dis¬ 
tance, 

The train for home. 

For death shall bring another 
mating, 

Beyond the shadows of the tomb. 

On yonder shores a bride is waiting 

Until 1 come. 

In yonder field are children playing. 
And there—oh 1 vision of de¬ 
light !— 

I seethe child and mother straying 

In robes of white. 

lliou, then, the longing heart that 
breakest, 

Stealing the treasures one by one, 

I’ll call Thee blessed when thou 
inakest 

The parted—-one. 

THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS. 

Whm’ say the Bells of San Bias 

To the ships that southward pass 
From the haifl^our of Mazatlan ? 

To them it is nothing more 

I'han the .sound of surf on the 
shore,-. 

Nothing more to master or man. 
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liut to me, a dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same,— 
The Bells of San Bias to me 
Have a strange, wild melody, 

And are something more than 
a name, 

F or bells are the voice of the C hurch; 
They have tones that touch and 
search 

The hearts of young* and old; 
One sound to ail, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold. 

They are a voice of the Past, 

Of an age tliat is fading fast, 

Of a power austere and grand ; 
When the hag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o’er this western world, 

. And the Priest was lord of the 
land. 

Hie chapel that once Inokefl down 
On the little seaport town 
Has rrtimbled into the dusl ; 

And on oalam beams below 
'The bells swings to and fro, 

And are green with mould and 
rust, 

* Is, then, the old faith dead/ 

Hiey say, 0*in<{ in its stead 
Is some n<*w faith pros iainusl, 
Hiat we arc‘ forasl nanain 
Naked to sun and rain, 

Unsheltered and ashamed ? 


I?4 


^ Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 

0 ur warnings and our complaints* 

And round about us there ’ 

The white doves filled the air, 

Like the white souls of the saints. 

' The saints ! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own ? 

Are they asleep, or dead, 

That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 

No longer tenanted ? 

* Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 

When the world with faith was 
filled; 

Bring back the fervid zeal, 

The hearts of fire and steel, 

The hands that believe and build. 

* Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 

^(/ur voices of command, 

Like exiled kings who return 
d’o their tlirones, and the people 
hsirn 

Hiat lh(^ Priest is lord of the 
land!’ 

O pad is of San Bias, in vain 
call hack the Past again! 

'rhe Past is deaf to your prayer: 

()m of the shadows of night 
I’he world rcdls into liglit; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 






Page 27. Coplas de Mantique. 
This poem of Manrique is a great 
favourite in Spain. No less than four 
poetic Glosses, or running commentaries, 
upon it have been published, no one of 
which, however, possesses great poetic 
merit. That of the Carthusian monk, 
Rodrigo de Valdepeflas, is the best. It 
is known as the Closa del Carttijo, 
'rhere is also a prose Commentary by 
Luis de Aranda. 

'Fhe following stanxas of the poem 
were found in the author's pocket, after 
his death on the field of battle. 

‘O World ! so few the years we five, 
Would that the life which thou d<wt give 
Were life indeed! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when at last 
'fhe soul is freed. 

Our days are covered o’er with grief, 

And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless soUttuIe 
No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 

Or dark despair; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

'I'hat he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 

Thy goods are bought witli many a groan, 
liy the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 

But with a fingering step and slow 
Its form departs.' 

Page 40. King Christian. 

Nils Juel was a celebrated Danish 
Admiral, and Feder Wessel, a Vice- 
Admiral, who for his great prowess re¬ 


ceived the popular title of Tordenskiold, 
or Thunder-shield- In childhood he 
was a tailor's apprentice, and rose to his 
high rank before the age of twenty-eight, 
when he was killed in a duel. 

Page 46. The Skeleton in Armour, 

This Ballad was suggested to me 
while riding on the sea-shore at New¬ 
port. A year or two previous a skeleton 
had been dug up at Fall River, clad in 
broken and corroded armour; and the 
idea occurred to me of connecting it with 
the Round Tower at Newport, generally 
known hitherto as the Old Windmill, 
though now claimed by the Danes as 
d work of their early ancestors. Pro¬ 
fessor Rafn, in the Mimoires de la 
Soci^tS Roy ale des Antiquaires du 
Nord, for 1838--183 9, says :— 

* I'here is no mistaking in this in¬ 
stance the style in which the more 
ancient stone edifices of the North were 
constructed,—the style which belongs 
to the Roman or Ante-Gothic architec¬ 
ture, and which, especially after the 
time of Charlemagne, diffused itself 
from Italy over the whole of the West 
and North of Europe, where it continued 
to predominate until the close of the 
twelfth century,-—-that style which some 
authors have, from one of its most 
striking characteristics, called the round 
arch style, the same which in England 
is denominated Saxon and sometimes 
Norman architecture. 

* On the ancient structure in Newport 
there are no ornaments remaining, 
which might possibly have served to 
guide us in assigning the probable date 
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of its erection. That no vestige what¬ 
ever is found of the pointed arch, nor 
any approximation to it, is indicative of 
an earlier rather than of a later period. 
From such characteristics as remain, 
however, we can scarcely form any other 
inference than one, in which I am per¬ 
suaded that all who are familiar with 
Old-Northern architecture will concur, 
THAT THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED 
AT A PERIOD DECIDEDLY NOT LATER 
THAN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. This 
remark applies, of course, to the original 
building only, and not to the alterations 
that it subsequently received ; for there 
are several such alterations in the upper 
part of the building which cannot be 
mistaken, and which were most likely 
occasioned by its being adapted in 
modern times to various uses; for ex¬ 
ample, as the substructure of a wind¬ 
mill, and latterly as a hay magazine. 
To the same times may be referred tbe 
windows, the fireplace, and the apertures 
made above the columns. 'Fhat this 
building could not have been erected 
for a windmill, is what an architect will 
easily discern.^ 

I will not enter into a discussion of 
the point. It is sufficiently well estah- 
Hsh(jd for the purpose of a ballad ; 
though doubtless many a citizen of 
Newport, who has passed his days 
within sight of the Round I'ower, will 
be ready to exclaim, with Sancho: 
‘'God bless me ! did I not warn you to 
have a care of what you were doing, for 
that it was nothing but a windmill; 
and nobody could mistake it, but one 
who had the like in his head.’ 

Page 47. Sl’oa/ ! 

In Scandinavia, this is the customary 
salutation when drinking a health. I 
have slightly changed tht^ orthography 
of the word, in order to preserve the 
correct pronunciation. 

Page 49. The Ltitk of Edenhall, 

d'he tradition upon wliich tliis liallad 
is founded, and the ‘ shards of the 
buck of I<klenhalld still exist in h'ngland. 
The goblet is in the pr>s‘:ession of Sir 


Christopher Musgrave, Bart., of Eden 
Hall, Cumberland 5 and is not so en¬ 
tirely shattered as the ballad leaves it. 

Page 50. The Elected Knight. 

This strange and somewhat mystical 
ballad is from Nyerup and Rahbek’s 
Danske Viser of the Middle Ages. It 
seems to refer to the first preaching of 
Christianity in the North, and to the 
institution of Knight-Errantry. The 
three maidens I suppose to be Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. The irregularities 
of the original have been carefully 
preserved in the translation. 

Page 52. The Children of the Lord*s 
Supper. 

I'here is something patriarchal still 
lingering about rural life in Sweden, 
which renders it a fit theme for song. 
Almost primeval simplicity reigns over 
that Northern landy—almost primeval 
solitude and stillness. You pass out 
from the gate of the city* and* as if by 
magic, the scene changes to a wild, 
woodland landscape. Around you are 
forests of fir. Overhead hang the long, 
fan-like branches, trailing with moss, 
and heavy with red arul l>lue cones. 
Under foot is a carpet of yellow leaves; 
and the air Is wann and balmy. On 
a wootitm bridge you cross a little silver 
^ stream ; and anon come forth into 
! a ph*asant and sunny hmd of farms. 

Woodtm feiHTrs divide the adjoining 
1 iields. Am’oss tin* road are gates, 
i which are; <»pi"ned by troops t>f children, 
'fhe pe-asants lake- off their hats as yon 
pass; you sneeze, and they cry, ‘God 
i>les.s you I ’ 'Hie. houses in the villages 
and smaller towns are all built of hewn 
i limber,andfortlu*most part painted red. 
'fhe floors of tluj tav<*rns are strewn 
with tint fragrant tips of fir boughs. In 
many villages there are no taverns, alid 
the pcMsants take turns in receiving 
travi‘llers. 'Jlie thrifty housewife shows 
you into the best chamber, the walls 
of which are hung round with rude 
pictur(‘s from the Hihle; and brings 
i you her heavy silvm- spoons, an heir- 
' loom, to <lip the ctirdled milk from the 
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pan. You have oaten cakes baked 
some months before, or bread with 
anise-seed and. coriander in it, or perhaps 
a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has 
broug^ht his horses from the plough, 
and harnessed them to your carriage. 
Solitary travellers come and go in un¬ 
couth one-horse chaises. Most of them 
have pipes in their mouths, and, hanging 
around their necks in front, a leather 
wallet, in which they carry tobacco, and 
the great bank-notes of the country, as 
large as your two hands. You meet, 
also, groups of Dalekarlian peasant- 
women, travelling homeward or town- 
ward in pursuit of work. They walk 
barefoot, carrying in their hands their 
shoes, which have high heels under the 
hollow of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches, 
standing by the roadside, each in its own 
little Garden of Gethsemane. In the 
parish register great events are doubt¬ 
less recorded. Some old king was 
christened or buried in that church; 
and a little sexton, with a rusty key, 
shows you the baptismal font, or the 
coffin. In the churchyard are a few 
dowers, and much green grass; and 
daily the shadow of the church spire, 
with its long, tapering finger, counts 
the tombs, representing a dial-plate of 
human life, on which the hours and 
minute.s are the graves of men. The 
stones are flat, and large, and low, and 
perhaps sunken, like the roofs of old 
houses. On some arc armorial bearings; 
on others only the Initials of the poor 
tenants, with a date, as on the roofs of 
Dutch cottages. They all sleep with 
their heads to the westward. Each 
held a lighted taper in his hand when 
he died; and in his coffin were placed 
bis little heart-treasures, and a piece of 
money for his last journey. Babes that 
came lifeless into the world were carried 
in the arms of gray-haired old men to 
the only cradle they ever slept in; and 
in the shroud of the dead mother were 
laid the little garments of the child that 
lived and died in her bosom. And 
over this scene the village pastor looks 


from his window in the stillness of mid¬ 
night, and says in his heart, ' How 
quietly they rest, all the departed ! ’ 
Near the churchyard gate stands a poor- 
box, fastened to a post by iron bands, 
and secured by a padlock, w'ith a sloping 
wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it 
be Sunday, the peasants sit on the 
church steps and con their psalm-books. 
Others are coming down the road with 
their beloved pastor, who talks to them 
of holy things from beneath his broad- 
brimmed hat. He speaks of fields and 
harvests, and of the parable of the sower, 
that went forth to sow. He leads 
them to the Good Shepherd, and to the 
pleasant pastures of the spirit-land. He 
is their patriarch, and, like Melchizedek, 
both priest and king, though he has no 
other throne than the church pulpit. 
The women carry psalm-books in their 
hands, wrapped in silk handkerchiefs, 
and listen devoutly to the good man’s 
words. But the young men, like 
Gallio, care for none of these things. 
They are busy counting the plaits in 
the kirtles of the peasant-girls, their 
number being an indication of the 
wearer’s wealth. It may end in 
a wedding. 

1 will endeavour to describe a village 
w'edding in Sweden. It shall be in 
summer-time, that there may be flowers, 
and in a southern province, that the 
bride may be fair. I'he early song of 
the lark and of chanticleer are mingling 
in the clear morning air, and the sun, 
the heavenly bridegroom with golden 
locks, arises in the east, just a.s our 
earthly bridegroom with yellow hair 
arises in the south. In the yard there 
is a sound of voices and trampling of 
hoofs, and horses are led forth and 
saddled. The steed that is to bear the 
bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon 
his forehead, and a garland of corn¬ 
flowers around his neck. Friends from 
the neighbouring farms come riding in, 
their blue cloaks streaming to the wind; 
and finally the happy bridegroom, with 
a whip in his hand, and a monstrous 
nosegay in the breast of his black 
jacket, comes forth from his chamber; 
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and then to horse and away, towards 
the village where the bride already sits 
and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, fol¬ 
lowed by some half-dozen village 
musicians. Next comes the bridegroom 
between his two groomsmen, and then 
forty or fifty friends and wedding 
guests, half of them perhaps with pistols 
and guns in their hands. A kind of 
baggage-wagon brings up the rear, 
laden with food and drink for these 
merry pilgrims. At the entrance of 
every village Stands a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers and ribbons and 
evergreens ; and as they pass beneath 
it the wedding guests fire a salute, and 
the whole procession stops. And straight 
from every pocket flies a black-jack, 
filled with punch or brandy. It is passed 
from hand to hand among the crowd; 
provisions are brought from the wagon, 
and after eating and drinking and 
hurrahing the procession moves forward 
again, and at length draws near the 
house of the bride. Four heralds ride 
forward to announce that a knight and 
his attendants are in the neighboui*ing 
forest, and pray for hospitality. ^ How 
many are you ?' asks the bride\s father. 

' At least three hundred,’ is the answer,* 
and to this the host replies, Yes; were 
you seven times as many, you should all 
be welcome: and in token thereof 
receive this cup.’ Whereupon each 
herald receives a can of ale; and soon 
after the whole' jovial company comes 
storming into the farmer’s yard, and, 
riding round the May-pole, which 
stands in the centre, alights amid a 
grand salute and flourish of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown 
upon her head and a tear in her eye, 
like the Virgin Mary in old church 
paintings. She is dressed in a red 
bodice and kirtle with loose linen 
sleeves. There is a gilded belt around 
her waist; and around her neck .strings | 
of golden beads, and a golden chain. 
On the crown rests a wreath of wild roses, 
and below it another of cypress, Loose 
over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair; 
andherblue innocent eyes are fixed upon 


the ground. O thou good soul! thou 
hast hard hands, but a soft heart! 
Thou art poor. The very ornaments 
thou wearest are not thine. They have 
been hired for this great day. Yet art 
thou rich; rich in health, rich in hope, rich 
in thy first, young, fervent love. The 
blessing of Heaven be upon thee ! So 
thinks the parish priest, as he joins to¬ 
gether the hands of bride and bride¬ 
groom, saying in deep, solemn tones,— 
I give thee in marriage this damsel, to 
be thy wedded wife in all honour, and 
to share the half of thy bed, thy lock and 
key, and every third penny which you 
two may possess, or may inherit, and all 
the rights which Upland’s laws provide, 
and the holy King Erik gave.’ 

The dinner is now served, and the 
bride sits between the bridegroom and 
the priest. The spokesman delivers an 
oration after the ancient custom of his 
fathers. He interlards it well with 
quotations from the Bible; and invites 
the Saviourto be present at this marriage 
feast, as he was at the marriage feast 
in Cana of Galilee. The table is not 
sparingly set forth. Each makes a long 
arm and the feast goes cheerily on. 
Punch and brandy pass round between 
the courses, and here and there a pipe 
is smoked while waiting for the next 
dish. They sit long at table; but, as 
all things must have an end, so must 
a Swedish dinner. Then the dance 
begins. It is led off by the bride and 
the priest, who perform a solemn minuet 
together. Not till after midnight comes 
the last dance. The girls form a ring 
around the bride, to keep her from the 
hands of the married women, who 
endeavour to break through the magic 
circle, and seize their new sister. After 
long struggling they succeed; and the 
crown is taken from her head and tj^e 
jewels from her neck, and her bodice is 
unlaced and her kirtle taken off; and 
like a vestal virgin clad all in white she 
goes, hut it is to her marriage chamber, 
not to her grave; and the wedding 
guests follow her with lighted randies 
in their hands. And this is a village 
bridal. 
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Nor must I forget the suddenly 
changing seasons of the Northern clime. 
There is no long and lingering spring, 
unfolding leaf and blossom one by one; 
no long and lingeringautumn, pompous 
with many-coloured leaves and the glow 
of Indian summers. But winter and 
summer are wonderful, and pass into 
each other. The quail has hardly 
ceased piping in the corn, when winter 
from the folds of trailing clouds sows 
broadcast over the land snow, icicles, 
and rattling hail. The days wane apace. 
Ere long the sun hardly rises above the 
horizon, or does not rise at all. The 
moon and the stars shine through the 
day ; only, at noon, they are pale and 
wan, and in the southern sky a red, 
fiery glow, as of sunset, burns along 
the horizon, and then goes out. And 
pleasantly under the silver moon, and 
under the silent, solemn stars, ring the 
steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen 
sea, and voices, and the sound of bells. 

And now the Northern Lights begin 
to burn, faintly at first, like sunbeams 
playing in the waters of the blue sea. 
Then a soft crimson glow tinges the 
heavens. There is a blush on the cheek 
of night. The colours come and go, and 
change from crimson to gold, from gold 
to crimson. The snow is stained with 
rosy light. Twofold from the zenith, east 
and west, flames a fiery sword; and 
a broad band passes athwart the heavens 
like a summer sunset. Soft purple 
clouds come sailing over the sky, and 
through their vapoury folds the winking 
stars shine white as silver. With .such 
pomp as this is Merry Christmas ushered 
in, though only a single star heralded 
the first Christmas. And in memory of 
that day the Swedish peasants dance 
on straw; and the peasant-girls throw 
straws at the timbered-roof of the hall, 
ai?d for every one that sticks in a crack 
shall agroomsman come to their wedding. 
Merry Christmas indeed I For pious 
souls there shall be church songs and 
sermons, hut for Swedish peasants, 
brandy and nut-brown ale in wooden 
bowls; and the great Yule-cake crowned 
with a cheese, and garlanded with 


apples, and upholding a three-armed 
candlestick over the Christmas feast. 
They may tell tales, too, of Jons Lunds- 
bracka, and Lunkenfus, and the great 
Riddar Finke of Pingsdaga^. 

And now the glad, leafy midsummer, 
full of blossoms and the song of nightin¬ 
gales, is come! Saint John has taken 
the flowers and festival of heathen 
Balder; and in every village there is 
a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths 
and roses and ribbons streaming- 
in the wind, and a noisy weather-cock 
on top, to tell the village whence the 
wind cometh and whither it goeth. 
The sun does not set till ten o’clock at 
night; and the children are at play in 
the streets an hour later. The windows 
and doors are all open, and you may 
sit and read till midnight without a 
candle. Oh, how beautiful is the summer 
night, which is not night, but a sunless yet 
unclouded day, descending upon earth 
with dews and shadows and refreshing- 
coolness ! How beautiful the long, mild 
twilight, which like a silver clasp unites 
to-day with yesterday ! How beautiful 
the silent hour, when Morning and 
Evening thus sit together, hand in hand, 
beneath the starless sky of midnight! 
From the church-tower in the public 
square the bell tolls the hour, with 
a soft, musical chime; and the watch¬ 
man, whose watch-tower is the belfry, 
blows a blast on his horn, for each stroke 
of the hammer, and four times, to the 
four corners of the heavens, in a sonorous 
voice he chants,— 

* Ho ! -watchman, ho I 
Twelve is the clock ! 

God keep our town 
From ^re and brand 
And hostile hand! 

Twelve is the clock! 

From his swallow’s nest in the belfry he 
can see the sun all night long; and 
farther north the priest stands at his 
door in the warm midnight, and lights 
his pipe with a common burning-glass. 


1 Titles of Swedish popular tales. 
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Page 52. The Feast of the Leafy 

Pavilions, 

In Swedish, Lofhyddohogtideih the 
Leaf-huts’-high-tide. 

Page 53. Horberg. 

The peasant-painter of Sweden. He 
is known chiefly by his altar-pieces in 
the village churches. 

Page 53. Wallin, 

A distinguished pulpit-orator and poet. 
He is particularly remarkable for the 
beauty and sublimity of his psalms. 

Page 73. .ds Lope says. 

‘ La culera. 

de un Espanol sentado no se leinpla, 
sino le representan en dos horas 
liasta el final juicio desde el Genesis.’ 

Lope de 

Page 75. Abernuncio Satanas! 

* Digo, Seflora, respondid Sancho, lo 
quo tengo dicho, que de los Jizotes 
abernuncio. Abrenimcio, habeis^ de 
decir, Sancho, y no como decis, dijo el | 
Duquc.’“-Dow Quixoie, Part 11 , ch. 35. 

Page 81. P'ray Carrillo, 

The allusion here is to a Spanish 
epigram. 

‘ Siempre . Fray Carnllo estas 
cansdndonos ac;i fuera ; _ 

(|uien tn tu celda estuvicra 
para no verte jaiuas! * 

Biddde P'aber, P'ionsiOf No. dn. 

I *age Si. Pad re Fran eLsea. 

This is from an Italian popular song. 

‘ “ Padre Francesco, 

Piulre FranceHco ! ” ^ 

..Cosa \folete del l^idrt* Francesco 

“ V’ h una bella ragazzina 
Che si vuole confessar P' 

Fatte r eiitrare, fatte V entrare ! 

Che la voglio confessart/ 

Kopisi'h, Volksikiimiiche Pomeu am aiPa 
Mnndariea Italiens imd uimr /mdUf 
p. 194, 

Page 83. Aval aijus ealcemelare. 
From a monkish hymn of the twelfth 
century, in Sir Alexander Croke*s Fssay 
on Ike Origiftf Progress, and Bedim 
0/ Mhyming Latin Verse^ p. 109. 


Page 86. The gold of the Busne, 
Busne is the name given by the 
Gipsies to all who are not of their race. 
Page 88. Cotmt of the Cales. 

The Gipsies call themselves Gales. 
Sec Borrow’s valuable and extremely 
interesting work. The Zincali; or an 
Account of the Gipsies in Spain, 
London, 1S41. 

Page 89. /LsT’x if his money^rbags 
'Would rise, 

‘ i Y volviendome a un lado, vf a iin 
Avariento, que estaba preguntando a 
otro (que por haber sido embalsamado, 
y estar 1 xos sus tripas no hablaba, 
porqtie no habian llegado si habian dc 
resucitar aquel dia todos los enterrados), 
si resucitarian imos bolsones suyos?’— 
El SueMo de las Cala eras. 

Page 89. And amen / said my Cid 
the Campeador, 

A line from the ancient Poema del Cid, 

* Amen, dixo Mio Cid el Caini»ador.' 

Line 3044. 

!>age 89. The river of his thoughts, 
'Phis expression is from Dante: 

^ Si die chuiKj 

Per cssu sccuda della mente il fmnie.' 
Byron has likewise used the expres¬ 
sion,; though I do not recollect in 
which of his jioems. 

Page 90. ALari Franca, 

A common Spanish proverb, used ^ to 
turn aside a question one does not wish 
to answer; 

* Por<|ue cusd Mari Fratscu 
<lu»iro kguiw de Salumatica/ 

Page 90. Ay, soft, emerald eyes. 
The Spaniards, with good reason, 
consider this colour of Ac eye as 
beautiful, and celebrate it in song; as, 
for example, in the well-known Villan- 
ek'o: 

‘ Ay oju«lo» verdet , 

;iy lc» mii ojuelos, 
iiy hagau lo* cielos 
i|«e de mi te acuerdes I 

Tciigo confianm^ 
tic mis verdes 

iM/de Fakr, Fimuia, No* « 5 S» 
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Dante speaks of Beatrice’s eyes as 
emeralds: Purgatorio, xxxi. 116. 
Lami says, in his Annoicieiofii^ ‘ Lrano 
i suoi occhi d’ un turchino verdiccio, 
simile a quel del mare.’ 

Page 91. The Amnging Child . 

See the ancient ballads of PI Inf ante 
VenjadoTy and Calayons. 

Page 91. All are sleeping. 

From the Spanish. B’dhl de Faber, 
p^loresta, No. 282. 

Page 99. Good flight. 

From the Spanish; as are likewise 
the songs immediately following, and 
that which commences the first scene of i 

Act in. 

Page 107. The evil eye. 

Mn the Gitano language, casting the 
evil eye is called Querelar nasula, 
which simply means making sick, and 
which, according to the common super¬ 
stition, is accomplished by casting an 
evil look at people, especially children, 
who, from the tenderness of their con¬ 
stitution, are supposed to be more easily 
blighted than those of a more mature 
age. After receiving the evil glance, 
they fall sick, and die in a few hours. 

*The Spaniards have very little to 
say respecting the evil eye, though^ the 
belief in it is very prevalent, especially 
in Andalusia, amongst the lower orders. 
A stag’s horn is considered a good 
safeguard, and on that account a small 
horn, tipped with silver, is frequently 
attached to the children’s necks by 
means of a cord braided from the ban 
of a black mare’s tail. Should the evil 
glance be cast, it is imagined that the 
horn receives it, and instantly snaps 
asunder. S uch horns may be purchased 
in^some of the silversmiths’ shops at 
Seville.’— Borrow’ s Zincali, Vol. L 
ch. ix. 

Page 108. On the top of a mountain 
I stand. 

I'his and the following scraps of song 
are from liorrow’s Am ('all; or an 
Account of the 


The Gipsy words in the same scene 
may be thus interpreted: 

John-Dorados, pieces of gold. 

Pigeon, a simpleton. 

In yottr morocco, stripped. 

Doves, sheets. 

Moon, a shirt. 

Chirelin, a thief. 

Murcigalleros, those who steal at 
nightfall. 

Rastilleros, footpads. 

Hermit, highway-robber. 

Planets] candles. 

Commandments, the fingers. 

Saint Martin asleep, to rob a person 
asleep. 

Lanterns, eyes. 

Goblin, police-officer. 

Papagayo, a spy. 

Vineyards and Dancing fohn, to 
take flight. 

Page 113. // thou art sleeping, 

maiden. 

From the Spani.sh; as is likewise the 
song of the Contrabandista on page 114. 

Page 117, All the Foresters of 
Planiiers. 

The title of Foresters was given to the 
early governors of I" landers, appointed 
by the kings of France. Lyderick du 
Bucq, in the days of Clotairc the Second, 
was the first of them j and Beaudoin 
Hras-de-Fer, who stole away the fair 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, 
from the French court, and married her 
in Bruges, was the last. After him the 
title of" Forester was changed to that of 
Count. Philippe d’Aisace, Guy ^dc 
Dampierre, and Louis de Cr<!cy, coming* 
later in the order of time, were therefore 
rather Counts than Foresters, Philippe 
went twice to the Holy Land as 
a Crusader, and died of the plague at 
St. Jean-d’Acre, shortly after the capture 
of the city by the Christians. (]uy de 
Dampierre died in the prison of Com- 
pidgne. Louis de Cr^cy was son and 
successor of Robert dc Bethune, who 
strangled his wifts Yolantle de Bour- 
gtignc, with the bridle of hia horse, for 


Gipsies in i>pain. 
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fiaviniy poisoned, at the age of eleven 
years, Charles, his son by his first wife;, 
Blanche d^Anjou. 

Page 117. Stately dmneSjlikequeens 
attended. 

When Phiiippe-le-Bel, king of France, 
visited Flanders with his queen, she was 
so astonished at the magnificence of the 
dames of Bruges, that she exclaimed: 

^ }e croyais litre seule reine ici, mais il 
parait qtie ceux de Flandrc qui se 
trouvent dans nos prisons sent tons des 
princes, car leurs femmes sent habilees 
comme des princesses, et des reines.’ 

When the burgomasters of^ Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres went to Paris to pay 
homage to King John, in 
were 'received with great pomp and 
distincti(m; but, being invited to a. fes¬ 
tival, they observed that their seats at 
table were not furnished with cus}rK)ns ; 
whereupon, to make known their dis¬ 
pleasure at this w<int of regard to 
their dignity, tliey folded their richly 
embroidered cloaks aiul seatt'ci them¬ 
selves up(»n them. On rising fr<un 
talde, they k'ft th<!ir cloaks Ijehintl them, 
and, being infoiuned of their appanint 
forgetfulness, Simon van Fertrvelo*, 
burgomaster <)f Bruges, replied, * We 
b’lemings are not in the habit of 
carrying away ourcushions after dinner.’ 

Page J17. Knights who hare the 
Flare of Gold. 

Philippe <le Bourgogne, surnam<‘d 
Le Bon, espoused Isabella-of Portugal 
on the lolh of January, 1430; and on 
the same day * institute.ci the fainous 
order of tlie Me<;ce tjf (lold. 

Page. 117. / beheld the gentle Jdary. 

Marie de Valtas, Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, was h^ft. by the <leath of her 
father, Oharks-le-'rdm^raire, at the age 
of twenty, the ri<“hest heiress of Funtpe. 
She came to Bruges, as Oountess of 
Flanders, in 1477, and in the same year 
was married by proxy to^ the Arch* 
duke Maximilian. Atrording to the 
i'ustom of the tim«% the Duke of Bavana, 
Maximilian’s substitute, slept with the 


princess. They were both in complete 
dress, separated by a naked sword, and 
attended by four armed guards. Marie 
was adored by her subjects for her 
gentleness and her many other virtues. 

Maximilian was son of the Emperor 
Frederick the Third, and is the same 
person mentioned afterwards in the poem 
of Nuremb€rgds^& Kaiser Maximilian, 
and the hero of Pfmzing’spoem of Teiier- 
dank. Having been imprisoned by the 
revolted burghers of Bruges, they re¬ 
fused to release him, till he consented 
to kneel in the public square, and to 
swear on the Holy Evangelists and the 
body of Saint Donat us, that he would 
not take vengeance upon them for their 
rebellion. 

Page 117, The bloody battle of the 
Spurs if Gold. 

This battle, the most memorable in 
Flemish history, was fought under the 
walls of Courtray, on the nth of July, 
1302, between the French and the IFlem- 
ings, the former commanded by Robert, 
('omte cl’Artois, and the latter by Guil- 
la\ime de Juliers, and Jean, Comte de 
Namur. I’he French army was com¬ 
pletely routed, with a loss of twenty 
thousand infantry and seven ihousand 
cavalry j among whom were sixty-threc 
priru'cs, dukes, and counts, seven hun¬ 
dred lordh-banner<‘t, and eleven hundred 
noblemen. 'ITc flower of the French 
nobility ptirished on that day ; to which 
history has given the name of theyo«r- 
nee des Kperons d"Or^ from the great 
number of g'olden spurs found on the 
fu'ld of battle. Seven hundred of them 
were hung up as a trophy in the church 
of Notre Dame de Courtray; and, as 
the cavaliers of that day wore but a 
single spur each, these vouched to God 
for the violent and bloody death of seien 
hundred of his creatures, 

Piige 117. Saw the fight at Minne- 

water. 

When the inhabitants of Bruges were 
digging a canal at Minnewater, to bring 
' the waters of the Lys from Deymse to 
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their city, they were attacked and routed 
by the citizens of Ghent, whose com¬ 
merce would have been much injured 
by the canal. They were led by Jean 
Lyons, captain of a military company at 
Ghent, called the Chaperons Blancs, 
He had great sway over the turbulent 
populace, who, in those prosperous 
times of the city, gained an easy 
livelihood by labouring two or three 
days in the week, and had the remain¬ 
ing four or five to devote to public 
affairs. The fight at Minnewater was 
followed by open rebellion against Louis 
de Maele, the Count of Flanders and 
Protector of Bruges. His superb cha¬ 
teau of Wondelghem was pillaged and 
burnt j and the insurgents forced the 
gates of Bruges, and entered in triumph, 
with Lyons mounted at their head. A 
few days afterwards he died suddenly, 
perhaps by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a 
check at the village of Neville ; and two 
hundred of them perished in the church, 
which was burned by the Count^s orders. 
One of the chiefs, Jean de Lannoy, took 
refuge in the belfry. From the summit 
of the tower he held forth his purse filled 
with gold, and begged for deliverance. 
It was in vain. His enemies cried to him 
from below to save himself as best he 
might; and, half suffocated with smoke 
and flame, he threw himself from the 
tower and perished at their feet. Peace 
was soon afterwards established, and 
the Count retired to faithful Bruges. 

Page 1 17. The Golde^i Dragon’’snesi. 

The Golden Dragon, taken from the 
church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
in one of the Crusades, and placed on 
the belfry of Bruges,- was afterwards 
transported to Ghent by Philip van 
Artefelde, and still adorns the belfry of 
that city. 

The inscription on the alarm-bell at 
Ghent is, * Myncn naem is Roland; 
ais ik klep is er brand, and als ik hiy 
is er mciorie in het land’ * My name 
is Roland j when I toll there is fire, and 
when I ring there is victory in the land.’ 


Page 120. Thai their great im¬ 
perial city stretched its hand through 
every clime. 

An old popular proverb of the town 
runs thus:— 

^ Nilrnberg's Hand 
Geht dtirch alle Land.'' 

‘ Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land,’ 

Page 120, Sat the poet Melchior 
singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the most 
celebrated German poets of the sixteenth 
century. The hero of his Teuerdank 
was the reigning emperor, Maximilian ; 
and the poem was to the Germans of 
that day what the Orlando Furioso 
was to the Italians. Maximilian is men¬ 
tioned before, in the Belfry of Bruges, 
See page nj. 

Page 120. In the church of sainted 
Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dtist. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the 
church which bears his name, is one of 
the richest works of art in Nuremberg. 
It is of bronze, and was cast by Peter 
Vischer and his sons, who laboured upon 
it thirteen years. It is adorned with 
nearly one hundred figures, among 
which those of the Twelve Apostles are 
conspicuous for size and beauty. 

Page 120. In the church of sainted 
Laivrencc stands a pix of sculpture 
rare. 

'Phis pix, or tabernacle for the vessels 
of thc5 sacrament, is by the hand of Adam 
Kraft. It is an exquisite piece of sculp¬ 
ture in white stone, and rises to the 
height of sixty-four feet. It stands in 
the choir, whose richly painted windows 
cover it with varied colours. 

Page 121. TF/ATA'if of the Twelve 
Wise Masters. 

'I'he Twelve Wise Masters was the 
title of the original corporation of the 
Mastersingers. Hans Sachs, the cobbler 
of Nuremberg, though imt one of the 
original I’welve, was tlie most renowned 
t)f the Mastersingers, as well as the most 
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voiutiiinolis. l ie Hoiirished in the six- ] 
teenth century; and left behind him 
thirty-four folio volumes of manuscript, 
containing two hundred and eight plays, 
one thousand and seven hundred comic 
tales, and between four and five thou- 
t,and lyric poems. 

Page 121. As Ut Adam Puschman's 

snug. 

Adam Fuschinan, in his poem on the 
death of Hans Sachs, describes him as 
he appeared in a vision :— 

‘An old man, 

{Jniy and white, and dove-like, 

Wlio had, ill sootli, a great beard, 

And read in a fair, great book, 

Beautiful with golden clasps. 

Ihige 139. unharmed, on his 

iusks once caughi the bolts of the 
thunder, 

*A delegation of warriors from the 
Delaware tribe having visited the gover¬ 
nor of Virginia, during the Revolution, 
on matters of business, after^these had 
beem discussed and settled in council, 
the governor asked them some questions 
relative to their country, and among 
«»thers, what they knt‘w or had heard of 
th(^ animal whose bonc‘S were found at 
the Saltlicks on the Ohio. Their chief 
speaker immediately put himself into an 
attitmle of oratory, and with a pomp 
suited to what he conceivttd the elevation 
of his subject, informed him that it was 
a tradition handed down from their 
fathers, “ that in ancient times a herd 
of these tremendous animals came to 
the Big-bone licks, and liegan an iimver- 
hal destruction of the bear, deer, elks, 
buffalm^s, and other animals which had 
hven created for the use of the Indians : 
that the Oreat Man al>ov<‘, Ioi»king 
down and seeing tliis, was so enrageil 
that he seized his lightning, desccndml 
on the earth, seated himself on a neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, on a rock of which 
his seat and the print of his feet are 
still to be seen, and hurled his bolts 
among them till tlu^ whole were slaugh¬ 
tered, except the big hull, wh(», present¬ 
ing his forehead to the shafts, shook 
them off as they fell j but missing one 


at length, it wounded him in the side; 
whereon, springing round, he bounded 
over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the 
Illinois, and finally over the great lakes, 
where he islivingatthis day.’’ ’ Jeffer- 
son’s A’otes on Vtrgmia, Query VI. 

Page 133. Walter wn der Vogel'meid . 
Walter von der Vogelweid, or Bird- 
Aleadow, was one of the principal 
Minnesingers of the thirteenth century. 
He triumphed over Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen in that poetic contest at Wart- 
burg Castle, known in literary history 
as the War of Wartburg. 

Page 136. Like imperial Charle¬ 
magne, 

Charlemagne may be called by pre¬ 
eminence the monarch of fanners. Ac¬ 
cording to the German tradition, in sea¬ 
sons of great abundance, his spiritcrosses 
the Rhine on a golden bridge at Bingen, 
and blesses the cornfields and the vine¬ 
yards. During his lifetime, he did not 
disdain, says Montesquieu, * to sell the 
eggs from the farmyards of his domains, 
ami the stqierfluous vegetables of his 
gardens j while he. distributed among 
his people the wealth of tine l.ombards 
and the immense treasures of the 
HunsP 

Page 142. I’he story of Rvan- 
(jKMNKis founded on a jiaintul occur- 
reiu'c: whi(*h took plac<* in^ the^ early 
period of British I'olonization m the 
iiorthmm ])art <if Anu-rica.^ ^ ^ 

In the year 171.B Acadia, or, as it is 
now naim.*d, Kova Scotia, was ceded to 
(beak Britain by the Fiench. 'I'he 
wishes of the inhabitants seem to have 
betm little <'onsulted in tlie thange, and 
they with great diOiculty were induced 
to take the oaths of allegiance to the 
British Government. Some tune after 
this, war having again broken ott be¬ 
tween the I'he rich and British in Canada, 
the AisuHans were aiTUsed of having 
assisted tiie Fr<mch, from vvht>m they 
well" descended, and <s»nnected hy 
many ties of friendship, with provisions 
and ammunition, at the hirge of Beau 
Hdjour. Whether the, accuhatiori was 
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founded on fact or not, has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained : the result, 
however, was most disastrous to the 
primitive, simple - minded Acadians. 
The British Government ordered them 
to be removed from their homes, and 
dispersed throughout the other colonies, 
at a distance from their much-loved 
land. This resolution was not communi¬ 
cated to the inhabitants till measures 
had been matured to carry it into imme¬ 
diate effect ; when the Governor of the 
colony, having issued a summons calling 
the whole people to a meeting, informed 
them that their lands, tenements, and 
cattle of all kinds were forfeited to the 
British crown, that he had orders to re¬ 
move them in vessels to distant colonies, 
and they must remain in custody till 
their embarkation. 

I'he poem is descriptive of the fate of 
some of the persons involved in these 
calamitous proceedings. 

Page 178. 

Beholdf at last, 

Each tall and tapermg mast 
Is smmg Into its place. 

I wish to anticipate a criticism on 
this passage by stating that sometimes, 
though not usually, vessels are launched 
fully sparred and rigged. I have availed 
myself of the exception as better suited 
to my purposes than the general rule j 
but the reader will see that it is neither 
a blunder nor a poetic license. On this 
subject a friend in Portland, Maine, 
writes me thus:— 

In this State, and also, 1 am told, in 
New York, ships are sometimes rigged 
upon the stocks, in order to save time, 
or to make a show. There was a fine 
large ship launched last summer at 
Ellsworth, fully sparred and rigged. 
Some years ago,a ship was launched 
ber$, with her rigging, spars, sails, and 
cargo aboard. She sailed the next day 
and—was never heard of again! 1 hope 
this will not be the fate of your poem ! ’ 

Page 183. Sir }Iumphre)i Vilhert. 

* When the wind abated and the 
vessels were near enough, the Admiral 


was seen constantly sitting in the stern, 
with a book in his hand. On the 9th of 
September he was seen for the last time, 
and was heard by the people of the 
Hind to say, We are as near heaven 
by sea as by land.” In the following- 
night, the lights of the ship suddenly dis¬ 
appeared. The people in the other vessel 
kept a good look-out for him during 
the remainder of the voyage. On the 
22nd of September they arrived, through 
much tempest and peril, at Falmouth. 
But nothing more was seen or heard of 
the Admiral.’— Belknap’s American 
Biography, I, 203. 

Page 193. A Christmas Carol. 

The following description of Christ¬ 
mas in Burgundy is from M. Fertiault’s 
Coup d^CEil sur les Noels en Boar- 
gogne, prefixed to the Paris edition of 
Les Noels Bourguignons de Bernard 
de la Afonnoye (Gui BarDsai), 1842. 

Every year at the approach of Ad¬ 
vent, people refresh their memories, 
clear their throats, and begin preluding, 
in the long evenings by the fireside, 
those carols whose invariable and eter¬ 
nal theme is the coming of the Messiah. 
They take from old closets pamphlets, 
little collections begrimed with dust and 
smoke, to which the press, and some¬ 
times the pen, has consigned these 
songs; and as soon as the first Sunday 
of Advent sounds, they gossip, they gad 
about, they sit together by the fireside, 
sometimes at one house, sometimes at 
another, taking turns in paying for the 
chestnuts and white wine, but singing 
with one common voice the grotesque 
praises of the Little festm. There 
arc very few villages even, which, during 
all the evenings of Advent, do not hear 
some of these curious canticles shouted 
in their streets, to the nasal drone of bag¬ 
pipes. In this case the minstrel comes 
as a reinforcement to the singers at the 
firesidehe brings and adds bis dose 
of joy (spontaneous or mercenary,^ it 
matters little which) to the joy which 
breathes .around the hearth-stone and 
when the voices vibrate and resound, one 
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voice more is always welcome. There, | 
it is not the purity of the notes which I 
makes the concert, but the quantity, 

. mm qualitas, sed quant Has) then (to 

finish at once with the minstrel), when 
the Saviour has at length been born in 
the manger, and the beautiful Christmas 
Eve is passed, the rustic piper makes 
his round among the houses, where every 
one compliments and thanks him, and, 
moreover, gives him in small^ coin the 
price of the shrill notes with which he has 
enlivened the evening entertainments. 

‘ More’or less until Christmas hive, all 
goes on in this way among our de\a)ut 
singers, with the difference of some 
gallons of wine or some hundreds of chest¬ 
nuts. Hut this famous eve once come, 
the M-dv h. pitched upon a higher key,* 
the closing evtming must be a tnemora!)U‘ 
one. 'rh<^ toilet is begun at nightfall; 
then comes the hour of supptrr, admon¬ 
ishing divers appetites; and groups, as 
numerousas possible, are formed to take 
together this comfortable evening repast. 
*rhc supper rmisluHl, a <ircle gathers 
arotmdthf hearth,wlilch is arranged and 
set in order this <‘vening after a particu¬ 
lar fashion, and which at a later hour 
of the night is to be(U«iie the obj<'-ct of 
sp(‘(ial interest to tlu‘ children. On 
the. burning brands an enormous log 
has Ix'en plac-ed. 'rhis log assunully 
does not chatigt* its na{iu'<*, but it 
changes its name -during this evening: 
it is rali(‘d the* Suvhr the Yule-log;, 
*'I.o()k you,” .say they to the childnuu 
“if you are good thi.s evening, Noel” 

< for with childrcm one must always 
persotufy'i “ will rain down sugar-plums 
ir> the night.” And the childn;n sit 
demurely, keeping as (puet as their 
tuibukmt iittl«‘ natures will permit. 1 he 
groups of older persons, not always as 
iuderly as the <-hiI<lren, seize this g(»o<l 
opportmiity to surrender theinselv<*s 
with nw.vvy hearts and boisterous v<nr<*s 
tit the chanted worship of the tniracu- 
l<ms Noel. For this final solemnity, 
they hav(' kfpt the mo^l pt)werfuh tin* 
most enthusiastic, the most elet fritying 
car«>lh. Nod! Nodi Nod! 'Husmagic 
word lesounds on all sid<‘s: i! seasotis 


every sauce, it is served up with every 
course. Of the thousands of canticles 
which are heard on this famous eve, 
ninety-nine in a hundred begin and end 
with this word ; which is, one may say, 
their Alpha and Omega, their crown 
and footstool. This last evening, the 
merry-making is prolonged. Instead 
of retiring at ten or eleven o’clock, as 
is generally done on all the preceding 
evenings, they wait for the stroke of 
midnight: this word sufficiently pro¬ 
claims to what ceremony they are going 
to repair. For ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, the bells have been calling 
the faithful with a triple-bob-major; 
and each one, furnished with a little 
taper streaked with various colours (the 
Ehristmas Candleb goes through the 
crowded streets, where the lanterns are 
dancing like Will-o’-the-Wisps, at the im¬ 
patient summons of the multitudinous 
chimes. It is the Midnight Mass. Once 
inside the church, they hear with more 
or less piety the Mass, emblematic of 
the coming of the Messiah. I'hen in 
tumult and great haste they return 
homeward, always in numerous groups; 
thc^y salute the Yule-log; they pay 
hoinage t<> the hearth; they .sit down 
at table ; and, amid songs which rever- 
b(‘rate lojider than ever, make this meal 
of after-(’hristmas, so long looked for, 
so cln'i'ished, so joyous, so noisy, and 
whi('h it has been thought fit to call, we 
hartlly know why, Rmsignan* The 
s\tpp(‘r eatet\ at nightfall is no impedi¬ 
ment, as you may imagine, to the ap- 
pet it (^’s returning; above all, if the 
going to and from church has made the 
<h;v(mt <*atcrs feel some little shafts of 
the: sharp and biting north-wind. Ros- 
.signon then goes on merrily,-"“Some¬ 
times far into the morning houns; but, 
nevertheless, gradually throats grow 
hoarse, stomachs are filled, the "^le- 
log burns out, and at Ia.st the hour 
arrives when each one, as bpt he may, 
regains his doiniciki and his bed, and 
puts with hisnself between the sheets 
th<- material for a good sore-throat or 
a, ;;ood indigestion, for the morrow, 
Pu'vtou.s to this, c*are has been taken 






o place in the slippers, or wooden shoes 
if the children, the sugar-plums, which 
,hall be for them, on their waking, the 
velcome fruits of the Christmas log.’ 

In the Glossary, the Suche, or Yule- 
og, is thus defined :— 

‘ This is a huge log, which is placed 
)n the fire on Christmas Eve, and which 
n Burgundy is called, on this account, 
ai Stiche de Noei, Then the father of 
he family, particularly among the 
niddle classes, sings solemnly Christ- 
nas carols with his wife and children, 
he smallest of whom he sends into the 
:orner to pray that the Yule-log may 
)ear him some sugar-plums. Mean- 
vhile, little parcels of them are placed 
inder each end of the log, and the 
;hildren come and pick them up, be- 
ieving, in good faith, that the great log¬ 
ins borne them.’ 

Page 194. The BIind Girl of CasUl- 
'iuillL 

Jasmin, the author of this beautiful 
.loem, is to the South of France what 
■Jurns is to the South of Scotland,—the 
■epresentative of the heart of the people, 
—one of those happy bards who are 
lorn with their mouths full of birds {la 
mtco plena d'aoiiselous). He has 
vritten his own biogi*aphy in a poetic 
orm, and the .simple narrative of his 
Kiverty, his struggles, and his triumphs, 
s very touching. He still lives at Agen, 
>n the Garonne ,• and long may he live 
here to delight his native land with 
lative songs! ‘‘ 

'I’he following description of his 
lerson and way of life is taken from the 
graphic pages of ‘ Bearn and the 
Pyrenees,’ by Louisa Stuart Costello, 
kvhose charming pen has done .so much 
,0 illustrate the French provinces and 
:heir literature, 

* At the entrance of the promenade, 
Du Gravier, is a row of small houses,— 
aome cafh^ others shops, the indication 
jf which is a painted cloth placed acro.ss 
the way, with the owner’s name in bright 
gold letters, in the manner of the arcades 

1 Jasmin died in 1864. 


in the .streets, and their announcements. 
One of the most glaring of these was, we 
observed, a bright blue flag, bordered 
with gold; on which, in large gold letters, 
appeared the name of jasmin, Coif¬ 
feur.” We entered, and were welcomed 
by a smiling, dark-eyed woman, who in¬ 
formed us that her husband was busy 
at that mofiient dressing a customer’s 
hair, but he was desirous to receive us, 
and begged we w’ould walk into his par¬ 
lour at the back of the .shop. 

^She exhibited to us a laurel crown 
of gold, of delicate workmanship, sent 
from the city of Clemence ^ Lsaure, 
Toulouse, to the poet; who will prob¬ 
ably one day take his place in the 
capitouL Next came a golden cup, 
with an inscription in his honour, given 
by the citizens of Auch ; a gold watch, 
chain, and seals, sent by the king, Louis 
Philippe; an emerald ring worn and 
presented by the lamented Duke of 
Orleans; a pearl pin, by the graceful 
Duchess, who, on the poet’s visit to 
Paris accompanied by his son, received 
him in the words he puts into the mouth 
of Henri Quart re :— 

“ Brabe.s Gascou.s ! ^ 

A moun aniou per bous aou dxbes creyre : 
Benes ! benes 1 ey plazc de bous beyre ; 

Aproucha bous ! ” 

A fine service of linen, the offering of 
the town of Pati, after its citizens had 
given fetes in his honour, and loaded him 
with caresses and praises; and knick- 
knacks and jewels of all descriptions 
offered to him by lady-ambassadresses, 
and great lords; English ‘^misses” 
and miladis ”; and French, and 
foreigners of all nations who did or did 
not understand Gascon. 

*'A 11 this, though startling, was not 
convincing; Jasmin, the barber, might 
only be a fashion, a furor a caprice, 
after all; and it was evident that he 
knew how to get up a scene well. When 
we had become nearly tired of looking 
over these tributes to his geniu.s, the 
door opened, and the poet himself 




appeared. His manner was free and un¬ 
embarrassed, well-bred, and lively j he 
received our compliments naturally, and 
like one accustomed to homage; said 
he was ill, and unfortunately too hoarse 
to read anything to us, or should have 
been delighted to do so. He spoke 
with a broad Gascon acce|t, and very 
rapidly and eloquently; ran over the 
story of his successes; told us that his 
grandfather had been a beggar, and all 
his family very poor; that he was now 
as rich as he wished to be; bis son placed 
in a good position at Nantes; then 
showed us his son’s picture, and spoke 
of his disposition; to which his brisk 
little wife added, that, though no fool, 
he had not his father’s genius, to which 
truth Jasmin assented as a matter of 
course. I told him of having seen 
mention made of him in an English 
review; which he said had been sent 
him hy Lord Durhajn, wlw had paid him 
a visit; and 1 then spoke of Me cal 
motiri ” as known to me. jrhis was 
enough to nialo^ him forget his hoarse-" 
ness and every other evjl: it. would 
never do bn- in<‘ to imagine that that 
little song was his best comptAition; it 
was merely his first; he must try to 
read to me a little of “ L’Abuglo,” ^ a 
f<!W verses of Francouneto.” “ Y<nt 
will be charmed,” said he ” but if I 
were well, and you would give me the 
pleastire of your company fot .souu^ 
tim<‘, if you were not merely running 
through Agen, I would kill you with 
weeping,- -i would make you die with 
distress for my pt)or Margando,—my 

pretty Francfnim^to! ” 

* He caught up two copies of his book, 
frotn a pile lying on the tabhs^ and 
making us sit close to liim, he pointC’d 
out th»‘ French translatum on one side, 
which he told us to follow while he read 
in (hmcon. He began in a ri<h, soft 
vni<*e, and as be advanced, the surprise 
of Hamlet on hearing the player-king 
recite the disasters oi Htuniba was but 
a type of ours, to tind ourHdv<*s carried 
away by the spell (>f his enthusiasm. 
I Us eyes swam in tears; he beeame 
pate and red; he trembled; lie re¬ 


covered himself; his face was now 
joyous, now exulting, gay, jocose; in 
fact, he was twenty actons in one; he 
rang the changes from Rachel to 
Bouffe; and he finished by delighting 
us, besides beguiling us of our tears, 
and overwhelming us with astonish¬ 
ment. 

‘ He would have been a treasure on 
the stage; for he is still, though his 
first youth is past, remarkably good- 
looking and striking; with black, spark¬ 
ling eyes, of intense expression; a fine, 
ruckiy complexion; a countenance of 
wondrous mobility; a good figure; 
and action full of fire and grace; he 
has handsome hands, which he uses 
with infinite effect; and, on the whole, 
he is the best actor of the kind I ever 
saw. ! could now quite understand 
what a troubadour or jongleur might 
be, and I look upon Jasmin as a revived 
specimen of that extinct race. Such as 
he is might have been Gaucelm Faidit, 
of Avignon, tbe friend of Cceur de Lion, 
who lamented the death of the hero in 
such moving .strains; such might have 
iH'cn Bernard dc Ventadour, who sang 
the praises of Queen Elinore’s beauty; 
such (Ireoffrev Kiidel, of Blaye, on his 
own (hironne; such the wild Vidal: 
certain it is, that none of these trou- 
I badours of old could more move, by 
j their singing or reciting, than Jasmin, 

I in whom all their long-smothered fire 
I and traditional magic seems re-ilhi- 
5 min<‘d. 

^ * W(‘ found we had stayed hours in- 

I stead of minutes with the poet; but he 
■ would not hear of any apology,—only 
I n‘grt'.tted that his voice was so out of 
; tune, in cons<‘(pience of a violent cold, 
: under which he was really labouring, and 
I hofied to see its again. He told us our 
I countrywomen of Pau had laden^him 
I with kindness and attention, and spoke 
I with .such enthusiasm of the beauty of 
j certain “misses,” that I feared his little 
j wife would feel somewhat piqued; but, 
I on the contrary, she stood by, smiling 
i and happy, and enjoying the stories of 
I his triumphs. I remarked that he had 
i restored th(‘ poetry of thes troubadours; 



asked him if he knew their songs ; and 
said he was worthy to stand at their head. 

am, indeed, a troubadour,” said he, 
with energy; but I am far beyond them 
all: they were but beginners | they 
never composed a poem like my Fran- 
90uneto ! there are no poets in France 
now,—there cannot be; the^ language 
does not admit of it ; where is the fire, 
the spirit, the expression, the tenderness, 
the force of the Gascon ? French is 
but the ladder to reach to the first 
floor of Gascon,—how can you get up 
to a height except by a ladder ! ” 


‘ I returned by Agen, after an absence 
in the Pyrenees of some months, and 
renewed my acquaintance with Jasmin 
and his dark-eyed wife. I did not 
expect that I should be recognixed; but 
the moment I entered the little shop 
I was hailed as an old friend. “ Ah ! ” 
cried Jasmin, **cnfin la voila encore! ” 

I could not but be flattered by this 
recollection, but soon found it was less 
on my own account that I was thus 
welcomed, than because a circumstance 
had occurred to the poet which he 
thought I could perhaps explain. He 
produced several French newspapers, in 
which he pointed out to me an article 
headed Jasmin Londres”; being a 
translation of certain notices of himself, 
which had appeared in a leading 
English literary journal. He had, he 
said, been informed of the honour done 
him by numerous friends, and assured 
me his fame had been much spread by this 
means j and he was so delighted on the 
occasion, that he had resolved to learn 
English, in order that he might judge 
of the translations from his works, 
which, he had been told,^ were well 
done. I enjoyed his surprise, while I 
informed him that 1 knew who was^ the 
reviewer and translator; and explained 
the reason for the verses giving pleasure 
in an English dress to be the superior 
simplicity of the English language over 
Modern French, for which he has a 
great contempt, as unfitted for lyrical 
composition, He inquired of me re¬ 


specting Burns, to whom he had been 
likened; and begged me to tell him 
something of Moore. The delight of 
himself and his wife was amusing, at 
having discovered a secret which had 
puzzled them so long. 

^ He had a thousand things to tell me; 
in particular, that he had only the day 
before received a letter from the Duchess 
of Orleans, informing him that she had 
ordered a medal of her late husband 
to be struck, the first of which would be 
sent to him : she also announced to him 
the agreeable news of the king having 
granted him a pension of a thousand 
francs. He smiled and wept by turns, 
as he told us all this; and declared, 
much as he was eUted at the possession 
of a sum which made him a rich man 
for life, the kindness of the Duchess 
gratified him even more. 

' He then made us sit down while he 
read us two new poems ; both charming, 
and full of grace and naivete ; and one 
very affecting, being an address to the 
king, alluding to the death of his son. 
As he read, his wife stood by, and fear- 
. ing we did not quite comprehend his 
language, she made a remark to that 
effect; to which he answered impa¬ 
tiently, Nonsense—don’t you see they 
are in tears ? ” This was unanswerable; 
and we were allowed to hear the poem 
to the end; and I certainly never 
listened to anything more feelingly and 
energetically delivered. 

* We had much conversation, for he 
was anxious to detain us, and, in the 
course of it, he told me he had been by 
some accused of vanity. ** Oh,” he re¬ 
joined, what would you have! I am 
a child of nature, and cannot conceal 
my feelings; the only difference between 
me and a man of refinement is, that he 
knows how to conceal his vanity and 
exultation at success, which I let every¬ 
body see.” ^’^Biarn and the Pyreneesj 
I. 369, et seq. 

Page 202. The Song of Hia¬ 
watha. 

This Indian Edda—if I may so call it--- 
is founded on a tradition prevalent 


863 



among the North American Indians, of 
a personage of miraculous birth, who 
was sent among them to clear their 
rivers, forests, and fishing-grounds, and 
to teach them the arts of peace. He 
was known among different tribes by 
the several names of Michabou, Chiabo, 
Manabozo, Tarenyawagon, and Hia¬ 
watha, Mr. Schoolcraft gives an account 
of him in his Algic Researches^ Vol. I. 
p. 134; and inhisi//6'2fiyrK, Condition, 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States, Part III. p. 314, 
may be found the Iroquois form of the 
tradition, derived from the verbal nar¬ 
rations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I have woven 
other curious Indir^n legends, drawn 
chiefly irom the various and valuable 
writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, to whom 
the literary world is greatly indebted 
for his indefatigable zeal in n^scuing 
from oblivion so much of the legendary 
lore of the Indians. 

I'he scene of the poem is among the 
Ojibways on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, in the region between (he Pic¬ 
tured Rocks and the Graiui .Sabltn 

i'kige 20.1!. /;/ the Ihiie of Ttm.'fi-’ ^ 

sent ha. j 

This valley, now called Norman’s Kill, ! 
is in Albany C'ounty, New York, j 

Page 203. Ojt the Mountains (f 
the Pr-drif\ 

l\ 1 r, Catim, in his Let tors and Motes on 
the Manners, ('usto7ns, and i'ondition 
of the North American Indians, \'oI. 
IL p. 160, gives an intt'O'sting account 
«»f the CNean des Prairies, and the K<‘d 
I'fipe-sttme yuarry. He says : ■ 

‘ Here Liccording to their traditions) 
liappimed the mysterious birth of the rt‘<i 
pipe, which has blown its fumes of peace 
and war to the renudest corners of the 
continent ; whi<'h has visited evt*ry war¬ 
rior, and passed through its reddened 
stem the irrevocable oath of war and 
desolation. And here, also, tht^ pea(H‘- 
breathing calumet was born, and fringed 
with the eagle's quills, which has sh<*d 
its thrilling fumes over the lantl, and i 


soothed the fury of the relentless 
savage. 

‘ I'he Great Spirit at an ancient period 
here called the Indian nations together, 
and, standing on the precipice of the red 
pipe-stone rock, broke from its wall a 
piece, and made a huge pipe by turning 
it in his hand, which he smoked over 
them, and to the North, the South, the 
East, and the West, and told them 
that this stone was red,—that it was 
their flesh,—that they must use it for 
their pipes of peace,—that it belonged 
to them all, and that the war-club and 
scalping-knife must not be raised on its 
ground. At the last whiff of his pipe 
liis head went Into a great cloud, and the 
whole surface of tlie rock forseveral miles 
was melted and gla-zed ,* two great ovens 
were opened beneath, and two women 
(guardian spirits of the place) entered 
them in a blaze of fire; and they are 
heard there yet (I'so-mec-cos-tee and 
I'so-mc-cos-te-won-dee), answering to 
the invocations of the high-priests or 
medicine-men, who consult them when 
tfiey are visitors to this sacred place.’ 

Ikage 2 oG, Hark you, Bear ! you arc 
a fofcard. 

'rhis anecdote is from Heckewelder. 
In his accouui of ihe Indian Nations, 
h<‘d<-s<'riltes aiiilmlian hunter as address¬ 
ing a bear in ntuirly these wwds. ‘ I 
was present,’ lu* says, ‘ at the delivery 
of this curious imeidtve; when the 
hunter had <lts4)atehed the bear, I asked 
him how lie thought that poor animal 
<‘oidd under.staml what he said to it. 
“Oh,” said he in answer, “the bear 
nii<k*rstot>d me very wt‘ll; did you not 
observe how ashamed, he looked while I 
was uphiaidinghim } ” ’ -Transactiojis 
ff the Afneriean Philosophical Society, 
Vol. I. p, 240. 

* 

I ^age 211. Hush ! the Naked Bear 
will hear thee ! 

I ItnrkewelihM*, in a letter published in 
tint Transactions of the American 
Philosaphicul Society, Vol, IV. p. 260, 
speaks of this tradition as prevalent 
among th<* Mohicans and Delawares. 


' Their reports/ he says, ‘ run thus : 
that among all animals that had been 
formerly in this country, this was the 
most ferocious; that it was much larger 
than the largest of the common bears, 
and remarkably long-bodied; all over 
i^except a spot of hair on its back of 
a white colour) naked. 

^ The history of this animal used to be 
a subject of conversation among the 
Indians, especially when in the woods 
a hunting. I have also heard them say 
to their children when crying ; Hush ! 
the naked bear will hear you, be upon 
you, and devour you.” ’ 

Page 216. Where the Falls of 
Minnehahay &c. 

‘ The scenery about Fort Snelling is 
rich in beauty. The Falls of St. Anthony 
are familiar to travellers, and to readers 
of Indian sketches. Between the fort 
and these falls are the'^'^LittleFalls,’ ’ forty 
feet in height, on a stream that empties 
into the Mississippi. The Indians called 
them Mine-hah-hah, or laughing 
waters. ” ’—Mrs. Eastman’s 
or Legends of the Sioux, Introd. p. ii. 

Page 336. Sand Hills of ike Nagow 
Wudjoo, 

A description of the Grand Sable, or 
great sand-dunes of Lake Superior, is 
given in Foster and Whitney’s Report 
on the Geology of the Lake Superior 
Land District, Part II. p. 131. 

* The Grand Sable possesses a scenic 
interest little inferior to that of the 
Pictured Rocks. The e.xplorer passes 
abruptly from a coast of consolidated 
sand to one of loose materials ,* and 
although in the one case the cliffs are 
less precipitous, yet in the other they 
attain a higher altitude. He sees before 
him 1 long reach of coast, resembling 
a vast sand-bank, more than three hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet in height, without a 
trace of vegetation. Ascending to the 
top, rounded hillocks of blown sand are 
observed, with occasional clumps of 
trees, standing out like oases in the 
desert.’ 


Page 237. 

Onaisjay I Awake, beloved ! 

The original of this song may be 
found in Littell’s Living Age, Vol. XXV. 
P- 45 * 

Page 238. Or the Red Swan floating, 
flying. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red 
Swan may be found in Schoolcraft’s 
Algic ResearcheSyV o\. IL p. 9. Three 
brothers were hunting on a wager to 
see who would bring home the first 
game, 

^ They were to shoot no other animal,’ so 
the legend says, ‘but such as each was in 
the habit of killing. They set out differ¬ 
ent ways : Odjibwa, the youngest, had 
not gone far before he saw a bear, an 
animal he was not to kill, by the agree¬ 
ment. He followed him close, and drove 
an arrow through him, which brought him 
to the ground. Although contrary to the 
bet, he immediately commenced skinning 
him, when suddenly something red tinged 
all the air around him. He rubbed his 
eyes, thinking he was perhaps deceived ; 
but without effect, for the red hue con¬ 
tinued. At length he heard a strange 
noise at a distance. It first appeared like 
a human voice, but after following the 
sound for some distance, he reached the 
shores of a lake, and soon saw the object 
he was looking for. At a distance out 
in the lake sat a most beautiful Red 
Swan, whose plumage glittered in the 
sun, and who would now and then make 
the same noise he had heard. He was 
within long bow-shot, and, pulling the 
arrow from the bowstring up to his ear, 
took deliberate aim and shot. The 
arrow took no effect; and he shot and 
shot again till his quiver was empty. 
Still the swan remained, moving round 
and round, stretching its long neck and 
dipping its bill into the water, as if 
heedless of the arrows shot at it. Od¬ 
jibwa ran home, and got all his own 
and his brother’s arrows, and shot them 
all away. He then stood and ga/.ed at 
the beautiful bird. While standing, he 
remembered his brother’s saying that 
in their deceased father’s medicine-sack 

; F f 






were three magic arrows. Off he started, | 
his anxiety to kill the swan overcoming 
all scruples, At any other time, he 
would have deemed it sacrilege to open 
his father’s medicine-sack ; hut now he 
hastily seized the three arrows and ran 
back, leaving the other contents of the 
sack scattered over the lodge. 1 he 
swan w'as still there. He shot the hrst 
arrow with great precision, and came 
very near to it. The second came still , 
closer j as he took the last arrow, he 
fell his arm lintier, and, drawing it up^ 
with viiomr, saw it jsass through the neck 
,tf the'swan a little above the breast. 
Still it did not pn;vent the bird from 
tiviiiK' off, which it dia_, lioNycvcr, at 
first sknviv, Happing its^ wings and 
,hdiig gradually into the mr, and then 
Hying off toward the sinking of the 
sun.*—pp* 

Page 242. When / ihtnk ef my 
fwifyeed. 

The otriginal of this song may be fount! 
in Oimfiit, p. 1 5 * 

10.,,<. Sun>‘ the mysieyiv:> t\f 


Page Z4 p the myutene.> ty 

Mendumitio s 

■nil! Imihiii-iiohl Ihi- iiiaizr, 01 Imlhni 
cniiuiii co al vnii.-iatioii. ‘1 tn-y i-h;''"; 
it so iiiipoilanl ami divim- a (.'.I'am. 
..avs Si'hoolnatl, ‘Ihal lh. n ;.tor,y-ti-|!i'i . 

’ invrntrd vanmi . lah's. in which this idea 
is svuiholizc.d iiiidcc the toviii of ;i c;l 

ijift from Ih..! (heat Si-iut. . 1 h- < '>' 

' nil il Mmi-da- 

iiiiii, that i«, thfHtar.t s iirain or la.,i>, 

havtr a pretty story of this kind, in wi n h 
.4allvin full lasso! r. sopo* onfod a . 
desconding fi-m ihc sikV; 
ftuise of a handsome youth, tn answei 
to the pravers of a young man at his 
fast of virility, cm coming to manhood. 

Mt is well km.wn that, < orn-»plaiiUng 
and corn-gathering, at least among a] 
the still tittadmi'rmd Inhe:; 
eniiivly to the bunale-. and < hddrm, am, 
a few superannuated <»ld men. Hi. m*! 
-enendly known, pmhaps, iHd 
ialiour ir, not coinpubory, am\ that u i ■ 
ahHumed by the fcuialeh as a just ec|ue 


valent, in their view, for the onerous 
and continuous labour of the other sex, 
in providing meats, and skins for olotly 
ing, by the chase, and in defending their 
villages against their enemies, and keep¬ 
ing intruders off their territories. A 
good Indian housewife deems this a part 
of her prerogative, and prides herself to 
have a store of corn to exercise her 
hospitality, or duly honour her hiis- 
i l^and’s hospitality, in the entertainment 
I of the lodge guQsis^-Oncdta, p. 82. 

Page 243. Thus ihc fields shall be 
morefruitfuL 

* A singular proof of this belief, in 
l)oth sexes, of the mysterious influence 
of the stt‘ps of a woman on the vegeta¬ 
ble and insect creation, is found in an 
ancient custom, which was related to 
me, respecting corn-planting. It was 
the practice of the hunter’s wife, when 
the field of corn had been planted, to 
tdioose the first dark or overclouded 
evening to perform a secret circuit, sans 
halnlltmeni^ around the field, bor 
I tliis purpose she sli|)ped out of the lodge 
' in tin* i*vtminp3 un<»bserve<l, to some 
t*bi(’ure n(w>l\, wluu'o she (xmipletely dis- 
rultcil. I'hen, taking her matchecota, 
m pjiiulpal 'garment, in one hjmd, she 
! draeged it aouind tin; liehl. 'This was 
th*.unlit to fmsUH* a prolific crop, and to 
’ presTut theavaiultsof insects and worms 
11 ,, 1.11 till! ynuH- H was suinKiswl they 
rould mil ete(;p over the charmed line. 

p. k 


Pa-i* 24 With hisprisuncy-strinst 

he hrund him. 

•'IheM- cord-.,’ says Mr. 'fanner, 

‘ ai'e nuule of the Itaik of Uie elm-tiee, 
l.y bulling and then immersing it incold 
water. . ; - 'f'hc leader of a war party 
commonly cariies several faslfuied t^ioul 
Id , waist*, and if, in the course ot tiie 
ti'dit, any one of his y<mng men takes 
; .^prisoiHM-, it is his duty to bring him 

immediately t(» the chief, to be IkhI, and 

tlte latter is respomabie bu* hm safe 

Adwntiires, p. 4^2. 





Page 246. 

Wageinin^ the thief of cornfields, 

Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear. 

^ If one of the young female buskers 
6nds a red ear of corn^ it is typical of 
a brave admirer, and is regarded as 
a fitting present to some young warrior. 
But if the ear be crooked, and tapering 
to a point, no matter what colour, the 
whole circle is set in a roar, and wa~ 
ge-min is the word shouted aloud. It 
is the symbol of a thief in the cornfield. 
It is considered as the image of an old 
man stooping as he enters the lot. Had 
the chisel of Praxiteles been employed 
to produce this image, it could not 
more vividly bring to the minds of the 
merry group the idea of a pilferer of 
their favourite mondamin. 

^ The literal meaning of the term is, a 
mass, or crooked ear of grain ; but the 
car of corn so called is a conventional type 
of a little old man pilfering ears of corn 
in a cornfield. It is in this manner that 
a single word or term, in these curious 
languages, becomes the fruitful parent 
of many ideas. And we can thus per¬ 
ceive why it is that the word wagemin 
is alone competent to excite merriment 
in the husking circle. 

‘ This term is taken as the basis of the 
cereal chorus, or corn song, as sung by 
the Northern Algonquin tribes. It is 
coupled with the phrase Pai?nosaid ,~— 
a permutative form of the Indian sub¬ 
stantive, made from the verb pim^o-sa, 
to walk. Its literal meaning is, he who 
walks, or the walker-, but the ideas 
conveyed by it are, he who walks by 
night to pilfer corn. It offers, therefore, 
a kind of parallelism in expression to 
the preceding term.’— Oneota, p. 254. 

l^age 253. Pugasaing, with ihir- 
tee^ppieces. 

1 lus Game of the Bowl is the principal 
game of hazard among the Northern 
tribds of Indians. Mr. Schoolcraft gives 
a particular account of it in OneSia, 
p. 85* * This game,’ he says, *' is very fas¬ 
cinating to some portions of the Indians. 
They stake at it theirurnaments, weapons, 


clothing, canoes, horses, everything in 
fact they possess; and have been known, 
it is said, to set up their wives and chil¬ 
dren, and even to forfeit their own liberty. 
Of such desperate stakes I have seen no 
examples, nor do I think the game itself 
in common use. It is rather confined 
to certain persons, who hold the relative 
rank of gamblers in Indian society,—men 
who are not noted as hunters or warriors, 
or steady providers for their families. 
Among these are persons who bear the 
term of lena-dizze-wug, that is, wan¬ 
derers about the country, braggadocios, 
or fops. It can hardly be classed with 
the popular games of amusement, by 
which skill and dexterity are acquired. 

I have generally found the chiefs and 
graver men of the tribes, who encouraged 
the young men to play ball, and are 
sure to be present at the customary 
sports, to witness, and sanction, and 
applaud them, speak lightly and dis¬ 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet 
it cannot be denied that some of the 
chiefs, distinguished in war and the 
chase, at the West, can be referred to as 
lending their example to its fascinating 
power.^ 

See also his History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes, Part 
II. p. 72. 

Page 25(). 'Po the Pictured Rocks 
of sandsiojte. # 

The reader will find a long description 
of the Pictured Rocks in Foster and 
Whitney’s Report on the Geology of the 
Lake Superior Land District, Part II. 
p. 124. From this I make the follow¬ 
ing extract 

‘The Pictured Rocks maybe described, 
in general terms, as a series of sandstone 
bluffs extending along the shore of 
Lake Superior for about five miles, and 
rising, in most places, vertically from the 
water, without any beach at the base, 
to a height varying from fifty to nearly 
two hundred feet. Were they simply 
a line of cliffs, they might not, so far 
as relates to height or extent, be worthy 
of a rank atnong great natural curiosities, 
although such an assemblage of rocky 
Ff2 
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strata, washed by the waves of the great 
lake, would not, under any circum¬ 
stances, be destitute of grandeur. To the 
voyager, coasting along their base in his 
frail canoe, they would, at all times, be 
an object of dread; the recoil of the surf, 
the rock-bound coast, affording,for miles, 
no place of refuge*—the lowering sky, 
the rising wind,—all these would excite 
his apprehension, and induce him to ply 
a vigorous oar until the dreaded wall 
was passed. But in the Pictured R(.Kks 
there are two features which communi- 
catc to the scenery a wonderful and 
almost unic|ue character. These are, 
first, the curious manner in which the 
cliffs have been excavated and worn 
away by the action of the lake, which, 
for centuries, has dashed an ocean-like 
surf against their base ; and, second, the 
ec|ually curious manner in which large 
portions of tbesurface have been coloured 
by bands of brilliant hues. 

‘ It is from the latter circumstance 
that the name, by which these cliffs are 
known to the American traveller, is de¬ 
rived; while that applied to them bv 
the French voyageurs Les Poi tails ” 
is dcriv«;<i from the h>rmer, and by far 
the most striking peculiarity. 

'rhe term Pichtyed Rocka has been 
in use for a great length of time*; but 
when it was first applied, we have been 
unable to discover. It would s<'<>m that 
"^the first travellers were more impresse<l 
with the novel and striking distribution 
of colours on the surface than with the 
astonishing variety of form into whi< h 
the cliffs themselves have been wtjrn. . . 

‘ Our voyageurs had many legends to 
jclate of the pranks of the ftenni-bojou. 
in these caverns, and, in answer to our 
inquiries, seeme<l disposed to fabneate 
stories, without end, of the achievements 
of Ihi:® Indian deity.’ 

Page i/o* Totmrd the sun his 
hands wem Hficd, 

In this manner, aiul with sudi saluta¬ 
tions, was Father Nlar(}uettc received by 
the Illinois.^ Ht*o his Vaj/ages H Dnm* 
irrin'f .Section V. 


Page 2(jij, 

Unit of ouy vices wc can frame 

A ladder. 

The words of St. Augustine are,- 
* De vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus, si 
vitia ipsa calcamus.’ Sermon HI. Da 
Ascensione. 

Page 300. The Phantom Ship. 

A detailed account of this * appari¬ 
tion of a Ship in the Air ’ is given by 
Cotton Mather in \iiiiMagnaUa Ckristi, 
Book L Ch. vi. It is contained in a letter 
from the Rev. James Pierpont, Pastor 
of New Haven. To this account 
Mather adds these words :— 

‘ Reader, there being yet living so 
many credible gentlemen that were eye¬ 
witnesses of this wonderful thing, I 
venture to publish it for a thing as 
undoubted as 'tis wonderful,’ 

Page 303. And the Emperor hut 
a A/aelio. 

Macho, in Spanish, signifies a mule. 
Golondrimi is the feminine form of 
Golondrino. a swallow, and also a cant 
name for a deserter. 

I'’*age 304, The Two Angels. 

A cbiki was horn to lamgfellowthesame 
night that his friend Mr. T.oweirs wife 
<liecl: he commemorates both events in 
this poem. 

Page 3or). Oliver Bassdin. 

i diver Bahselin, the * Pkre joyeujc du 
Vaudeville,* flourished in the fifteenth 
century, and gave to his convivial songs 
flu* name of his native valleys, in which 
h<; sang them, Vaux-de-vire. This 
name was afterwards corrupted into the 
modern Vaudeville. 

Page 307. Vidor Galbraith* 

1 ‘his poem is founded on fact. Victor 
Galbraith was a bugler in a company 
of volunteer cavalry* and was shot in 
I'kiexico for some breach of discipline. 
It is a common supeptition among 
soldiers* that no balls will kill them un¬ 
less their names are written on them. 
1 'he old proverb says, * Every bullet has 
its billet/ 



(Jlofee. 


Page 309. I re^nemher the sea-fight 
far away. 

This was the engagement between the 
Enterprise and Boxer, off the harbour of 
Portland, in which both captains were 
slain. They were buried side by side, 
in the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 312. Santa Filomena, 

^ At Pisa the church of San Francisco 
contains a chapel dedicated lately to 
Santa Filomena; over the altar is 
a picture, by Sabatelli, representing the 
saint as a beautiful, nymph-like figure, 
floating down from heaven, attended by 
two angels bearing the lily, palm, and 
javelin, and beneath, in the foreground, 
the sick and maimed, who are healed 
by her intercession.’— Mrs. Jameson% 
Sacred and Legendaiy Art^ II. 298. 

Page 459. The Golden Legend. 

The old Legenda Anrea^ or Golden 
Legend, was originally written in Latin, 
in the thirteenth century, by Jacobus de 
Voragine, a Dominican friar, who after¬ 
wards became Archbishop of Genoa, and 
died in 1292. 

He called his book simply ' Legends 
of the Saints.’ The epithet of Golden 
was given it by his admirers; for, as 
VVynkin deWorde says, ‘ Like as passeth 
gold in value all other metals, so this 
Legend exceedeth all other books.’ 
Hut Edward Leigh, in much distress of 
mind, calls it ^ a book written by a man 
of a leaden heart for the basenesse of 
the errours, that arc without wit or 
reason, and of a brazen forehead, for 
his impudent boldnesse in reporting 
things so fabulous and incredible.’ 

This work, the great text-book of 
the legendary lore of the Middle Ages, 
was translated into French in the four¬ 
teenth century by Jean de Vignay, and 
in the fifteenth into English by William 
Caxton. It has lately been made more 
accessible by a new French translation : 
La Ligende Doric^ iraduite du Latin ^ 
par M, G, B. Paris, 1S50. There is 
a copy of the original, with the Gesta 
Longobardorum appended, in the Har¬ 
vard College 1 Jbrary,Cambridge, printed 


at Strasburg, 1496. The title-page is 
wanting; and the volume begins with 
the Tabula Legendorum. 

I have called this poem the Golden 
Legend, because the story upon which 
it is founded seems to me to surpass all 
other legends in beauty and significance. 
It exhibits, amid the corruptions of the 
Middle Ages, the virtue of disinterested¬ 
ness and self-sacrifice, and the power of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, sufficient for 
all the exigencies of life and death. 
The story is told, and perhaps invented, 
by Hartmann von der Aue, a Minne¬ 
singer of the twelfth century. The 
original may be found in Mailath’s 
Altdeutsche Gedichie^ with a modern 
German version. There is another in 
Marbach’s Volksbiicher, No. 32. 

Page 459. 

For these bells ha'ue been ayiointed, 
And baptized with holy water i 

The Consecration and Baptism of 
Bells is one of the most curious cere¬ 
monies of the Church in the Middle 
Ages. The Council of Cologne ordained 
as follows :—' 

^Let the bells be blessed, as the 
trumpets of the Church militant, by 
w'hich the people are assembled to hear 
the word of God; the clergy to announce 
his mercy by day, and his truth in their 
nocturnal vigils: that by their sound 
the faithful may be invited to prayers, 
and that the spirit of devotion in them 
may be increased. The fathers have 
also maintained that demons affrighted 
by the sound of bells calling Christians 
to prayers, would flee away; and when 
they fled, the persons of the faithful 
would be secure: that the destruction 
of lightnings and whirlwinds would be 
averted, and the spirits of the storm 
defeated.’— Edlnhurgh Encyclopaedia, 
Art, Bells, See also Scheibfe’s kloster, 
VL 776. 

Page 473. It is the malediction of 

Em! 

* Nee esses plus quam femina, quae 
nunc etiam viros transcendis, et quae 
maledlctionem F.vae in benedictionem 
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vertisti Mariae .’—Mpistola Abaelardi 
Heloissae. 

Page 483. To come back to my text / 

In giving this sermon of Friar Cuth- 
bert as a specimen of the Ristis Pas- 
chales, or street-preaching of the monks 
at Easter, I have exaggerated nothing. 
This very anecdote, offensive as it is, 
comes from a discourse of Father Bar- 
letta, a Dominican friar of the fifteenth 
century, whose fame as a popular 
preacher was so great, that it gave rise 
to the proverb, 

‘ Ne&cii predkare 
Qtii nescit Bm^leitare* 

Among the abuses introduced in 
this century,’ says llraboschi, Svasthat 
of exciting from the pulpit the laughter | 
of the hearers ; as if that were the 
same thing as converting them. We 
have examples of this, not only in 
Italy, but also in France, where the 
sermons of Menot and Maillard, and of 
others, who would make a better appear- , 
anceon the stage than in the pulpit, are 
still celebrated for such follies.’ 

I f the reader is curious to .see how far 
the freedom of speech was carried in 
these popular .sermons, he is referred to j 
Scheihle’s Vkfi. I, where he will i 

find extracts from Abraham a Sancta j 
Clara, Sebastian Frank, and others; 
and in particular an anonymous dis¬ 
course called Der Gr'duel tier PWnfus- 
iung, 'I'he Abomination of Desolation, 
preached at Ottakring, a village w^est of | 
Vienna, November 25, 1782, in which 
the Iicen.se of language is carried to its 
utmost limit. 

See also Pridicatoriana^ ou RM- 
laiions singidit^res et amMSantessur les 
PrMicateurs ; par G, P, Philomneste* 
(Menin.) This work contairus extracts 
from the popular sermons of St. Vinccmt 
Ferrier, Barletta, Menot, Maillard, Ma¬ 
rini, Raulin, Valladier, De Besse, (’am us* 
l\^re Andrd, Bening, and the most 
eloquent of all, Jac(iues Brydaiiict. 

My authority for the spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of bell-ringing, which follows, is 
|)m*andus, Ration. Dhin* Offir. Lib, L 
cap. 4. 


Page4S6. ThkN.itivity: a Miracle- 
Play. 

A singular chapter in the history of 
the Middle Ages is that which gives ac¬ 
count of the early Christian Drama, the 
Mysteries, Moralities, and Miracle- 
Plays, which were at first performed in 
churches, and afterwards in the streets, 
on fixed or movable stages. For the 
most part, the Mysteries were founded 
on the historic portions of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the Miracle-Plays 
on the lives of Saints; a distinction not 
always observed, however, for in hlr. 
Wright’.s Early Mysteries and other 
Latin Poems of the Twelfih and 
Thirteenth Centuriesf the Resiirrection 
of Lazarus is called a Miracle, and not 
a Mystery. 1 'he Moralities were plays 
in which the Virtues and Vices were 
personified. 

The earliest religious play which has 
been preserved is the Christos Pas- 
chon of Oregory Nazianzen, written In 
Creek, in the fourth century. Next to 
this come tin* remarkalile I.atin Plays 
of Koswitha, the Nun of Gandersheim, 
in the tcuith century, wliirli, though 
crude and wanting in artistic con¬ 
struction, are inark<'d by a g(HKl dixil of 
tiramatic pouu'r and intiTt'sl. A hand¬ 
some edition of these plays, with 
a FrtuK'h translation, has l)een lately 
published, <‘ntitled I'hcatre de Rots- 
viiha^ Religieiise allemandr dit -V** 
S'iecle. Par Charles P/agnin. Paris, 

'Lhe most important <'oll«‘ctions of 
I'inglish Mysteries and Miraele-l’lay.s 
are those known as the 'Pownley, the 
<li(!ster, and tin* Cov<mtry I’lays. The 
first (jf these <'oIIerti<ms has been pub¬ 
lished by the Surtees .Socit'ty, and the 
other two by the .Sbakesjjeare .Society, 
in his Introduction to the CovAtry 
Mysteries, tlje editor, Mr. Haliiwell, 
{{notes the bdlovving passage from Dug- 
iialCHAutiquilies tf Wamvirkshire » 

* Before the sujtpressicm of tin* monas- 
i leries, this city was very famotis for the 
j {*ag<*atits, that were played thereim 
i upon Cor{>uir.4 ‘htisti Day; which, oc- 



casioning* very great confluence of 
people thither, from far and near, was 
of no small benefit thereto; which 
pageants being acted with mighty state 
and reverence by the friars of this 
house, had theaters for the severall 
scenes, very large and high, placed 
upon wheels, and drawn to all the eminent 
parts of the city, for the better advan¬ 
tage of spectators : and contain’d the 
story of the New Testament, composed 
into old English Rithme, as appeareth 
by an ancient MS. intituled Ludus 
Corporis Christi, or Ludus Conisentriae, 
! have been told by some old people, 
who in their younger years were eye¬ 
witnesses of these pageants so acted, that 
the yearly confluence of people to see 
that shew was extraordinary great, and 
yielded no small advantage to this 
city.’ 

The representation of religious plays 
has not yet been wholly discontinued 
by the Roman Church. At Ober- 
Ammergau, in the Tyrol, a grand 
spectacle of this kind is exhibited once 
in ten years. A very graphic descrip¬ 
tion of that which took place in the 
year 1850 is given by Miss Anna Mary 
Howitt, in her ArUStudont in Munich^ 
Vol. E Chap, iv. She says 

* We had come expecting to feel our 
souls revolt at so material a represen¬ 
tation of Christ, as any representation 
of him we naturally imagined must be 
in a peasant’s Miracle-Play. Yet so far, 
strange toconfess, neither horror,disgust, 
nor contempt was excited in our minds. 
Such an earnest solemnity and simplicity 
breathed throughout the whole of the 
performance, that to me, at least, any¬ 
thing like anger, or a perception of the 
ludicrous, would have .seemed more 
irreverent on my part than was this 
simple childlike rendering of the sublime 
(Kristian tragedy. We felt at times 
as though the figures of Cimabue’s, 
Giotto’s, and Perugino’s pictures had 
liecome animated, and were moving 
before us j there was the same simple 
arrangement and brilliant colour of 

drapery,-.the same earnest, cjuiet 

dignity aliout the heads, whilst the en¬ 


tire absence of all theatrical effect 
wonderfully increased the illusion. 
There were scenes and groups so ex¬ 
traordinarily like the early Italian 
pictures, that you could have declared 
they were the works of Giotto and 
Perugino, and not living men and women, 
had not the figures moved and spoken, 
and the breeze stirred their richly- 
coloured drapery, and the sun cast long, 
moving shadows behind them on the 
stage. These effects of sunshine and 
shadow, and of drapery fluttered by the 
wind, were very striking and beautiful; 
one could imagine how the Greeks must 
have availed themselves of such striking 
effects in their theatres open to the sky.’ 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, in his Eldorado^ 
gives a description of a Mystery he saw 
performed at San Lionel, in Mexico. 
See Vol. H. Chap. xi. 

^ Against the wing-wall of the Haci¬ 
enda del Mayo, which occupied one end 
of the plaza, was raised a platform, on 
which stood a table covered with scarlet 
doth. A rude bower of cane-leaves, on 
one end of the platform, represented 
the manger of Bethlehem; while a cord, 
stretched from its top across the plaza 
to a hole in the front of the church, 
bore a large tinsel star, suspended by 
a hole in its centre. 'J’here was quite 
a crowd in the plaza, and very .soon 
a procession appeared, coming up from 
the lower part of the village. The 
three kings took the lead; the Virgin, 
mounted on an ass that gloried in 
a gilded saddle and rose-besprinkled 
mane and tail, followed them, led by 
the angel; and several women, with 
curious masks of paper, brought up 
the rear. Two characters, of the 
harlequin sort—one with a dog’s head 
on his .shoulders, and the other a bald- 
headed friar, with a huge hat hanging 
on his back—played all sorts of antics 
for the diversion of the crowd. After 
making the circuit of the plaza, the 
Virgin was taken to the platform, and 
entered the manger. King Herod took 
his seat at the scarlet table, with an 
attendant in blue coat and red sash, 
whom ! took to lie his Prime Minister, 



1 he three kings remained on their 
horses in front of the church ; but be¬ 
tween them and the platform, under the 
string on which the star was to slide, 
walked two men in long w'hite robes and 
blue hoods, with parchment folios in 
their hands. These were the Wise Men 
of the Hast, as one might readily know 
from their solemn air, and the mysterious 
glances which they cast towards all 
quarters of the heavens. 

* In a little while, a company of women 
on thi^ platform, concealed behind a 
curtain, sang an angelic chorus to the 
tune of “ O pescator deir onda.” At 
the proper moment, the Magi turned 
towards the platform, followed by the 
star, to which a string was conveniently 
attached, that it might be slid along 
the line, 'riie three kings followe<i the 
star till it reached the manger, when 
they dismounted, and inquired for the 
sovereign whom it had led them to 
visit, 'fhey were invited upon the 
platf{M‘nu and introchu’ed to Herod, as 
th<? <mly king; tliis tlid not seem to 
satisfy them, and, attt*r some conv<*rsa~ 
tiun, tlnyv retired. By this time tin- 
star hati rec(*d<?d to the other end of the 
line, and commenre<I moving forward 
again, they folhoving. 'rin,* angel calleil 
them infotluMnaiiger, when*, upon their 
knees, they wen? shown a small woodi-n 
box, supposed to contain the sacreil 
infant ; they then retired, and the star 
brought them bark no more. After 
this departure, King Herod declared 
himself gr<*atly ronfusetl by what be 
bad^ witnessed, and was very much 
atraitl this newly-found king would 
weaken Ills pow(*r. Hpon consultation 
with his Prime Minister, the Massaere 
r»f the IniUK’ents was dei ided upon, as ■ 
the only means ai' setmrity. I 

* 'Ijie angel, on hearing this, gave I 
warning to tin; \'irgin, who cpiickly gtjt 
down from the platform, mounted her = 
bespangled donkey, and hurri<*d off, I 
Herod’s Prime Minister din-eted all the '• 
ehlldren to be handed up for execution. 1 
A hoy, in a raggt*d sarape, was caught ' 
and thrust forward; the Minister took | 
him by the heels in spite of his kk'king, “ 


and held his head on the table. The little 
brother and sister of the boy, thinking 
he was really to be decapitated, yelled 
at the top of their voices, in an agony 
of terror, which threw the crowd into 
a roar of laughter. King Herod brought 
down his sword with a whack on the 
table, and the Prime Minister, dipping 
his_ brush into a pot of white paint 
which stood before him, made a flaring 
cross on the boy’s face. Several other 
boys were caught and served likewise: 

I and, finally, the two harlequins, whose 
j kicks and struggles nearly shook down 
j the platform. I'he procession then went 
^ off up the hill, followed by the whole 
population of the village. All the even¬ 
ing there were fandangos in the meson, 
bonfires and rockets on the plaza, 
ringing of bells, and high mass in the 
church, \vith the accompaniment of two 
gtiitars, tinkling to lively polkas.’ 

Jn 1853 there was a representation of 
this kind by Germans in Boston ; and I 
have now before me a copy of a play¬ 
bill announcing the performance, on 
June 10, 1852, in Cincinnati, of the 
‘ (ireat Biblico-Historical Drama, th<? 
Lib* (if Jesus Christ,’ with the characters 
and the names of the performers. 

Pag«‘ 4<)b. T//r Scripioriuni, 

A most interesting volume might be 
written on theC'alligraphers andChryso- 
gr,iph(‘rs, the transcribers and illumin- 
n tors manuscripts in the IVIiddle Ages, 
'rhese men were for the most part 
monks, who laboured, sometimes for 
pleasure^and sometimes for penance, in 
multiplying (*opies of the classics and 
Ihe .Scriptures. 

* ()f all bodily labours, which are 
propc'M" ior^ us,’ says Cassiodorus, the 
old < 'alabrian monk* ‘ that of copying 
Ixinks has always been more to my taste 
than any ^other. The more so, as flh 
this (‘xercise the mind is instructed by 
leading of the Holy Scriptures, and 
it is a kind of homily to the others, 
whom these books may reach. It is 
preaching with the hand, by converting 
the tingersinto tongues; it is publishing 
to men in sikuu'e the words of salvation : 
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in fine, it is fig-hting- against the demon 
With pen and ink. As many words as 
a transcriber ivrites, so many wounds 
the demon receives. In a word, a re¬ 
cluse, seated in his chair to copy books, 
travels into different provinces, without 
moving from^ the spot, and the labour 
of his hands is felt even where he is not.’ 

Nearly every monastery was provided 
with Its Scriptorium. Nicolas de Clair- 
vaux, St. Bernard’s secretary, in one of 
his letters describes his cell, which he 
calls Scnptoriolum, where he copied 
books. And Mabillon, in his hudes 
Monastiqnes, says that in his time were 
still to be seen at Citeaux ‘ many of 
those little cells, where the transcribers 
and bookbinders worked.’ 

Silvestre’s Paleographic Unwerselle 
contains a vast number of fac-similes of 
the most beautifully illuminated manu¬ 
scripts of all ag-es and all countries ; and 
Alontfaucon in hisPalaeographiaGraeca 
gives the names of over three hundred 
^ gives an account 

ot the books they copied, and the colo¬ 
phons, with which, as with a satisfactory 
Hoiirish of the pen, they closed their 
long-continued labours. Many of these 
are very curious: expressing joy, hu¬ 
mility, remorse ; entreating the reader’s 
prayers and pardon for the writer’s 
sms; and sometimes pronouncing a 
inaledichon on any one who should steal 
the book. A few of these I subjoin 

As pilgrims rejoice, beholding their 
native land, so are transcribers made 
glad, beholding the end of a book.’ 

‘Sweet is it to write the end of any 
hook. 


" The hand that has written this book 
Shan decay, alas ! and become dust, and 
go down to the grave, the corrupter of 
all bodies. But all ye who are of the 
portion of Christ, pray that I may obtain 
the pardon of my sins. Again and 
again I beseech j^ou with tears, brothers 
and fathers, accept my miserable sup¬ 
plication, O holy choir! I am called 
John, woe is me! I am called Hiereus, 
or bacerdos, in name only, not in unc¬ 
tion.’ 


/ Whoever shall carry away this book, 
without the permission of the Pope, may 
he incur the malediction of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Holy Mother of God, of 
Saint John the Baptist, of the one hundred 
and eighteen holy Nicene Fathers, and 
of all the Saints; the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and the halter of judas! 
Anathema, amen.’ 


‘ Keep safe, O Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, my three fingers, with 
which I have written this book.’ 

Mathusalas Machir transcribed this 
clivinesfc book in toil, infirmity, and 
dangers many.’ 

"Bacchius Barbardorius and Michael 
Sophianus wrote this book in sport and 
laughter, being the guests of their 
noble and common friend Vincentius 
Fmellus, and Petrus Nimnius, a most 
learned man.’ 


I his last colophon Montfaucon does 
to pass without reproof. 
^ Other calligraphers,’ he remarks, 
demand only the prayers of their 
readers, and the pardon of their sins; 
but these glory in their wantonness.’ 


^ \e who read, pray for me, who have 
this book, the humble and sinful 
1 heed ulus.’ 

‘As many therefore as .shall read this 
boo^ pardon me, I beseech you, if aught 
I have erred in accent acute and grave, in 
apostrophe, in lireathing soft or aspirate ; 
and may God save you all! Amen.’ 

/If anything is well, praise the tran¬ 
scriber ; if ill, pardon his unskilfulness.’ 

• I'ead, pray for me, the most 

sinful of all m<;n; for the.Lord’s sake.’ 


h)rifik down to your 

One of the canons of Archbishop 
Anselm, promulgated at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, ordains Uhat 
priests go not to drinking-bouts, nor 
drink to pegs.’ In the times of the hard- 
drinking Danes, King Kdgar ordained 
that pins or nails should be fastened 
into the drinking-cups or horns at stated 
distances, and whosoever should drink 
heyomi those marks at one draught 


l«‘ obnoxious to a severe punish- they all combine against me, and I only 
■ , expose myself to continual vexations 

"'‘sharne, in his History of the Kings and dangers. I imagine I see every 
(if Ifnidaiitl says : * 1 lur ancestors were moment a naked sword hang over my 
fonnerlv famous forroiiipotation; their head. Sometimes they surround me, and 
r was ale, and one method of load me with infinite abuses; sometimes 
a ,sm- tben.selves in this way was they abandon me, and I am left alone 
w (hepeu-iankard. Iliad lately one to my own tormenting thoughts, 
f 1 ,'m In mv hand. It had on the I make it my endeavour to merit by my 
s ,l a row of eight pins, one above sufferings, and to appease an angry 
other fr.mit.ipu^^ Itheldtwo God. Sometimes I grieve for the loss of 

‘< ru t' and was a noble piece of plate, the house of the Paraclete, and wish to 
. .I'tint there was a mil of ale, half apint seeit again. All, Philmtus, does not the 
Wi. a he St •. measmv, between each love of Hcloise still, burn in my heart 
m. . 'l lie law was. that every person I have not yet tnumphed over that 

hat’di 'nk was to eniptv the space be- unhappy passion. In the midst of my 
th.it <li.-_nu w.i ^ 1 . retirement 1 sigh, 1 weep, I pine, I speak 

tween ptn-indi , \ the dear name Heloise, and am pleased 

,„a..y ’''V* ’-''' tohearthesound.’-Xetorso/tteCWe. 

all dviiik « >■<'. - •‘"‘I ".Vi ; a pn-ttv AMard and Heloise Trans- 

S! method of "miking all the eo.npany Inted hy Mr. John Hughes. Glasgow, 

It...,,a. if it, \m considered i75i* 


fsu tliat there* vois a i^'dl (»1 ale»nali a pint 
\ViiHh4'‘itrr lurasm-f, Ix-twtrn each 1 
prt^ 'I'he hiw was, that every person 1 
that drank was to rnipty the* space be- ' 
twe<*n pin ant! pin, .'lothat the pins were i 
Ml inaitv ineasiHcs to make the company | 
all drink alike, and to Mvallow the same | 
quantity of liquor. I’his was a pretty 
Mue ineth<»d of mukirqc all the company 
drimk, especially if it. be considered 
that file rule was, tliat whtt«*ver drank 
shnit of hi, pisu or bevfmd it, was 
obliged fothink aismirqand i*ven as deep 
as !»» the next pin.' 

F;q,re ^io.q Thi*cfmveift ff/Si* (rihias 

iip A'Aw.ps. 

Abelard, iii a letter to bis Mend 
1‘liilltifirH it pictuix-^ id this 

immasleiv. * I live; he says/m a bar- 

barons rmmiry, the latiKU^IF* which 

I d** not itmlmslaiid ; I have no cmi- 
vnsalionbnt with the i udest pmpUt, My 
walks aie tm the imiiSTSsdde shore ot 
It MSP w'liiidi is perpelmilly stormy. My 
immks aie only known by tlmir dissii- 
iideiirss, ami liviri|? without any rule or 

ordei. f ‘oiild you see the abbey, Hulmtus, 

vuu would not rail it on**, 'bhe doors and 
wjdks iiie without any ornament, except 
the hrails of wild boars and hinds feet, 
whirli me imih’d up against them, and 
the hides of fiii'hlfut amniids. I hi^ cHIh 
are biiiiK with the hkinn of deer, t he 
munks have not so much as a bell to wake 
thrin. the rm'ks and do^s 

defeil. In short/hey pass their whole 

ilays ill iHinlinR; A1!!^ 

wrie their grriitrst fault ; m that thtii^ 
tile;e-mestermlrHib*d there ! I endeavom 
n udn to lecftll llwnt to thrir duty; 


1 ^age 513. Were ii not for my magic 
garters and staff * 

lire method of making the Magic 
Garters and the Magic Staff is thus 
laid down in Les Secrets Merveilleux 
dll Petit Albert, a French translation 
()f Alberti Parvi Lucii Libelhis de 
AliraUUbtis Naturae Arcanis 

H"*ather some of the herb called 
inotherw^ort, when the^ sun is entering 
tlie first degree of the sign of Capricorn; 
let it dry a little in the shade, and make 
some garters of the skin of a young 
liare; that is to say, having cut the skin 
id the hare into strips two inches wide, 
doulile them, sew the before-mentioned 
herb between, and wear them on your 
legs. No horse can long keep up with 
a man on foot, who is furnished with 
these gartersd—p. 128. 

* Ciather, on the morrow of AlbSamts, 
a St rong branch of willow, of whichjou 
will make a staff, fashioned to your 
liking. 1 lollow it out, by removing the 

pith from within, after having furnished 
the lower end with an iron ferule. 1 ut 
into the bottom of the staff the two eyes 
(if a young wolf, the tongue and heart 
, cif a dog, three green lizards, the 
' hearts of three swallows. Ihese must 


(Jloto. 


all be dried in the sun, betweei\ two 
papers, having been first sprinkled with 
finely pulverized saltpetre. Besides all 
these, put into the staff seven leaves of 
vervain, gathered on the eve of St. John 
the Baptist, with a stone of divers 
colours, which you will find in the nest 
of the lapw'ing, and stop the end of the 
staff with a pomel of box, or of any 
other material you please, and be as¬ 
sured, that the staff will guarantee you 
from the perils and mishaps which too 
often befall travellers, either from rob¬ 
bers, wild beasts, mad dogs, or venomous 
animals. It will also procure you the 
good-will of those with whom you lodge.’ 

.P- 130. 

Page 5i(). Saint Elmo^s Stars. 

So the Italian sailors call the phos¬ 
phorescent gleams that sometimes play | 
about the masts and rigging of ships. 

Page 517. The School of Salerno» 

For a history of the celebrated schools 
of Salerno and Monte - Cassino, the 
reader is referred to Sir Alexander 
('roke’s Introduction to the Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum •, and to Kurt 
Sprengel’s Geschichte der A rsneikunde, 
1 . 463, or Jourdan’s French translation 
of It, Histoire de la Medicme, U. 
354' 

Page 775. The Children's Cru* 
sade, 

‘The Children’s Crusade’ was left 
unfinished by Mr. Longfellow. It is 
founded upon an event which occurred 
in the year 1212. An army of twenty 
thousand children, mostly boys, under 
the lead of a boy of ten years, named 
Nkolas, set out from Cologne for the 
Holy land. When they reachedGenoa 
only seven thousand remained. There, 
as the sea did not divide to allow them 
to march dry-shod tO' the Fast, they 
broke up. Some got as far as^ Rome ; 
two ship-loads sailed from Pisa, and 
were not heard of again; the rest 
straggled back to Germany. 


Page 7S6. Michael Angelo. 

Part First. 

1. 

Condivi, in his Wite di Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti,’ describes him, 
when seventy-nine years old, as ' of 
middle height, with broad shoulders and 
thin legs, having a large head, a face 
small in proportion to the size of his skull, 
a square forehead, full temples, high 
cheek-bones, and a nose made flat by 
the fist of that beastly and proud man 
Torrigiano de’ Torrigiani.’ Torrigiani 
is said to have fled to England, and to 
have designed there, among other things, 
the tomb of Henry VIII. ‘His lips,’ 
continues Condivi, ‘are thin, and the 
lower, being the larger, appears to 
protrude when the face is seen in pro¬ 
file. His eyebrows are sparse; his 
eyes gray, spotted with yellow and blue 
lights, and ever varying; his ears of 
just proportion; his hair, once black, is 
streaked with gray, as is his thin, forked 
beard, which is four or five fingers’ 
breadth in length.’ Vasari’s descrip¬ 
tion does not differ materially from this, 
so that the student is enabled to know 
with some certainty what the personal 
appearance of the great master was. 
i These descriptions have unquestionably 
been of important service in the hands 
of artists who have studied to produce 
a satisfactory portrait of Michael An¬ 
gelo. It is possible to find a large num¬ 
ber of these portraits, and not easy to 
learn, even by a comparison of all the 
Lives of the artist, which are founded 
upon the best authority. Mr. C. I). E. 
Fortnum, who owns the original medal¬ 
lion portrait in wax by Leo Leone, which 
he discovered and identified, gives in 
an article on the portrait, published in 
the ‘Archaeological Journal’ for March, 
1875, a list of the only likenesses which 
can be considered authentic, namely: i. 
A bronze bust at the Capitol, referred 
to by Vasari as the work by Daniel of 
Volterra. 2. A bust in marble from a 
mask taken after death. 3. Leo Leone’s 
medal. 4. A figure in the foreground 
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of the Assumption of the Virgin in the | by ^ nimbus and pincers. Natural 
church of Santa Trinita at Rome. 5. 1 pose and posture and dignified mien in- 
A head painted by Marcello \’enusti in i dicate rank. The treatment is free 
his copy of "'Fhe Last Judgment.’ fi. i and hold, but the colours are not 
A portrait ascribed to the same painter ! blended with the care which Sebastian 
at Casa Ruonarotti. 7. The engraving | would surely have bestowed in such 
profile; by Huonasoni. Mr. C. C, I a case. In the Staedel Museum at 


Perkin*-;, in his ‘ F^aphael and Michael 
Angelo,’ nnmtions a portrait which was 
repiYKliiced in thc^ ‘Zeitschrift f iir Hildeni' 
Kunst,’ Vtil, XL page f 4 , with a short 
article by Mr. J. K,\Ves.seIy, who claims 
that it was drawn and engraved by 
Mk'hacd Angel<», and that it is the ’ 
njigiiiai from which Chisi worked, 
Vitiorhi ('(flonua, Marthrsa tic /^c.v- 
aira, was iHirn in 14040 betiuthed tn 
the Marquis de Pescara in 14*>5, and 
tnarricd to him in Pescara was 

killed in lighting against the French ' 
iimk'f the walls of Ravenna in 1512. It * 
is not knmvn when or where \‘itt< 7 ria 
(blonna first met Michael Angelo, hut ; 
all autiutritjes agree that it must have ; 
been al'Kiut the year ilPo when he was i 
over sixty yeais 4»f age. She did md ! 
escape the enpionage of the Inquisition, , 
lull was compelled in 1,^41 to ily to 
the convent at Mterbo. I'hree years 
later, she went to the lonvent of Bene- ' 
dictines of St. Anne in Rome, and 
just before her dealls, in tS47* ' 

taken to tlie liou’.o (»f Ciuliano('osariuo, 
the husbaml of (hulia ('olonna, her tmlv 
relative in Home. It was after she fleii 
tt> the convent that she began to wiite 
‘ionnefs to and receive them from 
Michael Angelo, whose love for her was I 
not capable of being ronmded. ' 

ftiiiti /bn7ic,w af 7V<i/V'f/e, 

wio* kmaui as the most beautiful woman 
in all Italy* and as the intimate friend 
of \*iu«iiia Loloniia, She aK«» spent the 
U*4 of her days in a tonvriit. 

With irgiuil loSelaMianSpottraitsof , 
juHat h»n/a|putheb»lii*wing,fn md'rowe 
and < avail aselli’s * History of Painting 
in North Italy/ ^vill be interesting: j 

* 1 br real portrait of rdidia Honzaga ' 
i. n»p|K>%cd to exist in two different 
I ollecttofis. In the National Hallery, | 
we have the likeness of a lady in the i 
iharflcter of St, Agatha* as symboli^d ' 


Frankfort, the person represented is of 
noble and elegant carriage, seated, in 
rich attire, and holding a fan made of 
feathers, A pretty landscape is seen 
through an opening, and a rich green 
hanging falls behind the figure. The 
handling curiously reminds us of 
Hroni^ino. It is well known that the 
likeness of Giulia was sent to Francis 
tlu" First in Paris, and w^as registered 
in Lepicie’s catalogue. The canvas of 
the National Gallery was purchased 
from the Borghese Palace, the panel at 
Frankfort from the heirlooms of the late 
King of Holland. A third female por¬ 
trait by Del Piombo deserves to be re- 
corde<l in connection with this inquiry,“ - 
that of Lord Radnor at Longford Castle, 
ill which a lady with a crimson mantle 
ami pearl head-dress stands in profile, 
resting her hands on the back of a chair. 
i )n a shawl which falls frtim the chair 
we read, Snul laquvi wneris cave,*^ 
'I her shape is slender as that of Vittoria 
(kfionna in the Santangelo palace at 
Napk's, but the colour is too brown in 
light and tmi red in shadow to yield a 
pleasing effect, and were it proved that 
this is really Giulia Gonzagathe picture 
would not deserve Vasari's eulogy.* 

l^age 7S0, Brit^hfvr than THian^a, 

'Fitian’s real name wasTiziano Vecelio, 
lalled Da (?adore. He was born in 
14;; and died in 15770 He studied 
with (no, Bellini, and succeeded Gior- 
ejone in his commissions. 

• 

H, 

Ihige 7qo. 

BV/^e did ihe Pope and hts ten Car- 

d inair, 

('nmr iterv to lay ihls hmiyias'k upon 
mr f 

‘The Last Judgment’ was begun In 



iS34« when Paul III, Alessandro Far- 

nese, was Pope. , 

Page 790. . The hones of Julius. 
This refers to Julius II, Julian della 
Kovere, who became Pope in 1503. 

Page 790. 

hra Basiian, my Fra Bastian, 
might have done it, 

Sebastian del Piombo, whose real 
name was Luciano, was born in 14S5 
and died in 1547. At one timeheplaced 
himself under the tutorship of Michael 
?' studied with Gio. 

fjellmi and Giorgione. 

in. 

Page79i. VittoHaColonna,Claudio 
/ olotnmci, and others, 

rr/Au'®"? Francesco 

U Ullanda, a miniature-painter, w'ho 
was sent to Rome by the King of 
Portugal that he might study with the 
great artists. I o him we are indebted 
tor descriptions of two Sundays which he 
spent with Vittoria Colonna and Michael 
Angelo in the chapel of San Sylvestro. 

IV. 

Page 794. The Wild Boar in the 
gardens of Lorenzo, 

Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

Page 797* ^ud yon have had the 
nay^ the gloryj of portraying 
fidia Go 7 imga ! 

Jn 1533 Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, 
being madly in love with Julia Gonzaga, 
sent Sebastian with an armed force to 
jiaint her portrait. It was accomplished 
111 a month, and the portrait is said 
to have been one of Sebastian s best. 

It was sent to Francis I of France. 

* Part Second. 


Page S08. Afngitivefrom Cardinal 
taraffas hate, 

^ Cardinal Caraffa became Pope Paul IV 
»» 1555 * 


in. 

Page Sio. Welcome j my Ben~ 

V emtio. 

Benvenuto Cellini was born in 1500 
and died in 1570, ^ His life was full of 
incident. At one time he was employed 
by Clement VII as a musician as well as 
a sculptor. 

Page Si I. / the marvellotis 
dome of Brmielleschi, 

hilippo Brunelleschi was born in 1377 
and died in 144S. He is called the 
lather of Renaissance. The dome of the 
cathedral at Florence, which he com¬ 
pleted, is the one referred to in the 
text. 

Page 811. GhiheriVs gates of 
bronze. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti was born in 1370 
and died in 1455. He was a goldsmith 
and sculptor. In 1400 he produced a 
design for the bronze gate to the bap¬ 
tistery at Florence, which was preferred 
to Brunelleschi's. Michael Angelo said, 
as Mr. Longfellow has made him say 
(p. 819), that these gates were ' worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise.^ 

Page 811. Giotto^s tower. 

^ Giotto di Bordone, born in 1276, died 
ni 133(5. He was a pupil of Cimabue, 
a painter as well as sculptor and architect. 

I he bell tower of Santa Maria del Fiore 
HI Florence is the one meant in the text. 
He did not live to see it completed. 

Page Sir. And Ghirlandajo^s lovely 
Bend glides. 

Domenico di Tomaso Curradi di 
Doffo Bigordi was born in 1449 and 
dicdin 1494. He was called Ghirlandaio 
frbm the fact that his father, a gold¬ 
smith, made beautiful garlands for the 
hair, so that the name signifying 
garland twister' was given to him. 

Page Si2. Under Bope Clement at 
the siege of Rome. 

Pope Clement VII, Giulio de’ Medici, 
was made Pope in 1523. 


IV. 

Page SiS. When. Pope Leo died, 

Leo X, Giovanni cle’ Medici, son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, was made 
Pope in 1513. 

Page S19, You strove in rivalry 
with Baldassarc and Raphael Sansio, 

Baldassarc Peruzzi was born in 1481 
and died in 153 7. He succeeded Raphael 
as architect of St. Peter’s. 

Raphael Sanzio was born In i4S3and 
died in 5520. He studied under his 
father, and later with Perugino. 1 


Page S20. Our Vasari here, 

Giorgio Vasari, born in 1512 and 
died in 1574. reputation rests upon 
his ‘ Vite de plu eccellenti Pittori, Scul- 
tori et Architette,’ published in 1553. 

Pag!.; S21. Three great names^ dor- 
glcme, THianj and the Tintoretio. 

Giorgione di C^ast el franco, whose real 
name was Barharelli, was Ixnui in 1477 
and died in 3 E 5 11. He was the founder 
of the Venetian school. 

'Fhe real name of 'rintoretio was 
Jacopo Rolnisti. He vvas calletl 'I’in- j 
'tor(‘tto from th<^ fact that his father was 
a dyer. He was horn in 1512 and died 
in 150.P 

Page H .n. One Paul Cagliari, called | 
the Veronese. 

Paul Cagliari was born in 1528. an<t 
died in 158S. He was the son of a 
ncidpt.or. 

“Part 'Third. 

H. 

Page ,826. 

Pope Julius in\ Giovanni Maria 
Giocci, was el<H:ied in 1550. 


Page S27. Thclaboursof Bramante 
and San Gallo. 

Donato Lazzarl Bramande was born in 
1444 and died about 1514. He was an 
architect, painter, engraver, and military 
engineer. He was a compatriot and 
perhaps relative of Raphael, and w'as 
his friend and guide. It is known 
that he designed for Raphael the portico 
that surrounds the ‘'School of Athens.’ 
He received from Julius H the task of 
rebuilding St. Peter’s, and on his death¬ 
bed designated Raphael as the fit 
successor. 

Antonio San Gallo was a nephew of 
Giuliano San Gallo. He was born in 
1482 and died in 1546. His real name 
was Picconi. In 1509 he was one of 
the contractors fof the woodwork in the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s. He next 
became head carpenter at the castle, 
assistant to Raphael in 1516, and chief 
architect in 1530. 

^ IIL 

Page S30. 

Bindo Altoviti was a wealthy banker 
in Rome. He was born in 1491, and 
was related to Pope Innocent HI through 
his mollun*. He devoted his tVirtune to 
the tmeouragenumt of art. Michael 
.Angelo, Rajjhael, Cellini, Sansovino, and 
Vasari wer(t his Intimate friends. 
Michael Angelo gave him the cartoon 
from the Sistine ("impel called the ‘ In¬ 
toxication of Noah,’ Raphael painted for 
him a I loly Family calhul ^ Madtunna dell’ 
Impannata,’ now in the Ifitti palace. 

Page S31. D'uke Cosimo^ the tyrant^ 
reigns supreme. 

(Josimo <ie’ Medici, called I'he Great, 
was li son of Giovanni de’ Medici. He 
was horn in 1519, and (m the death of 
Alexander in 1337 he was declared his 
Micceshor. ^ 

Page S.j/, The Bells of Ban Bias. 
'I'hc last poem written by Longfellow. 



